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"  May  the  New  Year  be  a  happy  one  for  you ;  happy  to  many  more 
whose  happiness  depends  on  you.  So  may  each  year  be  happier  than  the 
last." — Dickens. 


"We  live  in  deeds,  not  years ;  in  thoughts,  not  breaths ;  in  feelings,  not  in  figures 
on  a  dial ;  we  should  count  time  by  heart  throbs.  He  most  lives  who  thinks  most, 
feels  the  noblest,  acts  the  best." 

"Ideals  are  like  stars ;  you  will  not  succeed  in  touching  them  with  your  hands,  but 
like  the  sea-faring  man  on  the  desert  of  waters,  you  choose  them  as  your  guides, 
and,  following  them,  you  reach  your  destiny." 
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Some  New   York  Churches  During  the 

Revolution 

Cathrin  E.  B.  Brumbaugh,  Livingston  Manor  Chapter 


The  Colonial  period  in  New  York  State 
was  marked  by  a  contest  between  a  strong 
and  exclusive  executive  power,  such  as  was 
upheld  by  the  Anglican  Church  and  the 
directors  of  the  West  India  Company  on 
the  one  hand,  and  local  rights  and  priv- 
ileges, such  as  were  demanded  by  the 
Dutch,  French,  and  English  subjects,  and 
set  forth  in  the  Calvinistic  creeds  and  the 
acts  and  resolves  of  the  assemblies,  on  the 
other  hand. 

The  Church  of  England,  representing  as 
it  did  the  wealth  and  political  power  of 
the  State,  wielded  great  influence  and 
gained  not  a  few  conservative  Dutch  and 
aristocratic  Huguenots  to  swell  its  ranks. 

With  scarcely  an  exception  the  Angli- 
can ministers  were  ardent  loyalists  and 
leaders  in  their  communities. 

At  the  time  of  the  "  Tea  Riot "  a  loyal- 
ist wrote  from  New  York:  "You  would, 
perhaps,  think  it  proper  to  ask  whether  no 
Church  of  England  people  were  among 
them  (the  rioters).  Yes,  there  were — to 
their  eternal  shame  be  it  spoken ! 

"  But  in  general  they  were  interested  as 
merchants,  with  more  goods  than  they 
could  pay  for,  and  were  few  in  number. 


Believe  me,  the  Presbyterians  have  been  the 
chief  and  principal  instruments  in  all  these 
flaming  measures.  The  Church  of  Eng- 
land people  did,  from  principle,  everything 
they  could  to  stop  the  rapid  progress  of 
sedition." 

The  sectarian  controversy  over  King's 
College  helped  to  define  the  parties  still 
further.  The  Episcopalian  and  De  Lan- 
cey  parties  now  came  to  be  synonymous  of 
the  Court  party,  while  the  opponents  were 
called  the  Presbyterian  or  Livingston  party. 

Creed  had  become  an  important  basis 
of  political  organization,  and  William  Liv- 
ingston voiced  the  sentiment  of  his  party 
when  he  declared  that  the  proposition  of 
Archbishop  Seeker  to  establish  an  Angli- 
can college  at  public  expense  and  the 
Tory  strivings  of  the  De  Lancey  clique 
were  all  part  of  one  plan  to  strengthen  the 
royal  prerogative  at  the  expense  of  popu- 
lar rights  and  to  enlarge  the  power  and 
organization  of  the  Episcopacy  against 
Nonconformists. 

Both  parties  united  against  the  Stamp 
Act,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  extrem- 
ists among  the  Episcopal  clergy  and  royal 
officers,  who,  horrified  at  the  thought  of 
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rebellion,  took  the  British  side  and  defended 
it. 

With  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  the 
party  lines  again,  appeared. 

By  1770  the  church  lines  were  not  so 
well  defined,  the  Loyalists  including  in 
their  ranks  some  Lutherans,  Dutch  Re- 
formed, and  even  "  several  Presbyterians." 

Foremost  among  the  Loyalist  writers 
were  Dr.  Myles  Cooper,  Samuel  Seabury, 
the  Rev.  T.  B.  Chandler,  Isaac  Wilkins, 
the  Rev.  Chas.  Ingles,  and  the  Rev.  John 
Vardill,  all  stanch  Episcopalians;  then 
there  were  Benjamin  Abbott  and  Thomas 
Rankin,  of  the  Methodist  Church;  Ma- 
thias  Burnett,  a  Presbyterian  parson  of 
Queens  County;  John  Mackenna,  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  priest;  Domine  Rubell,  of 
the  Dutch  Reformed,  and  Bernard  Honseal 
and  John  M.  Kern,  of  the  Lutheran 
Church. 

Although  the  Loyalist  party  was  pre- 
dominantly Anglican  in  its  faith,  still 
Methodists,  Catholics,  Presbyterians,  Lu- 
therans, and  even  Quakers  were  found  in 
its  ranks.  The  vast  majority  were  Eng- 
lish, but  there  were  also  many  Irish,  Scotch, 
German,  Dutch,  French,  Indians,  and 
negroes  true  to  the  British  flag. 

On  the  other  hand  were  such  men  as 
Azel  Row,  who,  in  order  to  compel  the 
men  of  his  parish  to  fight  for  freedom,  put 
himself  under  the  enemy's  fire  and  refused 
to  retire  until  he  had  secured  a  promise 
that  if  he  would  do  so  the  men  would 
"  fight  it  out." 

He  was  later  taken  prisoner  and  con- 
fined in  the  Sugar  House — in  New  York 
City. 

After  the  battle  of  Long  Island  the  par- 
ish of  Huntington  was  invaded  by  the 
British,  and  the  pastor,  Ebenezer  Prime, 
and  his  son  were  compelled  to  flee  for  safe- 
ty. The  aged  pastor  found  refuge  in  a 
secluded  part  of  the  town,  and  from  there 
sent  words  of  encouragement  to  his  valiant 
parishioners,  who  were  much  depressed  at 
having  their  church  used  as  a  military  depot 
and  desecrated  by  licentious  soldiery.  Part 
of  the  church  building  was  used  as  a  sta- 
ble, the  minister's  library  being  torn  up  to 
provide  litter  for  the  horses.  When  the 
old  man  died  in  1779  he  declared  he  had 
no  regret  for  the  stand  he  had  taken,  but 
only  for  the  loss  entailed  on  the  congrega- 
tion. 

Later  Colonel  Thompson  quartered  his 


troops  in  the  town,  and  pulled  down  the 
church  and  used  the  timber  and  boards  to 
build  barracks  and  block  houses,  and  made 
a  drill  ground  of  the  cemetery,  using  the 
tombstones  to  build  ovens,  from  which  came 
the  bread  bearing  the  imprint  of  inverted 
inscriptions. 

At  Newton,  L.  I.,  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church,  organized  1731,  had  a  building 
with  octagonal  roof,  with  a  cupola  perched 
upon  its  apex.  It  was  arranged  on  the  in- 
side so  that  the  men  should  sit  one  side  and 
the  women  on  the  other. 

For  two  years,  during  the  war,  the  Brit- 
ish used  this  old  church  for  a  powder  mag- 
azine, while  the  congregation  held  inter- 
mittent meetings  at  the  homes  of  the  mem- 
bers. A  new  church  building  was  erected 
in  1831. 

The  First  Dutch  Reformed  Church, 
Brooklyn,  had,  in  1660,  one  elder,  two 
deacons,  seventeen  other  members,  and 
Dominie  Selyns,  their  pastor,  who  wrote 
October  4 :  "  We  do  not  preach  in  a  church, 
but  in  a  barn."  The  church  building  soon 
followed,  however,  and  is  described  as  "  a 
large  square  edifice,  with  solid  and  very 
thick  walls,  plastered  and  whitewashed  on 
every  side  up  to  the  eaves.  The  roof 
ascended  to  a  peak  in  the  center,  and  was 
capped  with  an  open  belfry.  The  windows 
were  small  and  placed  six  feet  from  the 
floor."  In  1679  a  traveler  spoke  of  it  as 
"  a  small  and  ugly  church  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  road." 

During  the  Revolutionary  War  Dom- 
inie Ulpianus  Van  Sideren  was  the  pas- 
tor of  this  little  church.  He  was  an  ardent 
patriot.  The  presiding  elder  was  the  Rev. 
Casparus  Rubell,  an  equally  ardent  Tory. 
Their  intercourse  was  anything  but  pleas- 
ant. 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolution  Dominie 
Schoonmaker  was  called  to  preside  over  the 
six  churches  of  Kings  County.  He  had 
been  suspected  of  being  a  spy  by  the  Brit- 
ish, and  had  escaped  death  only  by  flight, 
while  his  house  and  all  his  effects  were 
burned.  He  lived  to  see  the  young  repub- 
lic firmly  established. 

The  Flatbush  church,  which  was  built 
in  1654,  an(l  cost  eighteen  hundred  dollars, 
largely  donated  by  Gov.  Peter  Stuyvesant 
(the  last  Dutch  Director  General  of  the 
New  Netherlands),  was  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  65  feet  long  and  28  feet  wide,  and 
12  or   14  feet  from  floor  to  ceiling.     In 
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1 68 1  a  new  building,  with  stone  from  the 
old  one  as  foundation,  was  erected  at  a  cost 
of  six  thousand  dollars,  a  fine  and  costly 
edifice  for  those  times. 

The  men  sat  on  benches  around  three 
sides  of  the  room,  while  the  women  and 
children  sat  in  the  center,  on  chairs  placed 
in  seven  rows.  These  chairs  had  the  own- 
ers' names  on  the  back.  In  1775  family 
pews  were  introduced,  and  two  short  gal- 
leries were  built  either  side  the  entrance, 
one  for  communicants  too  poor  to  pay 
rental  and  the  other  for  colored  people. 
Two  pews  near  the  pulpit  were  reserved, 
one  for  the  minister's  family  and  the  other 
for  noble  visitors. 

The  old  psalm  books,  which  were  car- 
ried to  church  and  used  during  the  services, 
deserve  mention.  They  were  curiously 
bound  in  leather,  with  silver  corners  and 
fastened  with  metal  clasps.  Attached  to 
the  book  by  a  silver  ring  were  long  cords 
or  silver  chains  by  which  to  hang  the  book 
to  the  chair  back  during  the  service.  The 
bell  rope  hung  from  the  belfry  to  the  cen- 
ter isle.  This  was  used  to  call  the  congre- 
gation together,  and  also  to  warn  the  set- 
tlers when  an  attack  was  threatened. 
When  the  British  landed  on  Long  Island, 
in  August,  1776,  this  bell  sounded  the  first 
alarm.  After  the  battle  of  Long  Island 
the  British  carried  their  wounded  into  the 
church,  which  became  a  temporary  hospital, 
and  when  other  quarters  were  provided  the 
British  artillery  used  the  church  as  a  sta- 
ble. The  interior  was  demolished,  and  the 
pews  used  for  fires  to  cook  the  soldiers'  ra- 
tions. When  the  war  ended  the  members 
felt  that  the  building  had  been  contam- 
inated by  its  uses  and  a  new  edifice  was 
erected  of  Dutch  brick  from  Holland  on  a 
foundation  of  the  old  stone. 

The  Reformed  Dutch  Church  of  Ma- 
gaghamack,  Port  Jervis,  stood  upon  a  ridge, 
in  the  shade  of  forest  trees,  a  little  log  tem- 
ple. It  was  built  in  1738,  and  served  the 
people  for  miles  around.  Their  first  pas- 
tor was  Dominie  Johannes  Casparus  Fry- 
enmoet,  who  also  served  four  other 
churches,  almost  without  money  and  with- 
out price,  a  bishop  in  all  but  name. 

During  the  French  and  Indian  War,  the 
war-whoop  of  the  red  man  called  upon  the 
peaceful  settlers  to  defend  their  homes. 
Not  until  1758  was  the  hatchet  buried,  and 
the  settlers  allowed  to  return  to  the  occu- 
pations of  peace. 


In  July,  1779,  Brant,  with  his  blood- 
thirsty band  of  Indians  and  Tories,  swept 
like  a  prairie  fire  over  this  peaceful  region. 
The  church  and  homes  of  the  pioneers  be- 
came heaps  of  ashes.  The  Battle  of  Min- 
nisink  followed  where  the  God-fearing 
Dutch  settlers  gave  up  their  lives  for  the 
cause  of  freedom. 

In  1786  a  new  building  rose  from  the 
ashes  and  again  the  congregation  gathered 
to  worship  God. 

St.  Peter's,  at  Albany,  a  rude  and  sim- 
ple structure,  was  erected  by  the  hands  of 
the  congregation.  Simple  in  architecture 
and  construction  it  gladdened  the  hearts  of 
the  little  flock.  Its  plain  walls  of  logs  and 
the  homemade  but  substantial  furnishing 
found  favor  in  their  sight.  In  1731  was 
erected  a  stone  church,  with  galleries  on 
three  sides,  which  was  destined  to  be  the 
site  of  much  history  making. 

With  the  declaration  of  war  many  re- 
cruits were  found  for  the  Continental 
army,  for  its  members  were  a  unit  in  their 
patriotism.  The  pastor  promptly  offered 
the  church  building  for  a  meeting  place  of 
the  representatives  of  the  thirteen  colonies 
— to  consider  ways  and  means  for  further- 
ing the  cause  against  Great  Britain,  and 
the  Provincial  Convention  was  held  there 
in  1776.  As  hostilities  extended  through 
Eastern  New  York,  the  church  served  the 
Continental  army  as  a  military  prison.  It 
was  in  this  prison  that  Enoch  Crosby,  the 
original  of  Cooper's  "  Harry  Birch  "  was 
confined,  and  from  which  he  made  his  es- 
cape by  climbing  through  the  upper  portion 
of  a  window  and  springing  from  the  sill  to 
the  branch  of  a  tree  close  by.  Lord  Howe, 
who  was  killed  at  Ticonderoga  in  1758, 
was  buried  under  the  chancel. 

After  the  war  the  building  was  re- 
stored and  again  used  as  a  place  of  worship. 

St.  Paul's,  at  East  Chester,  was  first  built 
in  1700  and  rebuilt  in  1776.  It  was  used 
during  the  war  by  the  British  as  an  hospi- 
tal, parts  of  it  being  torn  down  by  them 
for  fuel.  The  authorities  of  the  church 
cleverly  buried  the  bell  and  communion 
service,  which  were  restored  when  the 
church  was  rebuilt  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

In  1659  the  Dutch  settlers  at  Kingston 
erected  with  their  own  hands  a  little  church 
and  dedicated  it  the  following  year,  with 
sixteen  members,  who  paid  the  minister's 
salary  in 'wheat  (which  then  served  largely 
as  legal  tender).    This  edifice  served  as  a 
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place  of  worship  for  nearly  a  hundred  years, 
when  it  was  replaced  by  a  more  substantial 
structure,  which  was  dedicated  in  1753.  It 
was  burned  by  the  British  October  16, 
1777,  when  they  took  possession  of  Kings- 
ton under  General  Vaughn.  His  officers 
were  half  inclined  to  let  the  building  stand 
as  an  agreeable  shelter,  but  in  order  to  pun- 
ish the  pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Doll,  who  had 
proved  to  be  a  too  ardent  patriot,  both  the 
church  and  parsonage  were  burned. 

The  interior  was  in  the  Dutch  style, 
with  a  high  and  narrow  pulpit  surmounted 
by  a  sounding  board.  Notices  of  all  kinds: 
funerals,  christenings,  weddings  and  merry- 
makings, were  handed  to  the  sexton  and  by 
him  to  the  clerk,  who  stuck  them  on  the 
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end  of  a  bamboo  pole  kept  for  the  purpose 
and  held  them  aloft  for  all  to  read.  The 
collections  were  taken  up  by  the  deacons, 
by  means  of  velvet  bags  hung  on  the  end  of 
long  poles. 

Until  1692  the  Friends  of  the  Quaker 
Meeting  House  were  the  only  religious 
denomination  holding  regular  service  in 
Flushing,  L.  I.  Though  they  had  no 
church  building,  the  meetings  were  held 
regularly  at  the  homes  of  the  members; 
but  in  1692  they  succeeded  in  raising  suf- 
ficient funds  to  buy  land  (three  acres),  and 
September  3,  1693,  began  to  cut  timber 
for  the  building,  which  was  completed 
August  4,  1694.  It  was  small  and  plain 
indeed,  with  no  floor  and  no  means  of  heat- 


ing it.  In  1704,  repairs  being  necessary,  the 
roof  was  newly  shingled  and  the  walls  re- 
plastered.  In  this  building— 1 7 16 — was 
held  the  first  public  meeting  in  New  York 
State  to  agitate  the  abolishing  of  slavery, 
and  the  subject  was  debated  each  year  there- 
after. In  1718  Wm.  Burling  published 
the  first  anti-slavery  address  in  this  country. 
It  being  considered  necessary  to  have  a 
larger  church,  plans  were  made,  and  Sep- 
tember 28,  1 7 19,  saw  the  completion  of 
the  building,  which  is  still  in  use  with  but 
few  alterations.  In  1758  stoves  were  put 
in,  and  in  1763  the  original  galleries,  which 
ran  around  three  sides,  were  removed  and 
a  second  story  added,  which  was  divided 
and  used  as  a  school  for  children  of  the 
members.  One  day  in  1776,  while  the 
meeting  was  in  progress,  officers  of  the 
British  army  broke  into  the  building  and 
would  have  seized  it  then,  but  were  so  im- 
pressed by  the  earnest  spirit  of  the  congre- 
gation that  they  agreed  to  wait  until  the 
close  of  the  service.  Take  it  they  did,  how- 
ever, and  used  it  as  an  hospital,  the  divided 
upper  story  serving  as  a  prison,  barracks  and 
storehouse  for  the  infirmaries.  The  fence 
of  the  burying  ground  was  used  for  fuel. 
While  the  meeting  house  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  British  the  Friends  continued 
to  meet  in  houses  and  barns  until  1783. 
The  building  was  thoroughly  repaired  and 
is  still  in  use. 

The  oldest  New  York  city  church  is  St. 
Paul's,  at  the  corner  of  Broadway  and 
Vesey  Street,  erected  in  1756.  There  are 
in  its  yard  monuments  to  such  men  of  dis- 
tinction as  Emmet,  the  Irish  patriot,  and 
General  Montgomery,  who  was  killed  at 
Quebec  and  whose  body  was  brought  to 
New  York  for  interment.  Authorized  by 
Congress,  his  monument  was  bought  in 
France  and  brought  over  in  an  American 
privateer  that  was  captured  by  a  British 
gunboat  before  the  monument  could  be 
safely  landed.  Later  it  was  allowed  to 
bring  in  the  shaft.  The  old  organ,  which 
was  used  on  the  occasion  of  Washington's 
inauguration,  was  later  sold  to  the  St. 
Nicholas,  at  Marblehead,  Mass. 

Among  the  square  pews  may  be  seen 
those  occupied  by  Washingtoon  and  Gen- 
eral Clinton.  These  are  indicated  by  tablets 
set  in  the  adjacent  walls. 

During  the  days  of  the  English  occupa- 
tion of  New  York  City  Lord  Howe,  Major 
Andre  and  Sir  Guy  Carleton  are  said  to 
have  worshiped  here. 


SOME    NEW    YORK    CHURCHES 


The  Huguenots  erected  a  house  of  wor- 
ship in  1704  on  Pine  Street,  New  York.  It 
was  of  stone  and  was  plastered  on  the  out- 
side. It  had  a  quaint  steeple  and  a  musical 
bell.  A  burial  place  was  in  the  rear.  As 
the  Huguenots  became  numerous,  in  1741 
they  thoroughly  repaired  and  renovated 
their  church. 

The  Presby- 
terian Church  on 
Cedar  Street, 
New  York,  was 
built  in  1768.  It 
was  a  handsome 
stone  church  and 
was  known  as 
the  Scotch  Pres- 
byterian. The 
pastor,  the  Rev. 
John  Mason,  was 
a  personal  friend 
of  both  Wash- 
ington and  Ham- 
ilton. 

Middle  Dutch 
Church,  Nassau 
Street,  New 
York.  This 
church  was  con- 
secrated in  1729. 
It  was  substan- 
tially built  of 
stone,  with  a  fine 
steeple  in  which 
was  placed  a 
bell,  the  gift  of 
Mayor  de  Pey- 
ster.  Alongside 
of  the  church 
was  the  gray 
stone  sugar-house 
of  the  Living- 
stons, six  stories 
high,  with  thick 
walls  and  small 
windows.  This 
was  the  famous 
sugar-house       in 

which  the  British  herded  the  American 
prisoners.  With  coarse  food,  no  fire,  no 
blankets,  little  food,  the  prisoners  pined, 
sickened  and  died. 

The  Middle  Dutch  Church,  so  con- 
veniently near,  received  the  overflow.  Three 
thousand  prisoners  were  confined  here  and 
the  interior  of  the  church  was  totally  de- 
stroyed.    Later,   when   the   inmates   were 


transferred  to  other  prisons,  it  was  con- 
verted into  a  riding  school  for  the  training 
of  dragoon  horses. 

On  the  Fourth  of  July,  1790,  the  re- 
stored church  was  open  to  public  worship. 
In  1844  the  property  was  leased  to  the 
United  States  Government.  After  many 
changes,  the  place  is  now  occupied  by  an 
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immense  business  block.     No  other  church 
has  had  a  more  varied  history. 

Trinity  Church  of  Fishkill  was  the  first 
church  building  to  be  erected  in  Dutchess 
County  by  the  Church  of  England.  It 
was  completed  in  1756,  the  first  rector 
being  the  Rev.  John  Beardsley  and  the  first 
bishop  the  Rt.  Rev.  Samuel  Seabury.  Sep- 
tember 3,  1776,  the  New  York  Provincial 
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Convention  removed  to  this  church  from 
White  Plains,  where  Washington  had  head- 
quarters. On  December  16,  1777,  the  rec- 
tor was  summoned  to  New  York  City  by 
the  Council  of  Safety. 

The  building  was 
used  by  Washington 
as  a  hospital  when 
the  Continental 
army      disbanded, 

1783. 

In  the  churchyard 
lie  many  prominent 
early  colonists,  to- 
gether with  such 
soldiers  as  died  in 
the  church  while  it 
was  serving  as  a 
hospital.  No  stones 
mark  these  graves, 
and  forty  or  fifty 
years  ago  grave-dig- 
gers upturned  scraps 
of  blankets  and  por- 
tions of  skeletons, 
revealing  the  last 
resting  place  of  some 
forgotten  patriot. 

Like  many  other 
old     churches,     St. 

Andrew's,  at  Richmond,  Staten  Island,  has 
been  the  scene  of  battle  as  well  as  prayer. 

The  Queen's  Rangers  of  the  British 
army  were  encamped  in  the  village  of  Rich- 
mond in  1776,  and  the  battle  of  Richmond 
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was  fought  in  and  about  St.  Andrew's, 
August  8,  1777.  A  detachment  of  the  Con- 
tinental army  crossed  the  Kill-von-Kull  and 
marched  to  Richmond,  where  they  were 
met  by  a  party  of  British.  A  slight  resist- 
ance ensued,  after 
which  the  British 
retreated  down  the 
line  to  St.  An- 
drew's and  took 
refuge  inside.  The 
Americans,  after 
riddling  every  pane 
in  the  windows  un- 
der rapid  fire,  ad- 
vanced still  closer 
and  continued  to 
discharge  volleys 
into  the  church 
through  the  win- 
dows until  every 
British  soldier  was 
killed  or  driven 
out. 

Thus  we  see  that 
the  churches  of 
New  York  State 
took  no  inconsid- 
erable part  in  the 
war  for  indepen- 
dence, through  the  writing  and  preaching 
of  the  clergy  as  well  as  by  the  fighting 
of  the  members,  and  the  uses  to  which 
many  of  the  church  buildings  were  put  by 
both  sides. 


Books  for  Our  National  Library 


Strengthen  our  library.  This  is  a  good  work  for  State  or  Chapter.  State  archives,  local 
county  and  town  histories,  genealogies,  are  all  important.  The  library  has  only  a  small  allow- 
ance for  books  and  must  depend  upon  the  Daughters.  A  Mississippi  Daughter  has  promised  to 
enlarge  the  collection  from  that  State;  a  Daughter  from  North  Carolina  has  made  a  similar 
promise.  Old  letters,  receipted  bills,  manuscripts  relating  to  the  Revolutionary  or  the  Colonial 
period  will  be  gladly  received.  This  is  an  appeal  to  the  Daughters.  Will  you  not  each  and  all 
respond  ? 


The  Nebraska  State  Conference  was  held  at  Kearney,  October  23  to  25,  the  State  Regent, 
Mrs.  Charles  Oliver  Norton,  presiding.  A  reception  and  banquet,  a  musicale,  and  an  automo- 
bile ride  were  among  the  social  attractions  interspersed  among  business  reports  and  records  of 
patriotic  work. 

Fort  Kearney  Chapter,  Kearney,  Neb.,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Everson,  Regent.  The  programme  is 
varied;  the  membership  list  complete  with  names  of  Revolutionary  ancestors  from  whom  de- 
scent is  claimed.  The  motto:  "The  inheritance  of  a  distinguished  name  is  a  proud  inheritance  to 
him  who  lives  worthily  of  it." 


Washington's    March    Through   Somer 
set  County,  New  Jersey 


Adeline  W.  Voorhees  Stillwell 


The  battle  of  Trenton  thoroughly 
aroused  General  Howe  who  at  once  collec- 
ted 7,000  men  at  Princeton.  Washington 
had  but  5,000  men.  On  January  3  the 
battle  of  Princeton  took  place  and  the 
Americans  were  again  victorious,  but  the 
men  were  so  completely  exhausted  that 
Washington  was  forced  reluctantly  to  aban- 
don his  project  of  capturing  the  stores  at 
New  Brunswick  and  to  seek  the  hill  coun- 
try, where  his  men  might  obtain  the  rest 
and  refreshment  they  so  much  needed. 

Reforming  his  columns,  the  General 
passed  along  the  King's  Highway  to  Van- 
Tillburgh's  Inn,  at  Kingston,  which  was 
standing  not  many  years  ago.  Here,  turn- 
ing to  the  left  on  the  narrow  Rocky  Hill 
road,  he  marched  his  way-worn  men  down 
the  valley  of  the  Millstone. 

Arrayed  in  the  Continental  blue  and  buff 
as  he  sat  on  his  horse  with  all  that  martial 
dignity  peculiar  to  himself,  Washington 
came  as  a  conqueror,  welcomed  by  the  en- 
thusiastic populace. 

Much  of  interest  appertaining  to  this 
march  to  Morristown  is  to  be  learned  from 
the  manuscript  diary  of  Captain  Thomas 
Rodney  of  the  Dover  Light  Infantry,  which 
is  preserved  by  his  descendants. 

When  the  van  of  the  American  army 
reached  the  bridge  which  spanned  the  Mill- 
stone in  front  of  the  residence  of  Christo- 
pher Hoagland,  near  Griggstown,  the 
British  cavalry  appeared  in  considerable 
force  on  the  opposite  bank.  The  condition 
of  Washington's  men  was  such  that  he  de- 
sired neither  to  pursue  nor  be  pursued,  so  he 
ordered  the  bridge  broken  up.  This  being 
done  the  enemy  was  forced  to  retire,  which 
would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  the  depth  of 
the  river  was  much  greater  then  than  now. 
Commissaries  were  sent  forward  to  notify 
the  inhabitants  of  the  approach  of  the  troops 
and  to  direct  that  food  be  prepared  for 
their  refreshment.  The  home  of  Abraham 
Van  Doren,  like  many  others,  was  the  scene 
of   great    excitement    and    special    activity 


that  day.  I  quote  from  a  paper  read  before 
the  Somerset  County  Historical  Society 
several  years  ago  by  his  great-grandson, 
Rev.  Wm.  H.  Van  Doren :  "  Abraham  Van 
Doren  was  a  most  prosperous  and  promi- 
nent member  of  the  community.  He  owned 
the  grist  mill  which  did  a  large  business  be- 
tween Trenton  and  New  Brunswick.  Be- 
sides the  mill  he  owned  the  store  (ruins  of 
which  are  still  standing) ,  a  feed  mill,  a  saw 
mill,  a  carding  mill  and  power  loom,  a 
cider  mill  and  distillery,  a  cooperage,  a 
work  and  wagon  shop,  two  blacksmith 
shops  and  a  lath  mill,  besides  six  or  seven 
hundred  acres  of  land.  The  mills  and 
store  houses  were  filled  with  flour,  grain 
whiskey  and  lumber,  awaiting  a  favorable 
opportunity  of  shipment  to  New  York. 
The  general  '  killing,'  as  it  was  called,  had 
just  been  finished.  The  beeves  and  hogs 
and  other  animals  designed  for  the  next 
year's  use  had  just  been  laid  down,  so  that, 
what  had  never  before  occurred  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  settlement,  there  was  now  a 
whole  year's  labor  stored  up,  a  Providential 
supply  for  a  great  necessity  which  no  hu- 
man wisdom  could  have  foreseen.  Before 
noon  the  whole  hamlet  of  Millville,  as 
Griggstown  was  then  called,  was  ablaze 
with  excitement  and  activity.  Soon  the 
old  Dutch  ovens  were  roaring  hot  and 
bread  and  pone,  shortcake,  mince  and  other 
pies,  beef,  ham  and  pork,  sausage  and  poul- 
try, were  cooking  and  roasting  to  feed  the 
General  and  his  staff.  Not  the  officers 
alone,  but  the  whole  rank  and  file  of  the 
army  was  coming  and  right  royally  they 
feasted."  There  are  many  interesting  tra- 
ditions which  are  cherished  in  the  Van 
Doren  family  relating  to  this  visit  of  Wash- 
ington and  his  army. 

As  soon  as  the  troops  had  been  fed  and 
had  an  hour  or  two  of  rest,  Washington 
found  that  Cornwallis,  enraged  that  he 
had  been  so  tricked  as  to  allow  his  foe  to 
escape  while  he  slept,  and  fearing  for  his 
military  stores  at  New  Brunswick,  had  put 
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his  whole  army  in  motion.  So  hurriedly 
calling  his  men  to  "  fall  in,"  Washington 
hastened  with  them  to  Somerset  Court 
House,  now  Millstone.  It  was  about  dusk 
and  here  they  encamped  for  the  night. 
Washington  and  some  of  his  staff  quartered 
at  the  residence  of  John  Van  Doren,  which 
is  this  house.  Here  also  still  stands  the 
old  barn  where  the  General's  horse  was 
stabled.  Until  recently  the  house  was  oc- 
cupied by  a  great-grandson  of  the  man  who 
was  the  proud  host  for  one  night  of  the 
Father  of  our  Country.  This  family, 
too,  have  many  interesting  traditions  of 
this  memorable  visit.  We  note  that  two 
men  by  the  name  of  Van  Doren,  within 
twenty-four  hours,  were  honored  by  being 
permitted  to  entertain  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Continental  army. 

The  main  body  of  the  army  encamped 
for  the  night  near  the  present  Dutch  Church 
parsonage,  in  close  proximity  to  the  Court 
House,  which  was  afterward  burned. 
Early  the  following  morning  the  column 
was  again  pushing  northward,  crossing  the 
Raritan  at  Van  Veghten's  bridge,  now 
Finderne.  Not  far  from  this  bridge  stood 
the  old  First  Dutch  Church  of  the  Rari- 
tan on  the  ground  donated  by  Michael 
Van  Veghten,  whose  tombstone  is  still 
standing  in  the  little  "  God's  Acre,"  which 
surrounded  the  edifice.  This  building,  like 
the  Court  House,  was  burned  with  all  the 
priceless  records  by  General  Simcoe's  men. 

Rodney  states  that  Washington  was 
again  tempted  to  march  to  New  Bruns- 
wick, still  having  in  mind  the  rich  stores 
there  which  would  be  of  such  inestimable 
value  to  him.  However,  again  out  of  con- 
sideration for  his  troops,  he  abandoned  the 
project.  After  crossing  at  Finderne  they 
marched  up  the  river  to  the  old  road  turn- 
ing west,  just  north  of  Bernard  Meyers' 
house  to  Tunison's  Tavern,  now  the  "  Som- 
erset "  in  Somerville,  filed  to  the  right, 
passed  up  Grove  Street  and  continued  over 
the  hills  to  Pluckemin.  The  sick  and 
wounded  were  cared  for  in  the  village 
while  the  Lutheran  Church  was  used  as  a 


temporary   prison    for   the   captured    men. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Leslie,  the  young 
British  officer  who  had  been  wounded  and 
so  tenderly  cared  for  by  Dr.  Rush  of  Phil- 
adelphia, having  died,  was  laid  to  rest  with 
full  military  honors.  Many  of  us  have 
seen  the  stone  in  the  church  yard  at  Pluck- 
emin which  marks  his  resting  place. 

Sunday,  January  5,  1777,  was  a  great 
day  for  Pluckemin.  News  of  Washington's 
presence,  and  that  of  his  army,  quickly 
spread  throughout  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, and  we  can  well  imagine  the  eagerness 
with  which  the  people  flocked  in  to  get  the 
latest  news  of  the  war  and  perchance  of 
their  loved  ones.  The  Mathew  Lane  house 
is  said  to  be  the  house  where  the  General 
was  quartered. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  January  6 
Pluckemin  lost,  suddenly  as  it  had  gained, 
the  distinction  of  being  the  headquarters 
of  the  army. 

Rested  and  refreshed,  it  was  probably 
the  most  peaceful  and  satisfactory  march 
experienced  since  leaving  Hackensack  three 
months  before  with  Cornwallis  at  their 
heels. 

Secure  now  from  pursuit  the  little  army 
in  good  heart  travelled  slowly  along  the 
narrow  road  called  the  Great  Road  from 
Inman's  Ferry,  New  Brunswick,  passing 
Bedminster  Church  to  Bedminster.  Some 
authorities  say  they  then  crossed  the  north 
branch  of  the  Raritan  at  Van  der  Veer's 
Mills,  but  Mr.  Joshua  Doughty,  of  Somer- 
ville, who  seldom  makes  an  assertion  which 
he  cannot  prove  by  the  records,  tells  me 
that  they  did  not  cross  the  river  at  that 
point,  but  filed  to  the  right,  going  through 
"  Muggy  Hollow,"  the  road  which  Lord 
Sterling  used  in  going  from  his  place  to  the 
sea  shore  at  Amboy,  then  passing  through 
Liberty  Corner  and  Basking  Ridge,  with 
frequent  halts,  they  climbed  the  Bernards 
hills  to  Vealtown,  Bernardsville,  and  on  to 
New  Vernon,  and  just  as  the  sun  was  sink- 
ing in  the  west  reached  Morristown.  After 
a  weary  pilgrimage  they  were  for  the  time 
being  safe  in  winter  quarters. 


[  Old  Scot's  Meeting  House 

Althea  F.  Randolph  Bedle,  Ex- Vice-President-General  N.  S.,  D.  A.  R. 


Prior  to  the  building  of  the  Old  Ten- 
nent  Church,  as  the  interesting  sketch  in 
the  November  American  Monthly 
Magazine  mentions,  was  really  the  Old 
Scot's  Meeting  House,  nucleus  to  the  Old 
Tennent  Church,  six  miles  north  of  Free- 
hold, N.  J.  This  was  the  first  known 
organization  of  Presbyterians  in  America: 
the  parent  o±  the  "  Old  Tennent  1  "  The 
Covenanters  are  buried  here,  as  indicated 
on  upright  stones,  in  fairly  good  condi- 
tion, although  names  and  dates  are  par- 
tially obliterated  by  time,  and  there  is  a 
scarcity  of  them,  as  the  quarries  were  not 
yet  open. 

This  burying  ground,  sometimes  called 
I  White  Hill,"  as  has  been  described,  is 
in  the  township  of  Marlboro,  N.  J.,  near 
what  is  now  a  railroad  station  called 
■  Wickatunk."  Among  the  graves  here 
we  find  that  of  Michael  Henderson,  born 
in  Scotland,  who  came  over  with  his  fath- 
er, John  Henderson,  in  1685,  in  the  ship 
I  Henry  and  Francis."  The  grave  of  the 
father  not  identified.  Michael  died  August 
23,  1722;  his  wife,  Jane,  died  the  same 
year. 

Michael  had  two  sons,  John  and  James, 
John  was  instrumental  in  the  building  of 
the  new  church  (Old  Tennent  of  to-day). 

The  patriarch  and  pioneer,  John  For- 
man,  came  to  New  Jersey  in  1685,  anQl 
settled  in  Monmouth  County.  A  prom- 
inent headstone  erected  to  the  memory  of 
his  son,  Jonathan  Forman,  Esq.,  is  in  this 
ancient  graveyard.  He  died  December, 
1762,  age  74  years.  Also  the  stone  is  in 
memory  of  his  wife,  Margaret. 

The  new  church  (now  "  Old  Ten- 
nent") was  organized,  and  was  con- 
structed under  direction  of  John  Boyd, 
John  Henderson,  and  John  Tennent,  a 
friend  of  Dr.  William  Tennent.  John 
Henderson  was  an  elder  in  the  church,  a 
close  friend  of  the  pastor.  Dr.  William 
Tennent,  was  efficient  in  spiritual  as  well 
as  temporal  affairs  of  the  church.  He 
married  Hope  Burroughs,  and  their  child 
was  the  first  to  be  baptized  in  Old  Ten- 


The  pioneers  of  the  new  church  are  all 
buried  near  the  church,  except  Dr.  Ten- 
nent, who  is  buried  under  the  right  aisle  of 
the  church,  and  his  tablet,  in  white  marble, 
bears  the  inscription:  "  To  the  faithful  and 
beloved  William  Tennent." 

Thomas  Henderson,  the  son  of  John, 
was  born  1743.  He  was  graduated  at 
Princeton  College  in  1761;  was  a  member 
of  the  Medical  Society  1766;  a  member 
of  the  Provincial  Congress  prior  to  the 
war.  He  was  major-general  on  battle- 
field of  Monmouth.  He  married  Rachael 
Burrowes  January  7,  1778.  They  had 
seven  daughters.  Dr.  Henderson  and 
Rachael,  his  wife,  are  buried  near  the 
church — a  large  horizontal  tablet  com- 
memorating his  life  and  death,  has  the  fol- 
lowing inscription : 

"  In  memory  of  Dr.  Thomas  Hender- 
son, who  departed  this  life  December  15, 
1824,  age  81  years.  Served  his  country 
and  his  State  faithfully;  was  honored  and 
beloved.  He  died  in  the  hope  of  a  better 
life  through  the  merits  of  the  Redeemer," 
"  and  of  Rachael,  his  wife,  born  Septem- 
ber, 1 75 1,  and  died  August  22,  1840,  age 
81  years.  The  memory  of  the  just  is 
blessed." 

David  Forman,  son  of  Jonathan;  grand- 
son of  Pioneer  John,  born  1736,  died 
1798;  married  Anna  Denise.  He  was 
sheriff  of  Monmouth  County,  and  was  of 
military  fame,  being  aid  to  General  Wash- 
ington on  battlefield  of  Monmouth,  June 
28,  1778.  He  was  a  prominent  member, 
with  his  family,  of  "  Old  Tennent."  The 
Formans  were  representative  in  church  and 
State.  They  together  with  the  Hender- 
sons are  buried  in  "  God's  Acre,"  unique 
and  beautiful  for  situation,  on  the  emin- 
ence where  the  battle  was  fought,  and 
they,  with  many  others  buried  there,  par- 
ticipated in  the  victory!  These  facts  are 
mentioned  for  the  reason  that  the  "  Old 
Scots  "  was  the  beginning  of  the  building 
up  of  church  and  State  interests  in  the  fa- 
mous "  Old  Tennent,"  and  the  battles  of 
the  American  Revolution  that  made  us  an 


Memorial    Gate    for   Revolutionary 
Ancestors,  Parsons,  Kansas 

Erected  by  Hannah  Jameson  Chapter 


At  Oakwood  Cemetery,  Parsons,  Kan- 
sas, there  was  unveiled  and  dedicated  what 
is  perhaps  the  only  monument  erected  to 
the  heroes  of  the  Revolution  West  of 
Mississippi  River.  The  Kansas  Daughters 
are  as  patriotic  and  loyal  as  those  in  the 
East,  where  they  have  the  landmarks  of  the 
war  for  Independence  to  keep  alive  their 
ardor.  Not  to  the  knowledge  of  anyone 
here  is  there  a  revolutionary  soldier  buried 
in  Kansas,  which  at  the  time  of  the  war 
was  a  vast  expanse  of  unknown  prairies. 
Hannah  Jameson  Chapter,  at  Parsons,  has 
almost  one  hundred  members  who  wished 
to  erect  some  monument  to  the  memory  of 
their  ancestors,  and  it  was  finally  decided  to 
erect  a  handsome  gateway  at  the  main  en- 
trance to  Oakwood  Cemetery  at  their  home 
town.  Success  has  crowned  their  efforts 
and  the  memorial  stands  to  show  the  love 
and  loyalty  of  the  Parsons  Daughters. 

The  gate  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $650. 
The  main  or  carriage  gates  are  of  handsome 
iron  work,  swinging  from  massive  pillars  of 
Carthage  stone,  and  over  these  is  the  arch 
with  the  inscription,  "  Oakwood  Ceme- 
tery." The  main  gateway  is  flanked  on 
either  side  by  pedestrian  gates  of  iron  with 
similar  pillars.  On  the  arch  over  the  left 
gate  is  the  date  1776,  and  over  the  right 
one  the  date  191 1.  The  arches  are  sup- 
ported by  heavy  iron  columns.  Two  mar- 
ble tablets  are  on  the  main  stone  columns; 
on  the  left  the  insignia  of  the  order,  beau- 
tifully carved.  On  the  other  the  inscrip- 
tion :  "  Erected  to  the  Memory  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary Ancestors  of  Hannah  Jameson 
Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution." Beneath  one  of  the  pillars  is  a 
short  history  of  the  Chapter,  and  the  names 
of  the  members  with  their  ancestor's  name 
and  former  residence  in  a  strong  box. 

On  the  day  for  the  unveiling  a  large  and 
admiring  crowd  witnessed  the  ceremony, 
which  was  very  impressive.  The  gates  were 
beautifully  veiled  with  the  stars  and  stripes, 


dren  eleven  years  old  stood,  one  on  each 
central  stone  pillar,  John  Ballard  Olds 
and  Alice  Jane  Cordry,  for  the  unveiling. 
John  is  a  direct  descendant  of  Hannah- 
Jameson,  the  wife  of  Thomas  Jameson,  for 
whom  the  Chapter  is  named,  and  is  a  grand- 
son of  Mrs.  Ella  Ballard,  the  first  Regent 
of  the  Chapter.  Alice  is  a  descendant  of 
Major  Thomas  Sheffield  of  Rhode  Island 
and  is  a  daughter  of  Mrs.  T.  A.  Cordry, 
State  Historian. 

City  Commissioner  Cooper  was  in  charge 
of  the  ceremonies,  and  the  -Sons  of  Veteran 
Drum  Corps  furnished  music.  America 
was  sung  by  all.  Prayer  was  offered  by  the 
Reverend  Richard  C.  Talbot,  Rector  of  St. 
John's  Episcopal  Church,  an  eligible  Son 
of  the  Revolution.  Mrs.  J.  R.  Henderson, 
Chapter  Regent,  spoke  for  the  Chapter,  and 
told  why  the  gate  was  dedicated  to  Revolu- 
tionary soldiers.  The  Chapter  secretary, 
Mrs.  Florence  Cranston  Carter,  called  the 
roll  of  Revolutionary  soldiers  for  whom 
the  gate  is  a  memorial.  This  was  very  im- 
pressive and  it  was  not  hard  to  feel  that 
way  down  through  the  long  stretch  of  years 
came  the  answer  "  Here."  At  the  close  of 
the  roll,  the  children  pulled  the  cords  which 
dropped  the  flags  from  the  gate  and  they 
were  gathered  up  by  other  children,  at  the 
same  time  Eugene  Carter  and  Margaret 
White,  children  of  Daughters,  opened  the 
gates  and  children  all  sang  the  "  Star 
Spangled  Banner."  It  was  a  sight  that  will 
live  long  in  the  hearts  of  every  spectator. 

Judge  E.  C.  Clark,  District  Judge,  was 
to  have  delivered  the  dedicatory  address,  but 
at  the  last  hour  he  could  not  be  present. 
The  Judge  is  a  Son  of  the  Revolution  and 
is  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Nancy  Clark  Webb, 
a  Chapter  member.  Mr.  T.  A.  Cordry 
very  kindly  supplied  the  place  and  gave  an 
appropriate  and  eloquent  address.  Mayor 
O.  H.  Stewart  accepted  the  gate  on  behalf 
of  the  city,  and  said  in  closing:  "  Believing 
that  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution,  in 
erecting  and  presenting  to  the  city  this  beau- 
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tiful  gateway,  hath  done  a  good  work,  that  name  of  the  City  of  Parsons,  returning  to 
it  will  be  an  inspiration  to  the  youth  of  our  the  donors  the  thanks  of  a  grateful  people." 
city  in   time  to  come,— I   accept  it  in  the      —Mrs.  T.  A.  Cordry,  Strife  Historian. 


The  National  Officers 

Mrs.  Frances  Ingraham  Mann 


Vice-President  General  in  Charge  of  Organization 


Mrs.  Mann,  daughter  of  Dr.  James  B. 
Ingraham,  and  his  wife  Sarah  Guthrie,  is 
a  native  of  Ohio,  and  came  from  that  State 
to  Washington  with  her  husband,  Dr. 
Henry  L.  Mann,  in 
1883. 

Her  connection 
with  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolu- 
tion dates  from  Octo- 
ber, 1897,  and  she  has 
been  not  merely  an 
on-looker,  but  a  prac- 
tical worker  in  the 
organization  during 
the  time  of  her  resi- 
dence at  the  Capital. 

She  served  two 
terms  as  Regent  of 
the  Dolly  Madison 
Chapter,  first  from 
October,  1901,  to 
February,  1903,  and 
again  from  May, 
1909,  to  April,  191 1. 

She  has  served  the 
National  Board  as 
Corresponding  Secre- 
tary   General,    being 

elected  to  that  office  in  1903,  and  serving 
to  1905. 

She  served  the  Continental  Hall  Com- 


MRS.    FRANCES    INGRAHAM    MANN 


mittee  in  its  most  strenuous  days,  at  the 
time  of  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone,  in 
which  position  her  clear  and  concise  min- 
utes were  of  a  value  not  easily  esti- 
mated. 

Her  Revolutionary 
ancestor,  Captain 
John  Guthrie,  of 
Pennsylvania,  entered 
the  service  as  Lieu- 
tenant.  He  was 
wounded  at  Trenton, 
suffered  through  the 
terrible  winter  at 
Valley  Forge,  gave 
brilliant  service  in  the 
Border  troubles  of 
1 791,  and  in  1796 
was  commissioned 
Captain  in  the  Regu- 
lar Army.  A  record 
well  backed  by  the 
sterling  qualities 
transmitted  through 
Robert,  son  of 
James  of  Edinbor- 
ough,  son  of  that 
James,  beheaded  un- 
der the  behest  of 
Charles  II,  whose  loyal  and  true  spirit 
still  holds  his  descendants  to  that  straight 
path. 


The  President  General  regrets  that  it  is  impossible  for  her  to  make  individual  per- 
sonal acknowledgment  of  the  many  kindly  greetings  that  have  come  to  her  during  the 
holiday  season,  and  wishes,  through  the  magazine,  to  assure  these  friends  of  her  grateful 
appreciation  of  their  messages  of  good-will,  as  well  as  of  her  heartfelt  wish,  that  the  New 
Year,  which  is  upon  us,  may  have  in  store  many  blessings  for  them  each  and  all. 


Mrs.   Matthew  T.   Scott, 

President  General,  National  Society,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
Memorial  Continental  Hall,  Washington,  D.  C. 

December  23,  191 1. 

It  is  the  sad  duty  of  the  President  General  to  announce  to  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  the  death  of  the  beautiful  -and  gifted  woman,  Mrs.  Elroy  M. 
Avery,  who  for  so  many  years  has  been  the  efficient  and  devoted  Editor  of  our  official 
organ,  the  American   Monthly  Magazine. 

For  twelve  years  she  has  held  this  post  of  honor  and  responsibility,  doing  her  ut- 
most at  all  times  to  keep  the  widely  scattered  membership  of  the  N.  S.,  D.  A.  R.,  in- 
formed on,  and  in  touch  with,  all  official  matters  of  moment  to  the  Society. 

Her  passing  is  a  personal  loss  to  all  those  who  have  been  associated  with  her  in  our 
various  branches  of  patriotic  work;  and  her  memory  will  remain  green  and  fragrant  in 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  thousands  of  "  Daughters  "  who  knew  her,  only  through  the 
columns  of  the  magazine  she  so  ably  edited,  as  well  as  of  her  wide  circle  of  personal  friends. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  22,  191 1. 
Mr.  Elroy  M.  Avery, 

2831   Woodhill  Road,   S.  E.,  Cleveland,  Ohio: 
My  own  and  the  tenderest  sympathy  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  goes  out  to  you  in  the  shock  of  this  sudden  and  overwhelm- 
ing bereavement.     The  personal  loss  and  the  loss  to  the  N.  S.,  D.  A.  R.,  is 
irretrievable.  Julia  G.   Scott,  President  General. 


As  announced  by  the  President  Gen- 
eral, Mrs.  Elroy  M.  Avery,  for  twelve 
years  editor  of  the  American  Monthly 
Magazine,  suddenly  passed  away  at  her 
home  in  Cleveland,  December  22.  Early 
in  the  morning  her  husband  found  that 
she  was  not  well  and  summoned  the 
nearest  neighbors  and  the  family  physi- 
cian. Before  the  arrival  of  the  latter  she 
passed  peacefully  away.  She  went,  as  she 
had  always  wished  to  go,  without  pain  or 
lingering  illness. 

The  funeral,  which  was  held  on  the 
afternoon  of  December  24th,  was  marked 
by  demonstrations  of  general  sorrow.  The 
flags  were  at  half-mast  on  every  school- 
house  in  the  city,  the  home  overflowed  with 
gathered  friends,  hundreds  of  school  chil- 
dren waited  on  the  sidewalk,  a  score  of  or- 
ganizations and  many  friends  who  knew 
and  loved  her  sent  floral  tributes,  while  the 
public  and  the  press  proclaimed  her  "  Cleve- 
land's First  Woman." 

Catherine  Hitchcock  Tilden  Avery  was 
born  December  13,  1844,  and  was  married 


July  2,  1870.  Her  certificate  of  member- 
ship in  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution (National  No.  135)  bears  date  of 
January  30,  1892,  and  carries  the  auto- 
graph signatures  of  Caroline  Scott  Harri- 
son, President  General;  Mary  L.  Shields, 
Recording  Secretary  General,  and  Eugenia 
Washington,  Registrar  General.  She  soon 
became  the  founder  and  the  first  Regent  of 
the  Western  Reserve  Chapter,  and  for  sev- 
eral years  before  her  death  had  been  the 
Honorary  Regent  thereof.  She  served  as 
the  State  Regent  for  Ohio,  and  as  a  Vice- 
President  General  of  the  National  Society. 
Under  the  leadership  of  the  Western 
Reserve  Chapter,  the  local  organizations 
with  which  she  had  worked,  such  as  the 
Consumers'  League,  the  Woman's  Club 
House  Association,  the  Ohio  Woman's 
Press  Club,  and  many  more,  are  arranging 
a  public  memorial  meeting  to  be  held  in 
honor  of  her  memory  at  the  auditorium  of 
the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce  on 
the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  January  3, 
1912. 


The  Late  MRS.  ELROY  M.  AVERY 

FOR  TWELVE  YEARS  EDITOR  OF  THE  AMERICAN   MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

She  was  beloved  by  all  who  knew  her  and  will  live 
in  the  hearts  of  her  friends 


I  wish  to  express  my  deep  appreciation  of  Mrs.  Avery  as  a  loyal,  patriotic  woman  and  of 
her  always  faithful  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  The  AMERICAN  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  and  the 
Society  of  which  it  is  the  official  organ. 

Frederick  W.  Wilson. 


State  Conferences 

Connecticut,  October  26,    1911 


The  historic  "  Old  Harbor  Town  "  of 
New  London  was  chosen  for  the  eighteenth 
general  meeting  of  the  Connecticut  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution  held  on 
October  26 >  191 1,  in  response  to  the  cor- 
dial    invitation 


the 


by 
Shaw 


extended 
Lucretia 
Chapter. 

Under  the  able 
direction  of  the 
Regent,  Mrs. 
George  Maynard 
Minor,  the  un- 
tiring and  ener- 
getic members  of 
the  hostess  Chap- 
ter extended  a 
marked  and  un- 
usual degree  of 
hospitality  for  the 
comfort  and 
pleasure  of  their 
guests. 

Members  of 
the  Reception 
Committee  greet- 
ed the  delega- 
tions upon  their 
arrival,  and  the 
historic  places  of 
Colonial  and 
Revolutionary  in- 
terest were  vis-.  .1* 
ited.  In  the  social  rooms  of  the  First  Bap- 
tist, First  Congregational  and  Federal 
Street  Methodist  Churches,  informal  recep- 
tions were  held  and  delicious  luncheons 
were  served. 

The  general  meeting  held  in  the  Second 
Congregational  Church  was  opened  with  an 
organ  recital  of  classical  selections.  To  the 
music  of  Meyerbeer's  "  Coronation  March 
from  La  Prophete,"  a  procession  of  dis- 
tinguished speakers  and  guests  entered  from 
the  parish  house  into  the  church,  the  double 
line  passing  down  the  left  aisle  to  the  rear 
of  the  church,  and  up  the  right  aisle  to  the 
pulpit.     The  processional  was  led  by  the 


MRS.    JOHN    LAIDLAW    BUEL 
State  Regent,  Connecticut 


young  lady     ushers     and     pages,  daintily 
gowned  and  carrying  chrysanthemums. 

After  the  speakers  had  reached  the  plat- 
form the  invocation  was  pronounced  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Bixler,  pastor  of  the  church. 

Mrs.  John 
Laidlaw  B  u  e  1 , 
the  State  Regent, 
in  her  introduc- 
tory greeting 
commended  the 
whole-hearted 
hospitality  of  the 
Lucretia  Shaw 
Chapter,  and  in 
introducing  the 
Regent,  Mrs. 
George  Maynard 
Minor,  referred 
to  her  efforts  in 
behalf  of  the 
"  Guida  "  fund 
and  to  her 
thought  of  the 
"  Book  of  Re- 
membrance." 

Mrs.  Minor 
gracefully  wel- 
comed  the 
Daughters  and 
distinguished 
speakers  to  the 
historic  town 
founded  by  John 
She  referred  also 
whose  honor 
who 


Winthrop,  the  younger. 

to  the  nobility  of  the  woman  in 

the  Chapter  is  named,  Lucretia  Shaw 

lost  her  life  in  ministering  to  the  sufferers 

brought  by  the  British  prison  ships. 

Mayor  Mahan  extended  a  kindly  greet- 
ing and  welcome,  and  spoke  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  "  as  a  factor  in  all  which  makes 
for  the  development  of  good  citizenship 
and  the  love  of  home  and  country." 

In  a  few  felicitous  words  commending 
"  his  courage  and  adherence  to  high  ideals," 
Mrs.  Buel  introduced  the  next  speaker,  his 
excellency,  Simeon  E.  Baldwin,  Governor 
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of  Connecticut.  In  an  address  full  of  deep 
thought,  Governor  Baldwin  considered 
"  our  relations  as  citizens  of  Connecticut 
to  the  foreigner  in  Connecticut."  He  em- 
phasized the  point  that  "  what  the  incom- 
ing foreigner  needs  is  not  merely  to  be  pro- 
tected against  imposition  and  helped  toward 
employment,  but  sympathetic  protection  anc 
sympathetic  help."  "  We  all  ought  to 
meet  the  newcomer  in  a  hospitable  and 
helpful  spirit."  With  the  new  immigra- 
tion laws,  a  much  better  class  are  coming 
to  our  shores  and  "  we  should  see  that  they 
are  treated  with  the  respect  they  deserve." 

These  foreigners,  like  our  English  fore- 
fathers have  been  ready  to  encounter  risks 
and  take  chances.  They  are  hardy  and  ac- 
tive and  enterprising  men." 

After  two  violin  solos  by  Miss  Edna  V. 
Minor,  a  marble  bust  of  Oliver  Ellsworth 
was  unveiled,  and  Mrs.  John  T.  Sterling, 
Vice-President  General  from  Connecticut 
mentioned  a  few  reasons  for  honoring  Chief 
Justice  Ellsworth,  and  read  the  inscription 
to  be  placed  on  the  pedestal : 

"  This  bust  of  Oliver  Ellsworth  and  ped- 
estal are  given  by  the  Connecticut  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution  to  supple- 
ment the  gift  of  the  Connecticut  column  at 
Memorial  Continental  Hall  in  the  mem- 
orial portico,  given  in  1905  in  grateful  rec- 
ognition and  loving  appreciation  of  the 
faithful,  permanent  work  of  Mrs.  Sara 
Thomson  Kinney,  who  for  ten  years  had 
led  them  with  love  and  devotion.  This 
service  was  extended  to  fourteen  years  until 
she  retired  in  1909  at  her  own  earnest  re- 
quest. Her  devoted  Daughters  of  Con- 
necticut present  these  gifts  in  her  honor." 

Mrs.  Kinney  received  an  ovation  of  ap- 
plause when  she  rose  to  express  her  ap- 
preciation of  the  honor  extended  to  her  by 
the  Connecticut  Daughters. 

A  musical  treat  of  unusual  excellence 
was  afforded  by  three  solos  by  Mrs.  George 
S.  Palmer,  after  which,  Mrs.  Buel  intro- 
duced Mr.  Terence  Vincent  Powderly, 
Chief  of  Division  of  Information,  Bureau 
of  Immigration  and  Naturalization.  Mr. 
Powderly  laid  aside  his  written  address, 
and  charmed  his  hearers  by  his  wit  and  elo- 
quence in  presenting  some  phases  of  the 
immigration  problem,  which,  he  declared, 
was  not  a  new  one,  but  began  when  Colum- 
bus came  to  these  shores.  He  emphasized 
the  fact  that  we  need  the  foreigners,  "  as 
much,    if   not   more,    than    they    need    us. 


for  their  labor  in  the  development  of  our 
country.  The  trouble  with  us  is  that  in 
dealing  with  the  immigrant,  we  look  at  his 
faults  through  the  telescope  and  his  virtues 


through  the  microscope.  We  forget  what 
is  meant  by  that  stock,  but  truthful 
phrase,  the  brotherhood  of  man."  At  the 
conclusion   of  his  address,    Mr.   Powderly 

pyhihitPd     twn    aavpk   \vWtrh     hr    hoA     oeVoA 
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the  State  Regent  to  use  during  the  session. 
One  was  made  of  wood  of  old  St.  John's 
Church  where  the  Revolution  started,  and 
of  wood  which  grew  where  Cornwallis  sur- 
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rendered.  The  second  gavel  had  been  used 
in  every  great  labor  convention  in  this 
country  and  Europe,  and  by  Gladstone, 
John  Bright,  Bradlaugh  and  Parnell. 


After  the  singing  of  the  State  song, 
Mrs.  Buel  announced  that  only  $1,700  re- 
mained of  the  $5,000  necessary  to  complete 
the  publishing  of  the  "  Guida "  in  other 
languages.  V  o  1  - 
untary  pledges 
were  called  for 
and  $1,125  were 
quickly  pledged, 
after  which,  Mr. 
John  Foster  Carr, 
the  author  of  the 
"Guida,"  spoke 
briefly,  telling  of 
work  accomplished 
and  that  the  Po- 
lish and  Yiddish 
translations  would 
now  go  to  press. 

A  resolution  of 
sympathy  was  ex- 
tended to  Mrs. 
Hubert  Merrill 
Sedgwick,  who 
was  detained  by 
illness  from  giv- 
ing her  address, 
"Our  Rural 
Schools." 

After  the  sing- 
ing of  "  Jocelyn  " 
by  Mrs.  Palmer, 
with  violin  obli- 
gato  by  Miss 
Minor,  the  bene- 
diction was  pro- 
nounced by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Bixler. 

To  the  inspir- 
ing music  of  Men- 
delssohn's "  War 
March  from  Atha- 
lie,"  the  line  of 
ushers,  speakers 
and  officers  passed  in  recessional  through 
the  aisles  into  the  parish  house,  where  a 
reception  was  held. — Gertrude  Bell 
Browne,  State  Secretary. 


Massachusetts,  October  28-29,   191 


Boston  was  the  Mecca  for  all  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution  of  Massachu- 
setts, October  28  and  29,  for  on  these  dates 
the  annual  State  Conference  was  held  in 
historic  old  King's  Chapel. 


The  first  session  opened  Monday  after- 
noon, Mrs.  James  G.  Dunning,  State  Re- 
gent, presiding.  After  the  invocation  by 
the  State  Chaplain,  Mrs.  Leonard  B. 
Hatch,  and  the  singing  of  "  America,"  the 
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State  Vice-Regent,  Mrs.  Charles  G.  Chick 
extended  greetings  and  cordial  words  of 
welcome  to  Boston.  The  State  Regent 
made  gracious   response. 

Brief  reports  were  given  by  the  State 
Officers. 

The  State  Regent,  during  the  supposed 
vacation,  had  attended  two  National  Board 
Meetings  in  Washington,  visited  nine 
Chapters,  organized  three  new  Chapters 
and  answered  letters  literally  by  the  peck. 

The  standing  committees  also  submitted 
reports  of  their  undertakings  which  have 
kept  these  bodies  oc- 
cupied in  prepara-  ; 
tion  for  the  busier 
fall  and  winter  sea- 
son. 

A  letter  of  thanks 
from  Mr.  Chas. 
Alexander,  of  the 
Boston  Transcript, 
for  the  mahogany 
desk,  gift  of  the 
Massachusetts 
Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolu- 
tion and  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolu- 
tion, was  read. 

Mrs.  Alvin  R. 
Baily,  State  Direc- 
tor of  the  Children 
of  the  American 
Revolution,  reported 
two  new  societies 
formed — o  n  e  the 
"Sanctuary  of  Free- 
dom," a  name  sometimes  given  to  the  Old 
South  Church,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Old  South  Chapter. 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Masury,  Honorary 
State  Regent  and  Chairman  of  Permanent 
Headquarters,  reported  the  progress  of  the 
work  of  the  bazaar  to  be  held  December 
7  and  8. 

Mrs.  Crosby,  Regent  of  the  Lexington 
Chapter,  reported  the  critical  illness  of 
Mrs.  Charles  M.  Green,  Vice-Regent  of 
the  Lexington  Chapter  and  former  State 
Regent  and  it  was  voted  to  send  flowers 
and  a  loving  message  of  sympathy. 

Miss  Susan  Willard,  Chairman  of  Pres- 
ervation of  Historic  Spots,  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Conference  the  effort  be- 
ing made  to  preserve  the  West  Roxbury 
Meeting  House  on  the  old  Theodore  Park- 
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er  Church  formed  in  1706  and  built  in 
1 7 12,  or  63  years  before  the  Revolution,  it 
being  one  of  the  few  buildings  now  stand- 
ing which  our  soldiers  saw  as  they  marched 
to  battle  in  1775.  Two  thousand  dollars 
is  needed  to  preserve  the  property  for  pub- 
lic uses  and  the  Committee  recommend  the 
good  work. 

They  also  recommend  some  recogni- 
tion of  the  services  of  Solomon  Willard, 
as  superintendent  and  architect  of  Bunker 
Hill  Monument.  He  gave  his  time  gratu- 
itously, besides  being  one  of  the  largest  con- 
tributors to  the 
funds  for  its  erec- 
tion. To-day  there 
is  nothing  to  remind 
one  of  his  great 
work.  In  simple 
justice  to  him,  the 
Committee  recom- 
mend that  a  tablet 
be  placed  in  the 
lodge  at  Bunker 
Hill  to  commemo- 
rate the  memory  of 
Sol  om  o  n  Willard 
and  that  all  the 
Chapters  in  Massa- 
chusetts be  invited 
to  contribute. 

This  Committee 
has  made  out  a  list 
of  the  old  names  of 
the  streets  of  Bos- 
ton and  submitted 
them  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  High- 
ways, who  has  promised,  as  new  signs  are 
needed,  to  place  in  smaller  letters  under 
the  present  name,  the  historic  one.  Miss 
Willard  also  introduced  resolutions  that  the 
Society  protest  against  the  conversion  of 
the  Parkman  residence  into  a  business  place 
and  that  the  Society  use  its  influence  in  urg- 
ing that  the  house  be  preserved  as  a  me- 
morial to  Mr.  George  Francis  Parkman, 
who  gave  five  million  dollars  to  the  City  of 
Boston. 

Mrs.  Crosby,  Chairman  of  the  Magazine 
Committee,  bespoke  the  support  of  all  the 
Chapters  for  our  official  organ.  She  felt 
every  member  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  should  subscribe,  that 
in  no  other  way  could  we  keep  in  touch 
with  our  great  organization,  its  aims  and 
accomplishments,  that   in    pursuing    it  we 
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grow  enthusiastic  over  our  Society  and  in 
fact,  cannot  afford  to  do  without  it.  The 
State  Regent  added  words  of  praise  for 
the  Magazine,  saying,  "  It's  our  Society 
Magazine  and  we  want  to  support  it  so  it 
may  improve  still  more." 

Mrs.  Geo.  O.  Jenkins,  Chairman  of  the 
Children  of  the  Republic,  urged  the  forma- 
tion of  these  clubs.  She  said  we  could  do 
little  with  adults  as  their  ideas  and  ideals 
were  formed,  but  the  children  were  just 
waiting  to  be  taught,  that  we  could  honor 
our  ancestors  better  by  teaching  these  boys 
than  by  placing  markers  on  their  graves. 

Mrs.  Edward  Clark  reported  fourteen 
clubs  under  her    direction    in    Boston  and 
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said  she  could  have  many  more  if  the  Chap- 
ters would  send  her  helpers. 

Following  the  session  the  members  ad- 
journed to  the  State  Headquarters  for  the 
usual  informal  Monday  afternoon  reception 
and  tea,  the  State  Officers  and  the  members 
of  Martha  Vineyard  Chapter  acting  as 
hostesses. 

The  Tuesday  morning  session  was  oc- 
cupied with  reports  from  the  different 
Chapters  which  showed  splendid  work  be- 
ing done  along  every  line  of  patriotic  en- 
deavor, reports  which  could  not  fail  to  in- 
spire every  listener  and  drive  away  all  pessi- 
mistic forebodings  as  to  the  future  of  our 
country,  when  such     a     devoted     army  of 


workers  are  doing  such  noble,  disinterested, 
patriotic  service. 

One  could  but  marvel,  as  the  reports 
were  read,  and  the  State  Regent  by  her 
words  of  introduction,  or  her  mention  of 
some  work  done  by  the  Chapter  and  not  in- 
cluded in  the  report,  at  her  knowledge  of 
each  Chapter  and  her  close  touch  with  all. 
The  morning  session  adjourned  at  noon 
for  luncheon  at  the  Adams  House.  The 
first  part  of  the  afternoon  session  was  de- 
voted to  a  continuation  of  reports  from 
Chapters. 

The  announcement  of  the  State  Regent 
that  it  was  possible  for  Massachusetts  to 
have  a  room  in  Continental  Hall  was  re- 
ceived with  much 
enthusiasm  and  a 
motion  to  secure 
the  room  was  made 
at  once  by  Miss 
Vining,  Regent  of 
the  John  Adams 
Chapter,  with  a 
promise  of  the  use 
of  one  hyndred 
dollars  from  the 
Chapter  to  hold 
the  room.  The 
motion  was  unani- 
mously carried  and 
many  Regents  at 
once  pledged 
money  for  the 
room. 

Upon  the  an- 
nouncement of  the 
Vice-Regent,  Mrs.  Chick,  that  the  Sons  of 
the  American  Revolution  would  visit  Boston 
in  May,  it  was  voted  to  open  headquarters 
and  entertain  the  visitors  on  that  oc- 
casion. A  delightful  feature  of  the  after- 
noon was  the  singing  of  Barbara  Fritchie 
and  the  State  song  by  the  talented  vocal- 
ist, Mrs.  Lester  Bartlett,  of  John  Adams 
Chapter. 

The  Conference  was  an  inspiration  and 
an  incentive  to  even  greater  endeavor  to 
all  who  attended  and  the  prophecy  of  the 
State  Regent  that  a  Conference  in  Boston 
was  always  a  good  Conference,  was  more 
than  fulfilled. — H.  Josephine  Hayward, 
Assistant  State  Historian. 


John  Paul  Jones 

His  Home  in  America 


With  appropriate  ceremonies  the  tablet 
to  mark  the  home  of  John  Paul  Jones  was 
unveiled  at  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  Novem- 
ber 25,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Betty 
Washington  Lewis  Chapter,  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution,  of  this  city.  Be- 
sides a  large  Committee  of  Honor,  com- 
posed of  leading  citizens  of  Fredericksburg 
and  a  number  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Rev- 
olution, there  was 
present  a  large  crowd 
of  citizens  generally 
and  pupils  of  all  the 
schools  and  colleges  of 
the  city. 

Judge  John  T. 
Goolrick  presided, 
and  after  the  invoca- 
tion by  Rev.  J.  H. 
Henderlite,  said  as 
follows : 

"William  Paul 
came  to  this  town 
about  1760,  and  con- 
duct e  d  a  tailoring 
business  in  connection 
with  a  small  mer- 
chandise store.  He 
died  here  in  1773,  and 
is  buried  in  St. 
George's  Church 
graveyard,  where  a 
moss-covered  tomb- 
stone marks  the  spot 

upon  which  there  is  inscribed,  '  William 
Paul,  1773.'  His  will,  dated  1773,  is  re- 
corded in  this  county,  in  which  he  leaves 
his  house  designated  by  number,  to  his  sis- 
ter, Mary  Young,  and  her  two  eldest  chil- 
dren in  Arbigland  Parish,  Kirkbeam, 
Scotland.  John  Paul  Jones,  in  his  wiU, 
devised  a  portion  of  his  property  to  this 
sister,  Mary  Taylor,  of  Arbigland.  From 
these  two  wills  there  is  unimpeachable 
proof  that  William  Paul  and  John  were 
brothers,  that  William  Paul  lived  here, 
and  that  he  had  his  home  in  the  house 
described  by  number  in  his  will,  being 
the  house  now  standing  on  the  corner  of 
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Caroline  and  Prussia  streets,  in  this  town." 
In  "  The  Pilot,"  Cooper,  edition  of  1823, 
in  which  novel  the  mysterious  pilot,  its 
hero,  was  John  Paul  Jones,  the  author 
says: 

"  John  Paul  Jones  was  the  most  dis- 
tinguished hero  of  our  Revolutionary  War. 
He  was  the  creator  of  the  American  navy. 
He  was  redoubtable  upon  the  ocean  as 
Washington  was  upon 
the  land.  He  made 
his  first  voyage  to 
America  in  the 
Friendship  of  White- 
haven, and  before  he 
was  thirteen  landed 
on  the  shore  of  the 
Rappahannock.  John 
Paul's  eldest  brother. 
William,  had  pre- 
viously emigrated  to 
America  and  married 
and  settled  in  Fred- 
ericksburg. ...  In 
1773  he  went  to  Vir- 
ginia again  to  arrange 
the  affairs  of  '  his 
brother  William.' 
There  he  assumed  the 
name  of  Jones.  Four 
years  after  he  had 
volunteered  in  the 
cause  of  America, 
he  wrote  to  Baron 
Vande  Copellaw :  '  America  has  been  the 
country  of  my  fond  election,  since  I  was 
thirteen,  when  I  first  saw  it.'  " 

In  that  very  admirable  and  reliable  life 
of  John  Paul  Jones  by  Alexander  Slidell 
Mackenzie,  published  in  1846,  after  re- 
ferring to  the  fact  that  William  Paul  lived 
in  Fredericksburg,  it  is  recorded :  "  In 
1773  he  went  to  Virginia  to  arrange  the 
affairs  of  his  brother  William,  who  died 
without  issue."  And  in  the  National  Por- 
trait Gallery,  1836,  it  is  written:  "In  the 
year  1773  we  find  him  in  Virginia,  ar- 
ranging the  estate  of  his  elder  brother  Wil- 
liam, who  had  settled  in  Fredericksburg, 
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and  had  died  there  without  issue.  About 
this  period  he  added  Jones  to  his  name." 

Reference  is  also  hereby  made  to  John 
Paul  Jones's  "  Memoirs,"  page  10.  After 
the  War  of  the  Revolution  the  State  of 
Virginia  offered  to  give  certain  lands  to 
those  who  served  ■  loyally  and  faithfully  in 
that  war  and  who  were  citizens  and  resi- 
dents of  Virginia  at  the  time  of  their  en- 
listments.    For  the  

purpose  of  getting 
this  bounty  land, 
Janette  Taylor, 
one  of  the  devisees 
of  William  Paul, 
and  of  John  Paul 
Jones,  filled  her 
application,  1838, 
as  follows:  "  Me- 
morial of  the  Heirs 
of  Commodore 
John  Paul  Jones." 

"  To  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Council 
of  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia: 

"  The  memorial 
of  the  devisees  of 
Commodore  John 
Paul  Jones  respect- 
fully  represent, 
that  their  testator 
was  a  citizen  of 
Virginia  and  a  resi- 
dent of  the  town 
of  Fredericksburg 
when  he  accepted 
a  commission  in 
the  Continental 
Navy,  dated  22d 
day  of  December, 
1775  (see  journal 
of  Congress,  Vol. 
I,    page    212)     as 

first  lieutenant  of  the  Alfred,  on  board 
which  ship  before  Philadelphia  he  hoisted 
with  his  own  hands  the  flag  of  freedom  for 
the  first  time  it  was  displayed.  That  as  Cap- 
tain of  the  Ranger  in  Quiberon  Bay  on  the 
14th  day  of  February,  1778,  he  claimed 
and  obtained  from  Monsieur  Le  Motte 
Piequet  the  first  salute  to  the  flag  of  the  in- 
fant republic  from  a  foreign  power.  That 
he  had  been  residing  in  Fredericksburg 
about  two  years  previous  to  accepting  his 
commission.  Your  memorialists  are  ad- 
vised that  their  testator,  being  a  resident  of 
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Fredericksburg,  Va.,  when  he  entered  the 
service,  and  having  faithfully  served  from 
the  commencement  to  the  end  of  the  war, 
became  entitled  to  the  land  bounty  prom- 
ised to  all  who  should  so  serve.  They, 
therefore,  hope  that  the  quantity  allowed 
by  law  to  officers  of  his  rank  may  now  be 

rented  to  them.  ,,  ,  ^ 

Janette  Taylor, 

"  on  behalf  of  her- 
self and  other  heirs 
of  John  Paul 
Jones." 

See  Executive 
Archives,  State  of 
Virginia,  also  Doc. 
No.  19,  House 
of  Representatives, 
twenty-f  ou  rt  h 
Congress,  Second 
Session. 

Filed  with  the 
memorial  of  this 
niece  of  John  Paul 
Jones  was  a  letter 
from  Judge  Fran- 
cis T.  Brooke,  of 
the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals of  Virginia, 
and  whose  resi- 
dence, St.  Julien, 
was  nearby.  His 
brother,  Dr.  Law- 
rence Brooke,  was 
the  surgeon  of  the 
Bon  Homme 
Richard  the  whole 
of  her  celebrated 
cruise.  I  think  I 
remember  to  have 
seen  him,  when 
very  young,  in 
1773.  I  was  at 
school  in  Freder- 
icksburg, and  William  Paul  was  a  Scotch 
tailor,  who  made  my  clothes.  On  his  death 
John  came  to  Fredericksburg.  I  then  saw 
him  in  the  shop  when  I  went  for  my  clothes. 
On  seeing  his  picture  years  after  I  remem- 
bered this.  It  is  a  mistake  that  his  brother 
was  a  merchant.  I  do  not  think  he  re- 
mained long  in  Fredericksburg.  The  next 
year,  I  think,  he  was  employed  in  the  navy. 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

Francis  T.  Brooke. 
To     General     William     Lambert, 
Richmond,  Va. 
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In  response  to  this  memorial,  with  all 
die  proofs  and  papers  riled  with  it,  the  fol- 
lowing order  was  made: 

"  Executive  Department, 
Richmond,    Va., 

"  December  21,   1838. 

"  The  heirs  of  John  Paul  Jones  are  al- 
lowed land  bounty  for  his  services  in  the 
Continental  Navy  equal  in  rank  of  a  brig- 
dier-general  in  the  Continental  service,  for 
a  service  of  seven  years  and  ten  months  and 
eleven  days.  The  register  will  issue  a  war- 
rant accordingly,  if  not  heretofore  drawn. 
"  David  Campbell/' 

This  executive  order,  of  course,  would 
never  have  been  made  without  full  proof 
that  John  Paul  Jones  was  a  resident  and 
citizen  of  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  at  the  time 
of  his  appointment  as  lieutenant  in  the 
Continental  Navy. 

See  also  "  Virginia  Magazine  History," 
Vol.  VII,  No.  3. 

And  it  is  susceptible  of  proof,  and  in- 
deed cannot  be  disputed  or  denied,  that 
before  he  came  here  he  lived  in  Arbigland, 
Scotland,  where  he  was  born,  and  after  re- 
ceiving his  commission  during  the  Revolu- 
tion, his  life  was  spent  at  sea.  And  that 
after  the  close  of  the  war  he  made  his  home 
in  Paris,  where  he  died  in  July,  1792,  in 
the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

This  town  will  ever  guard  with  zealous 
and  vigilant  care  the  memory  of  the  father 
and  founder  of  the  American  Navy,  and 
will  ever  cherish  as  a  part  of  its  hallowed 
history  that  his  only  home  in  America  was 
within  its  gates,  and  that  from  here  he 
went  forth  to  blazen  his  way  to  glory  by 
the  very  magic  of  his  marvelous  and  won- 
derful genius. 

Now,  after  many  years  he  sleeps  in  the 
soil  of  the  land  he  loved  so  much,  and  for 
which  he  served  and  suffered  so  much. 
The  republic  is  very  much  indebted  to 
General  Horace  Porter  for  his  patriotic 
and  splendid  work  in  causing  all  that  is 
mortal  of  this  man,  who  is  immortal,  to 
find  sepulchre  within  the  shadow  of  the 
hall  in  which  naval  officers  are  equipped 
to  follow  where  Jones  led.  At  the  com- 
memorative exercises  held  at  Annapolis, 
standing  by  the  flag-draped  bier  of  the 
great  commodore,  the  general  impressively 


said:  "The  history  of  John  Paul  Jones 
reads  more  like  romance  than  reality.  It 
is  more  like  a  fable  tale  of  ancient  days 
than  the  story  of  an  American  sailor  of 
only  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago.  As  light 
and  shade  produce  the  most  attractive  ef- 
fects in  a  picture,  so  the  singular  contrasts, 
the  strange  vicissitudes  of  his  eventful  life, 
surround  him  with  an  interest  that  attaches 
to  few  of  the  world's  celebrities.  His  rise 
from  the  humble  master's  apprentice  to  the 
command  of  conquering  squadrons;  his 
transition  from  the  low-born  peasant  boy 
to  the  favorite  of  imperial  courts;  crouch- 
ing at  times  within  the  shadow  of  obscur- 
ity, at  other  times  standing  on  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  fame- — these  are  some  of  the 
features  of  his  marvelous  career  that  ap- 
peal to  the  imagination,  excite  man's  won- 
der, and  fascinate  the  minds  of  all  who 
make  a  study  of  his  life.  As  long  as  man- 
ly courage  is  talked  of,  or  heroic  deeds  are 
honored,  there  will  remain  green  in  the 
hearts  of  brave  men  the  talismanic  name 
of  Paul  Jones." 

Ben  P.  Willis,  of  the  Fredericksburg 
bar,  then  made  the  dedicatory  address,  and 
told  in  eloquent  language  of  the  renowned 
John  Paul  Jones  when  master  of  the  seas 
in  the  days  when  America  renounced  her 
allegiance  to  England. 

Mr.  Willis,  during  the  ceremonies,  pre- 
sented to  Mrs.  John  T.  Goolrick,  a  past 
regent  of  the  Betty  Washington  Lewis 
Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution, a  handsome  gold  Maltese  cross,  a 
gift  from  M.  J.  Gately,  a  citizen  of  Fred- 
ericksburg, in  recognition  of  the  patriotic 
services  of  Mrs.  Goolrick,  who  has  been 
active  in  securing  this  tablet  and  having  it 
placed.  Mrs.  Goolrick  is  the  wife  of  Judge 
John  T.  Goolrick,  who  probably  has  done 
more  than  any  citizen  in  Virginia  to  keep 
alive  the  interest  in  the  history  of  John 
Paul  Jones. 

Miss  Josephine  Carter  Barney  pulled 
the  cord  which  drew  apart  the  two  Ameri- 
can flags  and  exposed  the  tablet  to  view. 
The  selection  of  Miss  Barney  for  this  duty 
was  especially  suitable  to  this  occasion,  one 
of  her  great-uncles  having  served  on  the 
Bon  Homme  Richard  with  Commodore 
John  Paul  Jones. 
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The  Revolutionary  Soldiers  Buried  in  Sangamon  County,  111. 


ISAAC  BAKER. 
MOSES  BROADWELL. 
GEORGE  BRYAN. 
JOHN  BURTON. 
ENOS  CAMPBELL. 
CHRISTIAN  CARVER. 
MICHAEL  CLIFFORD. 
PHILIP  CROWDER. 
JAMES  DINGMAN. 
ROBERT  FISK. 
JAMES  HAGGARD. 
EZEKIEL   HARRISON. 


JOHN  LOCKRIDGE. 
THOMAS  MASSIE. 
JOEL  MAXCY. 
PETER   MILLINGTON. 
ZACHARIAH   NANCE. 
JOHN  OVERSTREET. 
WILLIAM  PENNY. 
JOHN  PURVINES. 
WILLIAM  RALSTON. 
THOMAS  ROYAL. 
JOHN  TURLEY. 
JOHN   WHITE. 


Mrs.  Amos  G.  Draper,  Editor, 
Kendall  Green,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Answers. 

1985.  Mott.— Mrs.  Mary  Mott  Boswell,  Re- 
gent of  the  Paducah  Chapter,  writes  that  the 
name  of  the  wife  of  James  (son  of  John,  and 
grandson  of  Adam,  the  emigrant)  was  Eliza- 
beth Cundiff,  from  whom  she  is  descended. 

2133.  Willis— Jessup.— Information  in  re- 
gard to  the  Willis  ancestry  may  be  found  in 
the  Willis  genealogies  found  in  Lenox  Library, 
N.  Y.,  and  in  all  other  large  libraries.  Thomas 
Willis  must  have  been  a  descendant  of  George 
Wyllys,  of  Eng.,  who  came  to  America  in 
1637,  settling  in  Hartford,  Conn.  My  grand- 
father was  the  seventh  Thomas  Willis  in  di- 
rect descent,  and  had  brothers  Joel  and  Alfred, 
who  settled  in  Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y.,  when  it 
was  a  wilderness.  One  of  them  married  a 
Quakeress. — Mrs.  Henrv  W.  Jones,  Prospect 
Hill  Park,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

2134  (2). — As  the  number  of  letters  received 
by  the  Genealogical  Editor  exceeds  two  thou- 
sand in  the  course  of  a  year,  it  is  impossible 
for  her  to  answer  queries  by  mail,  except  in 
special  cases. 

2148  (3)  and  (4)  Hall,  Tiffany,  Swet- 
land.— We  are  indebted  to  Mrs.  Marilla  A. 
Swetland  Walter,  of  Tunkhannock,  Pa.,  a 
granddaughter  of  Joseph  and  Salome  (Hall) 
Swetland,  "  daughter  of  Lord  Butler  Swetland, 
and  now  in^  my  82d  year  "  for  the  suggestion 
that  the  Historical  Society  at  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.,  might  be  able  to  furnish  the  desired  in- 
formation. 

2151.  Stephens. — A  Stephens  genealogy,  giv- 
ing the  line  of  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  can  be 
obtained  from  Plowden  Stevens,  2126  Wash- 
ington Ave.,  New  York  City. — Mrs.  T.  C. 
Starret,  Detroit,  Mich. 

2168.  Edmiston. — William  Edmondson  (not 
Edmiston),  is  the  name  of  the  Rev.  soldier 
asked  about.  An  account  of  his  death  can  be 
found  in  "Kings  Mountain  and  Its  Heroes," 
by  Lyman  C.  Draper.  The  battle  of  Kings 
Mountain  was  fought  Oct.  7,  1780.  There 
were  eight  men  in  the  Rev.  War  from  S.  C. 
name  Edmondson,  and  I  am  a  descendant  of 
one  of  them,  but  cannot  quite  trace  the  line.  I 
would  be  glad  to  correspond  with  E.  C.  G. — 
Mrs.  L.  D.  Childs,  2202  Plain  St.,  Columbia, 
S.  C.  The  General  Editor  would  suggest  that 
both  ladies  correspond  with  Mrs.  R.  H.  Ed- 


mondson, 271  Grand  St.,  Morgantown,  W.  Va., 
Vice-Pres.  Gen.,  who  may  be  able  to  assist 
them. 

2169.  Scott — Adams. — John  Scott,  who  set- 
tled in  Virginia,  was  b.  in  Scotland  ab.  1725-30. 
Went  to  Ireland  and  there  took  part  in  the 
"  Irish  Rebellion."  Came  to  America,  and  m. 
a  Miss  Thornton,  and  had:  Thomas,  William, 
and  Samuel  (who  were  in  the  Battle  of  Kings 
Mountain),  Hannah,  and  Martha. 

Samuel  Scott,  b.  1762,  m.  Aug.  5.  1873, 
Martha  McCorkle.  She  was  b.  July  12,  1768, 
and  d.  Sept.  17,  1863,  in  Rushville,  111.  He  d. 
Dec.  12,  1820,  in  Jessamine  Co.,  Ky.,  and  was 
buried  in  Middleborough.  Their  children 
were:  John,  b.  1784,  m.  Abbie  Stevenson; 
Thomas,  b.  Aug.  22,  1786,  m.  (1)  Mary  Mar- 
kinson,  m.  (2)  Mrs.  Davis;  Elizabeth,  b.  1788, 
m.  Alexander  Walker;  Margaret,  b.  1790,  m. 
Thomas  Henry;  Joseph,  b.  1792,  m.  Sarah  Sut- 
ton; Griselda,  b.  1793,  m.  Larkin  Davis;  Mar- 
tha, b.  1795,  m.  Joseph  Gilmer  Walker;  Ruth, 
b.  1797,  m.  Samuel  Markinson;  Nancy,  b.  1800, 
m.  Green  Fletcher;  Jennie  (or  Jane),  b.  1801, 

m.  Elijah  Mahan;  James  McCorkle,  b. 

1803,  m.   Miss  Criswell;   Samuel,  b.  1804,  m. 

Sarah  Woods  Duncan;  Mary,  b.  1807, 

m.  Hugh  Kelso  Walker;  Sarah  Ann,  b.  1809, 
m.  Matthew  Mahan,  and  William  Thornton,  b. 
1812,  m.  Sarah  Ann  Sellers.  Further  informa- 
tion on  this  line  will  be  given,  if  desired,  by 
Miss  F ranees  E.  Emerson,  Plymouth,  Ind. 

2178.  Copp. — While  the  service  given  by  D. 
C.  B.  is  abundant  to  entitle  his  descendants  to 
admission  to  the  D.  A.  R.,  is  she  sure  that  it 
is  the  service  performed  by  Joshua  Copp,  of 
Hampstead,  N.  H.,  who  m.  Sarah  Poor?  Ac- 
cording to  the  History  of  Hampstead,  Vol.  I, 
p.  408,  Joshua  and  Sarah  (Poor)  Copp  had 
children  b.  in  Hampstead,  as  follows :  Molly, 
b.  1759;  Elizabeth,  b.  1761 ;  Moses,  b.  1763; 
Eliphalet,  b.  1765;  Sarah,  b.  1767;  Joshua,  b. 
1769;  Susanna,  b.  1771;  Mehitable,  b.  1773; 
George  Washington,  b.  1776;  Benjamin  Lit- 
tle, b.  1780;  and  Nathaniel  Peabody,  b.  1783. 
According  to  a  statement  in  the  second  vol- 
ume, he  had  also  another  child  b.  in  Hamp- 
stead, the  lines  of  all  of  whom  are  carried 
down  in  the  Poore  genealogy.  It  does  not 
seem  probable,  therefore,  that  this  Joshua 
Copp  settled  in  Warren,  but  rather  that  he 
lived  in  Hampstead.  during  the  Rev. — Gen.  Ed. 

2179.  Hooper. — The  Hooper  genealogy  can 
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be  obtained  from  Charles  H.  Pope,  Pope 
Building,  Boston.  There  are  four  parts,  the 
price  is  $7,  with  an  additional  20  cents  for 
postage. — Mrs.  G.  L.  Cooper,  Ligonier,  Ind. 

2199.  Smith. — James  Smith,  Signer  of  the 

Declaration,  m.  Elinor  — ,  and  had  Pegsy, 

Betsy,  George,  and  Jem.  They  lived  at  78  St 
George  St.,  York,  Pa.  This  information  is 
taken  from  a  letter  written  at  Phila.,  Oct.  6, 
1776,  now  in  the  possession  of  Miss  Elizabeth 
Cowing,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.  It  is  hoped  that 
she  will  send  a  copy  of  the  entire  letter  to 
the  Editor  of  the  American  Monthly  Maga- 
zine to  be  printed. 

2190.  Maxwell — Garner. — The  John  Max- 
well, who  m.  Fannie  Garner,  d.  in  1819.  His 
son,  Bezaleel  is  buried  at  Hanover,  Ind.  For 
fuller  information  in  regard  to  this  Maxwell 
line  write  Mr.  John  Milton  Maxwell,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. — Mrs.  Wm.  A.  Guthrie,  Franklin, 
Ind. 

2203  (5)  Morris. — Sally  Morris,  who  m. 
Thomas  Robinson,  was  not  a  descendant  of 
the  Signer,  Robert  Morris.  I  cannot  tell  who 
her  father  was. — Gen.  Ed. 

2206.  Fowler — Weller. — According  to  a 
chart,  gotten  up  with  a  great  deal  of  care  by 
G.  L.  Fowler,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Stephen  Fow- 
ler, who  m.  Rhoda  Weller,  was  the  son  of 
Stephen  Fowler,  Sr.,  of  Westfield,  and  his 
(1)  wife,  Rhoda  Bancroft,  whom  he  m.  in 
1746.  Stephen  was  a  direct  descendant  of  Wm. 
Fowler,  magistrate  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in 
1640. 

2225.  Rush. — A  short  but  graphic  account  of 
Benjamin  Rush  can  be  found  in  Vol.  XXI, 
p.  no,  of  the  American  Monthly  Magazine. 
Another  account  can  also  be  found  in  "The 
Stockton  Family  of  New  Jersey  and  Some 
Other  Stocktons,"  written  by  the  late  Thomas 
C.  Stockton,  of  San  Diego,  Cal.,  and  published 
this  year  in  Washington,  D.  C,  by  his  widow. 
— Gen.  Ed. 

2253. — The  Boston  Evening  Transcript,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  (Monday  and  Wednesday  editions), 
the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  State  Express,  the 
Newport  Mercury,  Newport,  R.  I.,  the  Atlanta 
Constitution,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  are  some  of  the 
periodicals  which  devote  more  or  less  of  their 
contents  to  genealogy. — Gen.  Ed. 

2258  (2).— Mrs.  Lucy  A.  H.  Burgert,  10074 
Kee  Mar  Court,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  assisted  in 
compiling  the  Meigs'  genealogy,  and  knows  all 
about  it.— Mr s.  E.  M.  Avery,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

2284  (3)  Wright — Knowlton. — The  Jewett 
genealogy,  by  F.  C.  Jewett  (1908),  makes  men- 
tion of  a  Capt.  Joshua  and  Abigail  Wright, 
of  Hollis,  N.  H.,  who  had  a  son,  Uriah  (b. 
Dec.  8,  1754,  a  Rev.  soldier  from  Hollis,  and 
m.  Eunice  Jewett),  and  also  a  dau.,  Abigail. 
It  might  be  well  to  follow  out  this  clue  a  lit- 
tle further. — Gen.  Ed. 

2286.  DeHaven. — A  history  of  the  DeHaven 
family,  by  Howard  DeHaven  Ross,  was 
printed  in  1894,  but  is  now  out  of  print.  It  is 
probable  that  any  good  book-dealer  might  pro- 
cure a  copy,  especially  those  mentioned  in  pre- 
vious numbers  of  the  magazine. — Gen  Ed. 

2292.  Arndt — Smith. — The  only  child  of 
Capt.  John  Arndt  mentioned  in  quite  a  lengthy 
sketch   of   him   in   the   "  History   of   Easton, 


Pa.,"  by  the  Rev.  U.  W.  Condit  (pub.  1885),  is 
Benjamin.  I  would  suggest  sending  to  the 
register  of  wills  of  Northampton  Co.,  Pa., 
Easton,  Pa.,  inclosing  a  dollar,  the  usual  fee, 
and  asking  for  a  copy  of  John  Arndt's  will, 
who  d.  in  181 5. — Gen.  Ed. 

2297. — The  service  given  for  Edward  Swan- 
son  is  amply  sufficient  to  entitle  his  descen- 
dants to  admission  to  the  D.  A.  R.  In  the 
American  Monthly  Magazine  for  Dec,  1907, 
the  Registrar  General  made  the  following  re- 
quest of  the  National  Board: 

"  There  are  a  number  of  heroes  who  have 
not  as  yet  been  recognized  by  this  Society.  I 
wish  to  plead  their  cause  to-day.  They  are 
those  who  were  engaged  on  the  frontiers  dur- 
ing the  Revolution,  in  protecting  their  homes 
from  the  Indians,  and  it  is  an  historical  fact 
that  many  of  these  attacks  were  inspired  by 
the  British. 

"  1.  May  not  the  descendants  of  the  young 
mother  who  was  dragged  from  her  home  with 
her  babe  in  her  arms,  compelled  first  to  wit- 
ness the  destruction  of  that  child,  and  then 
murdered  herself,  be  allowed  to  inscribe  her 
name  on  our  Roll  of  Honor?  Again,  may 
not  the  descendants  of  the  lad  of  fourteen, 
who  was  attacked  and  carried  away  captive 
with  his  father,  and  at  the  time  of  his  escape, 
himself  killed  one  of  the  Indians,  and  then 
wandered  for  days  in  the  wilderness  before 
reaching  home,  be  allowed  to  place  his  name 
on  our  list  also? 

"2.  When  Daniel  Boone  presented  a  peti- 
tion to  Congress  for  recognition  of  his  serv- 
ices during  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  the 
committee  to  whom  it  was  referred,  reported: 
That  it  appears  to  the  committee  that,  although 
the  petitioner  was  not  officially  employed  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  yet  that 
he  was  actually  engaged  against  their  enemies 
through  the  whole  of  the  Revolution.  I  have 
assured  the  descendants  of  these  and  many 
others  that  I  would  present  their  case  to  you 
and  request  a  favorable  decision."  This  re- 
quest was  granted,  and  the  Board  has  never 
reversed  its  decision. — Gen.  Ed. 

2304  (3)  Blackman. — There  is  no  mention 
of  a  Sarah  Blackman  in  the  Jewett  genealogy, 
but  there  is  an  Ezekiel,  b.  Feb.  18,  1769,  whose 
line  is  not  carried  out  farther.  He  was  the 
son  of  Stephen  Jewett,  a  Rev.  soldier  from 
Lanesboro,  Mass.,  and  his  wife,  Mehitable 
Harris ;  and  the  line  is  carried  back  to  the  emi- 
grant. I  would  suggest  that  J.  P.  S.  write  Dr. 
Frederic  Clarke  Jewett,  Md.  Historical  So- 
ciety Rooms,  Baltimore,  Md.,  the  compiler  of 
the  genealogy,  who  may  be  able  to  give  as- 
sistance.— Gen.  Ed. 

Batch eller. — The  genealogy  of  Mehitable 
Batcheller,  who  lived  in  Northbridge,  Mass., 
may  be  obtained  from  Charles  Z.  Batcheller, 
Cottage  Street,  Whitinsville,  Mass. — Mrs. 
Anna  C.  Paine,  Whitinsville,  Mass. 

Queries. 

2279.  Hall. — Is  there  any  genealogy  of  the 
Hall  family,  which  includes  the  names  of 
Joshua,  Levi,  or  Ezra  Hall? 

(2)  Avery. — Would  also  like  to  know  the 
price  of  the  Avery  genealogy. — E.  O.  C. 
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2280.  Palmer  —  Wilson  —  Sweet. — Gideon 
Palmer  m.  Jane  Wilson,  of  Deerfield,  Conn., 
ab.  1760,  and  later  went  from  Cow  Neck, 
Conn.,  to  New  Baltimore,  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Their  third  son,  Robert  G.  Palmer,  m.  Eunice 
Sweet.  Was  Gideon  a  Rev.  soldier?  Wanted, 
dates  of  birth,  marriage,  and  death  of  Gideon 
Palmer,  and  wife,  Jane  Wilson — names  of 
their  parents — also  date  of  birth  of  Eunice 
Smith,  with  names  of  her  parents. — H.  L.  P.  L. 

2281.  Tinsley — Willis. — Ancestry  desired 
of  Samuel  Tinsley,  a  resident  of  Shelby  Co., 
Ky.,  in  1790,  whither  he  had  emigrated  from 
Va.  The  name  of  his  first  wife,  whom  he  m. 
in  Va.  is  also  desired.  He  had  one  child,  Sam- 
uel, by  her;  then  m.   (2)   Miss Willis, 

and  had:  Washington,  Burton,  James,  Henry 
Willis,    Benjamin,   Joseph,    Martha    (who    m. 

Huss),  Elizabeth  (who  m. Shep- 

ard),  Sarah    (who  m.  ),  and  Mary  H. 

(who  m.  McCampbell).    James  was  b. 

1812,  and  d.  in  1879,  and  lived  on  that  section 
of  land  in  Shelby  Co,  which  his  father  had 
owned  from  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  of 
the  county. 

(2)  Rider — Bradley. — Ancestry  desired  of 
John  Rider,  b.  1756;  m.  Elizabeth  Bradley  and 
enlisted  from  Lee  Co.,  Va.,  in  the  Rev.  Later 
he  emigrated  to  Loudon  Co.  Tenn.,  where  he 
d.  Their  children  were :  Huston,  James  Alex- 
ander, Elizabeth,  Nancy,  and  John  (who  was 
one  of  the  first  white  children  born  in  Fort 
Loudon).— B.  C.  R. 

2282.  Cole — Lawson. — Should  like  any  in- 
formation concerning  Henry  Cole,  who  fought 
in  the  Rev.  under  Gen.  Gates,  and  also  of 
James  Lawson,  who  was  in  the  Battle  of 
Saratoga. — F.  G.  S. 

2283.  Wood — Hart — Kurtz. — In  the  Old 
Swedes  Church  of  Phila.  is  found  the  marriage 
record  of  Jacob  Kurtz,  of  Phila  (son  of  Peter 
and  Sarah  Kurtz),  "past  23,"  and  Rebecca 
Wood,  of  Burlington,  N.  J.  (dau.  of  John 
and  Martha  Wood),  "past  21,"  June  1,  1794. 
It  is  said  that  this  Martha  Wood  was  the  dau. 
of  John  Hart,  the  Signer.  Can  that  be 
proved  ?—M.   T.  M. 

2284.  Stevens. — Joseph  Stevens,  b.  June  14, 
1752,  at  Sheffield,  Mass.,  m.  Naomi  (said  to 
be  Naomi  Mathews).  Information  desired  as 
to  her  name  and  family 

(2)  Miller — Dickinson. — Hannah  Dickin- 
son m.  Jedediah  Miller,  who  was  b.  ab.  1778. 
They  lived  at  Monterey,  N.  Y.  Information 
regarding  ancestry  of  above  couple  desired. 

(3)  Wright — Knowlton. — Abigail  Wright 
m.  Benjamin  Knowlton  in  1776,  and  lived  at 
Hollis,  N.  H.  To  what  Wright  family  does 
Abigail  belong,  and  what  Rev.  service,  if  any 
belongs  to  her  ancestors? — D.  S. 

2285.  Winans — Waters. — Wanted,  date  and 
place  of  marriage  of  John  Winans,  private 
in  Capt.  Shepard's  Co.,  Col.  Wessenfel's  Regt, 
and  Catherine  Waters.  He  signed  the  pay- 
roll in  Charlotte  Precinct  in  1781.     They  had 

a  son,  John  (1785- 1843),  who  m.  Mary -. 

Wanted,  her  name  and  dates  of  birth,  mar- 
riage, and  death. — C.  E.  G. 

2286.  DeHaven. — Where  and  at  what  price 
can  a  copy  of  the  DeHaven  genealogy  be 
purchased?— C.  W.  B. 


2287.  Clark. — Information  desired  of  a 
James  Chirk,  a  Rev.  pensioner  who  enlisted 
(at  the  age  of  16  at  Newark,  Essex  Co.)  and 
was  a  pensioner  from  Springfield,  N.  J.,  in 
1835.  Who  were  his  parents,  whom  did  he  m., 
and  where  did  he  d.  ? — C.  H.  P. 

.2288.  Dayfoot  (De  Foote) — Kilborn. — 
Rachael  Dayfoot  (probably  spelled  formerly 
De  Foote)  m.  the  Hon.  John  H.  Kilborn,  July 
8,  1822,  in  Bristol  Vt.,  afterward  moved  to 
Beaverville,  Canada.  She  was  a  descendant 
of  Lady  Alice  Carpenter,  second  wife  of  Gov. 
Bradford,  of  the  Mayflower.  Was  the  inter- 
mediate ancestor  a  Rev.  soldier?  How  can  I 
trace  the  line? — K.  W.  M. 

2288.  Leech — Cox — Smedley. — According  to 
the  genealogy  of  the  Smedley  family,  by  Gil- 
bert Cope,  p.  148,  Sarah  Cox  m.  Thomas 
Leech  ab.  1712.  What  is  known  of  this  couple?- 
Could  it  have  been  Richard  Leech  instead  of 
Thomas?  Early  history  of  these  Leeches  de- 
sired.—M.  R.  S.  E. 

2289.  Hall  —  Nixon  —  Cornelius.  —  John 
Hall  m.  Phoebe  Nixon.  Their  children  were : 
Elizabeth,  Mary,  Rebecca,  Phoebe,  Hannah, 
Sarah,  Richard,  Moses,  and  John,  Jr.  (who 
was  b.  Feb.  4,  1777).  In  1792,  John,  Sr.,  was 
ordered  to  report  for  scout  duty  in  Harrison 
Co.,  Va.  (now  W.  Va.),  by  the  Executive; 
was  high  sheriff  of  Harrison  Co.  in  1803, 
justice  of  the  peace  of  said  Co.,  and  took  the 
census  of  1810  in  that  Co.  His  son,  John,  Jr., 
m.  for  his  second  wife,  Mrs.  Mary  Ritten- 
house,  Sept.  5,  1815.  She  had  a  son,  Isaac, 
by  her  (1)  husband,  and  was  the  dau.  of  John 
Cornelius  (or  Cornelism),  who  had  land  pat- 
ented to  him  by  the  State  of  Va.  in  what  was 
then  Augusta  Co.  It  is  supposed  that  John 
Cornelius  came  from  Petersburg,  Va.  The 
children  of  John,  Jr.,  and  Mary  were:  San- 
ford  ,B.,  Elias  L.,  Matthew  J.,  Daniel  Sears, 
Susan,  Mary,  and  Rosanna.  The  (1)  wife  of 
John,  Jr.,  was  Elizabeth  Patton,  of  Va.,  and 
they  had :  Nancy,  Phoebe,  Rebecca,  Wm,  and 
John  Nixon.  He  lived  in  Ohio  part  of  the 
time,  but  in  his  later  life  returned  to  Va. 
Wanted,  dates  of  births  and  ancestry  of  John 
Hall,  Phcebe  Nixon,  and  Mary  Rittenhouse. — 
M.  M.  M. 

2290.  Bradstreet — Cum  mins — Merrill. — 
Ephraim  Cummins,  b.  April  9,  1743,  m.  Sept. 
8,  1768,  Betty  Bradstreet,  who  was  b.  Sept.  6, 
1747.  She  was  the  dau.  of  the  Rev.  Nathaniel 
Bradstreet  and  Elizabeth  Merrill.  Wanted, 
ancestry  of  Elizabeth  Merrill,  also  Rev.  serv- 
ice, if  any,  of  Nathaniel  Bradstreet. — L.  H.  L. 

2291.  Black. — Samuel  Black,  d.  in  Augusta 
Co.,  Va.,  between  Sept.,  1782,  and  April,  1783 
(date  of  will  and  date  of  probate),  leaving  a 
wife,  Jane,  who  d.  in  1S12,  and  children  under 
age.  Estate  not  settled  until  1801.  In  will 
he  states  that  he  is  ab.  55  years  of  age  (which 
would  make  his  birth  date  ab.  1728).  Wanted, 
place  of  birth,  names  of  parents,  date  of  mar- 
riage to  Jane,  names  of  her  parents. 

(2)  Gresham  (Grisham) — Porter. — 
Simeon  Gresham  (Grisham)  m.  for  his  (2) 
wife  in  Tenn.,  Sarah  Porter,  b  1794;  thought 
to  have  been  m.  ab.  1816  or  17.  Who  were 
their  parents?  Wanted,  dates  and  Rev.  serv- 
ice, if  anv. 
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(3)  Wandlace. — Ralph  Wandlace  m.  in 
Augusta  Co.,  Va.,  in  1787.  What  was  the 
name  of  his  wife?  Who  were  his  parents? 
Was  his  father  in  Rev.?— M.  B.  S.  R. 

2292.  Arndt— Smith. — Was  Michael  Arndt, 
whose  dau.  Katharine  m.  Isaac  Smith,  of  Mid- 
dle Smithfield,  Pa.,  the  son  of  Capt.  John 
Arndt  (1748-1815),  of  Easton,  Pa.? 

(2)  Kelsey. — John  Kelsey,  of  Newton 
Township,  Sussex  Co.,  N.  J.,  had  his  will  pro- 
bated in  1809.  Was  he  a  Rev.  soldier?  Who 
were  his  parents? — E.  H.  B. 

2293.  Calef — Thorne. — Jeremiah  Calef,  b. 
in  Exeter,  N.  H.,  in  1751,  m.  Molly  Calfe  (or 
Mary  Calef),  of  Exeter,  in  1772,  and  d.  in 
1821.     He  moved  to  Sanbornton,  N.  H.,  ab. 

1780,  and  in  1796  was  lieut.  in  the  militia;  had 
a  dau.,  Mary,  who  m.  Abraham  Thorne. 
Wanted,  official  proof  of  Rev.  service,  if  any. — 
F.  H.  F. 

2294.  Lee — Ford. — Mary  Lee.  m.  Benjamin 
Ford  a  Rev.  soldier.  Wanted,  relationship,  if 
any,  with  Robert  E.  Lee.  They  lived  in  Co- 
lumbia Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  later  moved  to  Her- 
kimer Co.— K.  W.  E. 

2295.  Seabury — Tilley. — Peleg  Seabury,  b. 
May  3,  1801,  at  Taunton,  Mass.,  d.  Oct.  3, 
1878,  at  Lynchburg,  Va.  He  m.  Mary  Tew 
Tilley  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  Sept.  14,  1843. 
Wanted,  ancestry  with  all  genealogical  data 
concerning  them  of  above  couple. 

(2)  Congdon — Tilley. — Wm.  P.  Congdon, 
b.  March  12,  1807,  m.  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  Nancy 
Tilley,  gr.-dau.  of  Capt.  Wm.  Tilley.  Ances- 
try with  all  genealogical  data,  and  Rev.  record, 
if  any,  desired. — K.  K.  G.  S. 

2296.  KETCHUM — HURLBURT    (HuRLBUT). — 

Joseph  Ketchum,  b.  Norwalk,  Conn.,  1716  or 
18,  m.  May  8,  1749-50,  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Gil- 
bert Hurlburt  (or  Hurlbut),  and  moved  to 
the  Oblong,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  he  d. 
ab.  1793.  They  are  said  to  have  had  eleven 
children.  Wanted,  names  and  dates  and  all 
other  facts  regarding  those  children.  Did  Jo- 
seph have  any  Rev.  service? — C.  E.  T. 

2297.  Swanson. — Edward  Swanson  crossed 
the  mountains  in  1779  with  Gen.  James  Rob- 
ertson and  settled  near  Nashville.  In  the 
laws  of  N.  C.  for  1784  it  was  decreed  that 
the  heirs  of  persons  who  were  killed  in  the 
defense  and  settlement  of  the  co.  of  Davidson 
were  entitled  to  a  grant  for  640  acres  of 
land  "  without  being  obliged  to  pay  any  price 
for  same."  Also  several,  including  Edward 
Swanson,  who  fought  at  that  time.     April  2, 

1781,  Edward  Swanson  was  one  of  a  party 
who  sallied  forth  from  Robertson's  Station 
to  attack  a  band  of  Indians  who  were  threat- 
ening the  place,  and  escaped  with  his  life  at 
the  battle  (called  the  "Battle  of  the  Bluff") 
through  the  interposition  of  John  Buchanan. 
Is  this  service  sufficient  to  entitle  the  descen- 
dants of  Edward  Swanson  to  join  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution? — H.  S. 
R.  T. 


2298.  Spencer — Clark. — Wanted,    ancestry 

of  Mary  Ann  Spencer,  who  m.  Clark, 

and  lived  in  New  York  City  early  in  the  last 
century.— M.  S. 

2299.  Potterf — Ridenour. — Ancestry  desired 
of  Casper  Potterf,  a  Rev.  pensioner,  b.  Lan- 
caster Co.  Pa.,  1759,  and  his  wife,  Susannah 
Ridenour,  of  Va.,  whom  he  m.  in  1784. — S. 
P.  F. 

2300.  Lacy — Heath. — Edward  Lacy,  b. 
1768;  wife,  Hulda  Heath  (b.  1774),  of  Sharon 
and  Redding,  Conn.  _  Ancestry  desired  of 
both,  with  all  genealogical  data. 

(2)  Fanning. — Date  and  place  of  death  of 
James  Fanning,  a  Rev.  soldier,  b.  Stonington, 
Conn.,  1737,  who  moved  to  the  Genesee  Coun- 
try, N.  Y.,  late  in  life. 

(3)  Smith. — Nathan  Smith,  of  Haddam, 
Conn.,  had  a  son,  David,  b.  1772.  What  was 
the  name  of  Nathan's  wife,  her  ancestry,  and 
all  dates  concerning  her. 

(4)  Winans. — Wanted,  the  maiden  name 
of  Remember,  the  wife^of  John  Winans,  and 
mother  of  Jacob  Winans,  mentioned  in 
Query  2160. 

2301.  Scott — Billingsley. — Wanted,  dates 
of   birth,   marriage    and    death    of    Elizabeth 

Scott,  of  Va.,  who  m.   (1)  Edrington; 

(2)  Cyrus  Billingslea  (or  ley).  Said  Cyrus 
was  b.  in  1776  and  d.  in  1817,  and  is  buried  in 
Morgan  Co.,  Ga.,  although  he  lived  at  one 
time  in  Wilkes  Co.,  Ga.  Also  desire  all  Bil- 
lingsley data  obtainable.  Elizabeth  Scott  is 
said  to  have  been  related  to  Winfield  Scott. 
Can  that  be  proved? — F.  B. 

2302.  Farmer — Long. — Lydia  Farmer,  b. 
Tewksbury,  Mass.,  March  18,  1781,  m.  Samuel 
Long,  of  Tewksbury,  Mass.,  April  26,  1801, 
moved  to  Grand  Blanc,  Mich.,  where  she  d. 
Sept.  22,  1862.  Her  father  was  said  to  have 
responded  to  the  Lexington  Alarm  (April  19, 
1775).  Was  his  first  name  Edward,  David  or 
Samuel?—//.  L.  N. 

2303.  Monroe — Winship. — Did  President 
Monroe  have  any  descendants  by  the  name 
of  Charles  and  Matilda  Winship?— B.  B.  H. 

2304.  Edminster — Simmons. — Ancestry  de- 
sired of  Charity  Edminster,  b.  Feb.  27,  d. 
Aug.,  1855;  m-  Noah  Simmons  Oct.  3,  1799; 
had  twelve  children.  Her  mother  lived  in 
Mass.    Was  it  Holland  or  Rebecca  Pierce?     . 

(2)  Simmons. — Ancestry  desired  of 
Thomas  Simmons,  who  lived  in  Mass.,  and 
said  to  have  been  in  the  Battle  of  Newport  in 
1778.  He  had  five  children:  Thomas,  Abram, 
Noah,  Rebecca,  and  Alpheus.  There  is  a  tra- 
dition that  he  was  a  descendant  of  Jeremy 
Simmons,  who  was  one  of  fourteen  brothers 
who  lived  in  New  England. 

(3)  Blackman. — Ancestry  desired  of  Sarah 
Blackman,  b.  Dec.  1,  1770,  in  Peru,  Mass. ;  m. 
Ezekiel  Jewett,  and  d.  Dec.  1,  1852. 

(4)  Cobb — Jewett. — Ancestry  desired  of 
Nancy  Cobb,  who  m.  Asabell  Jewett,  Jan.  19, 
1826,  in  Newark  Valley,  N.  Y.,  and  d.  June  27, 
1876.—/.  P.  S. 


Work  of  the  Chapters 

{Chapter  reports  are  limited  to  three  hundred  words  each) 


Colonial  Chapter  (Minneapolis,  Minne- 
sota).— The  annual  meeting  of  Colonial 
Chapter  began  with  a  luncheon  at  one  of 
our  beautiful  new  hotels,  the  Dyckman. 
After  the  banquet,  served  at  long  tables 
decorated  with  flowers,  the  guests  were 
entertained  with  many  witty  responses  to 
toasts  or  speeches,  in  which  fun  and  pa- 
triotism were  appropriately  combined. 

We  then  adjourned  to  one  of  the  par- 
lors, where  a  business  meeting  was  held.  It 
was  voted  last  May  to  elect  our  officers  in 
the  spring,  instead  of  at  the  opening  fall 
meeting. — Fannie  M.  Edwards  Brews- 
ter, Recording  Secretary. 

Lake  Dunmore  Chapter  (Brandon,  Ver- 
mont).— Saturday  afternoon,  October  7,  a 
typical  Vermont  day,  a  large  company  of 
the  townspeople  gathered  with  the  Chapter 
at  the  "Townsend  Spring,"  where  they  dedi- 
cated six  granite  markers  which  bear  this 
inscription :  "  Crown  Point  Road,  built  by 
General  Amherst  in  1759.  Erected  by 
Lake  Dunmore  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  191 1." 
This  road  marked  the  first  trail  through 
Vermont  and  can  now  be  followed  from 
Charlestown,  N.  H.,  to  Crown  Point,  N. 
Y.,  by  these  granite  markers  erected  by  the 
Vermont  Chapters.  The  ceremony  was 
presided  over  by  the  Regent  of  the  local 
Chapter,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Harrison.  The 
music  was  under  the  direction  of  F.  H. 
Osborn  and  the  dedication  was  by  Mrs.  C. 
N.  North,  of  Shoreham,  State  Regent. 
After  it  was  unveiled  by  the  little  Misses 
Beatrice  Backus  and  Mary  Collins,  daugh- 
ters of  members  of  the  Chapter,  remarks 
were  made  by  former  Governor  E.  J. 
Ormsbee  and  prayer  was  offered  by  the 
Rev.  W.  C.  Turner,  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
Church.  The  historical  address  was  given 
by  the  Rev.  William  Van  Derveer  Burg, 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church.  The 
Brandon  Boy  Scouts  attended  in  a  body, 
which  added  much  to  the  military  aspect  of 
the  occasion. — Jennie  De  Wolf  Braley, 
Historian. 

Fielding  Lewis  Chapter  ( Marietta,  Geor- 


gia).— I  hope  a  few  dots  from  Fielding 
Lewis  Chapter  will  not  be  amiss  at  this 
time. 

The  year's  work  of  the  Chapter  began  on 
the  15th  of  September.  The  meetings  are 
replete  with  interest,  being  of  a  literary, 
social  and  business  nature. 

The  work  of  the  most  absorbing  interest 
to  the  members  has  always  been  along  edu- 
cational lines.  A  scholarship  to  the  Martha 
Bury  School  at  Rome  is  an  annual  bequest. 
Besides  this  the  Chapter  gives  its  pro  rata 
part  of  a  State  scholarship  to  the  same 
school. 

The  Fielding  Lewis  Chapter  is  to  be 
hostess  to  the  State  Daughters  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  Convention  the  coming 
April,  and  already  plans  are  being  formed 
for  the  entertainment  and  pleasure  of  the 
guests. 

The  only  Real  (honorary)  Daughter  of 
the  Chapter,  Mrs.  F.  L.  Cleveland,  died 
during  the  past  year.  On  the  annual  an- 
niversary of  her  birth  in  August  a  pretty 
memorial  was  observed.  Mrs.  C.  M. 
Crosby,  a  descendant  of  Bettie  Washington, 
placed  a  wreath  of  beautiful  roses  around 
the  tablet  erected  to  her  memory  in  the 
Episcopal  Church. — Annie  W.  Willing- 
ham  :  Historian. 

San  Antonio  de  Bexar  Chapter  (San  An- 
tonio, Texas). — Since  our  last  report  the 
Chapter  has  greatly  increased  in  numbers. 
The  monthly  meetings  are  held  at  the 
Woman's  Club  rooms,  the  hostesses  being 
chosen  in  alphabetical  order.  The  Chapter 
has  been  entertained  socially  by  Mrs. 
Stevens,  Mrs.  Matlock,  and  Mrs.  Hyman. 

The  gifts  of  the  Chapter  have  been  lib- 
eral being  $40  to  Continental  Hall,  $25  to 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  San  Antonio,  and  $25  to 
the  Texas  University  scholarship,  the  lat- 
ter being  given  by  Mrs.  Harry  Hyman  in 
the  name  of  the  Chapter. 

A  Chapter  of  the  Children  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  has  been  organized  which 
is  growing  rapidly. 

Mrs.  Hyman,  the  Regent,  has  made  her 
influence    felt    in    the    good    work    of   the 
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Chapter.  Mrs.  Georgianna  Kendall  Fel- 
lows, of  the  Chapter,  has  been  elected 
State  Secretary. — Sarah  S.  King. 

Chemung  Chapter  (Elmira,  New  York). 
— The  fourteenth  year  for  Chemung  Chap- 
ter closes  with  a  membership  of  199. 

The  social  meetings  have  been  as  follows : 

1.  Flag  Day,  June  14,  observed  at  Mrs. 
Liscum's  residence,  "  Willowbrook."  The 
presence  of  the  band  of  the  Twenty-ninth 
Regiment  added  greatly  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  occasion. 

2.  Chapter  Day,  luncheon  held  in  the 
Federation  Building. 

3.  The  Chapter  Birthday,  card  party, 
January  14. 

4.  The  Washington's  Birthday  party  for 
the  Children  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Miss  Park,  the  organizer  of  Chemung 
Chapter,  has  been  made  an  honorary  mem- 
ber and  her  picture  hung  in  the  Chapter 
room. 

Fifty  dollars  have  been  appropriated  for 
historical  work  and  $50  given  to  the  Mar- 
tha Berry  School  for  Mountaineers. 

Two  committees  appointed  by  the  Re- 
gent have  been  added  to  the  standing  com- 
mittes  and  their  duties  defined. 

The  papers  for  the  year  have  been  a  de- 
viation from  the  usual  historical  work  and 
have  treated :  "  The  Indian,"  "  The  Ne- 
gro," "  The  Mountaineer  of  the  South," 
"The  Cowboy,"  "The  Quaker,  Shaker 
and  Mennonite." — Lena  Grandin  Bald- 
win, Secretary. 

Camp  Middlebrook  Chapter  (Bound 
Brook,  New  Jersey). — October  28  Camp 
Middlebrook  Chapter  unveiled  the  first  of 
the  markers  to  be  erected  by  this  Chapter 
along  the  road  over  which  Washington  and 
the  Continental  Army  retired  to  Morris- 
town  after  the  victory  at  Princeton.  This 
marker  is  located  near  the  house  on  a  farm 
occupied  by  Garret  Hageman,  just  south  of 
the  Borough  of  Millstone,  which  property 
at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  was  owned  by 
John  Van  Doren. 

The  exercises  were  attended  by  a  large 
number  of  people,  who  had  just  previously 
been  present  at  the  dedication  of  a  tablet 
in  Millstone  marking  the  site  of  Somerset 
County's  second  court  house.  Representa- 
tives of  Camp  Middlebrook  Chapter  were 
present  from  Bound  Brook,  Somerville, 
High    Bridge,    Dunellen    and    Plainfield. 


Miss  Todd,  the  secretary,  presided.  She 
said: 

"  We  have  met  here  to-day  to  commem- 
orate and  mark  an  important  event  in  our 
country's  history,  so  that  posterity  may 
pause  and  give  a  thought  to  those  who  laid 
the  foundations  of  our  Republic. 

"  This  monument  which  we  unveil  to-day 
has  been  erected  by  Camp  Middlebrook 
Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, to  mark  the  route  over  which  Wash- 
ington and  his  army  traveled  after  the  Bat- 
tle of  Princeton,  and  is  one  of  three  which 
we  propose  to  erect — the  second  to  be  at 
Finderne  and  the  third  at  Griggstown, 

"  This  patriotic  work  was  inaugurated  by 
the  Morristown  Chapter  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution,  Who  unveiled 
the  first  marker  at  that  place  on  October 

Mrs.  Stillwell  read  a  paper  on  Washing- 
ton's march  through  Somerset  County, 
N.J. 

At  the  close  of  Mrs.  Stillwell's  paper, 
which  was  received  with  applause,  the  flags 
covering  the  marker  were  removed,  the  un- 
veiling being  done  by  Mrs.  George  Mettlar, 
of  New  Brunswick,  a  great-granddaughter 
of  John  Van  Doren,  and  her  granddaugh- 
ter, little  Miss  Mary  Williams,  also  of  New 
Brunswick.  The  benediction  was  pro- 
nounced by  Rev.  James  Le  Fevre,  D.D., 
of  Somerville. 

The  marker  is  of  concrete,  standing 
about  three  feet  high  on  a  site  commanding 
a  fine  view  of  the  road.  It  bears  a  tablet, 
inscribed  as  above.  It  was  made  by  A.  H. 
Bigelow,  of  Bound  Brook,  the  tablet  being 
furnished  from  the  foundry  of  D.  R.  Ken- 
yon  &  Son,  of  Raritan.  The  committee  in 
charge  of  the  markers  is  Mrs.  W.  B.  R. 
Mason,  Mrs.  Stillwell,  and  Mrs.  Rogers. 

Havana  Chapter  ( Havana,  Cuba) . — The 
Chapter  was  entertained  by  the  Regent, 
Miss  Springer,  on  November  17,  Columbus 
Day,  so  called  from  the  patron  saint  of 
Havana,  San  Cristobal. 

The  day  was  devoted  to  the  great  dis- 
coverer. The  Regent's  paper  on  "  Life  of 
the  Old  Spanish  Caravals  "  was  profusely 
illustrated  with  pictures  of  that  time. 

A  soul  stirring  poem  by  Joaquin  Miller, 
the  "  Poet  of  the  Sierras,"  was  ably  ren- 
dered by  a  member  of  the  Havana  Chapter, 
Mrs.  Robert  Ellis.     Mrs.  William  Burder 
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Ferguson  (member  of  the  Independence 
Hall  Chapter,  of  Philadelphia)  contributed 
a  humorous  selection  and  added  to  the 
pleasure  of  those  present.  Mrs.  Walter 
Daniel  sang  several  songs  and  led  "  The 
Star  Spangled  Banner." 

Historical  queries  were  propounded  and 
a  prize,  "  The  Creators  of  the  Republic," 
was  awarded  to  Mrs.  Henry  Anson  Bar- 
ber. 

The  features  of  these  meetings  comprise 
historical  queries  and  answers,  to  awaken 
historical  research  and  keep  alive  an  interest 
in  the  history  of  our  country  in  a  foreign 
land  beyond  the  vast  expanse  of  ocean  which 
separates  us  from  our  beloved  country. 

Mary  Marion  Chapter  (Knoxville, 
Iowa). — We  wanted  the  name  of  Francis 
Marion,  the  dashing  patriot  who  did  so 
much  to  free  our  land  from  tyranny,  the 
partisan,  who  with  his  little  band  of  fol- 
lowers struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the 
enemy. 

f  A  moment  in  the  British  camps,  a  mom- 
ent and  away, 
Back  to    the    pathless    forests,    before  the 
break  of  day." 

His  name  had  been  perpetuated  by  an- 
other Chapter,  so  what  better  than  the 
name  of  his  wife? 

We  are  told  that  in  one  of  his  raids  he 
was  wounded,  but  had  the  good  fortune  to 
be  nursed  back  to  health  by  a  young  girl 
who  afterward  became  his  wife. 

Mary  Marion  was  a  woman  for  those 
times  and  by  her  courage  and  devotion 
gave  her  husband  greater  power.  So  as 
Mary  Marion  is  a  patriot  of  Revolutionary 
times,  we  chose  to  bear  her  name.  May  we 
never  do  anything  to  cast  aught  but  honor 
upon  the  name.  We  are  proud  to  sub- 
scribe ourselves,  Mary  Marion  Chapter,  by 
Josephine  Ellen  Garretson,  Historian. 

Betty  Jane  Chapter  (Albia,  Iowa). — 
Although  a  young  Chapter,  we  are  increas- 
ing steadily  in  members  and  interest.  The 
literary  programme  consists  of  papers  writ- 
ten on  Revolutionary  and  patriotic  topics. 
The  December  meeting  was  "  Ancestor 
Day."  With  so  small  a  membership  it  has 
not  been  possible  to  render  public  service 
involving  much  outlay.  However,  we  do- 
nated money  to  buy  flowers  for  the  soldiers' 
graves  on  Decoration  Day,  and  are  trying 
to  increase  our  finances  and  be  ready  to  do 


some  good  work.    We  are  arranging  for  a 
lecture  in  the  near  future. 

That  the  social  side  may  not  be  neglected, 
we  are  planning  for  some  entertainments 
during  the  winter,  and  especially  shall  ob- 
serve the  month  of  February. — Sarah 
Spalding  Fuller,  Historian. 

The  William  Marsh  Chapter  (La  Fayette, 
Georgia)  was  organized  April  12,  191 1, 
fourteen  charter  members   being  enrolled. 

William  Marsh,  for  whom  our  Chapter 
was  named,  was  a  man  of  sterling  charac- 
ter and  consecrated  his  life  early  to  the 
cause  of  independence  and  the  service  of 
his  country.  He  was  a  man  of  courage, 
and  gave  valuable  aid  to  the  revolutionists 
during  the  entire  war. 

Our  Chapter  is  growing  steadily,  and  our 
last  meeting,  which  was  entertained  at  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Warthen,  was  of  unusual  in- 
terest. 

A  most  commendable  work  undertaken 
by  the  Chapter  is  the  locating,  marking 
and  caring  for  all  graves  of  revolutionary 
soldiers  buried  in  Walker  County. 

Along  educational  lines  our  Chapter 
is  greatly  interested,  and  voted  fifty  dollars 
to  the  Martha  Berry  school.  We  also  hope 
to  take  up  civic  improvement  work  in  our 
town. 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Wardlow,  our  Regent,  is  an 
enthusiastic  leader,  and  the  progress  made 
by  the  Chapter  is  largely  due  to  her  un- 
tiring energy. 

The  year  book  of  the  Chapter  is  a  beau- 
tiful little  booklet  containing  a  programme 
for  each  month  of  the  year;  also  the  by- 
laws of  the  Chapter. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  last  meet- 
ing was  the  reading  and  answering  of  a  list 
of  queries  compiled  by  Mrs.  Redding. 

We  are  hoping  great  things  for  our 
Chapter  in  the  future. — Mrs.  J.  E.  Pat- 
ton,  Historian. 

Mecklenburg  Chapter  (Charlotte,  North 
Carolina). — On  September  26,  1780,  Lieut. 
George  Locke  was  killed  in  a  skirmish  with 
the  British  six  miles  from  Charlotte  Town, 
Mecklenburg  County,  N.  C. 

On  September  26,  191 1,  a  traveler  on 
the  national  highway  as  he  neared  this  mile 
post  would  know  that  something  of  unusual 
interest  was  about  to  take  place.  The  high- 
way was  lined  with  vehicles  of  every  de- 
scription,   and    the   nearby   country  people 
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rode  or  walked,  taking  their  children  with 
them  to  teach  them  of  the  heroes  who  gave 
Mecklenburg  her  glorious  history.  In  a 
pine  grove  across  the  road  from  the  place 
where  Locke  fell,  a  spot  known  as  Locke's 
Hollow,  a  boulder  commemorating  the 
heroic  life  and  death  of  the  patriot,  with 
tablet  bearing  the  inscription : 

LIEUTENANT  GEORGE  LOCKE, 

killed  by 

Tarleton's  Dragoons, 

Sept.  26th,  1780. 

Erected  by 

Mecklenburg  Chapter, 

D.  A.  R., 

Sept.  26th,  191 1. 

was  unveiled. 

This  Chapter  commemorates  yearly  the 
death  of  this  Revolutionary  hero,  having 
chosen  the  date  of  his  death  as  Chapter 
Day. 

It  was  noticeable  that  among  the  hun- 
dreds gathered  on  that  beautiful  afternoon 
to  honor  the  memory  of  Lieutenant  Locke 
there  was  no  one  by  the  name  of  Locke 
present.  There  is  living  to-day  only  one 
descendant  of  the  family  who  has  the  Locke 
name — Miss  Mary  Locke,  of  Salisbury, 
N.  C. 

Mrs.  Latta  Johnston,  Regent  of  Meck- 
lenburg Chapter,  was  mistress  of  cere- 
monies. As  she  called  the  gathering  to 
order,  Miss  Mary  Johnston  and  Miss  Susie 
Hutchinson,  two  of  Mecklenburg  Chapter's 
youngest  Daughters,  standing  on  either 
side  of  the  boulder,  laid  their  hands  on  the 
cords  which  held  the  veil.  After  a  few  well 
chosen  words  by  the  Regent,  the  cords  were 
drawn  and  the  veil  fell  revealing  the 
marker. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  John  Caldwell,  President 
of  the  Presbyterian  College  for  Women  in 
Charlotte,  N.  C,  gave  a  graphic  account  of 
the  battle  of  Charlotte,  which  resulted  in 
the  flight  and  pursuit  along  the  road  from 
Charlotte  to  Locke's  Hollow,  where  Locke's 
horse  stumbled  and  fell.  The  British 
rushed  upon  him  and  killed  him ;  by  his  side 
was  found  a  redcoat,  dead.  The  patriots 
were  a  handful,  while  Tarleton's  army 
numbered  four  thousand. 

Mrs.  William  N.  Reynolds,  State  Re- 
gent for  North  Carolina,  was  present  and 
made  an  address  in  which  she  paid  the  fol- 
lowing tribute  to  Lieut.  George  Locke: 

"  We  meet  to-day  to  honor  that  patriot 
who  gave  the  last  great  gift  that  man  may 


give,  his  life,  that  his  country  might  gain 
the  priceless  heritage  of  liberty  and  take  her 
place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  No 
braver  soldier  than  Lieutenant  Locke  ever 
faced  a  foreign  foe.  To  him  and  the  brave 
men  fighting  with  him  we  to-day  pay  our 
tribute  of  love  and  honor."  George  Locke 
was  the  son  of  Mathew  Locke,  who  had 
four  sons  in  the  Revolutionary  Army. — 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Smith,  Historian. 

Gaspee  Chapter  (Providence,  Rhode 
Island). — Gaspee  Chapter,  the  eighth  old- 
est in  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution with  a  membership  of  286  held  its 
annual  meeting  on  November  2,  1910. 
Miss  Barbara  Harriet  Talbot  was  re-elec- 
ted Regent. 

Our  largest  contribution  this  year,  was 
a  genuine,  antique  sideboard  for  the  ban- 
quet hall  in  Memorial  Continental  Hall, 
at  a  cost  of  $325.  The  treasurer's  report 
shows  that  out  of  nearly  $3,000  given  by 
the  State  to  Continental  Hall,  $967  has 
been  given  by  Gaspee  Chapter.  We  also 
gave  our  share  towards  the  steps  given  by 
the  state,  leading  from  the  auditorium  to 
the  platform  in  Continental  Hall. 

The  Chapter  celebrated  its  nineteenth 
birthday  on  January  1 1  at  the  home  of  the 
Regent,  Miss  Barbara  Harriet  Talbot. 
Here  in  the  historic  Gaspee  room,  where 
the  Chapter  had  its  birth,  our  Regent,  Vice- 
Regent,  State  Regent,  Mrs.  Talbot,  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Chapter  and  one  of  the 
Honorary  Regents,  welcomed  the  members 
and  friends. 

On  Washington's  Birthday,  the  Chap- 
ter was  entertained  by  the  Vice-Regent, 
Mrs.  Albert  L.  Calder,  the  Second.  The 
rooms  were  attractive  with  patriotic  colors. 
Music  by  harp  and  violin  added  much  to 
the  occasion. 

April  19,  Patriot's  Day,  was  observed  at 
the  rooms  of  the  Historical  Society. 

Gaspee  Day,  June  10,  took  the  form  of 
a  reception  at  the  Admiral  Esek  Hopkins 
House. 

On  December  9,  19 10,  the  Chapter  was 
entertained  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Wm. 
E.  Aldred  and  on  January  19  a  special 
meeting  was  held  at  the  home  of  the  Reg- 
istrar, Mrs.  Alonzo  Flint.  March  14 
Mrs.  Robert  F.  Noyes  entertained  us  and 
on  May  16  we  were  delightfully  enter- 
tained by  one  of  our  former  Regents,  Mrs. 
Walter  A.  Peck,  and  at  this  meeting  the 
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reports  of  the  Twentieth  Continental  Con- 
gress were  read.  Our  last  meeting,  Octo- 
ber 17,  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Norman  M. 
Isham  is  fresh  in  our  memory,  and  an  inter- 
esting paper  was  read  on  National  songs,  by- 
Mrs.  Albert  R.  Greene,  of  East  Greenwich, 
assisted  by  her  niece,  Miss  Pettis. 

A  "  whist,"  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Programme  Committee  was  given  on  Febru- 
ary 13,  the  proceeds  from  which,  $63.25, 
were  added  to  our  treasury. 

The  Educational  Committee  have  had  a 
busy  winter,  giving  patriotic  lectures  in 
both  Italian  and  Yiddish,  before  large  audi- 
ences. 

The  year  book  was  the  work  of  the  Print- 
ing Committee,  and  came  to  us  looking 
attractive  in  its  blue  cover. 

The  Gaspee  Chapter  prize  of  $40  was 
given  this  year  to  Miss  Gertrude  H.  Camp- 
bell, of  the  senior  class  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity, for  the  best  essay  on  The  Burgoyne 
Campaign. 

And  now  our  nineteenth  annual  report 
goes  down  into  history  of  the  Chapter,  with 
its  record  of  a  year  of  unusual  activity  and 
prosperity;  a  year  in  which  the  officers, 
the  committees  and  the  members  have  all 
contributed  their  share  towards  obtaining 
satisfactory  and  gratifying  results. 

A  year  of  work  well  done. — Lillian 
Rawson  Woolworth,  Historian, 

Chepontuc  Chapter  (Glens  Falls,  New 
York). — At- a  luncheon  served  at  the  new 
Fort  William  Henry  Hotel  on  the  shores 
of  historic  Lake  George,  October  28,  Gov- 
enor  John  A.  Dix  formally  presented  to 
Chepontuc  Chapter  the  charter  recently 
granted  by  the  national  organization. 


With  Governor  and  Mrs.  Dix  as  guests 
of  honor,  forty  or  more  Daughters  and  in- 
vited guests  constituted  the  assembled  com- 
pany and  the  pleasant  memories  of  the  oc- 
casion will  long  linger  with  those  who  were 
privileged  to  be  present.  State  Regent, 
Mrs.  Susan  E.  Wood,  Vice-State  Regent, 
Mrs.  Joseph  E.  King,  Regent,  Mrs.  Louis 
Shedd,  of  the  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  Chapter, 
and  Regent,  Mrs.  Tatlock  of  the  Woods- 
town,  N.  J.  Chapter,  were  among  the  visi- 
tors, also  General  Verbeck,  Major  O'Ryan, 
Lieutenant  Commander  De  Kay  and  Lieu- 
tenant Underwood,  all  of  the  Governor's 
military  staff. 

Regent,  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Thornton  of 
the  Chepontuc  Chapter,  spoke  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  luncheon,  welcoming  the 
guests  and  introducing  the  Governor.  He 
paid  a  high  tribute  to  the  work  being  ac- 
complished by  the  various  Chapters  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  and 
in  presenting  the  charter,  thanked  the 
Daughters  for  the  honor  conferred  upon 
him  in  making  the  presentation. 

State  Regent,  Mrs.  Wood  was  then  in- 
troduced and  gave  an  instructive  talk  on 
the  mission  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.  Vice-State  Regent,  Mrs. 
King  also  gave  a  forceful  address  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Governor's  military  staff,  when 
called  upon  by  Mrs.  Thornton,  responded 
w,ith  talks  pertaining  to  military  life. 
Toasts  were  given  to  the  Chapter  by  Gen- 
eral Verbeck  and  to  the  Governor  by  Mrs. 
Walter  C.  Leavens  and  the  visiting  Regents 
also  gave  toasts  to  the  Chapter.  All  then 
arose  while  the  Chapter  song  was  sung, 
thus  concluding  an  unusually  interesting 
and  inspiring  occasion. 


The  Dorothy  Walton  Chapter  was  organized  at  the  home  of  the  Regent,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Mc- 
Lain,  Dawson,  Ga.,  on  November  17,  1911,  with  twenty-two  charter  members.  Work  is  begun 
with  enthusiasm. — Mrs.  H.  A.  Wilkinson,  Secretary. 

"  Historic  Highways  of  America"  is  the  name  of  the  topic  of  study  of  the  Moline  Chapter, 
Moline,  111.  This  particularly  interesting  subject  has  many  subdivisions:  "Our  First  National 
Road,"  "  Stage  Coaches  and  Freighters,"  "  Pony  Express,"  "  Overland  Mail,"  "  Water ways^  of 
Western  Expansion."  It  also  takes  in  the  different  trails  and  canals.  Regent,  Mrs.  William 
Butterworth. 
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This  department  is  intended  for  hitherto  un- 
published   or    practically    inaccessible    records 
of  patriots  of  the  War  for  American  Indepen- 
dence, which  records  may  be  helpful  to  those 
desiring    admission    to    the    Society    of    the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  and  to 
the  registrars  of  Chapters.     Such  data  will  be 
gladly  received  by  the  editor  of  this  magazine. 
The  Last  Survivors  of  the  War  for  Inde- 
pendence. 
By   the  Rev.   Anson   Titus,   West  Somerville, 
Mass. 
(Continued   from  the  December  American 
Monthly  Magazine.) 

West,  Eben,  d.  Jan.  8,  1842,  at  Manchester, 
Mass.,  aged  93;  a  pensioner. 

Wetherbee,  Asa,  d.  April,  1838,  at  Jaffrey, 
N.  H.,  aged  77. 

Wetherbee,  Ephraim,  d.  Jan.  31,  1852,  at  Bol- 
ton, Mass.,  aged  95  y.,  8  mo. 

Wetherbee,  Paul,  d.  April  24,  1834,  at  Fitch- 
burg,  Mass.  He  m.,  1774,  Dorcas  Hovey,  who 
d.  Nov.  14,  1829. 

Wheat,  Joseph,  d.  April  12,  1845,  at  Spen- 
cer, Mass.,  aged  91 ;  a  pensioner.  He  m.,  1779, 
Anna  Mercy,  who  d.  Nov.  14,  1837,  aged  88. 

Wheaton,  Jesse,  d.  May  11,  1847,  at  Ded- 
ham,  Mass.,  aged  84;  a  pensioner;  b.  in  Digh- 
ten. 

Wheeler,  Benjamin,  d.  Feb.  6,  1836,  at  East 
Bloomfield,  N.  Y.  He  m.,  1782,  Celia  Buffing- 
ton,  who  d.  a  widow  and  a  pensioner. 

Wheelock,  Ithamer,  d.  Feb.  11,  1850,  at  New 
Ipswich,  N.  H.,  aged  90. 

Wheelock,  Paul,  d.  Aug.  21,  1840,  at  Spencer, 
Mass.,  aged  85 ;  a  pensioner.  He  m.  Beulah 
Johnson,  who  d.  March  1,  1824,  aged  72. 

White,  David,  d.  Aug.  12,  1844,  at  Douglas, 
Mass.,  aged  86;  a  pensioner.  He  m.,  1781, 
Huldah  Marsh,  who  d.  Jan.  8,  1845,  aged  81. 

White,  Dr.  Samuel,  d.  Jan.  25,  1848,  at  New- 
bury, Vt,  aged  97.  He  was  a  surgeon  in  the 
Revolution. 

White,  Capt.  Samuel,  d.  Sept.  27,  1853,  at 
Madison,  N.  Y.,  aged  91.  He  m.  Beulah 
■ ,  who  d.  Sept.  13,  1853,  aged  87. 

Whitehead,  David,  d.  Feb.  12,  1851,  at  New 
York  City,  aged  90. 

Whiting,  Barzilla,  d.  Jan.  26,  1852,  at  East 
Abington,  Mass.,  aged  94  y.,  2  mo.,  20  days. 

Whiting,  Joshua,  d.  May  7,  1842,  at  Dedham, 


Mass.,  aged  84;  a  pensioner.  He  m.  Mary 
■ ,  who  d.  May  25,  1825,  aged  65. 

Whiting,  Aaron,  d.  Feb.  2,  1837,  at  Dover, 
Mass.,  aged  82.    He  m.,  1775,  Mehitable  Smith. 

Whitmore,  Dea.  Hezekiah,  d.  Feb.  27,  1842, 
at  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  aged  86;  a  pensioner. 

Whitmore,  Isaac,  d.  May  2,  1847,  at  Ash- 
burnham,  Mass.  He  was  b.  March  3,  1755;  a 
pensioner;  was  at  Bunker  Hill,  White  Plains, 
Trenton,  and  Princeton. 

Whitney,  Ebenezer,  d.  June  17,  1836,  at 
Worcester,  Mass.,  aged  76.  He  m.  Martha 
Gates,  who  d.  Sept.  18,  1847,  aged  87. 

Whitney,  Isaac,  d.  Oct.  21,  1837,  at  Gorham, 
Maine,  aged  89.  He  m.  Mary  Crockett,  who 
d.  July  29,  1832,  aged  80. 

Whitney,  Jacob,  d.  Sept.  22,  1843,  at  Benton, 
N.  Y.,  aged  93. 

Whitney,  Capt.  Joshua,  d.  Dec.  8,  1849,  at 
Pike,  N.  Y.,  aged  90.  He  was  at  Burgoyne's 
surrender  and  at  Trenton  and  Monmouth. 

Whitney,  Samuel,  d.  March  1,  1843,  at  Bil- 
lerica,  Mass.,  aged  84;  a  pensioner. 

Whitney,  Capt.  Silas,  d.  Nov.,  1850,  at 
Thornton,  N.  H.,  aged  86;  a  pensioner. 

Whitney,  Uriel,  d.  Nov.  10,  1835,  at  Gorham, 
Maine,  aged  78. 

Whipple,  Robert,  d.  April  21,  1840,  at 
Whitestown,  N.  Y.,  aged  86. 

Widing,  Jacob,  d.  April  6,  1844,  at  Schuyler, 
N.  Y.,  aged  83. 

Wilbur,  John,  d.  Jan.  19,  1851,  at  Nantucket, 
Mass.,  aged  88  y.,  10  mo. ;  a  pensioner. 

Wilcox,  Gideon,  d.  Jan.  7,  1850,  at  Olney- 
ville,  R.  I.,  aged  93;  a  pensioner. 

Widder,  Nathaniel,  d.  Feb.  24,  1851,  at  Wen- 
dall,  Mass.,  aged  100;  a  pensioner. 

Widder,  Titus,  d.  April  10,  1837,  at  Lancas- 
ter, Mass.,  aged  88.    He  m.,  1773,  Mary  Allen. 

Wiley,  William,  d.  May  21,  1827,  at  Charles- 
town,  Mass.,  aged  70.  He  m.  Hannah  Smith, 
who  d.  Oct.  5,  1844,  aged  87;  a  pensioner. 

Wilkes,  Jonathan,  d.  Sept.  18,  1841,  at 
Marshfield,  Vt.,  aged  84;  formerly  of  Mass. 

Willcott,  John,  d.  May  11,  1828,  at  Cohasset, 
Mass.,  aged  72.  He  m.,  1770,  Chloe  Beal,  who 
d.  Nov.  3,  1833,  aged  84. 

Wilcott,  Thomas,  d.  July  1,  1814,  at  Cohas- 
set. He  m.,  1781,  Susanna  Stoddard,  who  d. 
June  2,  1840,  aged  78;  a  pensioner. 

Willcott,    Zebulon,    d.     Feb.     15,     1852,     at 
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Goshen,  Mass.,  aged  93;  a  pensioner.  He  m., 
i775>  Katharine  Beal. 

Willey,  Charles,  d.  Jan.,  1853,  at  Nottingham, 
N.  H.,  aged  107  y.,  9  mo. 

Williams,  Ebenezer,  d.  April  14,  1842,  at 
Knox,  N.  Y.,  aged  84. 

Williams,  Elisha,  d.  May  8,  1847,  at  Wethers- 
field,  Conn.,  aged  88;  a  pensioner. 

Williams,  Elisha  Scott,  d.  Feb.  3,  1845,  at 
Beverly,  Mass.,  aged  88.  Yale  College,  1775, 
an  officer  in  the  Revolution,  a  clergyman;  set- 
tled at  Livermore,  Brunswick,  and  Topsham, 
Mass. 

Williams,  Isaac,  d.  Sept.  8,  1817,  at  West- 
minster, Mass.,  aged  69.  He  m.,  1774,  Hannah 
Walker,  who  d.  June  9,  1849,  aged  96  y.,  10  mo., 
and  16  days. 

Williams,  Lieut.  Joseph,  d.  March,  1851,  at 
Felfair,  Ga.  ,aged  104  y.  and  5  days. 

Williamson,  James,  d.  April  19,  1842,  at  Ful- 
tonville,  N.  Y.,  aged  83. 

Willis,  Major  William,  d.  Jan.  28,  1853,  aged 
99.  He  was  b.  at  New  Bedford,  Mass.;  was 
at  Bunker  Hill ;  was  commander  of  a  privateer 
later. 

Wilson,  John  D.,  d.  July  6,  1843,  aged  98; 
native  of  Middletown,  Conn.;  son  of  Archibald 
Wilson;  moved  to  Whitestown,  N.  Y. 

Wing,  Israel,  d.  Aug.  22,  1847,  at  Lynn, 
Mass.,  aged  99  y.  and  14  days ;  a  pensioner. 

Wing,  James,  d.  Aug.  11,  1841,  at  Himsdale, 
Mass.,  aged  84;  a  pensioner.  He  m.  Lydia 
,  who  d.  Oct.  17,  1840,  aged  79. 

Witham,  Aaron,  d.  July  14,  1841,  at  Sanford, 
Maine,  aged  91. 

Withee,  Zoe,  d.  Dec.  27,  1840,  at  Industry, 
Maine,  aged  78;  a  native  of  Dunstable,  N.  H. 
He  m.  Sally  Battis,  who  d.  July  8,  1863,  aged 
94. 

Withington,  Thomas,  d.  Dec.  27,  1842,  at 
Dorchester,  Mass.,  aged  78;  a  pensioner. 

Wright,  Asher,  d.  June  20,  1844,  at  Coventry, 
Conn.,  aged  90;  a  pensioner. 

Wright,  Tohn,  d.  March  2,  1845,  at  East 
Homer,  N.  Y.,  aged  88. 

Wood,  Abijah,  d.  July  24,  1840,  at  West- 
minster, Mass.,  aged  86  y.,  5  mo.  and  11  days; 
a  pensioner;  was  at  Bunker  Hill. 

Wood,  Abel,  d.  March  22,  1846,  at  Westmin- 


ster, Mass.,  aged  90  y.  and  3  mo. ;  a  pensioner. 
He  was  b.  in  Stowe,  Mass.;  lieutenant-colonel 
of  militia  1812-1815.  He  m.  Phebe  Holden, 
who  d.  Feb.  7,  1839,  aged  76. 

Wood,  Ichabod,  d.  Sept.  11,  1852,  at  Pelham, 
Mass.,  aged  92;  formerly  of  Middleboro,  Mass. 

Wood,  Salmon,  d.  Feb.  25,  1823,  at  Hancock, 
N.  H.,  aged  65.  He  m.,  1780,  Sybil  Whitte- 
more. 

Wood,  Samuel,  d.  Aug.  16,  1843,  at  West- 
port,  Conn.,  aged  80. 

Wood,  Lieut.  Sylvanus,  d.  Aug.  12,  1840,  at 
Woburn,  Mass.,  aged  90  y.,  6  mo.,  and  15  days; 
a  pensioner.  He  m.,  1784,  Deborah  Bruce,  who 
d.  Dec.  10,  1846,  aged  78. 

Wood,  Thomas,  d.  April  1,  1843,  at  Schuyler, 
N.  Y.,  aged  90. 

Woodbury,  Benjamin,  d.  Jan.  2,  1843,  at 
Beverly,  Mass.,  aged  85  y.,  11  mo.;  a  pensioner. 
Mass.,  aged  89;  a  pensioner. 

Woodruff,  Lieut.  Amos,  d.  Oct.  17,  1843,  at 

Woodworth,  Major  Reuben,  d.  Feb.  15,  1842, 
at  Salina,  N.  Y.,  aged  81;  formerly  of  Still- 
water, N.  Y. 

Woodbury,  Josiah,  d.  1843  at  Roxford, 
West  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  aged  80  y.,  7  mo., 
and  16  days;  a  pensioner.  He  m.  Hannah 
-,  who  d.  Jan.  4,  1804,  aged  38. 

Woodward,  Dea.  Jacob,  d.  April  .9,  1849,  at 
Marlboro,  Mass.,  aged  87;  a  pensioner. 

Wolcott,  William,  d.  Oct.  26,  1843,  at 
Wethersfield,  Conn.,  aged  89;  a  pensioner. 
Captain  of  militia. 

Wooley,  Jonathan,  d.  July  28,  1848,  at  Brook- 
line,  Vt,  aged  90 ;  wounded  at  Stillwater. 

Worcester,  Eldad,  d.  May,  1853,  at  Tewks- 
bury,  Mass.,  aged  90. 

Worcester,  William,  d.  Aug.  7,  1842,  at  San- 
ford, Maine,  aged  88;  a  pensioner.  He  m. 
Susanna ,  who  d.  in  1802,  aged  35;  sec- 
ond,  Eleanor  ,   who   d.   Nov.   24,   1852, 

aged  100  y.,  6  weeks. 

Yobe,  George,  d.  Jan.,  1839,  at  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  aged  84. 

Young,  Barney,  d.  May  9,  1842,  at  German 
Flatts,  N.  Y.,  aged  83. 

Young,  Gideon,  d.  March  31,  1847,  at  Sci- 
tuate,  Mass.,  aged  86  3'.,  22  days.  Gravestone 
marked:  "A  Soldier  of  the  Revolution." 


Records    Taken     from     the    "  Evangelical     Magazine    and    Gospel     Advocate, 
Utica,  N.  Y.     Published  1837,  1838. 


Atkins,  Seth,  aged  75,  d.  in  Berkshire,  N.  Y., 
Sept.  6,  1837.  A  soldier  of  the  Rev.  (Paper 
published  April  27,  1838.) 

Fobs,  Daniel,  aged  90,  d.  May  3,  1838,  in 
Ellisburg,  N.  Y.  A  soldier  of  the  Rev. 
(Paper  published  May  25,  1838.) 

Meads,  Thomas,  wealthy  farmer  in  Mass. 
Soldier  in  Rev.  Mrs.  Sarah  Meads  (wife)  d. 
in  Moriah,  Franklin  Co.,  N.  Y.,  April  25,  1838, 
aged  85.  She  devoted  all  her  time  in  manu- 
facturing clothing  for  the  army  free  of  ex- 
pense.    (Paper  of  June  8,  1838.) 

Arnold,  Caleb,  aged  81,  d.  in  Norwich,  N. 
Y.,  Oct.  16,  1838.  Was  a  soldier  of  the  Rev., 
and  long  lived  to  enjoy  the  blessings  and  privi- 
leges of  a  free  government.  (Published  in 
paper  of  date  Nov.  23,  1838.) 


Fish,  Capt.  David,  d.  in  Venice,  N.  Y.,  Jan. 
5,  1838,  aged  78;  son  of  Titus  and  Lucretia 
Fish,  of  Stonington,  Conn.,  from  which  place 
he  removed  to  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1794-  He 
was  a  soldier  in  the  Rev.  for  more  than  two 
years.    .(In  paper  of  date  Feb.  9,  1838.) 

Blakeslee,  Capt.  Nathaniel,  d.  in  Colesville, 
March  3,  1838,  aged  69.  (In  paper  of  date 
March  9,  1838.) 

Waters,  Capt.  Judah,  aged  81,  formerly  of 
Worcester,  Mass.,  d.  in  Milford,  N.  Y.  (Ot- 
sego Co.),  Feb.  23,  1838;  was  in  battles  of 
Bunker  Hill  and  White  Plains.  (From  paper 
of  date  March  9,  1838.) 

Stone,  Windsor,  aged  85,  d.  in  Auburn,  N. 
Y.,  Jan.  27,  1838,  formerly  of  Mass.;  was  in 
battles  of  Bunker  Hill  and  Lexington.  (In 
paper  of  March  9,  1838.) 


Real  Daughters 

Mrs.  Clara  Jones  Gifford 


Mrs.  Clara  Jones  Gifford,  one  of  the 
Real  Daughters,  of  Tuscarora  Chapter  of 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  entered  into  rest  No- 
vember  i. 


MRS.    CLARA    JONES    GIFFORD 

Mrs.  Gifford  was  born  in  Coventry, 
Chenango  County,  N.  Y.,  September  2, 
1822,   and   was  the  youngest  of  the   nine 


children  of  Lieutenant  Benjamin  Jones. 
Her  mother  was  Sally  Sands,  a  member  of 
a  distinguished  Revolutionary  family. 
Lieutenant  Jones  enlisted  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  and  served 
with  distinction 
throughout  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  He  was 
in  the  Battle  of  Bunker 
Hill  and  at  Saratoga 
when  Burgoyne  sur- 
rendered to  General 
Gates.  After  the  war 
he  moved  from  his  na- 
tive town  of  Coventry, 
Conn.,  to  New  York 
State,  where  he  found- 
ed the  town  of  Coven- 
try and  named  it  after 
his  birthplace.  While 
there  he  represented  his 
district  as  assembly- 
man at  Albany.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen 
Clara  Jones  married 
William  Gifford,  a 
descendant  of  the  Gif- 
fords,  of  Lyme,  Conn., 
a  family  distinguished 
for  loyalty  and  serv- 
ices in  the  Revolution. 
They  lived  in  Alle- 
ghany County,  N.  Y., 
and  later  moved  to 
Binghamton,  where 
Mr.  Gifford  died  six 
years  ago.  Mrs.  Gif- 
ford was  a  woman  of 
great  force  and  sweet- 
ness of  character,  a  sin- 
cere Christian,  and  a 
delightful  companion. 
She  was  a  great 
reader,  and  to  the  very 
last  took  an  active  interest  in  poli- 
tics and  other  important  questions  of  the 
day. 


In  M 


emonam 


Mrs.  Anna  Gray,  Presque  Isle  Chapter, 
Erie,  Pa.,  recently  passed  to  life  eternal.  The 
Chapter  paid  a  loving  tribute  to  her  memory. 
She  was  a  loyal  Daughter  and  a  constant  at- 
tendant at  the  meetings.  ^  She  was  a  blessing 
to  all  and  a  constant  inspiration. 

Mrs.  Mary  Munroe  Eliot,  Laclede  Chapter, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  a  beloved  member,  passed  to 
eternal  life  October  13,  191 1.  Her  loss  is 
deeply  felt. 

Mrs.  Helen  Lincoln  Ware  Green,  wife  of 
Dr.  Charles  Montraville  Green,  Vice-Regent 
of  the  Lexington  Chapter,  died  at  her  home 
in  Boston,  November  2,  191 1.  She  for  many 
years  took  an  active  part  in  all  patriotic  work. 
Her  State  number  in  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  being  29.  She  was  the 
third  State  Regent  of  Massachusetts,  and  many 
Chapters  were  formed  under  her  Regency. 
She  was  a  descendant  of  the  Rev.  Jonas 
Clarke,  the  ardent  patriot  whose  life  and  serv- 
ices are  interwoven  with  the  history  of  Lex- 
ington. She  was  also  a  Colonial  Dame.  Her 
life  will  be  a  sweet  memory  to  all  who  knew 
her. 

Mrs.  Sara  Tappan  Doolittle  Robinson, 
wife  of  the  first  Governor  of  Kansas,  and 
member  of  the  Betty  Washington  Chapter, 
died  at  Lawrence,  Kan.,  aged  eighty-four 
years.  She  had  been  with  the  Sunflower  State 
from  its  inception.  Her  book,  "Kansas,  Its 
Exterior  and  Interior,"  published  in  1856,  was 
epoch  making.  Her  patriotism  knew  no 
bounds.  She  founded  a  research  table  in  the 
Marine  Biological  Laboratory  at  Wood's  Hole, 
Mass.,  for  young  women;  she  gave  the  first 
donation  toward  marking  the  Santa  Fe  Trail. 
The  Robinson  estate,  valued  at  $200,000,  goes 
to  the  University  of  Kansas.  Verily  her  works 
do  follow  her. 

Miss  Amanda  Miller,  Columbus  Chapter, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  died  November  12,  191 1.  She 
was  a  faithful  member  of  the  Chapter,  arid  it 
is  with  a  deep  sense  of  bereavement  that  the 
Chapter  reports  her  loss. 

The  Quequechan  Chapter,  Fall  River,  Mass., 
mourns  the  loss  of  the  following  loyal  mem- 
bers: 

Mrs.  Ella  E.  Conant  Hurst,  September  5, 
1911. 

Miss  Harriet  M.  Corey,  November  5,  191 1. 

Mrs.  Cornelia  S.  Tuttle,  November  20, 
1911. 


Mrs.  Henry  S.  Blossom  (Evelyn  Gillum), 
Western  Reserve  Chapter,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
died  at  her  home,  December  7,  191 1. 

During  the  past  summer  Ashuelot  Chapter, 
Keene,  N.  H.,  has  lost,  by  death,  three  valued 
members : 

Mrs.  Jeannette  Dorcas  Roberts,  an  es- 
teemed former  Regent,  died  at  her  home  in 
Keene,  July  3,  191 1.  Mrs.  Roberts  was  a  loyal 
"  Daughter,"  and  untiring  in  her  efforts  in  be- 
half of  her  home  Chapter.  She  will  be  greatly 
missed  by  all. 

Mrs.  Susan  F.  Ellis  Fogg,  of  Keene,  a 
newly  elected  member  of  Ashuelot  Chapter, 
died  on  the  9th  of  July,  191 1.       A- 2.  (^^1 

Mrs.  Sara  Haile  Dort,  of  Keene,  a  valued  * 
member  of  the  Chapter,  died  at  her  summer 
home  at  Spofford  Lake,  Chesterfield,  N.  H.,  on 
the  14th  day  of  August,  191 1. 

Mrs.  Millie  A.  Worcester,  Rochester,  N. 
H.,  died  at  her  home,  November  17,  1911.  She 
was  the  organizer  and  first  Regent  of  the 
Mary  Torr  Chapter,  and  in  her  death  the  Chap- 
ter loses  a  loyal  member. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Doyle  Brickner,  after  a  long 
illness,  entered  into  rest  November  16,  191 1. 
She  was  a  charter  member  of  Chinkchewunska 
Chapter,  Newton,  N.  J.,  and  was  prominently 
identified  with  every  enterprise  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  Chapter  work.  She  was  a 
member  of  Christ  Episcopal  Church,  Newton. 
The  Chapter  mourns  her  loss.  The  Chapter 
has  also  lost,  by  death,  two  other  members 
within  a  few  months,  Mrs  Emma  D.  Boss  and 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Clark. 

Mrs.  Florida  Pope  Tunstall,  Alamo  Chap- 
ter, Texas,  passed  to  life  eternal  May  3,  1911. 
She  was  the  granddaughter  of  Colonel  Pope, 
of  the  Revolution. 

Faye  Nicholson  Flippen  (Mrs.  Newton), 
San  Antonio  de  Bexar  Chapter,  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  the  bride  of  a  week,  fell  before  the 
"Great  Reaper,"  and  left  a  place  not  to  be 
filled  in  the  hearts  of  her  associates. 

Mrs.  Willa  Hart  Butcher  Lehman,  char- 
ter member,  William  Haymond  Chapter,  Fair- 
mont, W.  Va.,  passed  from  earth  to  life  eter- 
nal November  11,  1911.  Her  first  born,  an  in- 
fant son,  whose  life  went  out  with  hers,  was 
buried  with  her.  The  Chapter  will  miss  her 
enthusiasm  and  patriotic  zeal. 


Our  Chapter,  Independence  Hall  Chapter,  N.  S.,  D.  A.  R.,  gave  their  annual  charter  lunch- 
eon yesterday  afternoon  (December  13)  at  the  Roosevelt.  There  were  forty-two  ladies  pres- 
ent, including  heads  of  other  Chapters,  and  the  State  Regent,  Mrs.  Tilley,  of  West  Chester. 
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Mrs.  Charles  J.  Sharp,  1401  nth  Ave.,  South,  Birmingham. 
ARIZONA,    Mrs.  George  W.  Vickers,  394  N.  3d  Ave.,  Phoenix. 
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D1ST.  OF  COLUMBIA,  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Lockvvood,  "The  Columbia,"  Washington. 

Mrs.  Drury  Conway  Ludlow,  "  The  Concord,"  Washington. 
FLORIDA, Miss  Kathryn  E.  Thorp,  Box  197,  Daytona. 

Mrs.  John  Pickens  Turner,  New  Smyrna. 
GEORGIA, Mrs.  John  Marion  Graham,  The  Oaks,  Marietta. 

Mrs.  George  M.  Brown,  548  Peach  tree  St.,  Atlanta. 
IDAHO, Mrs.  Charles  W.  Pursell8,  916  Hays  St.,  Boise. 

Mrs.  Adolph  Blitz,  1303  Hays  St.,  Boise. 
ILLINOIS, Mrs.  George  A.  Lawrence,  590  N.  Prairie  St.,  Galesburg. 

Mrs.  Luther  Derwent,  Wayside,  Rockford. 
INDIANA,  Mrs.  John  Lee  Dinwiddie,  Fowler. 

Mrs.  William  C.  Ball,  Minnetrista  Building,  Muncie. 
IOWA, Mrs.  Anson  Marston,  Ames. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Metcalf,  "  Elmridge,"  Council  Bluffs. 
KANSAS, Mrs.  George  T.  Guernsey,  Ridgewood,  Independence. 
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MARYLAND, Mrs.  J.  Pembroke  Thom,  828  Park  Ave..  Baltimore. 

Mrs.  Robert  Hogan,  951  Charles  St.,  Baltimore. 
MASSACHUSETTS,  ..Mrs.  James  G.  Dunning,  211  Belmont  Ave.,  Springfield. 

Mrs.  Charles  G.  Chick.  212  W.  River  St.,  Hyde  Park. 
MICHIGAN, Mrs.  Arthur  Maxwell  Parker,  1691  Jefferson  Ave.,  Detroit. 

Mrs.  Benton  Hanchett,  1000  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Saginaw. 
MINNESOTA, Mrs.  Cyrus  W.  Wells,  3120  James  Ave.,  South,  Minneapolis. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  C.  Jefferson,  1126  Summit  Ave.,  St.  Paul. 
MISSISSIPPI,  Mrs.  Chalmers  M.  Williamson,  714  N.  State  St.,  Jackson. 

Mrs.  Andrew  Fuller  Fox,  West  Point. 
MISSOURI, Mrs.  Robert  Burett  Oliver,  740  North  St.,  Cape  Girardeau. 

Mrs.  Hunter  M.  Meriwether,  3616  Gladstone  Blvd.,  Kansas  City. 
MONTANA,  Mrs.  Emil  H.  Renisch,  Twin  Bridges. 

Mrs.  Henry  Gordon  McIntire,  719  Harrison  Ave.,  Helena. 
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NEBRASKA Mrs.  Charles  O.  Norton,  The  Elms,  Kearney. 

Mrs.  Warren  F.  Perry,  Fairbury. 

NEVADA Miss  Bird  M.  Wilson,  Goldfield. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE,..  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Dearborn,  P.  O.  Box  313.  Suncook. 

Mrs.  Charles  Carpenter  Goss,  10  Lexington  St.,  Dover 
NEW  JERSEY, Mrs.  William  Libbey,  Princeton. 

Mrs.  Charles  B.  Yardley,  332  William  St.,  East  Orange. 
NEW  MEXICO,  Mrs.  L.  Bradford  Prince,  hi  Palace  Ave.,  Santa  Fe. 

Mrs.  Singleton  S.  Ashenfelter,  Silver  City. 
NEW  YORK, Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Wood,  T35  S.  2d  Ave.,  Mt.  Vernon. 

Mrs.  Joseph  B.  King,  Fort  Edward. 
NORTH  CAROLINA,  .  Mrs.  William  N.  Reynolds,  644  West  5th  St.,  Winston-Salem. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Lillington  Smith,  702  N.  Tryon  St.,  Charlotte. 
OHIO 

Mrs.  Thomas  Kite,  Olive  Place,   Delhi. 
OKLAHOMA,    Mrs.  William  J.  Pettee,  123  East  3d  St.,  Oklahoma  City. 

Mrs.  John  D.  Benedict,  1123  Elgin  Ave.,  Muskogee. 
OREGON Mrs.  Wallace  McCamant,  236  King  St.,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Thomas  C.  Taylor,  Pendleton. 
PENNSYLVANIA,   . . .  Mrs.  Henry  Harrison  Cumings,  Tidioute. 

Miss  Helen  E.  C.  Overton,  Bellefonte. 
RHODE  ISLAND, Mrs.  Daniel  Mann  Edwards,  Woonsocket. 

Mrs.  Clovis  H.  Bowen,  74  Walcott  St.,  Pawtucket. 
SOUTH  CAROLINA,  .  Mrs.  F.  Louise  Mayes,  118  Manly  St.,  Greenville. 

Mrs.  A.  Clarence  Ligon,  Orangeburg. 
SOUTH  DAKOTA,  ...Mrs.  Stella  Moore  Kahl,  Vermillion. 

Mrs.  Craig  S.  Thoms.  Vermillion. 
TENNESSEE,   Mrs.  Thomas  Day,  580  Poplar  St.,  Memphis. 

Mrs.  Henry  Claybourn  Horton,  Franklin. 
TEXAS,   Mrs.  Alvin  V.  Lane,  2505  Maple  Ave.,  Dallas. 

Mrs.  John  J.  Stevens,  311  Martin  St.,  San  Antonio. 
UTAH Mrs.  Mary  M.  F.  Allen,  525  W.  Highland  Ave.,  Redlands,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Lee  Charles  Miller,  943  East  1st  South  St.,  Salt  Lake  City. 
VERMONT,   Mrs.  Clayton  Nelson  North,  Shoreham. 

Mrs.  Joseph  A.  De  Boer,  9  Baldwin  St.,  Montpelier. 
VIRGINIA,  Mrs.  Samuel  W.  Jamison,  1016  Franklin  Road,  Roanoke. 

Mrs.  James  Halliday  McCue,  713  Euclid  Ave.,  Bristol,  Va.-Tenn 
WASHINGTON, Mrs.  Walter  J.  Reed,  North  Yakima. 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Wagner,  503  Burke  Bldg.,  Seattle. 
WEST  VIRGINIA,  ...  Mrs.  George  De  Bolt,  Gaston  Ave.  and  First  St.,  Fairmount. 

Mrs.  William  Haimes  Smith,  "  The  Snuggery,"  Parkersburg. 
WISCONSIN, Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Van  Ostrand,  405  Clermont  Ave.,  Antigo. 

Mrs.  John  P.  Hume,  211  Park  Ave.,  Marshfield. 
WYOMING,   Mrs.  Henry  B.  Patten,  314  East  18th  St.,  Cheyenne. 

Mrs.  Frank  W.  Mondell,  New  Castle. 

HONORARY  OFFICERS 

(Elected  for  Life) 
Honorary  Presidents  General 

Mrs.  John  W.  Foster,  Mrs.  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  Mrs.  Daniel  Manning. 

Mrs.  Charles  W.  Fairbanks,  Mrs.  Donald  McLean. 

Honorary  President  Presiding 

Mrs.  Mary  V.  E.  Cabell. 

Honorary  Vice-Presidents  General 

Mrs.  Roger  A.  Pryor,  1893.  Mrs.  Mildred  S.  Mathes,  1899. 

Mrs.  A.  Leo  Knott,  1894.  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Lockwood,  1905. 

Mrs.  Ellen  H.  Walworth,  1894.  Mrs.  William  Lindsay,  1906. 

Mrs.  Joshua  Wilbour,  1895.  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Boynton,  1906. 

Mrs.  A.  Howard  Clark,  1895.  Mrs.  deB.  Randolph  Keim,  1906. 

Mrs.  Augusta  Danforth  Geer,  1896.  Mrs.  Sara  T.  Kinney,  1910. 

Mrs.  J.  Morgan  Smith,  iqii. 


National  Board  of  Management 
N.  S.,  D.  A.  R. 

Special  Meeting,  Wednesday,  December  6,   1911 


A  special  meeting  of  the  National  Board  of 
Management  was  held  in  the  Board  Room, 
Memorial  Continental  Hall,  on  Wednesday, 
December  6. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the 
President  General  at  10.40  a.m.,  and  the  Board 
united  in  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

The  following  members  were  present: 
President  General,  Mrs.  Matthew  T.  Scott, 
Mrs.  Henry  L.  Mann,  Vice-President  General 
in  Charge  of  Organization  of  Chapters;  Mrs. 
James  P.  Brayton,  Vice-President  General  of 
Michigan;  Mrs.  James  M.  Fowler,  Vice-Presi- 
dent General  of  Indiana;  Miss  Elisabeth  F. 
Pierce^  Chaplain  General;  Mrs.  Howard  L. 
Hodgkins,  Recording  Secretary  General;  Mrs. 
Gaius  M.  Brumbaugh,  Registrar  General ;  Mrs. 
Charles  W.  Bassett,  Historian  General;  Mrs. 
William  F.  Dennis,  Corresponding  Secretary 
General;  Mrs.  William  D.  Hoover,  Treasurer 
General;  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Thompson,  Assis- 
tant Historian  General ;  Miss  Amaryllis  Gillett, 
Librarian  General;  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Lockwood, 
State  Regent  of  the  District;  Miss  Virginia 
Fairfax,  State  Regent  of  Louisiana;  Mrs. 
Joseph  S.  Wood,  State  Regent  of  New  York; 
Mrs.  Will  Croft  Barnes,  State  Vice-Regent 
of  Arizona. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  special  meeting,  hav- 
ing been  read  and  approved  at  a  meeting  called 
especially  for  that  purpose,  there  were  no  min- 
utes to  be  read  at  this  meeting.  Regrets  for 
this  meeting  were  sent  by  the  State  Regents 
of  Arkansas,  Iowa,  and  New  Hampshire. 

The  Vice-President  General  in  Charge  of 
Organization  of  Chapters  presented  the  follow- 
ing report,  which  was  accepted  upon  motion, 
duly  seconded : 

Madam  President  General  and  Members  of 
the  National  Board  of  Management:  I  present 
for  confirmation  the  name  of  Miss  Bird  M. 
Wilson  as  State  Regent  of  Nevada,  having 
been  elected  to  that  office  by  the  Montezuma 
Chapter,  the  only  Chapter  in  the  State. 

Also  the  name  of  Mrs.  Cornelia  S.  Hogan 
as  State  Vice-Regent  of  Maryland,  she  having 
been  duly  elected  to  that  office. 

Through  their  respective  State  Regents  the 
following  Chapter  Regents  are  presented  for 
confirmation: 

Mrs.  Milly  Varney  Brega,  of  Callaway,  Neb. 

Miss  Dorcas  Grizzel  Beer,  of  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Rebecca  Foster,  of  Lancaster, 
S.  C. 

Mrs.  Esther  Power  Sperry,  of  Phillips,  Wis. 

Mrs.  Mary  St.  Clair  Blackburn,  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Also  the  reappointment  of  Mrs.  Lucy  Jack- 


man  Dana,  of  New  Haven,  Vt;  Mrs.  Eva  C. 
W.  Victor,  of  Alpena,  Mich. 

The  Board  is  asked  to  authorize  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Chapter  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich. 

The  following  Regencies  have  expired  by 
time  limitation:  Mrs.  Mary  Lyman  Sherman 
Allison,  of  State  Center,  Iowa;  Miss  Mary 
Augusta  Stone,  of  Cambridge,  Ohio;  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Harsha  Patton,  of  Harshasville, 
Ohio;  Mrs.  Lucy  Jackman  Dana,  of  New 
Haven,  Vt. ;  Mrs.  Irene  H.  Goodykoonz,  of 
Williamson,  W.  Va. 

The  "Ann  Sargent"  Chapter  of  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  has  voted  to  disband,  and  re- 
quests that  the  Chapter  be  declared  null  and 
void.  The  membership  is  composed  for  the 
most  part  of  college  girls  who  expect  to  be  in 
different  localities,  and  will  become  members 
at  large. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Frances  Ingraham  Mann, 
Vice-President  General  in  Charge  of 
Organisation  of  Chapters. 

The  Registrar  General,  before  reading  the 
list  of  applicants  for  membership,  stated  that 
it  covered  a  period  of  only  three  weeks.  Upon 
the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  the  634  names 
it  was  voted  that  the  Recording  Secretary 
General  cast  the  ballot  for  these  applicants 
for  membership,  which,  being  done,  the  Presi- 
dent General  declared  them  duly  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Society,  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

The  Vice-President  General  in  Charge  of 
Organization  of  Chapters  stated  that  she  had 
another  name  to  present,  the  State  Regent  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  having  asked  that 
Mrs.  Mary  St.  Clair  Blackburn  be  confirmed 
as  Organizing  Regent. 

The  State  Regent  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia said  that  Mrs.  Blackburn  came  from  Illi- 
nois, but  had  lived  in  Washington  a  good 
while.  She  has  a  number  of  relatives  who 
are  not  members  of  our  organization,  but  who 
are  willing  to  have  their  papers  made  out  if 
she  will  get  up  a  Chapter,  so  this  Chapter  will 
be  organized  with  new  members  entirely. 

The  Recording  Secretary  General  stated  that 
she  would  like  to  second  that,  and  the  Presi- 
dent General  announced  that  the  lady's  name 
would  be  added. 

The  Chaplain  General  said  that  she  brought 
to  the  Board  "  the  Christmas  idea."  In  recent 
reading  she  had  found  the  "  gift  thought "  ex- 
pressed in  great  beauty.  As  God's  great  gift 
of  His  Son  brought  life  and  peace  to  us,  so 
our  greatest  gift  to  Him  should  be  the  consent 
of  our  minds. 
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The  Chaplain  General,  having  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  General  Chairman  of 
a  committee  to  draw  up  resolutions  of  con- 
dolence on  the  death  of  Judge  Hugh  Vernon 
Washington,  who  died  at  his  home  in  Macon, 
Ga.,  on  October  5,  reported  that  the  resolu- 
tions were  being  engrossed. 

The  Treasurer  General  said  that  the  devo- 
tion of  Judge  Washington  to  our  organiza- 
tion was  shown  by  his  gift  of  the  last  $1,000 
to  be  paid  on  the  contract  for  Memorial  Con- 
tinental Hall,  and  by  his  will,  which  gave,  after 
the  death  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Ellen  Washington 
Bellamy,  a  portion  of  his  estate,  valued  at 
over  $100,000,  to  the  National  Society,  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution. 

His  mother,  Mary  Hammond  Washington, 
was  our  first  Real  Daughter.  The  President 
General  said  that  when  Judge  Washington 
and  his  sister  were  in  Washington  last  June 
he  had  said  to  her :  "  The  Daughters  need 
more  ground.  If  they  ever  decide  to  buy 
ground  back  of  their  building  I  will  give  the 
first  $1,000  in  payment,"  which  was  further 
evidence  of  his  deep  interest  in  our  Society, 
by  which  it  is  eminently  fitting  the  most  ten- 
der tribute  should  be  paid  his  memory. 

The  State  Regent  of  New  York  stated  that 
she  would  like  to  bring  before  the  Board  again 
the  application  of  a  woman  from  her  State — a 
colored  woman — as  she  had  found  a  statute 
which  governed  the  case.  She  then  asked  the 
Registrar  General  to  read  the  statute,  which 
is  as  follows : 

(Statute  44,  page  9,  Statute  Book.  March 
22,  1894.) 

"  The   Corresponding   Secretary  read   a 

letter  from  Mrs.  ,  asking  about  the 

meaning  of  the  word  '  acceptable '  in  the 
Constitution,  and  if  colored  people  would 

be  admitted  to  the  Society.     Miss  

moved  that  the  Corresponding  Secretary 
be  authorized  to  give  her  own  language  in 
a  negative  reply  to  this  letter." 

The  State  Regent  of  New  York  asked  if 
this  could  be  done  by  the  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary General,  and  gave  the  name  of  this 
applicant  for  membership  as  Miss  Susan 
Elizabeth  Frazier,  694  Lexington  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

It  was  voted  upon  motion  of  the  State  Re- 
gent of  the  District  of  Columbia,  seconded  by 
the  Vice-President  General  in  Charge  of  Or- 
ganization of  Chapters: 

"  That  the  Corresponding  Secretary 
General  copy  this  statute  and  send  it  to 
this  applicant  for  membership." 

The  list  of  members  deceased  since  the  last 
meeting  was  then  read,  and  the  Board  arose 
in  token  of  sympathy. 

The  Recording  Secretary  General  said  that 
she  had  just  learned  of  the  death,  on  October 
3,  of  the  mother  of  the  State  Regent  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  State  Regent  of  California  wrote 
that  a  copy  of  a  newspaper  containing  a  notice 
of  the  death  of  her  mother  had  been  sent  to 
the  Recording  Secretary  General  and  the 
President    General ;    these    papers,    however, 


never  reached  the  two  officers  to  whom  they 
were  sent. 

The  President  General  spoke  of  the  death 
of  the  father  of  Mrs.  John  Van  Landingham, 
of  North  Carolina,  and  said  that  letters  or 
sympathy  should  be  sent  to  these  two  families. 

It  was  voted  upon  motion  of  the  State  Re 
gent  of  New  York,  seconded  by  the  Registrar 
General : 

"  That     the     Corresponding  *  Secretary 

General  send  these  letters." 

The  State  Regent  of  New  York  stated  that, 
while  the  Treasurer  General  had  been  notified 
of  the  death  of  twenty-five  of  New  York's 
members,  she  had  been  notified  of  only  two. 

The  Vice-President  General  of  Michigan 
spoke  of  the  memorial  service  at  the  Michigar 
annual  State  conference,  when  the  names  of 
those  who  have  died  during  the  year  are  read, 
while  soft  music  is  played. 

The  President  General  then  asked  the  State 
Regent  of  New  York  to  read  the  by-law  in 
regard  to  the  Chapters  sending  duplicate  re^ 
ports  to  the  State  Regent,  which  is  as  follows : 

"  Duplicates  of  such  reports  shall  be 
sent  by  each  Chapter  to  its  State  Regent." 
Fourth  Section,  Article  XI,  of  the  By- 
Laws. 

The  foregoing,  the  third  section,  is: 

"Transmit  to  the  Registrar  General  all 
approved  applications  for  membership  for 
final  action  by  the  Board,  and  notify  her 
of  the  resignation  or  death  of  any  member 
thereof." 

The  names  of  those  who  had  sent  in  theii 
resignations,  of  those  who  wished  to  be  re 
instated,  and  of  those  who  should  be  dropped, 
were  then  read,  and  appropriate  action  was 
taken  in  each  instance. 

The  Registrar  General  stated  that  her  cleric 
had  just  sent  up  the  names  of  two  more  appli- 
cants for  membership,  one  from  New  York 
and  one  from  the  District  of  Columbia,  an< 
if  they  could  be  elected  at  this  meeting  it 
would  make  the  number  the  same  as  last  year 
Upon  motion,  duly  seconded,  the  Recording 
Secretary  General  cast  the  ballot  for  the  twc 
additional  names  read,  and  they  were  declarec 
members  of  the  National  Society  of  th< 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 

The  State  Regent  of  New  York  asked  foi 
information  in  regard  to  the  law  governing 
resignations.  The  Treasurer  General  statec 
that  a  copy  of  the  statute  governing  resigna 
tions  was  on  file  in  her  office,  and  she  wouh 
have  a  copy  made  for  the  State  Regent  01 
New  York.    This  statute  reads  as  follows: 

(Statute  299.  page  37,  Statute  Book.  Octo 
ber  2,  1901.) 

"  Resolved,  That  a  resignation  from  a 
Chapter  of  the  National  Society  from  a 
member  in  good  standing,  so  far  as  any 
obligations  on  her  part  are  concerned, 
shall  date  from  the  date  of  the  resigna- 
tion, but  that  the  names  shall_ remain  upon 
the  rolls  until  the  resignations  are  ac- 
cepted by  the  National  Board.  That  all 
Chapters   shall   be  required   to   report  all 
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resignations  at  once,  without  any  delay, 
upon  the  receipt  thereof  to  the  Treasurer 
General." 

The  State  Regent  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia said  that  the  Board  would  remember  that 
she  had  stated  in  the  June  meeting  that  some 
ladies  from  Wyoming  wished  to_  place  in 
Memorial  Continental  Hall  a  memorial  to  their 
State  Regents,  and  that  a  handsome  mahogany 
case  for  all  manuscripts  in  the  Museum  had 
been  suggested  as  appropriate.  _  She  <  further 
said  that  she  had  been  to  the  Smithsonian  with 
the  ladies  in  charge  of  this  memorial,  and  that 
a  beautiful  design  had  been  selected,  the  blue 


prints  of  this  design  having  been  given  to 
them  by  the  Smithsonian.  An  appropriate 
place  in  our  Museum  for  this  case  had  been 
selected  in  consultation  with  the  Chairman  of 
the  Building  and  Grounds  Committee. 

On  motion  of  the  Vice-President  General  in 
Charge  of   Organization  of   Chapters,  it  was 
voted  to  adjourn  at  11.15  a.m. 
Respectfully  submitted, 
(Mrs.  Howard  L.) 

Marie  Wilkinson  Hodgkins, 

Recording  Secretary  General. 
Approved  at  a  special  meeting  held  Decem- 
ber 7,  1911. 


Death  of  Miss  Ellen  Mecum 

Vice-President  General  N.  S.,  D.  A.  R. 


As  the  magazine  is  going  to  press  news  is 
received  of  the  sudden  passing  on  of  our 
beloved  Vice-President  General,  Miss  Ellen 
Mecum,  of  New  Jersey.  The  end  came 
very  unexpectedly  at  the  Orthopedic  Hos- 
pital in  Philadelphia  on  January  1,  19 12. 
In  the  February  number  will  be  a  sketch 


of  Miss  Mecum's  busy,  useful  life  by  the 
State  Regent  of  New  Jersey,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Libbey. 

Tis  sweet  as  year  by  year  we  lose, 
Friends  out  of  sight,  in  faith  to  muse, 
Plow  grows  in  Paradise  our  store. 

Ellen  Spencer  Mussey. 


Notice 


The  copy  for  the  present  number  of  the 
American  Monthly  Magazine  was 
prepared  principally  by  Mrs.  Elroy  M. 
Avery,  the  editor  for  twelve  years.  Death 
came  in  the  night  before  proof  could  be 
read  by  her,  and  we  wish  to  extend  our 
thanks  to  Mr.  Avery,  her  life's  companion  ; 
her  friend,  Mrs.  George  Smart,  and  her 
faithful  secretary,  Miss  Wilson,  for  their 
assistance  in  bringing  out  this  number  with- 
out further  delay. 

As  Chairman  of  the  magazine  for  the 
past  three  years,  I  have  been  in  close  and 


constant  relations  with  Mrs.  Avery,  and  I 
wish  to  bear  testimony  to  her  rare  worth, 
and  to  express  my  feeling  of  personal  be- 
reavement. 

Until  other  arrangements  can  be  made,  I 
will  take  charge  of  the  editorial  manage- 
ment of  the  magazine,  and  all  communica- 
tions can  be  sent  to  me. 

Ellen  Spencer  Mussey, 
Chairman  of  the  Magazine  Committee, 
13 1 7  New  York  Avenue, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Parsons,  Eugene.  A  Guide  Book  to  Colo- 
rado. Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
$1.50  net. 

Those  who  have  traveled  and  have  lived 
in  the  West  and  have  come  under  the  lure 
of  the  mountains,  the  turquoise  skies  and 
the  mystic  manifestations  of  nature  to  be 
found  there,  never  cease  to  wonder  at  those 
who  seek  inspiration  or  recreation  in  the 
beaten  paths  of  European  travel.  Mr.  Par- 
sons is  one  of  those  who  feels  that  the  motto 
of  the  American  should  be  "  See  America 
First,"  that  he  should  become  familiar 
with  the  historic  places  and  scenic  features 
of  his  native  land  before  going  abroad.  As 
the  title  of  this  book  indicates,  it  is  intended 
to  give  information  that  will  enable  the 
traveler  to  gain  the  greatest  pleasure  and 
advantage  from  a  visit  to  this  wonderful 
region  of  Col- 
orado. It  fur- 
nishes details 
valuable  to 
those  seeking 
rest,  health, 
sport,  or 
kn  o  wl  edge. 
Indeed,  it  is 
doubtful 
whether  any 
more  inspiring 
spot  could  be 
found  in 
which  to  spend 
a  vacation, 
and  one  fault 
to     be     found 

with  this  book  is  that  it  makes  it  difficult 
to  restrain  one's  impulse  to  pack  one's  trunk 
and  take  the  train  at  once. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  find  a  book  of 
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this  sort  more  comprehensive  in  all  its  de- 
tails. And  as  if  the  tempting  descriptions 
of  the  Garden  of  the  Gods,  Glen  Eyrie, 
Blair  Athol,  the  wonderful  canons,  the 
mountains,  and  numbers  of  other  attrac- 
tions, were  not  enough,  there  are  many  il- 
lustrations, reproductions  of  photographs 
and  paintings  which  bring  one  a  vivid  real- 
ization of  the  marvels  of  this  enchanting 
region. 

Although  Colorado  is  not  so  rich  in  his- 
toric interest  as  many  old  world  places,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  sections  from 
that  viewpoint,  in  our  own  land.  The  ac- 
count in  these  pages  of  its  development  is 
extremely  interesting  reading. 

There  is  an  excellent  chronological  out- 
line which  adds  to  its  value  as  a  guide.  The 
reader  is  warned  not  to  read  the  book  if 
he  does  not  want  to  be  taken  with  an  acute 

attack  of  wan- 
derlust. 

Smith,  F. 
Hopki  n- 
son.  Ken- 
n  e  d  y 
Square. 
New  York: 
Scribner's. 
$1.50. 

Here  is  one 
of  the  most 
charming  sto- 
ries that  have 
been  given  us 
by  this  brilliant  and  sympathetic  writer  who 
puts  his  own  kindly  spirit  and  artistic  sense 
into  the  characters  he  makes  us  know  and 
love. 
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We  feel  that  the  author  has  been  hap- 
pily dreaming  of  bygone  days.  Days  in 
Baltimore  before  the  War,  when  love  was 
ardent  and  loyal,  and  maids  were  fair  and 
cruel — but  tender  and  relenting  at  the  last 
— after  the  manner  of  lovers  and  maids  in 
whatever  age  we  picture  them.  The  story 
is  woven  about  an  interesting  group  of 
people  living  in  that  aristocratic  section 
called  Kennedy  Square.  The  central  figure 
is  an  old  bachelor,  St.  George  Temple,  who 
is  the  typical  old-time 
Southern  aristocrat  of 
our  dreams.  Whether 
there  were  ever  any 
actually  like  that,  we 
do  not  want  to  be 
told,  for  fear  there 
were  not. 

He  was  a  man  who 
kept  his  pride  and  his 
honor,  h  i  s  justice 
and  his  tenderness, 
through  poverty,  sick- 
ness and  affluence 
alike.  He  guided  the 
affairs  of  his  young 
friend,  Harry  Rutter, 
who  was  the  ardent 
and  unfairly  treated 
lover,  through  shal- 
lows and  deep  waters 
to  a  final  happy  an- 
chorage. Although 
there  were  years  of 
heartbreak  and  wait- 
ing while  Harry 
grew  into  truer  man- 
hood, and  his  dainty 
high-spirited  Kate 
learned  some  of  the  deeper  lessons  of  life. 

Another  of  St.  George  Temple's  friends 
was  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  who  visits  St.  George 
on  a  never-to-be-forgotten  evening,  an  eve- 
ning when  we  meet  another  of  our  old 
friends  introduced  to  us  by  this  author,  Mr. 
Oliver  Horn. 

We  are  reminded  that  Kennedy  Square 
was  a  place  of  birds  and  trees  and  flowers 
.  .  .  of  shaded  walks,  of  great  mag- 
nolias and  drooping  white  jasmine,  and,  in- 
deed, we  realize  its  color,  its  perfume,  and 
its  old-time  charm  within  these  pages. 

Malet,     Lucas.      Adrian     Savage.      New 
York:  Harpers. 


MRS.    HARRISON    (LUCAS    MALET) 


as  the  author  of  "  Sir  Richard  Calmady," 
has  in  the  present  volume  given  us  another 
book  of  an  unusual  nature.  This  unusual 
element  being  a  depiction  of  an  excursion 
into  the  realm  of  soul  projection,  so  realis- 
tic as  to  have  almost  an  uncanny  touch,  but 
undoubtedly  handled  with  great  power  and 
control. 

Adrian  Savage  is  a  successful  young  edi- 
tor living  in  Paris,  of  French  and  English 
parentage — but  whose  temperament  and  in- 
clinations are  wholly 
French.  He  loves 
with  the  deep  devo- 
tion of  an  ardent  na- 
ture a  charming 
young  French  widow, 
whose  uncertainty  as 
to  the  state  of  her 
own  heart  delays  the 
realization  of  his 
hopes  and  gives  time 
for  an  extraordinary 
situation  to  take 
place. 

The  death  of  a 
distant  kinsman  in 
England  leaves  this 
young  man  in  the  un- 
desired  position  of 
executor  of  the  estate 
and  business  adviser 
of  a  young  woman 
peculiarly  lacking  in 
attractions  of  any  de- 
scription. The  faults 
of  her  education  and 
environment  have 
been  such  as  to  allow 
her  to  work  herself 
into  an  illusion  of  fantastic,  although  piti- 
ful absurdity. 

Joanna  falls  deeply  and  passionately  in 
love  with  her  cousin,  this  gracious  and 
kindly  young  man  whose  simplest  acts  of 
courtesy  are  distorted  by  the  morbidly 
imaginative  young  woman  into  what  she 
sees  as  a  reciprocal  passion.  Mrs.  Harri- 
son uses  no  restraint  in  depicting  the  inmost 
thoughts  and  heart  throbs  of  this  turbulent 
and  emotional  nature.  Joanna  has  no  il- 
lusion as  to  her  own  attractions,  even  ad- 
mits herself  to  be  the  most  unattractive  per- 
son she  ever  saw,  but  with  fatuous  self-de- 
ception, she  believes  this  god-like  young  man 
by  some  miraculous  adjustment  of  the  law 


This  writer,  who  became  widely  known      of  compensation  desires  her  as  ardently  as 
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she  does  him.  When  she  discovers  her  mis- 
take by  learning  of  his  love  for  the  lovely 
Parisienne,  her  agony  of  soul  is  almost  too 
mercilessly  laid  bare  to  us.  Even  the  au- 
thor seems  to  grow  regretful,  and  at  this 
points  permits  us  to  obtain  our  understand- 
ing of  the  young  man's  realization  and  of 
Joanna's  own  resignation  by  the  means  of 
a  manifestation  of  soul  projection  and  a 
dream  vision.  The  tragic  ending  is  the  in- 
evitable ore. 

The  results  of  the  environment  and  the 
educational  methods  of  the  French  and 
English  are  presented 
with  effective  con- 
trast. There  are  sev- 
eral most  interesting 
minor  characters  in 
the  book,  whose  af- 
fairs assist  in  round- 
ing out  a  story  of 
more  than  usual 
strength  and  fascina- 
tion. But,  why  did 
Mrs.  Harrison  mar 
her  rather  admirable 
style  by  such  an  ex- 
pression as  "  not  to 
be  sneezed  at  "  ?  One 
does  not  expect  such 
English  from  the 
daughter  of  Charles 
Kingsley. 

De  Morgan,  Wil- 
liam. "  A  Likely 
S  t  o  r  y."  N  e  w 
York :  Henry 
Holt     &     Co. 

*I,35«  WILLIAM 

Those  admiring 
readers  of  Mr.  De  Morgan,  of  which 
there  is  a  large  and  devoted  company, 
will  again  be  a  little  bewildered,  as 
they  were  last  year,  at  his  deviation  from 
what  they  have  come  to  understand  as  the 
regular  De  Morgan  story.  Before,  it  has 
always  meant  something  long  and  rambling 
and  delicious  and  complete.  Everyone  thor- 
oughly understood,  and  finally  settled  for 
life  before  we  were  through  with  them. 
To  be  sure,  we  have  the  De  Morgan  style, 
of  which  there  is  no  imitation ;  but  it  is  not 
really  a  story,  or  else  it  is  several  stories. 
A  bit  of  humorous  fancying,  started  by  the 
smile  of  a  wonderful  old  picture  of  a  lovely 


and  long-ago  duchess.  This  picture  is 
brought  into  the  studio  of  a  Chelsea  artist 
to  be  cleaned  and  restored.  The  picture  is, 
indeed,  a  wonderful  one,  for  it  talks — at 
least  you  think  it  must  have — and  the  pretty 
heroine  knows  it  did,  and  several  others 
feel  sure  about  it.  From  it  you  learn  the 
thrilling  love  story  of  this  beautiful  girl- 
bride  who  lived  four  hundred  years  ago, 
who  was  married  to  a  wicked  and  jealous 
old  Duke — with  a  taste  for  murdering  as  a 
pastime.  You  learn  of  the  ardent  young 
artist  who  loved  her  and  painted  so  mar- 
velous a  picture  that 
it  came  alive,  as  it 
were,  and  saw  many 
things,  some  of  them 
in  the  Chelsea  studio 
— and  so  was  able  to 
help  clear  away  the 
domestic  cloud  that 
grew  out  of  nothing 
at  all  and  Saira,  and 
became  black  and 
threatening  and  low- 
ering as  clouds  made 
out  of  nothing  at  all 
and  Saira  do  some- 
times. When  the  pic- 
ture leaves  the  studio 
and  goes  home  to  the 
owner,  who  is  the 
heroine's  father,  it 
talks  again — or  you 
think  it  does — and 
Mr.  De  Morgan 
laughs  at  you  a  little 
for  thinking  so.  It 
arouses  the  pretty 
heroine,  whose  lover 
is  away  at  war  and 
probably  killed,  into 
many  effective  activities.  The  young  man, 
who  was  not  really  killed  after  all,  comes 
home,  all  the  tangles  come  out  and  you  close 
the  book  with  still  loyal  but  not  increased 
devotion  to  Mr.  De  Morgan. 

Wharton,  Edith.  Ethan  Frome.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $i. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  the  various  an- 
gles from  which  different  reviewers  judge  a 
book,  and  that  book  one  which  all  proclaim 
a  great  achievement.  This  is  natural  and  not 
undesirable,  as  the  reader's  judgments  must 
be  even  more  various.  Author  and  pub- 
lisher alike,  however,  would  seem  to  have 
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the  right  to  demand  that  the  reviewer,  at 
least,  should  read  the  book  before  writing 
of  it — a  thing  that  apparently  is  not  al- 
ways done.  Those  who 
like  a  cheerful  picture 
drawn  with  sympathy 
and  tenderness  of  the 
joy  in  life  will  be  dis- 
pointed  in  this  austere 
tragedy,  involving  three 
lives  in  its  bitter  gray- 
ness.  But  those,  and 
they  are  many,  who  find 
the  greatest  satisfaction 
in  a  perfectly  constructed 
story,  the  flawless  tech- 
nique of  which  gleams 
with  cameo-like  purity 
through  its  pages,  will 
be  grateful  for  this  ad- 
dition to  our  literature. 
In  the  beginning  of  the 
story  the  subtle  fore- 
shadowing of  tragedy  to 
come  makes  one  think  of 
Hawthorne's  greatest 
story,  "  The  Ambitious 
Guest."  To  the  pitiful 
heartbreaking  end  we 
shudder  at  the  shadow  accompanying  us 
from  page  to  page,  and  even  so,  the  art  is 
so  great  that  the  climax 
leaves  us  with  a  sense  of 
shock  at  its  impact. 

The  story  can  hardly 
be  outlined  in  a  review- 
er's limited  space  with- 
out marring  its  perfec- 
tion. It  is  a  story  of  a 
man  with  rare  possibili- 
ties in  his  nature,  one 
that  you  could  imagine 
under  other  conditions 
attaining  success  and  ap- 
preciation, but  whose 
duty  to  his  parents  and 
then  to  his  ailing,  nos- 
trum-taking wife,  ties 
him  to  the  bleak  New 
England  soil  for  a  bare 
existence.  Into  this 
wretched  home  comes 
the  wife's  poor  relation, 
a  sweet,  innocent  girl, 
gentle  and  patient  and 
tender.  The  inevitable,  which  never 
reaches  more  than  a  whispered  word  and 
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a  stolen  kiss,  leads  these  two  hopeless, 
starved  souls,  who  still  have  the  strength 
of  New  P^ngland  granite  in  their  natures, 
to  brave  death  together 
rather  than  separation, 
forgetting  that  attemp- 
ted death  can  end  in 
horrible  living.  T  h  e 
reader  will  long  carry 
wTith  him  the  memory  of 
the  lines  in  the  dead-in- 
life  face  of  Ethan  Frome 
and  the  tragedy  which 
carved  them  there. 
Brazier,  Marion  How- 
ard. "  Perpetra- 
tions." Trinity 
Court,  Boston:  Mar- 
ion H.  Brazier. 
$1.00. 
This  gaily  optimistic 
little  volume  deals  light- 
ly and  brightly  with 
varying  phases  of  life. 
Those  gloom-encom- 
passed individuals  who 
have  found  life  a  battle- 
ground through  which 
they  stumble  over  the 
prostrate  forms  of  the  defeated  will  find 
much  encouragement  to  look  up  and  laugh 
and  not  let  anything  hurt 
too  much.  The  charm- 
ing and  happy  face  of 
the  author-publisher  seen 
in  the  frontispiece  shows 
what  effective  medicine 
cheerful  philosophy  is. 
Hewlett,  Maurice.  The 
Song  of  Ren  n  y  . 
New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's    Sons. 


MARION    HOWARD    BRAZIER 


$1.50. 

Everyone  is  crying 
joyous  thanks  to  Mr. 
Hewlett  for  returning 
to  the  field  in  which  wTe 
have  learned  to  know 
him  and  anxiously  await 
his  leading  us  again  and 
again,  indeed,  as  often  as 
he  will,  into  the  medie- 
val days,  so  gorgeusly 
fanciful — t  h  e     splendid 

and   stirring   days   of   old    romance.      Mr. 

Hewlett    makes    us    marvel    anew    at    his 
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medieval  diction,  the  perfection  of  which 
has  surely  never  been  surpassed.  This  is 
the  story  of  the  House  of  Renny  in  that 
One  Time  Land  which  we  know  exactly, 
but  have  never  just  found  the  place  of. 

As  mighty  and  hor- 
rible an  earl  as  any  old 
romance  could  wish  to 
hold,  Gernulf  of  Pik- 
pojmtz,  invades  the  cas- 
tle of  Renny  of  Cold- 
scaur,  murders  Renny 
and  all  his  House,  ex- 
cept one  silent,  wTide- 
eyed  little  girl,  whom  he 
carries  of!  to  his  own 
castle,  surrounds  her 
with  vassals  and  attend- 
ants, and  plans  to  marry 
and  attach  her  hereditary 
lands  when  the  right 
time  comes.  Besides  this 
girl,  Sabine,  there  are 
two  other  maids  of  the  line  of  Renny, 
Mabilla  and  Hold,  for  each  of  whom 
there  are  adherents  who  plot  to  make 
her  Renny  of  Coldscaur.  Beautiful 
Sabine,  whose  right  is  the  greatest, 
has  the  fate  that  is  saddest,  for  she 
is    plotted    against    and    finally    killed  by 
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Gernulf  herself.  Mabilla,  who,  after 
Sabine,  is  head  of  the  house,  is  Romance's 
own  queen  of  beauty,  pride,  and  ambition. 
She  it  is  wrho  marries  the  Earl,  then  scorns 
him,  and  leaves  him  in  spite  of  his  utmost 
and  abject  love  for  her. 
For  her  sake  he  tries  to 
cleanse  himself  of  all  his 
bloody  crimes — and  they 
are  many — but  he  is  tan- 
gled in  his  own  net  and 
dies,  leaving  Mabilla  by 
the  miracle  of  love  with 
a  changed  heart  and  the 
desire  to  relinquish  all 
her  possessions  to  Hold 
that  she  may  go  with  her 
poet-lover,  Lanceilhot,  to 
live  in  peace  and  bliss 
and  contentment.  The 
women  of  Mr.  Hew- 
lett's tales  are  such  proud 
and  disdainful  goddesse;, 
of  most  surpassing  pulchritude,  who  spurn 
the  creatures  of  earth  and  their  laws  with 
supreme  unconcern,  that  we  wonder  at  his 
temerity  in  approaching  them  close  enough 
to  write  about  them.  But,  even  though 
they  are  goddesses,  they  have  good  red 
blood  in  them  and  are  primitive  and  femi- 


Blanchmains,    who   wants    to    marry    Earl      nine,  which  is  a  nice  thing  in  goddesses. 


My    Kingdom 

For  this  is  my  kingdom : 

Peace  with  my  neighbor, 
The  clasp  of  a  hand  or  the  warmth  of  a  smile ; 

The  sweetness  of  toil  as  the  fruit  of  my  labor, 
The  great  joy  of  living  and  working  the  while ; 

The  birds  and  the  flowers,  the  blue  skies  above  me, 
The  green  of  the  meadow  and  the  gold  of  the  grain ; 

A  song  in  the  evening,  a  dear  heart  to  love  me, 
And  just  enough  pleasure  to  balance  the  pain." 


(This  motto  was  on  the  wall  of  Mrs.  Avery's  den.) 
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Mrs.  Elroy  M.  Avery 

Her  Death  After  a  Brief  Illness 

Funeral  Services  at  the  Home — Memorial  Meeting  at  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce 

(Compiled  by  Lucy  Allen  Smart,  Western  Reserve  Chapter.) 


By  the  death  of  Mrs.  Elroy  M.  Avery 
the  National  Society,  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  has  lost  an  enthusi- 
astic, earnest,  efficient  worker;  Western 
Reserve  Chapter  will  no  longer  have  the 
wise  counsel  and  sound  judgment  of  its 
founder  and  Honorary  Regent,  and  the  city 
is  bereft  of  one  who  is  universally  called 
"  The  First  Woman  of  Cleveland."  So 
quietly  and  peacefully  did  her  spirit  take 
its  flight  on  the  morning  of  December  22, 
191 1,  to  the  "Beautiful  Isle  of  Some- 
where," after  an  illness  of  only  a  few 
hours,  that  he,  the  life  companion  and  fel- 
low worker,  knew  not  the  moment  of  the 
passing  to  the  Great  Beyond.  Though  our 
hearts  are  broken  and  we  are  supremely 
conscious  of  our  great  loss,  we  know  that 
hers  is  an  eternal  spirit  and  shall  live  for- 


ever! 


"  Never  the  spirit  was  born,  the  spirit  will 
cease  to  be  never; 
Never  was  time,  it  was  not.     End  and 
beginning  are  dreams! 
Birthless  and  deathless  and  changeless  re- 
maineth  the  spirit  forever  ; 
Death  hath  not  touched  it  at  all,  dead 
though  the  house  of  it  seems !  " 


Since  1884  Dr.  Elroy  M.  Avery  has  been 
writing  a  monumental  history  of  the  United 
States.  His  companion  and  loyal  friend, 
his  good  adviser  and  keen  critic  in  his  great 
work,  Mrs.  Avery  has  constantly  inspired 
him  in  his  best  efforts.  Their  work  and 
their  play  were  enjoyed  together,  and  rare, 
indeed,  is  such  a  congenial  union  of  two 
souls  whose  days  and  nights  were  spent  to- 
gether in  uplifting  and  inspiring  labors. 
The  cultured  home,  called  by  Miss  Harriet 
L.  Keeler  "  the  little  home  on  the  hillside," 
with  its  splendid  library  of  good  books, 
the  hospitality  extended  to  legion  friends 
and  the  simplicity  of  these  two  are  most 
exemplary. 

Since  1900  Mrs.  Avery  has  been  the 
editor  of  the  American  Monthly  Mag- 
azine. All  of  her  splendid  resources  of  in- 
tellect were  used  in  the  upbuilding  of  our 
national  organ.  To  the  magazine  she  has 
given  generously  of  her  talent  and  time,  of 
her  labor  and  love.  Her  initiative,  organ- 
izing ability,  foresight  and  wisdom  were 
all  used  in  the  magazine  and  in  the  various 
activities  for  the  general  society.  "When 
shall  we  see  her  like  again  ?  " 

Mrs.  Avery's  mind  had  an  absolute  grasp 
of  the  thing  in  hand._   "This  one  thing  I 
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do  "  might  have  been  her  motto,  so  thor- 
oughly did  she  concentrate  her  attention  on 
the  thing  up  for  consideration.  Having  set- 
tled that  one  thing,  she  would  take  up 
something  new  with  the  same  youthful  en- 
thusiasm. She  had  no  unpleasant  retro- 
spect; the  past  had  its  sweet  memories,  but 
she  had  no  regrets,  because  she  always  did 
the  best  she  could. 

Mrs.     Avery     could     always     stimulate 
others  to  work  and  accomplished  so  much 


because  she  found  and  prepared  others  for 
great  tasks.  Through  her  many  followers 
and  by  means  of  many  organizations  the 
great  work  which  she  has  started  will  go 
on  through  countless  years. 

"  The  heights  by  great  men  reached  and 
kept, 

Were  not  attained  by  sudden  flight, 
But  they,  while  their  companions  slept, 

Were  toiling  upward  in  the  night." 


The   Funeral   Services 


The  funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
home  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Avery,  2831  Wood- 
hill  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  December  24,  191 1.  Educators, 
leading  men  and  women,  but  all  warm 
friends  of  Mrs.  Avery,  filled  the  home  to 
sympathize  with  each  other  over  the  per- 
sonal loss  of  each.  The  floral  tributes  were 
beautiful  and  many.  They  came  from 
school  children,  patriotic  societies,  various 
organizations  of  a  philanthropic  or  literary 
nature,    street    car    men,     neighbors    and 


friends.  The  Ionic  Male  Quartette  sang 
several  religious  selections.  Dr.  Charles 
Emerson  Burton,  pastor  of  the  Euclid  Ave- 
nue Congregational  Church,  of  which  the 
Averys  have  been  members  for  years,  had 
charge  of  the  services. 

After  speaking  of  the  many  fields  of  ac- 
tivity in  which  Mrs.  Avery  was  a  power 
for  good,  Dr.  Burton  said :  "  And  now  has 
all  this  rich,  strong,  loving,  true  life  been 
extinguished  and  annihilated  in  an  hour? 
All  that  is  within  us  cries  out  against  such 
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an  issue.  If  that  which  is  so  worthy  of 
going  on  is  but  the  plaything  of  earth's  fit- 
ful weather,  then  the  very  existence  of  the 
eternal  would  seem  to  be  in  jeopardy,  but 
the  existence  of  the  eternal  is  not  in  jeo- 
pardy, and  the  immortality  of  the  Infinite 
is  our  ground  for  expecting  the  continuance 
of  that  which  is  worthy  of  going  on.  The 
orderly  universe  is  a  fact,  and  this  fact  is 
the  guarantee  of  the  existence  of  the  In- 
finite rationality.  If  reason  did  not  tran- 
scend, order  would  long  ago  have  given 
place  to  chaos ;  but  the  fact  is  that  chaos  has 
surrendered  to  order,  making  secure  our 
confidence  in  the  Eternal  God  and  in  our 
faith  that  she  whom  we  honor  lives  on. 
"  Our    friend    lives   on,    and   while   we 


shall  not  have  intercourse  with  her  through 
the  earthly  language  of  the  organs  of  sense, 
she  will  be  no  less  real  and  near.  We  shall 
communicate  with  her  through  memory  and 
through  those  immediate  movements  of 
consciousness,  the  occasion  for  which  is  not 
always  clearly  recognized,  but  which  in 
reality  arise  from  the  intercourse  of  spirit 
with  spirit,  and  because  we  know  her  near, 
we  shall  be  the  better. 

"  But  more  than  this,  we  contemplate  the 
eternal  spiritual  friendship  which  shall  be 
taken  up  and  renewed  when  our  lives  shall 
have  been  made  free  and  when  the  language 
of  the  spirit  shall  be  as  familiar  to  us  as 
that  of  the  flesh  and  we  shall  know  and 
enjoy  as  we  cannot  now." 


Mrs.  Avery's  Ancestry 


Among  the  many  distinguished  Colonial 
ancestors  of  Mrs.  Avery  may  be  found  the 
following :  Giles  Hopkins,  Stephen  Hopkins 
and  Richard  Warren,  of  the  "  Mayflower  " 
Pilgrims  of  1620;  William  Pynchon,  one 
of  the  original  patentees  of  Massachusetts 
(1628),  and  who  came  to  Salem  with  Gov- 
ernor Winthrop  in  1630  and  became  the 
founder  of  Springfield,  Mass,;  George 
Wyllys,  Colonial  Governor  of  Connecticut  ; 
Dr.  William  Ames,  the  famous  divine  of 
Cambridge  and  Leyden;  the  Rev.  Urian 
Oakes,  president  of  Harvard  College,  1671- 
168 1 ;  Dr.  William  Avery,  the  founder  of 
Dedham  (Mass.),  Avery  Clan  (no  rela- 
tion has  yet  been  established  between  him 
and  the  ancestors  of  Elroy  M.  Avery)  ; 
Robert  Treat,  Colonial  Governor  of  Con- 
necticut, and  Thomas  Prince,  Governor  of 
Plymouth  Colony. 

Mrs.  Avery's  Revolutionary  ancestry  is 
as  distinguished  as  her  Colonial  ancestry. 
Deacon  Samuel  Tilden,  of  Plymouth 
County,  Mass.,  did  good  service  on  the 
Committee  of  Correspondence  and  in  mili- 
ary service.     Gad  Hitchcock,  M.D.,  was 


surgeon's  mate  in  Colonel  John  Thomas's 
regiment  of  the  Massachusetts  line;  later 
he  was  chief  surgeon  of  a  brigade  hospital. 
Gad  Hitchcock,  LL.D.,  was  a  noted  divine 
and  a  Revolutionary  patriot.  Colonel  John 
Bailey  was  at  the  head  of  the  Second 
Massachusetts  Regiment.  He  was  in  the 
battle  of  Princeton;  crossed  the  Delaware 
with  Washington  and  aided  in  the  capture 
of  the  Hessian  general,  Rahl.  He  saw  the 
surrender  of  Burgoyne. 

Mrs.  Avery's  181 2  ancestor  was  Calvin 
Tilden,  chairman  of  Committee  of  Safety, 
Yarmouth,  Mass.  He  raised  money  for  the 
defense  of  Cape  towns  against  Admiral 
Harvey's  fleet. 

All  of  this  notable  list  of  ancestry  did  not 
give  to  Mrs.  Avery  any  attitude  of  seclusion 
and  in  no  way  separated  her  from  those 
who  have  come  to  this  country  recently  and 
whose  family  tree  is  of  one  generation. 
Her  blue  blood  made  her  feel  more  deeply 
for  those  less  fortunate  than  herself,  and 
she  felt  a  deep  obligation  therefrom  to  de- 
vote her  life  to  the  betterment  of  all  her 
fellow  citizens. 


.    Memorial  Meeting  in  Honor  of  Mrs.  Avery 

A  public  memorial  meeting,  attended  by  prominent  women,  was  held  at  the  Cham- 
everal  hundred  of  Mrs.  Avery's  friends,  ber  of  Commerce  auditorium  at  four 
ncluding  many  educators,  city  officials  and      o'clock    on    the    afternoon    of   January    3, 
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191 2.  Miss  Harriet  L.  Keeler,  who  a  few 
days  later  was  elected  Superintendent  of  the 
Cleveland  Public  Schools,  presided. 

After  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Emer- 
son Burton,  and  the  singing  of  "  Lead 
Kindly  Light,"  by  Mrs.  Herbert  Gray  Ash- 
brook,  member  of  Western  Reserve  Chap- 
ter, Miss  Keeler  spoke  as  follows: 

11  We  have  gathered  this  afternoon  to 
pay  a  tribute  of  respect  and  appreciation  to 
the  memory  of  our  friend,  whom  we  knew 
so  well  during  so  many  years.  To  some  of 
us  who  gathered  only  a  few  days  before  at 
a  little  party  in  her 
honor,  it  seemed  as 
if  the  voices  of  those 
who  spoke  at  that 
meeting  had  scarce- 
ly died  away  in  the 
distance  before  word 
came  that  she  had 
passed  away.  When 
we  recall  her  many 
activities,  when  we 
consider  that  bright 
and  beautiful  spirit, 
whose  watchword 
always  was  service, 
it  is  eminently  fit- 
ting and  proper  that 
we  should  gather 
here  to  pay  this  trib- 
ute. And,  further- 
more, as  we  review 
her  work,  as  we  see 
her  in  her  varied  ac- 
tivities, as  we  think 
of  her  in  her  home, 
and  we  know  her 
home  life  was  beau- 
tiful, we  know  that 
no  duty  that  was 
hers  because  of  the 
vows  she  took  in  her 
lected.  Many  of  us  1 
home  on 


poverished,  another  world  has  been  en- 
riched. 

"  Her  home  life  is  too  sacred  for  me  to 
do  anything  more  than  to  express  to  you 
the  words  of  Dr.  Avery  himself:  'How 
loving,  how  beautiful,  how  true  it  has  been 
in  all  these  years.' 

"  Her  school  life  I  knew  something 
about,  but  we  are  very  fortunate  in  having 
with  us  one  who  knows  more  about  it  than 
I  know,  and  who  will  tell  us,  as  he  only 
can,  the  story  of  her  life  in  school — Mr. 
Harris,  of  the  Central  High  School.  Mr. 
Harris." 


Address  of  Professor 
E.  L.  Harris 


"My  dear  friends: 
It  is  not  often  that 
the   loss   in   a   com- 


comes 


as 
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youth  was  ever  neg- 
ave  been  at  the  little 
the  hillside,  and  we  know  how 
beautiful  the  spirit  of  it  was  there;  we  know 
what  her  life  was  in  the  schools;  we  know 
what  she  did  for  the  city;  we  know,  too,  her 
broad  interest  and  love  for  her  country. 

"  With  her  patriotism  was  a  passion,  and 
when  we  recall  all  these  things  we  cannot 
but  believe  that  this  world,  by  her  depart- 
ure, is  impoverished;  and  yet,  unless  all 
faith  is  vain  and  all  life  is  vain  likewise,  it 
must    be    that,    though    this   world    is    im- 


munity 

such  a  great  per- 
sonal loss  to  so- 
many  of  us.  Mrs. 
Avery  was  born  in 
Michigan.  She  went 
through  the  pri- 
mary, grammar,  and 
high  school  grades 
of  that  State  with 
the  boy  who  was 
afterwards  to  be 
her  husband.  Upon 
the  death  of  her 
father  she  went  back 
to  Massachusetts 
with  her  mother. 
She  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Nor- 
mal School,  and 
graduated  there 
at  Framingham.  There  is  w^here  she 
formed  that  beautiful  acquaintance  with 
Lydia  Maria  Childs.  After  her  graduation 
from  the  Normal  School,  she  taught  a  year 
at  Wayland,  Mass.,  and  the  next  year  she 
taught  at  West  Newton,  Allen's  Academy, 
in  a  boys'  school,  and  do  you  know  I  be- 
lieve right  there  at  that  early  stage  of  her 
work  is  where  she  received  that  strong  im- 
pression that  made  her  an  especially  good 
boys'  teacher.  At  the  end  of  the  year  she 
went  back  to  Michigan,  visited  at  her  old 
place,  Monroe,  and  there  renewed  her  ao- 
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quaintance  with  her  boyhood  friend,  Mr. 
Avery,  who  had  returned  from  the  war 
and  was  at  Ann  Arbor.  They  were  en- 
gaged that  fall.  The  next  fall  she  entered 
the  primary  school  work  in  Chicago,  and 
Mr.  Avery  became  principal  of  the  Battle 
Creek  High  School.  At  the  end  of  the 
term,  Mr.  Avery  resigned,  to  continue  his 
work  in  college,  and  she  who  was  to  become 
Mrs.  Avery  came  back  as  principal  of  that 
school.  It  has  been  said  to  me  that  the 
letter  of  introduction  of  Wendell  Phillips 
had  much  to  do  with  her  getting  that  posi- 
tion. She  continued  that  year,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  year  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Avery  were 
married.  Mr.  Avery 
returned  to  his  col- 
lege for  the  senior 
year,  and  Mrs. 
Avery  was  principal 
of  Battle  Creek. 
On  Mr.  Avery's 
graduation  they 
signed  a  contract  to 
take  charge  of  the 
schools  at  Char- 
lotte, Mich.,  Mr. 
Avery  as  superin- 
tendent and  Mrs. 
Avery  as  principal 
of  the  High  School. 
At  about  this  time, 
Mr.  L.  E.  Holden 
went  to  Michigan 
to  look  for  a  super- 
intendent, and  we 
are  very  thankful 
that  Mr.  Holden 
turned  his  attention 
in  that  direction. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Avery  were  offered  a  posi- 
tion in  the  East  Cleveland  schools,  Mr. 
Avery  to  be  superintendent  and  Mrs. 
Avery  to  be  principal  of  the  schools. 
That  embraced  the  district  east  of  Fifty- 
fifth  Street,  and  the  High  School  which 
Mrs.  Avery  had  is  old  Bolton  School. 
When  that  part  of  the  city  was  an- 
nexed Mrs.  Avery  for  a  time  continued 
as  principal  and  afterwards  became  as- 
sistant to  Mr.  Avery  there.  And  when 
Central,  or  when  East,  perhaps,  joined 
Central,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Avery  went  to  the 
Normal  School  as  principal  and  as  as- 
sistant. Since  that  time,  or  after  a  short 
service  there,  Mrs.  Avery  has  taught  in  the 
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high  schools  of  Cleveland — in  nearly  all  of 
them. 

"  This  is  a  little  sketch  of  her  educa- 
tional work — forty  years  of  educational 
work  in  one  city.  For  twenty-five  years 
she  has  taught  more  or  less  with  me  in  the 
classroom.  I  could  tell  you  incident  after 
incident  in  Mrs.  Avery's  work  in  the  class- 
room. I  speak  of  one  class.  In  1893  she 
took  one  division,  the  classical  division,  and 
do  you  know  that  the  enthusiasm  and  spirit 
that  she  put  into  that  class  followed  them 
clear  through  the  school  ?  The  class  of  '97, 
if  any  of  them  are  here,  will  remember. 
More,  the  traditions 
she  established  in  old 
room  26  have  come 
down  through  from 
that  time  until  this, 
and  pupils  and  teach- 
ers strive  to  live  up 
to  the  traditions  of 
the  old  room  that 
Mrs.  Avery  started 
back  there.  Again, 
this  fall  I  was  in  a 
very  trying  position, 
as  there  was  a  va- 
cancy very  suddenly, 
and  there  was  a 
junior  boys'  room 
that  needed  a  man 
teacher.  I  asked 
Mrs.  Avery  to  come, 
and  9he  came,  just 
as  she  always  did; 
and  she  took  that 
boys'  room,  although 
some  of  them  were 
a  little  dissatisfied, 
and  won  their  love 
right  away. 

"  Let  me  give  you  an  incident.  One 
morning  when  there  was  considerable  con- 
fusion she  said :  '  Boys,  do  you  know  what 
happened  in  Europe  yesterday?'  and  she 
told  them,  and  the  next  morning,  if  she 
didn't  have  something  ready,  they  did,  and 
she  had  won  their  love  and  esteem,  and 
they  were  the  first  ones  to  respond  to  me 
when  I  broke  the  sad  news  to  them.  Only 
two  weeks  before  she  died  one  of  the  little 
D  boys  said :  '  Why,  Mrs.  Avery,  you  seem 
to  be  so  much  interested  in  history.'  I 
called  her  only  two  days  before  she  left  us, 
and  she  could  not  come  because  of  a  previ- 
ous engagement,  but  if  it  had  not  been  for 
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that  she  would  have  been  there  at  Central 
High  School.  Think  of  what  that  influ- 
ence has  meant! 

"  What  were  Mrs.  Avery's  characteris- 
tics as  a  teacher?  She  was  one  of  the  best 
teachers  I  ever  knew,  and  as  a  boys'  teacher 
I  never  saw  her  superior.  I  will  place  as 
her  very  first  characteristic  her  great  love 
of  humanity;  to  be  a  little  more  explicit, 
her  love  of  boys  and  girls.  Now,  those  of 
you  who  knew  her  intimately  know  what  it 
would  mean  to  have  all  that  love  and  en- 
thusiasm poured  right  out  on  a  room  of 
pupils  day  after  day;  why,  they  would  re- 
spond to  it  just  like  the  flower  responds  to 
the  sunshine.  Children  intuitively  know 
when  we  love  and  trust  them.  It  is  the 
very  first  requisite  of  a  successful  teacher 
that  she  have  this  love  and  affection,  and 
I  might  say  it  is  more  important  than  the 
intellectual  requirement,  but  Mrs.  Avery 
had  both  in  abundance. 

"  One  of  her  old  pupils  said  to  me : 
1  Why,  Mr.  Harris,  she  loved  us,  she  was 
our  friend,  she  was  one  of  us.'  And  those 
boys  and  girls  loved  to  do  right,  not  simply 
because  they  loved  Mrs.  Avery,  but  because 
they  loved  the  ideals  that  Mrs.  Avery 
loved. 

"  Another  characteristic,  and  you  will 
bear  me  witness  that  that  was  true,  was  her 
great  optimistic  spirit.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  anything  more  fatal  in  a  teacher  or 
in  a  parent  than  to  be  looking  for  faults  or 
flaws  or  defects.  You  are  pretty  apt  to  find 
what  you  look  for.  Mrs.  Avery  hoped  for 
the  best,  believed  the  best,  and  saw  the  very 
best  in  her  pupils.  If  you  will  pardon  a 
personal  illustration — quite  personal,  be- 
cause it  came  home  so  close  to  me — I  will 
give  you  one.  One  of  my  sons  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  have  Mrs.  Avery  in  his  first 
year.  He  was  fortunate  enough  to  have 
her  for  mathematics,  too,  before  he  started 
for  college.  She  came  to  me  one  time  about 
the  middle  of  the  term  and  she  said :  '  Mr. 
Harris,  why  don't  you  treat  your  boy  the 
same  as  you  do  other  boys;  why  don't  you 
use  the  same  theories  with  him  as  you  do 
with  other  boys?'  I  said:  'What  is  it 
now?'  She  said:  'Why,  mathematics  are 
fairly  easy  to  you,  and  you  have  led  your 
boy  to  believe  that  he  doesn't  know  any- 
thing about  it,  and  he  trusts  you  and  be- 
lieves you.'  '  Well?  '  I  said.  '  Well,'  she 
replied,  '  you  let  him  alone ;  leave  him  to 
me,  and   I  will  bring  him  out  all  right.' 


What  I  wish  to  illustrate  was  that  her  op- 
timistic vision  saw  the  element  of  success 
there,  and  she  did  bring  it  out  and  was  suc- 
cessful. 

"  Next,  I  would  place  in  Mrs.  Avery's 
characteristics  a  keen  sense  of  justice.  In 
all  the  years  that  I  knew  Mrs.  Avery,  in 
the  hundreds  of  times  that  I  have  visited 
her  classroom,  I  never  knew  Mrs.  Avery 
to  utter  one  sarcastic  word.  The  use  of 
sarcasm  in  itself  is  an  injustice  to  pupils, 
but  Mrs.  Avery  was  just,  and  the  pupils 
always  knew  that  they  would  have  a  hear- 
ing and  that  they  would  have  a  just  judg- 
ment returned.  One  year  ago  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Avery  sent  me  a  Christmas  card. 
There  is  just  one  sentiment  in  that  that  I 
cannot  forbear  giving,  because  I  think  it  is 
certainly  representative :  '  Remember  that 
this  world  needs  justice  more  than  it  needs 
alms,  which  some  people  call  charity.' 

"  Mrs.  Avery's  mind  was  a  constructive 
one.  Her  motto  was  '  Do,'  not  '  Don't.' 
I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  great 
progress  or  life  in  negation.  I  think  there 
may  be  some  change,  but  I  think  that 
change  is  just  as  liable  to  be  paralysis  or 
death  as  anything  else,  not  progress. 
Therefore  her  word  was  '  Do,'  and  there- 
fore she  did  not  place  around  her  room  a 
lot  of  restrictive  rules.  Her  rules  for  her 
room  were  progress,  were  doing.  I  heard 
her  say  to  a  boy  in  the  geometry  class  once, 
'  Do  what  your  hypothesis  says;  do  it;  do  it 
if  it  leads  you  out  of  the  window.'  That 
was  her  argument  always,  '  Do  it  because 
you  can  do  it.' 

"  Such  a  teacher  was  Mrs.  Avery  as  I 
knew  her.  She  has  passed  out  just  a  little 
before  we  go,  but  that  influence  stays. 
Such  a  strong  personality  as  Mrs.  Avery 
had  can  never  cease  to  exist.  It  is  going 
to  bless  those  boys  and  girls  forever.  It  is 
going  to  help  those  teachers  who  were  as- 
sociated with  her,  and  it  is  a  benediction 
upon  the  principals  and  superintendents 
who  were  fortunate  enough  to  have  Mrs. 
Avery's  assistance.  Now,  what  more  can 
I  say?  This  only;  from  the  Cleveland 
teachers  I  bear  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Mrs.  Avery,  the  brilliant  woman,  the  loyal, 
devoted  friend,  the  ideal  teacher." 

Tribute  of  A.  F.  Ingersoll 
In    introducing    Mr.     Ingersoll,     Miss 
Keeler  said: 

"  We  have  with  us  this  afternoon  one  of 
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the  boys  of  the  old  time  school,  who  will 
tell  us  what  he  remembers  of  those  early 
days.  All  of  us  who  were  associated  with 
her  felt  we  knew  that  her  great  power  was 
that  she  was  able  to  quicken  the  life  and 
spirit  in  her  boys  and  girls.  Mr.  A.  F. 
Ingersoll." 

Mr.  Ingersoll  said: 

"  When  I  saw  the  notice  of  Mrs. 
Avery's  death  in  the  paper  the  other  day, 
the  shock  and  sense  of  loss  which  I  experi- 
enced were  almost  identical  with  that 
which  I  felt  when  my  own  mother  died. 

"  In  the  fall  of  1876,  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, after  having  spent  one  year  at  Old 
Central  High  School,  which  occupied  the 
present  site  of  the  Citizens'  Building,  I 
entered  the  C  class  at  East  High  School 
on  Bolton  Avenue  and  attended  that  school 
for  the  next  two  years,  until  East  and  Old 
Central  were  consolidated  and  became 
what  was  then  the  New  Central  High 
School  on  Willson  Avenue. 

"  At  East  I  found  a  new  condition,  dif- 
ferent from  those  I  had  met  in  any  school 
I  had  ever  attended.  There  were  only 
about  one  hundred  pupils  in  the  school  at 
that  time,  and  a  much  closer  and  more 
confidential  relation  between  teacher  and 
pupil  was  thereby  made  possible. 

"  Prior  to  my  entrance  into  that  school 
I  had  always  regarded  school  as  a  means  of 
discipline,  and  even  punishment,  and  had 
considered  the  relation  between  teacher  and 
pupil  as  that  of  natural  and  implacable 
enemies. 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  infer  that  I  had  been 
unfortunate  in  the  teachers  I  had  had,  for 
such  was  far  from  the  fact.  Some  of  them 
have  since  become  famous  among  the  best 
and  most  successful  teachers  the  city  of 
Cleveland  has  ever  had.  The  fault  was  my 
own.  I  was  undoubtedly  as  stubborn  and 
lawless  a  boy  as  ever  made  a  teacher's  life 
a  burden. 

"  But  my  point  of  view  was  destined  to 
be  changed,  and  the  change  was  largely  due 
to  the  teaching  and  influence  of  Mrs. 
Avery. 

"  She  taught  the  C  class  in  geometry  and 
from  the  very  first  I  took  an  interest  in 
that  study  which  I  had  never  taken  before 
in  any  other. 

"  Her  method  of  teaching  was  such  that 
she  made  every  point  clear  to  every  pupil. 
There  was  no  mere  general  statement  of 
principles,  nor  listening  to  a  recitation  of 


the  demonstrations  that  had  been  memor- 
ized from  the  book.  By  a  few  well-directed 
questions  she  soon  discovered  whether  the 
pupil  understood  the  principles  involved, 
and,  if  not,  instead  of  scolding  him  for  his 
stupidity  or  lack  of  memory,  she,  by  ques- 
tions and  suggestions,  led  the  pupil,  so  that 
he  could  think  out  the  demonstration  for 
himself.  In  other  ways,  such  as  giving 
propositions  that  were  not  demonstrated  in 
the  book,  for  the  pupil  to  work  out  for  him- 
self, she  constantly  encouraged  originality. 

"  In  helping  a  pupil  to  understand  a 
difficult  or  obscure  point  she  had  a  wonder- 
ful ability.  Her  marvelously  quick  percep- 
tion showed  her  at  once  just  where  the  diffi- 
culty lay,  and  her  explanation,  at  the  same 
time  clear,  strong  and  simple  and  given  in 
a  kindly,  sympathetic  way,  fastened  the  at- 
tention, enlisted  the  interest  and  enlight- 
ened the  understanding,  so  that  even  the 
dullest  pupil  could  not  fail  to  comprehend. 

"  But  it  is  not  alone  nor  chiefly  for  her 
ability  as  an  instructor  that  her  former 
pupils  remember  her.  Her  keen  intellect 
and  wonderful  gifts  as  a  teacher  were  com- 
bined with  a  broad,  motherly  love,  that 
embraced  each  and  every  one  of  her  pupils. 
Having  no  children  of  her  own,  she 
mothered  the  whole  school.  Not  by  way  of 
petting  or  coddling;  there  was  nothing  of 
that  about  her.  Rather  by  her  personal 
sympathy  with  and  interest  in  each  one,  she 
helped  him  onward  and  upward  toward  her 
own  high  standards,  urging  and  stimulating 
him  constantly  to  put  forth  more  and  more 
earnest  effort.  As  a  result  every  pupil 
loved  and  revered  her.  Each  regarded  her 
as  his  personal  friend  and  helper.  It  was 
this  characteristic,  more  than  anything  else, 
I  believe,  that  endeared  her  to  us. 

"  Neither  was  she  lacking  in  discipline, 
but  it  was  not  the  discipline  of  constant 
nagging  and  reproof.  She  was  not  easily 
provoked  and  overlooked  trifling  faults  and 
shortcomings  to  an  extent  that,  as  I  look 
back  at  it  now,  makes  me  marvel  at  her 
patience;  but  when  she  was  really  con- 
vinced that  a  pupil  was  intentionally  and 
persistently  pursuing  some  mean  or  un- 
worthy course,  she  could  and  did  talk  to 
him  in  such  a  way  as  made  him  feel  in  a 
very  short  time  that  he  was  the  meanest 
and  most  contemptible  person  on  earth. 
But  she  never  was  unjust  or  unfair.  Her 
eyes  snapped  and  her  words  stung  like 
whip    lashes,    but    there    were    never    any 
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poisoned  arrows  to  rankle  and  fester.  She 
made  you  see  that  you  were  wrong  and  she 
was  right,  and  by  appealing  to  the  best  that 
was  in  you  made  you  want  to  be  right,  too. 
And  seldom,  if  ever,  did  she  have  to  dis- 
cipline a  pupil  the  second  time. 

"  In  this  way,  while  many  of  her  pupils 
received  from  her  their  first  start  in  the 
way  of  independent  and  original  thought 
and  study,  in  the  heart  of  each  and  every 
one  was  planted  a  deep  and  enduring  per- 
sonal love  and  reverence  for  her  that  did 
not  end  with  our  relation  of  pupils  and 
teacher,  but  lasted  and  grew  until,  when 
she  was  taken  from  us,  in  the  height  of  her 
great  powers  of  intellect  and  heart,  the 
shock  to  each  of  us  was  such  as  comes  only 
upon  the  loss  of  the  wisest  and  dearest 
friend. 

"  Great  was  her  influence  for  good ! 
Who  can  venture  to  set  a  limit  to  its  ex- 
tent?" 

Mrs.  Avery's  Service  to  the  Public   Library 

Miss  Keeler,  in  presenting  Mr.  W.  H. 
Brett,  librarian  of  the  Public  Library, 
said: 

"  Mrs.  Avery  was  the  first  woman  to 
hold  a  seat  on  the  Library  Board.  Those 
were  early  days;  it  was  the  day  before 
Mr.  Carnegie;  it  was  the  day  when  the 
wonderful  network  of  libraries  which  cov- 
ers our  city,  and  which  has  been  a  model 
upon  which  the  libraries  of  other  cities  have 
been  placed,  existed  only  as  a  vision  in  the 
mighty  brain  of  our  librarian,  Mr.  Brett. 
What  Mrs.  Avery  did,  how  cleverly  she, 
too,  caught  the  vision,  and  what  assistance 
she  gave,  Mr.  Brett  is  here  to  tell." 

Mr.  Brett's  tribute  was  in  these  words: 

"  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  for  many 
years  to  be  among  the  number  of  those  that 
Mrs.  Avery  counted  as  her  friends,  but 
though  this  enduring  friendship  was  to  me 
enjoyable,  valuable,  helpful,  I  know  it  is 
not  for  this  only  that  I  have  the  privilege 
of  speaking  to-day,  for  Mrs.  Avery  had 
many  friends  and  was  friendly  to  many, 
but  rather  that  I  am  so  fortunate  as  to  be 
connected  with  an  institution  in  which 
Mrs.  Avery  was  much  interested,  which 
was  dear  to  her,  which  she  served  and 
helped  in  many  ways  during  many  years, 
and  with  which  she  was  for  a  time  officially 
connected. 

"  Mrs.  Avery  was  a  member  of  the  Li- 
brary Board  for  three  years  beginning  July, 


1900.  During  that  period  she  was  at  dif- 
ferent times  member  and  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Books,  member  and  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Employees,  mem- 
ber and  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  member  of  the  Extension  Committee 
and  vice-president  of  the  board. 

"  As  may  be  gathered  from  the  commit- 
tees on  which  she  served,  she  was  more  in- 
terested in  the  selection  of  books  and  build- 
ing up  the  library  in  the  regulation  and 
promotion  of  their  use,  and  in  the  welfare 
and  comfort  of  the  employees  and  improve- 
ment of  the  service  rather  than  in  questions 
of  building  and  finance.  I  need  not  say  to 
you  who  knew  her  that  those  things  which 
she  undertook  she  did  heartily  and  wholly, 
putting  the  best  of  her  thought,  her  judg- 
ment and  her  endeavor  into  them.  She  was 
also  interested  in  the  larger  phases  of  li- 
brary extension  and  co-operation,  and  while 
a  member  of  the  board  attended  the  meet- 
ings of  the  American  Library  Association 
and  the  Ohio  Library  Association  and  took 
part  in  their  discussions.  These  few  words 
summing  up  briefly  the  story  of  Mrs. 
Avery's  three  years'  service  as  a  trustee  of 
the  library  seem  very  meagre.  They  give  a 
very  incomplete  idea  of  Mrs.  Avery's  serv- 
ices to  the  library  during  this  time.  They 
do  not  tell  of  the  many  hours  of  thought, 
of  study  and  of  work,  which  were  given  out- 
side of  committee  and  board  meetings. 
Moreover,  these  years  in  the  board,  im- 
portant as  they  were,  were  only  a  small  part 
of  Mrs.  Avery's  work  for  the  library,  an 
episode  in  it.  For  many  years  before  and 
even  after,  as  a  constant  and  assiduous 
student  and  reader,  she  not  only  used  the 
library  herself,  but  made  it  known,  and 
recommended  it  widely,  particularly  to  her 
friends  and  pupils,  her  boys  and  girls,  as 
she  lovingly  called  them.  Then  she  was 
truly  a  missionary  of  good  books.  Her 
knowledge  of  the  literature  of  those  sub- 
jects in  which  she  was  especially  interested 
was  extensive  and  accurate  and  her  judg- 
ment unfailing.  In  all  matters  relating-  to 
New  England  history,  particularly  to  local 
history  and  genealogy,  she  was  for  many 
years  the  mentor  of  the  library,  and  her  ad- 
vice was  sought  and  always  freely  and 
wisely  given  as  to  the  selection  of  books  on 
these  subjects.  Her  studies  along  these 
lines  had  been  so  extensive,  her  knowledge 
both  of  original  sources  and  compilations 
was  so  thorough,  and  her  judgment  as  to 
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values  so  good,  and  her  time  was  given  so 
freely,  that  much  of  the  value  of  the  col- 
lections along  these  lines  of  interest  is  due 
to  her.  Mrs.  Avery's  interest  in  the  library 
was  part  of  her  interest  in  popular  educa- 
tion. A  large  part  of  her  life  was  given  to 
the  public  schools,  and  of  this  you  have 
heard  from  others. 

"  I  believe  that  in  Mrs.  Avery's  mind  the 
school  and  the  library  stood  together  as  the 
equipment  provided  by  our  people  col- 
lectively for  the  education  of  themselves 
and  their  children,  and  education  in  the 
school  meant  to  her  more  than  the  knowl- 
edge in  the  text-books  or  the  laboratory  or 
even  the  mental  discipline  of  acquiring  this 
by  assiduous  effort.  Education  in  the  li- 
brary meant  more  than  the  information,  the 
delight,  the  inspiration  from  the  good  book. 
Education  in  school,  in  the  library  and 
through  life  was  mainly  directed  toward 
better  citizenship.  She  saw  in  the  boys  and 
girls  in  school  future  American  citizens  and 
realized  the  value  of  each  precious  school 
year  in  fitting  them  for  the  high  duties  and 
privileges.  In  the  library  she  saw  boys  and 
girls,  men  and  women,  educating  them- 
selves with  more  or  less  wisdom  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  she  sought  for  both 
school  and  library  the  best  equipment,  the 
wisest  methods  and  the  greatest  efficiency. 
As  I  see  her  life,  love  for  her  country  and 
for  her  fellow  citizens,  and  a  desire  to  give 
opportunity  and  happiness,  were  the  con- 
trolling motives.  This  shone  through  all 
she  did.  Her  editorial  work  and  other 
writing  were  inspired  by  it.  Her  long 
service  in  that  patriotic  society  to  which  she 
gave  so  much  effort,  her  teaching  of  love  of 
country  to  American  boys  of  foreign  parent- 
age, had  the  same  purpose.  Her  interest  in 
the  Consumers'  League  and  in  the  cause  of 
organized  labor  had  their  root  both  in  her 
keen  sympathy  and  in  her  earnest  desire 
that  all  Americans  should  have  a  chance  to 
live  fairly.  All  these  varied  activities  were 
consistent  with  each  other  and  with  the 
:entralizing  motives  which  shaped  her  unsel- 
fish, useful  life — love  of  humanity,  love  of 
country.  All  these  activities  were  strands 
in  that  rounded,  symmetrical  cord,  just 
now,  without  warning,  so  suddenly  cut  off. 

"  Let  us  honor  her  memory  by  continu- 
ing the  work  she  was  doing  by  filling,  so 
far  as  we  can,  her  place ;  for,  while  we  may 
not  agree  with  her  in  everything,  we  are,  I 
may  assume,  heartily  in  accord  with   the 


dominating  purpose  of  her  life — the  im- 
provement of  American  citizenship. 

"  Another  lesson  was  most  impressively 
drawn  in  the  beautiful  service  at  her  home. 
Is  it  reasonable  to  believe  that  because  this 
body,  which  was  the  habitation  of  her  real 
self  and  the  instrument  of  her  activities, 
suddenly  fails  and  becomes  inert,  cold,  still, 
is  it,  I  say,  reasonable  to  believe  that  that 
rich,  strong  life,  that  keen,  mature  intellect 
and  noble,  generous  spirit,  are  suddenly  ex- 
tinguished into  nothingness?  Is  it  not  more 
reasonable  to  believe  that  somehow,  some- 
where beyond  our  mortal  powers  to  discern, 
that  life  goes  on,  free,  strong,  radiant? 

"  Her  life  was  directly  helpful  to  many 
and  an  influence  for  good  to  many  who 
neither  knew  her  nor  were  known  by  her. 
Its  influence  is  not  ended.  It  will  go  on 
through  the  long  years  to  come,  a  power 
for  good. 

"  To  us,  her  friends,  who  remain  here  a 
little  longer,  her  memory  will  be  a  benison, 
her  life,  if  we  may  see  it  aright,  an  assur- 
ance of  immortality." 

First  Woman  of  Cleveland 

In  presenting  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Hyre,  Miss 
Keeler  said: 

"  The  title  of  '  the  first  woman  of  Cleve- 
land,' I  think,  is  unchallenged.  Her  eager 
spirit  sought  service  in  so  many  lines,  al- 
ways for  the  welfare  of  the  city;  she  left 
her  impress  in  so  many  places,  that  it  is 
fitting  that  she  should  be  called  the  first 
woman  of  Cleveland,  and  it  is  also  fitting 
that  her  loyal  friend,  who  was,  like  her,  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Education,  who  has 
worked  for  years  with  her,  and  of  her  own 
initiative,  for  the  uplift  and  betterment  of 
the  social  conditions  of  the  city,  should 
speak  of  her  work.  I  present  Mrs.  Sarah 
E.  Hyre,  member  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  a  member  of  Western  Reserve 
Chapter." 

Mrs.  Hyre's  address  was  as  follows: 

"  We  have  gathered  here  to-day  to  pay 
an  humble  tribute  to  the  memory  and  deeds 
of  that  splendid,  noble  woman,  Mrs.  Elroy 
M.  Avery.  The  statements  which  I  shall 
make  concerning  her  will  not  relate  to  my 
great  love  for  her,  nor  to  her  loyal  and  un- 
selfish friendship  for  me  during  the  years  of 
our  acquaintance  and  association.  These 
are  sentiments  too  deep  and  sacred  for 
words  and  can  only  find  expression  in  a 
revered  memory. 
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"I  am  to  speak  to  you  of  her  activi- 
ties in  and  for  Cleveland,  which  rightly 
give  to  her  the  title,  '  The  first  woman  of 
Cleveland.'  I  know  if  she  could  express 
herself  to  me  concerning  these  services  she 
would  want  nothing  presented  but  simple 
facts.  For  forty-one  years,  with  scarcely  a 
day  of  illness,  Mrs.  Avery  gave  herself  and 
the  best  of  her  thought  and  effort  to  the 
citizenship  of  Cleveland.  She  began  as  a 
teacher  in  the  public  schools,  and  the  influ- 
ence which  she  ex- 
erted upon  the  lives 
of  her  pupils  can  be 
estimated  only  by 
those  who  profited 
by  her  wise  counsel. 
She  minimized  the 
undesirable  qualities 
and  magnified  the 
good  qualities  in 
every  one.  Her 
secret  of  success  was 
her  great,  generous 
heart,  and  her  sym- 
pathy for  young  peo- 
ple, Her  saying 
was,  'A  teacher 
should  never  see 
more  than  half  that 
is  going  on  and  only 
speak  of  half  that 
she  sees.' 

"  Mrs.  Avery's 
influence  in  educa- 
tional matters  was 
so  generally  recog- 
nized that,  in  1892, 
when   the    State   of  mrs.  Harriet 

Ohio    gave    women 

the  right  to  be  a  part  of  the  School  Board, 
the  honor  naturally  came  to  her,  and  she 
was  elected  the  first  woman  member  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  She  blazed  the  way 
and  gave  to  the  city  intelligent  service,  with 
much  thought  for  the  teacher  and  inner  life 
of  the  school.  She  also,  as  the  only  woman, 
served  efficiently  upon  the  Library  Board. 
At  the  time  of  her  death  she  was  president 
of  the  City  Board  of  Examiners. 

"  Public  experience  gave  to  Mrs.  Avery 
a  large  vision  of  things,  a  judgment  that 
was  conservative  and  rare,  and  she  became 
a  counselor  and  advisor  of  women  in  their 
efforts  to  find  themselves.  She  was  a 
member  of  Sorosis,  of  the  Federation  of 
Women's   Clubs,    the    Conversational,    the 


Art  and  History  Club,  Council  for  Women 
and  W.  C.  T.  U.  organizations.  The 
literary,  the  civic,  the  temperance,  the 
philanthropic  and  patriotic  organizations 
of  Cleveland  were  all  beneficiaries  of  her 
wisdom.  Mrs.  Avery  never  advanced  her- 
self, but  was  happy  to  work  in  the  ranks 
and  leave  the  credit  to  others. 

"  In  1896  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  of  the 
Cleveland  Centennial  Commission  was  or- 
ganized with  her  as  president.  She  was, 
perhaps,  the  first 
woman  of  Cleveland 
to  realize  the  neces- 
sity of  her  sex  be- 
coming acquainted 
with  parliamentary 
law,  and  was  well 
versed  in  the  same, 
as  shown  in  the  re- 
organization of  the 
Woman's  Depart- 
ment of  the  Centen- 
n  i  a  1  Commission. 
The  society  had 
been  in  working  or- 
der for  some  months 
when  a  question  was 
raised  in  regard  to 
the  legality  of  its 
organization.  It  was 
hinted  that  there 
had  been  too  much 
informality  in  the 
start.  Legal  meth- 
ods had  not  been 
followed  closely  and 
the  organization  had 
L.  keeler  no    legal    standing. 

At  an  adjourned 
meeting  a  week  later  Mrs.  Avery  took  the 
chair  pro  tern  and  slowly  and  skillfully 
straightened  out  all  the  tangles  in  which 
the  commission  was  ensnared. 

"  At  this  point  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  this  Centennial  Commission  in  1896 
decided  that  they  would  prepare  a  box  in 
which  they  would  enclose  many  things  for 
the  women  of  1996,  at  which  time  the  next 
centennial  celebration  would  be  held  in  this 
city.  And  in  that  box,  which  is  sealed  and 
placed  carefully  away,  is  a  letter  written 
1  To  Women  Unborn.  1896  sends  greet- 
ing to  1996.'  I  am  sure  you  will  be  as  in- 
terested in  hearing  that  letter  as  I  was  to 
read  it,  and  as  it  is  not  very  long,  I  am; 
going  to  read  it  to  you: 
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TO   WOMEN   UNBORN 

1896    SENDS    GREETINGS   TO    1996 

We  of  to-day  reach  forth  our  hands  across  the  gulf  of  a  hundred  years  to  clasp 
your  hands.  We  make  you  heirs  to  all  you  have  and  enjoin  you  to  improve  your 
heritage. 

We  bequeath  to  you  a  city  of  a  century;  prosperous  and  beautiful,  and  yet 
far  from  our  ideal.  Some  of  our  streets  are  not  well  lighted;  some  are  unpaved; 
many  are  unclean. 

Many  of  the  people  are  poor,  and  some  are  vainly  seeking  work  at  living  wages. 
Often,  they  who  have  employment  are  forced  to  filch  hours  for  work  from  the  hours 
that  should  be  given  to  rest,  recreation  and  study. 

Some  of  our  children  are  robbed  of  their  childhood;  Vice  parades  our  streets 
and  disease  lurks  in  many  places  that  men  and  women  call  their  homes. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  wealth  usurps  the  throne  that  worth  alone  should 
occupy.  Sometimes  some  of  the  reins  of  government  slip  from  the  hands  of  the 
people,  and  public  honors  ill  fit  some  who  wear  them.  We  are  obliged  to  confess 
that  even  now 

"  Man's  inhumanity  to  man 
Makes  countless  thousands  mourn." 

How  are  these  things  with  you? 

Yet  the  world-family  is  better  and  happier  than  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago. 
Phis  is  especially  true  in  this  American  republic,  and  has  come  by  wisdom  working 
through  law. 

We  love  our  country  and  seek  its  prosperity  and  perpetuity;  we  love  our 
country's  flag  and  pray  for  its  greater  glory.  In  this  country  our  men  have  marched 
to  victory  under  its  fold,  in  three  great  wars;  we  are  ready  to  defend  it  against 
ill  the  world.    - 

Are  you? 

This  hundred  years  has  given  to  the  world  the  locomotive  and  the  steanr- 
)oat,  the  telegraph,  telephone,  photograph,  electric  light,  electric  motor  and  many 
)ther  wise  and  beneficent  discoveries.  Have  you  invented  a  flying  machine  or 
ound  the  North  Pole? 

What  have  you  done? 

In  this  first  centennial  year  of  our  city  we  have  planned  many  important 
vorks  for  the  "  Greater  Cleveland  "  of  to-morrow,  and  have  appropriated  millions 
)f  money  for  the  execution  of  the  plans.  Among  these  are  the  improvement  of  the 
larbor;  the  widening,  straightening  and  cleaning  of  our  narrow,  crooked  and  be- 
ouled  river ;  the  sanitary  disposal  of  garbage ;  a  fitting  home  for  the  public  library ; 
he  extension  and  completion  of  an  adequate  park  and  boulevard  system;  the 
addition  of  kindergartens  to  our  public  schools. 

What  are  you  doing  for  Cleveland? 

Standing  by  this  casket  soon  to  be  sealed,  we  of  to-day  try  to  fix  our  vision  on 
ou  who,  a  century  hence,  shall  stand  by  it  as  we  now  do.  The  vision  can  last 
ut  a  moment,  but  before  it  ends'  and  we  fade  into  the  past,  we  would  send  up  our 
arnest  prayer  for  our  country,  our  State,  our  city,  and  for  you. 

On  behalf  of  the  Woman's  Department  of  Cleveland's  first  Centennial 
commission, 

Mrs.  Elroy  M.  Avery, 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
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"  In  1898  Mrs.  Avery  was  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Spanish  War  Emergency  Relief 
Board,  which,  according  to  a  resolution 
of  the  Cleveland  City  Council  passed  Feb- 
ruary 13,  1899,  gave  '  most  honorable,  suc- 
cessful and  patriotic  service.'  Mrs.  Avery 
was  in  charge  of  the  auxiliary  organizations 
and  had  under  her  181  societies,  which 
were  able  to  furnish  relief  '  to  soldiers  in 
quarters,  in  camp  and  in  transit.' 

"  Mrs.  Avery  was  always  active  in  State 
legislation  affecting  women  and  children 
and  education.  As  president  of  the  Cleve- 
land Council  of  Women,  she  urged  the 
passage  of  the  law  which  provided  for  a 
State  Visiting  Committee  of  women  for  all 
State  institutions,  as  well  as  a  separate  re- 
formatory for  criminal  women.  She  has 
been  a  leader  in  the  work  of  the  Consum- 
ers' League,  and  I  can  present  nothing  so 
forceful  as  the  statement  of  the  president, 
Miss  Myrta  Jones: 

'  Mrs.  Avery  was  one  of  the  pioneer 
members  of  the  Consumers'  League  of 
Ohio  and  has  for  a  number  of  years  been 
the  efficient  chairman  of  its  Committee  on 
Legislation.  She  was  untiring  last  winter 
in  her  efforts  to  further  the  passage  of  the 
woman's  ten-hour  bill,  making  a  number  of 
trips  to  Columbus  to  attend  hearings  and 
to  present  to  the  legislators  her  strong  array 
of  facts  and  arguments  to  show  why 
women  workers  should  be  thus  protected. 
Her  most  recent  work  for  the  Consumers' 
League  consists  of  letters  written  by  her  to 
each  member  of  the  Ohio  Constitutional 
Convention  in  regard  to  a  matter  of  legis- 
lative control  of  conditions  of  employment 
which  she  urged  the  convention  to  consider, 
and  also  to  our  Senators  and  Members  of 
Congress  asking  for  the  publication  of  a 
document  giving  full  information  as  to 
minimum  wage  boards  in  all  foreign  coun- 
tries. All  this  correspondence  bears  the 
date  of  December  15,  191 1,  and  reads  like 
the  work  of  the  scholar  and  statesman  that 
she  was. 

'  She  possessed  to  a  rare  degree  the 
qualities  of  leadership,  while  as  a  commit- 
tee member  her  attitude  to  her  chairman 
was  that  of  a  soldier  to  his  superior  officer, 
"  Yours  to  command."  Strong  in  her  con- 
victions and  progressive  in  her  point  of 
view,  she  could  hold  her  ground  without 
antagonizing  her  opponent.  Her  friends 
and   the   community   have   suffered    an   ir- 


reparable loss.  There  is  no  one  who  cai 
do  her  work  as  she  did  it.' 

"  Mrs.  Avery's  connection  with  the  Pres 
Club  is  told  by  Mrs.  Gertrude  V.  R 
Wickham:  '  I  cannot  recall  whose  privileg 
it  was  to  present  Mrs.  Avery's  name  fo 
membership,  but  think  that  it  was  Mrs 
Sarah  Bierce,  who  long  since  left  us.  Mn 
Avery  was  always  very  modest  in  referririj 
to  her  connection  with  the  club.  Befor 
she  became  editor  of  the  Americai 
Monthly  Magazine  she  often  remarke 
that  her  admission  to  the  club  had  always 
remained  a  surprise  to  her.  She  felt  thd 
she  had  not  really  qualified,  and  could  no 
compete  with  some  of  the  older  members  oj 
it,  but  was  most  proud  of  being  though 
worthy  of  the  honor  of  belonging  to  it 
Mrs.  Avery  was  very  loyal  to  the  PrJ 
Club.  She  was  twice  president,  and  one 
delegate  to  the  national  convention  in  Cal| 
fornia.' 

"  Mrs.  Catherine  Tilden  Hitchcocl 
Avery  was  a  natural  patriot.  There  wi 
no  cause  quite  so  near  to  her  heart  a 
patriotism,  no  emblem  quite  so  dear  as  tH 
American  flag.  Her  patriotism  found  ti 
pression  in  the  membership  in  the  Colonia 
Dames,  Daughters  of  the  American  Rev| 
lution,  United  States  Daughters  18 12  afl 
in  the  Women's  Relief  Corps,  G.  A.  R 
She  was  a  member  of  the  Daughters  of  tf 
American  Revolution  through  many  line! 
of  honorable  ancestry,  the  organizatior 
which  she  loved  and  to  which  she  con 
tributed  her  talent  freely.  Since  1900  tc 
the  time  of  her  death  she  had  been  editoi 
of  the  American  Monthly  Magazin^ 
the  national  organ.  She  served  in  the  na 
tional  organization  as  Vice-President  Geii 
eral,  was  honored  by  as  well  as  honored  tffl 
State  Regency,  and  was  the  founder  of  th< 
Western  Reserve  Chapter  and  its  Honorary 
Regent  for  life.  In  promoting  the  work 
of  the  Western  Reserve  Chapter  she  or- 
ganized the  first  club  in  the  city  of  the 
Children  of  the  Republic,  which  met  at  ha 
home.  For  four  years,  representing  til 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  shfl 
gave  ten  illustrated  lectures  yearly  upon  thl 
'  Spirit  of  Our  National  Holidays,'  in  con 
nection  with  social  center  work  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  the  comment  of 
the  teachers  was  always,  '  Let  us  have  morj 
speakers  like  Mrs.  Avery.  She  is  makin| 
good,  loyal  citizens.' 
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"On  December  13,  191 1,  her  sixty- 
seventh  birthday,  just  nine  days  before  her 
death,  a  number  of  her  close  friends,  fol- 
lowing up  a  suggestion,  planned  a  surprise 
luncheon  for  her  at  the  Woman's  Club,  in 
the  organization  of  which  she  had  been  one 
of  the  moving  spirits.  Practically  every 
organization  with  which  she  was  allied  was 
represented,  and  in  the  toasts  which  fol- 
lowed every  woman  paid  tribute  to  Mrs. 
Avery's  worth  and  told  of  some  special  help 
she  had  been  to  her,  and  each  laid  an 
American  Beauty  rose  in  her  lap  and  deco- 
rated her  as  the  '  First  woman  of  Cleve- 
land.' It  seemed  to  all  that  day  that  Mrs. 
Avery  must  ever  remain  with  us.  Yet  in 
a  moment  '  God's  finger  touched  her  and 
she  slept.'  So  long  as  the  thoughts  and 
deeds  of  a  human  being,  truly  great,  shall 
have  power  to  benefit  and  uplift  mankind, 
so  long  shall  Mrs.  Elroy  M.  Avery  live 
and  continue  a  blessing  and  a  benediction." 

Address  of  Mrs.  Clayton  R.  Truesdall, 
Vice-President  General  of  Ohio 

Miss  Keeler,  in  introducing  Mrs.  Trues- 
dall, who  spoke  of  Mrs.  Avery  as  a  Daugh- 
ter of  the  American  Revolution,  said: 

"  As  you  can  see  from  the  ardent  ad- 
dress which  we  have  just  listened  to,  pa- 
triotism was  with  Mrs.  Avery  a  passion, 
and  she  specially  prized  her  membership  in 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
because  she  saw  by  and  through  that  so- 
ciety an  opportunity  to  teach  the  American 
people  the  beauty,  the  glory,  the  magnifi- 
cence of  American  citizenship.  Mrs.  Clay- 
ton R.  Truesdall,  the  Vice-President  Gen- 
eral of  the  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  for  Ohio,  will  speak 
to  us." 

Mrs.  Truesdall  said: 
1  "  Citizens  of  Cleveland  and  friends  of 
Mrs.  Avery:  The  following  telegram  has 
been  received  from  Mrs.  Matthew  T. 
Scott,  President  General  of  the  National 
Society : 

"  '  It  would  give  me  a  sad  satisfaction  to 
attend  the  memorial  services  for  my  beloved 
friend,  Mrs.  Elroy  M.  Avery,  but  as  it  is  a 
physical  impossibility  for  me  to  come  to 
Cleveland  next  week,  will  you  convey  to 
the  Committee  of  Arrangements  my  deep 
regret  for  my  inability  to  be  present.  Julia 
M.  Scott.' 

"Another  one  from  Mrs.  Donald  Mc- 
Lean,   Honorary    President    General,    of 


New  York  City:  '  Mrs.  Donald  McLean, 
Honorary  President  General  of  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution,  desires 
thus  to  pay  tribute,  however  inadequate,  to 
the  splendid  services  of  mind  and  heart 
rendered  the  National  Society  by  Mrs. 
Elroy  M.  Avery.  The  entire  society 
mourns  the  irreparable  loss  entailed  by  her 
death,  and  profoundest  sympathy  is  felt  for 
her  devoted  husband,  and  for  the  bereaved 
members  of  the  Western  Reserve  Chapter. 
We  shall  not  see  her  like  again.  Mrs. 
Donald  McLean.' 

"  The  rapid  development  of  the  varied 
racial  forces,  and  complex  conditions  of  so- 
ciety in  this  land,  now  more  than  ever  call 
women  from  the  retirement  and  protection 
of  the  home,  to  the  broader  field  of  church 
and  club  work,  to  more  liberal  philan- 
thropy, and  to  assist  in  moulding  the  tone 
of  patriotism.  Early  in  life  our  beloved 
Mrs.  Avery  heard  this  call  for  a  more  en- 
lightened womanhood,  and  responded  with 
all  the  strength  of  her  brilliant  mind,  so 
that  in  her  chosen  field  of  labor  her  life 
typifies  all  that  woman  in  this  age  could 
evolve. 

"  Of  her  varied  interests  she  considered 
first  her  work  for  the  society  which  to-day 
it  is  my  privilege  to  represent.  In  a  letter 
written  last  winter  concerning  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  several  organizations  which  she 
represented  at  Columbus  in  behalf  of  the 
'  Eight-Hour  Labor  Bill  for  Women  '  and 
the  bill  for  '  Improving  the  Condition  of 
the  Girls'  Industrial  Home  at  Delaware,' 
she  says:  '  I  always  appeal  first  for  the  en- 
dorsement for  my  best  beloved  organiza- 
tion, the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution.' Her  patriotism  seemed  to  find 
channels  for  growth  in  the  diversity  of 
work  in  this  society. 

"  In  January,  1891,  only  three  months 
after  the  first  meeting  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution  in  Washington, 
she  became  a  charter  member,  her  number 
being  135.  The  first  President  General, 
Mrs.  Caroline  Scott  Harrison,  offered  her 
the  State  Regency;  this  honor  she  declined, 
but  accepted  the  Regent's  commission, 
signed  by  Mrs.  Harrison,  for  the  Western 
Reserve  Chapter,  which  was  the  first  or- 
ganized in  this  State. 

"  In  1895  Mrs.  Avery  was  unanimously 
elected  Regent  of  Ohio.  She  bent  her  un- 
tiring energy  to  the  work  of  organizing 
Chapters  and  creating  interest  in  the  gen- 
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eral  work  outlined  by  the  National  Society. 

"  During  her  regime  the  Fort  Findlay, 
the  George  Clinton,  the  Hetuck,  the  John 
Riley,  the  Jonathan  Dayton,  the  Lagonda, 
the  Mary  Washington,  the  Urbana,  the 
Wyoming,  the  Cuyahoga  Portage  and  the 
Elizabeth  Zane  Chapters  were  organized, 
she  rejoicing  in  the  fact  that  these  bands 
of  devoted  women  would  form  centers  for 
patriotic  influence.  On  retiring  from  the 
State  Regency  she  was  elected  Vice-Presi- 
dent General  from  Ohio,  and  at  the  ex- 
piration of  this  term  the  State  bestowed 
upon  her  the  life  title,  '  Honorary  State 
Regent.' 

"  From  that  time  until  her  death  she 
never  relaxed  her  interest  in  the  work  of 
Ohio.  Her  counsel  was  invariably  wise, 
her  judgment  clear,  quick  and  correct.  She 
laid  the  broad  foundation  upon  which  we 
work  to-day,  and  with  her  passing  on  Ohio 
Daughters  have  lost  not  only  their  sanest 
counsellor,  but  most  influential  woman. 

"  '  Since,'  as  has  been  well  said,  '  to  all 
earthly  work  an  end  must  come,  our  words 
of  farewell  to  a  fellow  workman  should  not 
be  those  of  grief  that  man's  common  lot  has 
come,  but  of  pride  and  joy  that  his  task  has 
been  worthily  done.  Powerful  men  so 
weave  themselves  into  their  hour  that  for 
the  moment  it  all  but  seems  that  the  world 
will  stop  when  they  depart,'  and  so  it  ap- 
pears to  us  when  we  review  Mrs.  Avery's 
value  to  our  National  Society. 

"  Through  the  qualities  of  her  mind  to 
grasp  and  retain  in  memory  important  par- 
liamentary acts,  her  knowledge  of  this  or- 
ganization was  probably  greater  than  that 
of  any  other  in  its  membership.  For 
twenty-one  consecutive  years  she  attended 
the  Continental  Congress,  and  since  1900 
has  been  the  efficient  editor  of  the  Ameri- 
can Monthly  Magazine. 

"  Her  position  as  editor  necessitated  fa- 
miliarity with  all  the  action  of  the  National 
Board.  The  rulings  of  this  body  are  es- 
sentially supplementary  to  the  constitution; 
therefore  years  must  pass  before  another 
can  possess  her  fund  of  accumulated  knowl- 
edge. In  a  large  measure  for  eleven  years 
she  has  been  the  mouthpiece  of  an  organiza- 
tion which  to-day  numbers  ninety  thousand 
women.  She  has  maintained  the  dignity  of 
the  natioual  organ,  gathered  in  its  pages  a 
vast  fund  of  local  history  never  before 
printed,  carefully  edited  each  department 
of   work.      She   set   her    face   strenuously 


against  the  breaking  down  of  well  estab- 
lished precedents,  and  never  allowed  the 
tone  of  the  magazine  to  fall  below  her 
ideal.  Her  tact  and  keen  intellect  served 
her  constantly  in  this  responsible  position. 
When  Mrs.  Avery  spoke  in  Congress  every 
one  listened,  because  she  had  a  thought  to 
express,  clothed  in  concise  language,  and 
delivered  in  a  clear,  distinct  voice. 

"  In  November  she  visited  our  Chapter 
in  Fremont  and  when  it  was  learned  that 
there  had  been  some  misunderstanding 
concerning  the  stereopticon  she  quickly  said, 
'  All  right,  I'll  just  talk  about  the  Daugh- 
ters. I  never  tire  of  speaking  on  that  sub- 
ject and  really  I  am  never  through.'  But 
she  gave  us  a  lecture  familiar  to  many  of 
you  on  the  '  Spirit  of  Our  National  Holi- 
days.' In  this  she  has  woven  together  his- 
tory and  poetry,  interlacing  it  all  with  her 
personality.  A  fitting  memorial  to  her  own 
spirit  of  patriotism!  We  wish  this  lecture 
might  be  printed  in  suitable  form  and  pre- 
sented to  the  school  children  of  our  country, 
for  whom  she  always  labored. 

"Cicero  says:  'In  friendship  we  find 
nothing  false  or  insincere;  everything  is 
straightforward  and  springs  from  the 
heart.'  The  highest  tribute  one  woman  can 
pay  to  another  is  to  say,  after  years  of  labor 
together,  '  She  is  a  friend.'  Mrs.  Avery 
was  so  true  and  loyal  to  those  associated 
with  her  that  she  had  the  courage  to  speak 
to  them  of  their  faults,  not  with  the  spirit 
of  criticism,  but  with  frankness  in  sug- 
gestion, her  motive  being  ever  to  help,  not 
to  wound.  To  her  enemies  she  was  just,  as 
well  as  frank. 

"  Although  in  many  places  Mrs.  Avery 
will  be  sadly  mourned,  her  loss  is  greatest 
to  you,  members  of  the  Western  Reserve 
Chapter.  During  all  these  years  you  who 
have  enjoyed  her  close  companionship, 
urged  by  her  encouraging  words  and  en- 
thusiasm, have  accomplished  much  of  great 
good  for  your  city  and  the  State. 

"  Believing  that  the  future  grows  from 
the  past,  we  realize  that  no  experience  here, 
no  increase  of  knowledge,  or  grace,  is  lost. 
Somehow  it  all  goes  into  the  world  to  come. 

"  With  this  thought  we  turn  in  sorrow 
to  Him  who  was  the  incomparable  and  gen- 
tle friend.  '  Sharpness  of  sorrow  is  eased 
by  His  consoling,  and  even  for  loss  ir- 
reparable He  gives  the  calm  of  a  final 
hope.'  " 
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Mayor  Baker's  Tribute 

The,  last  speaker  of  the  memorial  was  the 
Hon.  Newton  D.  Baker,  Mayor  of  the  city 
of  Cleveland,  of  whom  Miss  Keeler  said: 

"  Mrs.  Avery's  relations  to  the  city  will 
be  told  us  by  one  whom  we  all  know;  one 
who  is  an  honor  to  our  city,  and  one  whom 
the  city  delights  to  honor,  Mr.  Newton  D. 
Baker,  Mayor  of  Cleveland. 

Mayor  Baker  spoke  as  follows: 

"  If  the  city  of  Cleveland  consisted  only 
or  chiefly  of  certain  square  miles  of  land, 
and  certain  impersonal  buildings  of  more  or 
less  magnitude  or  beauty,  any  message  from 
the  city  to  this  company  of  people  who  were 
personal  friends  of  Mrs.  Avery,  and  have 
been  blessed  in  their  private  relations  by  her 
friendship  and  her  earnestness,  would  be  a 
cold  and  cheerless  intrusion.  As  the  city  of 
Cleveland  does,  however,  consist  of  more 
than  the  things  I  have  described,  and  is 
really  and  chiefly  six  hundred  thousand 
human  beings,  with  beating  hearts  and 
urgent  needs,  and  as  Mrs.  Avery's  life  was 
a  ministry  to  all  of  them,  I  speak  rather  for 
the  people  of  Cleveland  than  the  city,  and 
I  ask,  with  all  the  tender  sympathy  I  can 
have  for  the  personal  side  of  the  loss  that 
you  have  suffered,  that  you  will  take  what 
seems  to  me,  for  the  moment  at  least,  the 
larger  view.  It  is  hard  when  the  pin  is 
pricking  our  own  finger  for  us  to  feel  the 
thorn  in  the  heart  of  all  mankind,  and  yet 
that  is  the  larger  grief.  So  in  the  presence 
of  some  slight  pleasure  of  a  personal  kind 
we  sometimes  overemphasize  that,  although 
the  large  thing  involved  may  be  some  great 
benefit  to  mankind  in  general.  As  I  think 
about  the  place  of  woman  in  the  world  I 
feel  sure  that  we  have  underemphasized  it; 
men  do  the  showy  things,  they  do  the  nota- 
ble things,  they  get  the  credit  of  them,  they 
get  the  renown,  they  get  the  laurel  wreaths, 
they  get  the  statues,  while  the  constant, 
silent,  heartfelt  sympathy  of  womankind  in 
the  world  passes  itself  unnoticed.  In  the 
last  half  dozen  years  in  this  city  I  suppose 
there  have  been  held  a  hundred  meetings 
of  this  general  kind,  to  note  the  passing  of 
a  great  man  in  Cleveland ;  I  can  recall  but 
three  with  regard  to  great  women.  Indeed, 
I  am  not  quite  sure  that  there  was  a  public 
meeting  about  the  passing  of  Mrs.  Samuel 
Mather.  There  was  a  public  meeting  about 
the  passing  of  Mrs.  Isabel  Hampton  Robb, 
and  here  to-day  we  speak  of  the  passing  of 
Mrs.  Avery. 


"  Down  in  Columbus  there  is  a  statue, 
the  State  of  Ohio  represented  as  a  woman, 
and  around  the  pedestal  of  that  statue  are 
generals,  sons  of  this  State,  who  served  on 
the  battlefield  and  conspicuously  added  to 
the  glory  of  the  State ;  and  every  time  that 
I  have  read  the  inscription  under  it,  the 
State  of  Ohio,  saying,  '  These  are  my  jew- 
els,' I  have  rather  regretted  that  some  one 
of  the  great  woman  spirits  of  Ohio  was  not 
given  a  place  on  the  pedestal.  After  a 
while  I  began  to  realize  that  the  woman, 
the  mother  of  us  all,  was  in  the  middle. 
She  was  speaking  about  us  as  her  jewels. 

"  Now  the  thing  I  speak  of  about  Mrs. 
Avery's  life,  and  the  thing  I  think  the  six 
hundred  thousand  people  in  Cleveland 
would  want  me  to  say  about  her  life,  is 
that  she  is  the  final  answer  to  those  doubt- 
less earnest,  but  I  cannot  avoid  thinking, 
mistaken  spirits  to  whom  the  four  walls  of 
some  house,  large  or  small,  are  home  in  the 
sense  of  being  the  prison  walls  of  woman's 
activity.  Mrs.  Avery  made  her  home  all 
that  any  woman's  home  can  be.  She  was 
the  scholarly  wife  of  a  scholarly  man.  She 
was  the  tender  helpmeet  of  a  scholar,  and 
yet  she  reached  out,  touching  every  vital 
interest  in  our  community,  until  the  radius 
of  her  activity  was  as  wide  as  the  circum- 
ference of  human  need  and  human  interest. 
Everything  that  affected  humanity  and 
mankind  was  of  vital  interest  to  her.  And 
so — it*  is  too  late  for  me  to  enlarge  upon 
that  thought — we  have  the  situation  of  a 
conspicuous  woman  leaving  us  for  aye. 

"  I  remember,  when  I  was  a  child,  I  saw 
once  a  poem  in  which  some  poet  was  de- 
scribing the  apparent  insignificance  of 
human  life,  and  he  said  something  like  this 
— it  has  been  so  many  years  that  I  doubt- 
less err  in  the  words  of  it : 

"  '  Unmourned,  unwept,  unsung, 

The  countless  millions  move  along, 
Like  sparks  from  off  an  anvil  flung, 
Glitter  a  moment,  then  are  gone.' 

"  That  verse  has  come  to  me  to-day  as  I 
have  sat  here,  and  I  have  thought  that  the 
poet  ought  to  have  added  that  every  now 
and  then  one  of  the  sparks,  instead  of  glit- 
tering a  moment  and  going,  becomes  a  fixed 
star. 

"  Here  in  this  community  lived  a  woman 
that  did  all  that  any  woman's  duty  requires 
of  her,  and  then  in  the  school,  and  in  the 
library,  and  in  the  Daughters  of  the  Amer- 
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ican  Revolution,  in  all  the  avenues  of 
citizenship  and  public  interest,  played  a 
conspicuous  part.  Even  for  us  of  less 
opportunity,  there  is  consolation  in  the 
thought  that  the  little  things  we  do  that 
may  not  be  picked  out  for  mark  and  com- 
ment and  note  may,  after  all,  bear  fruit  for 
those  who  come  within  the  range  of  our 
narrower  influence.  But  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land stands  aside  to-day;  this  is  a  royal 
soul  that  is  passing  now,  and  as  the  things 
that  are  seen  are  temporal,  and  the  things 
that  are  not  seen  are  eternal,  she  goes  sur- 
rounded not  only  by  wreaths  of  human  af- 
fection growing  out  of  personal  service,  but 
she  goes  surrounded  by  the  flowers  of  pub- 
lic service,  accompanying  her  to  the  place 
for  which  her  soul  is  bound." 

The  memorial  meeting  closed  with  the 
singing  of  "  Crossing  the  Bar,"  by  Mrs. 
Ashbrook. 

Mrs.  Harry  D.  Goulder,  ex-Regent  of 
the  Western  Reserve  Chapter,  was  Chair- 
man of  the  Memorial  Committee.  She  was 
assisted  by  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Harris,  ex- 
Regent  of  the  Western  Reserve  Chapter; 
Mrs.  T.  B.  O'Hare,  Miss  Georgie  L.  Nor- 
ton, and  Dr.  H.  G.  Sherman,  President  of 
the  Western  Reserve  Society,  S.  A.  R. 

"  Cleveland's  First  Woman  ** 

(Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.) 
It  is  given  to  few  men  and  still  fewer 
women  to  win  so  high  a  place  in  the  love 
and  esteem  of  a  community  as  that  occu- 
pied by  Mrs.  Elroy  M.  Avery.  Not  often 
is  an  individual  so  gifted  with  the  talent 
for  usefulness  that  his  services  are  every- 
where recognized  as  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance and  at  the  same  time  wholly  un- 
selfish. 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Avery  robs  the  city 
of    a    friend,    a    leader    in    education    and 


philanthropy,  who  made  the  welfare  01 
this  community  her  personal  concern  anc 
never  rested  in  her  efforts  for  its  upbuild 
ing.  Mrs.  Avery  had  marvelous  power 
a  teacher  and,  in  co-operation  with  her  hus 
band,  early  became  recognized  as  a  leade: 
in  that  branch  of  public  service. 

Many  a  successful  Cleveland  man  an( 
woman  owe  to  Mrs.  Avery  their  first  im 
pulse  toward  intellectuality.  She  laid  th( 
foundations  for  more  useful  careers  thai 
even  she  herself  realized.  Nor  did  her  in 
terest  in  a  pupil  die  when  he  left  the  school 
room.  On  the  contrary,  it  never  ceased 
she  remained  a  friend,  counselor  and  in 
spiration  to  the  end. 

Mrs.  Avery  was  a  leader  in  the  bes' 
sense  of  the  word,  never  pushing  hersel: 
forward  to  an  unmerited  prominence,  bu 
assuming,  as  by  inherent  right,  that  leader 
ship  which  always  comes  to  those  who  serve 
most  faithfully.  By  years  of  unselfish  devo- 
tion she  merited  the  title  so  often  bestowec 
upon  her,  "  Cleveland's  first  woman." 

Mrs.  Mussey's  Tribute 

The  following  tribute  to  Mrs.  Avery  is 
sent  by  Mrs.  Ellen  Spencer  Mussey,  who 
as  Chairman  of  the  Magazine  Committee 
was  associated  with  her: 

"  It  seems  not  death — but  as  a  star, 
Of  lustre  pure  and  calm  and  bright, 
On  which  we  long  have  gazed  from  far 

And  lov'd  its  mellow,  holy  light; 
Slowly  diverging  from  our  sphere, 
And  brightening  as  it  disappears — 
Henceforth     to     move    with     Sabbath' 

bright, 
Round  the  eternal  throne  of  light; 
Yet  leaving  on  its  heavenward  path, 
A  halo  on  the  clouds  of  death 
The  lingering,  trembling  soul  to  cheer.' 
P.  R.  Spencer. 


The  Girl  Home-Makers  of  America 


By  Elizabeth  Neff 


It  is  almost  a  century  and  a  half  since 
the  midnight  alarm  roused  the  men  of 
"  every  Middlesex  village  and  farm "  to 
the  defense  of  home  and  country  against 
the  invader,  and  the  long  struggle  was 
begun. 

A  hundred  and  forty  years  of  prosperity 
since  the  winning  of  our  independence  have 
so  encompassed  us  with  security  that  we 
have  left  our  ports  ajar — much  of  the  time 
wide  open — for  the  entrance  of  the  alien, 
his  family  and  his  household  gods,  and  he 
has  flocked  in  so  eagerly  that  now  a  new 
alarm  goes  forth. 

Last  year  1,045,000  aliens,  chiefly  from 
the  southern  countries  of  Europe,  were  ac- 
cepted as  citizens  of  the  United  States,  a 
scarcely  smaller  number  the  year  before, 
while  the  number,  we  are  told,  will  be 
much  greater  this  year.  This  immense  tide 
of  immigration  flows  to  our  cities,  the  larg- 
est of  which  are  now  90  per  cent,  foreign 
born.  Only  the  tenth  man  in  New  York 
or  Cleveland  or  any  of  the  other  large 
cities  is  now  an  American  of  even  one  gen- 
eration back.  No  wall,  however  solid,  can 
withstand  a  tidal  wave ;  no  national  ideal 
is  strong  enough  to  brave  an  onslaught  of 
nine  to  one  when  the  nine  have  gained  a 
foothold,  and  the  national  ideal  most  seri- 
ously threatened  is  our  dearest  institution, 
our  most  sacred  legacy  from  those  remarka- 
ble women,  our  Revolutionary  mothers,  the 
American  home. 

Not  less  than  the  soldiers  who  fought 
its  battles  did  their  wives  win  the  country 
and  found  for  us  homes  such  as  the  world 
had  never  before  known.  A  Frenchman  so 
well  describes  the  evolution  of  the  Co- 
lonial mother  in  a  few  sentences  that  they 
are  worth  quoting: 

"  For  the  woman  emigrant  as  well  as 
the  man  the  struggle  was  bitter  and  sad, 
and  in  that  struggle  he  was  powerfully 
aided  by  the  woman.  While  he  conquered 
the  country,  cultivated  the  soil,  built  the 
towns,  she  lit  the  fire  on  the  hearthstone. 

"  Because  of  the  conventions  she  an- 
nihilated, the  timid  wife  became  the  com- 


panion valiant,  often  heroic;  the  creature 
without  will  was  purified  by  labor  and  de- 
velopment, and  in  the  new  society  she 
created  for  herself  a  place  most  large  and 
elevated. 

"  The  man  does  not  buy  her  liberty  nor 
her  honor;  he  gives  to  her  a  respect,  an  ad- 
miration extraordinary,  a  chivalric  senti- 
ment which  the  mothers  have  implanted 
and  perpetuated.  It  is  to-day  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  traits  in  the  American  char- 
acter." 

(Pierre  de  Coulevain  in  "Noblesse 
Americaine") 

The  conquests  of  soldiers  are  made  by 
death  and  devastation.  The  victory  of 
mothers  is  slow  and  gently  won.  The 
peaceful  army  of  occupation  which  pos- 
sessed the  New  England  States  raised  there 
a  standard  of  home  influence,  as  well  as  of 
art  and  architecture,  which  has  never  been 
surpassed.  The  Colonial  home  is  our  most 
beautiful  model  to-day.  In  due  time  this 
quiet  army  journeyed  westward  in  the 
prairie  schooner,  spreading  prosperity  in  its 
wake,  instead  of  destruction,  and  trans- 
forming the  wilderness  into  an  Eden  of 
white-spired  villages. 

But  the  very  talents  of  the  mothers  be- 
came retroactive  in  their  descendants.  The 
intelligence,  industry  and  inventiveness 
evolved  by  their  hard  conditions  so  exalted 
the  standard  of  education  and  so  increased 
the  number  of  labor-saving  machines  that 
American  women  no  longer  performed  the 
household  duties  themselves,  and,  in  the 
large  demands  made  by  their  country  upon 
them  in  times  of  trouble,  hundreds  of 
thousands  from  North  and  South  went  out 
into  the  business  world  never  to  return  to 
the  fireside.  In  consequence  the  household 
duties,  which  were  once  their  pride,  became 
despicable  and  were  no  longer  the  chief 
part  of  the  girls'  education.  This  situation 
has  become  so  general  that  to-day  the  aver- 
age American  girl  will  go  out  to  some 
arduous  employment  to  earn  the  wages  of 
the  woman  who  takes  her  place  in  the 
household,  even  though  the  modern  kitchen 
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is  a  place  of  beauty  and  convenience.  The 
result  of  this  distaste  for  domesticity  has 
alarmingly  diminished  the  proportion  of 
American  homes  within  the  last  decade, 
while  the  "  help  problem "  has  forced 
many  families  to  leave  their  beautiful 
houses  for  hotels  and  apartments. 

The  enormous  influx  of  peasant  aliens 
from  southern  countries  offers  no  solution 
to  the  '  help  problem,"  for  the  women  know 
little  of  any  sort  of  housekeeping  and  have 
no  opportunity  to  learn. 

These  poor  women  are  still  practically 
slaves,  bartered  in  marriage,  often  ill- 
treated  and  always  drudges;  yet  they  are 
usually  faithful  mothers,  anxious  to  give 
their  children  the  best  possible  opportunity. 
Their  little  girls,  however,  must  leave 
school  at  the  legal  limit  and  are  condemned 
to  a  life  of  unremitting  toil  at  the  lowest 
wages  for  unskilled  labor.  When  they 
marry  they  perpetuate  their  hard  conditions 
for  coming  generations. 

It  thus  transpires  that  three  dangers 
threaten  the  American  home — abandon- 
ment by  its  hereditary  makers,  abandon- 
ment by  its  "  help,"  and  the  substitution 
of  the  lax  communism  of  foreign  peasantry 
for  its  Colonial  ideals  of  thrift  and  privacy. 
Unless  some  strong  force  diverts  the  pres- 
ent current,  the  sacred  home  of  our  an- 
cestors will  be  tradition  before  another  cen- 
tury has  passed. 

Ih  consideration  of  these  facts  and  ten- 
dencies Western  Reserve  Chapter,  Cleve- 
land, has  undertaken  the  education  of 
young  girls  as  home-makers.  A  foreign 
district  was  chosen  as  the  beginning  of  the 
experiment,  and  classes  were  formed  in  a 
social  settlement  which  offered  a  large  room 
for  the  purpose.  It  was  simply  equipped, 
teachers  were  found  and  the  children  re- 
sponded so  eagerly  and  learned  so  readily 
from  the  first  day  that  it  is  now  a  problem 
to  take  all  the  applicants.  It  will  not  be 
hard  as  the  classes  progress  to  establish  a 
technical,  graded  school  for  practical  home- 


Think    beautiful    thoughts    and    set    them 

adrift 
On  eternity's  boundless  sea! 
Let  their  burden  be  pure,  let  their  white 

sails  lift, 
And  bear  away  the  comforting  gift 
Of  our  heartfelt  sympathy. 


making  in  all  its  varied  activities,  which 
will  graduate  thoroughly  competent  house- 
keepers. 

Such  a  school  will  recognize  housekeep- 
ing as  a  skilled  calling  and  will  serve  as  a 
model  to  dispel  the  odium  which  now  deters 
girls  of  ability  from  doing  housework.  It 
will  reach  one  avenue  of  employment  that 
is  not  overcrowded.  It  is  estimated  that 
from  one  to  five  thousand  positions  at  good 
wages  could  at  any  time  be  found  for  girls 
in  any  large  city  if  the  stigma  were  lifted 
from  housekeeping  by  a  diploma,  and  if 
competent  girls  could  be  found.  The 
moral,  social,  hygienic  and  economic  good 
of  such  an  educational  movement  cannot 
be  estimated. 

The  new  department  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  State  conference  held  at 
Sandusky  on  October  26,  191 1,  and  many 
Chapters  are  taking  active  interest  in  its 
promotion. 

As  an  aid  to  its  success  it  is  suggested 
that  one  method  of  assistance  will  be  the 
study,  in  Chapter  programmes,  of  the  home 
lives  of  some  early  housekeepers,  with  de- 
scriptions and  illustrations  of  their  beauti- 
ful homes.  Also  the  substitution  of  the 
good  Colonial  word  "  help  "  for  "  ser- 
vant "  in  referring  to  household  service. 

The  work  is  so  new  that  many  of  its 
lines  are  yet  to  be  developed,  but  it  is 
hoped  from  the  encouraging  beginning  that, 
even  as  the  sleepers  responded  to  the  call 
for  defenders  in  the  April  of  1775,  so  their 
daughters  in  191 2  will  rise  to  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  home.  Let  it  be  theirs  to  pass 
on  the  holy  light  of  their  domestic  fires  to 
the  cold  hearthstone  of  the  alien  American. 

Note. — One  of  the  very  last  acts  of 
Mrs.  Avery's  life  was  to  assist  at  a  candy 
sale  for  the  maintenance  of  the  "  Home- 
Makers  "  classes.  Her  last  word  to  the 
writer  on  the  afternoon  before  her  death 
was  the  request  that  this  article  for  the 
American  Magazine  be  sent  to  her  im- 
mediately. E.  N. 


For  a  beautiful  thought  is  a  beautiful  thing, 
And  out  on  the  infinite  tide 
May  meet,  and  touch,  and  tenderly  bring 
To  the  sick,  and  the  weary  and  sorrowing 
A  solace  so  long  denied. 

Eva  Best. 


Message  from  the  President   General 
Mrs.  Matthew  T.  Scott 


is 


A  great  writer  has  said :  "  The  pathos  of 
death  is  this,  that  when  the  days  of  one's 
life  are  ended,  those  days  that  were  so 
rowded  with  business  and  felt  so  heavy 
in  their  passing,  what  remains  of  one  in 
nemory  should  usually  be  so  slight  a  thing." 
A  more  beautiful  legend  the  Great  Apos- 
:le  has  left  us :  "  They  rest  from  their  la- 
Dors  and  their  works  do  follow  them." 

The  passing  from  earth  of  two  beloved 
vomen — especially  near  and  dear  to  us — 
Vlrs.  Elroy  M.  Avery,  Editor  of  our 
\merican  Monthly  Magazine,  and 
Vliss  Ellen  Mecum,  Vice  President  Gen- 
ral  of  New  Jersey — gives  touching  em- 
hasis  to  a  creed  and  faith  the  antithesis 
)f  a  pagan  philosophy. 

The  lives  of  these  two  women,  so  closely 
Hied  in  a  common  interest,  closed — the  one 
Christmas  anthems  were  chanting 
Peace  on  Earth,  Good  Will  to  Men,"  the 
ther  as  "  Wild  Bells  Rang  Out  the  Old 
fear  and  Rang  in  the  New."  Both  women 
vtie  singularly  rich  in  gifts,  the  best  that 
ntellect,  character,  and  devotion  to  high 
deals  represent  in  the  great  organization  of 
phich  they  were  so  vital  a  part.  Fidelity 
as  the  watchword  of  their  beautiful,  un- 
elflsh  lives,  and  to-day  many  Daughters 
11  over  our  broad  land  rise  up  and  call 
lem  blessed.  May  their  example  be  for 
s  an  inspiration  to  still  more  devoted 
irvice,  still  more  single  hearted  conse- 
ration  to  those  great  aims  to  which,  as 
)aughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
e  are  pledged. 

Since  our  last  meeting  death  has  laid  its 
itiless  hand  on  others,  to  whose  dear  ones 
ur  hearts  go  out  in  tenderest  sympathy. 
Mrs.  Bessie  McLean  Dallam,  beautiful 


and  idolized  daughter  of  our  beloved  Hon- 
orary President  General,  Mrs.  Donald 
McLean,  on  the  twenty-third  of  January, 
laid  down  her  young  life,  a  sacrifice  to 
wifely  devotion.  Illness  contracted  in  the 
Philippines,  where  her  young  husband — an 
officer  in  the  United  States  Army — was  sta- 
tioned, withered  the  springs  of  life,  and 
after  a  brave  struggle  for  recovery,  the 
lovely  weary  one  was  laid  at  rest. 

In  November  Mrs.  Lincoln,  beloved  and 
honored  State  Regent  of  Ohio,  passed  to 
her  eternal  rest  and  reward,  borne  to  the 
tomb  amid  the  tears  and  grief  of  the  or- 
ganization she  had  loved  so  well  and  served 
so  faithfully. 

In  December  Dr.  Rhett  Goode,  the  dis- 
tinguished husband  of  our  Alabama  State 
Regent,  was  suddenly  stricken  in  the  prime 
of  his  useful  and  glorious  manhood. 

Again  the  heart  of  our  Vice-President 
General  from  Tennessee  has  been  pierced 
by  the  death  of  her  brother,  the  oldest  son 
of  Admiral  Semmes,  and  a  few  hours  ear- 
lier by  the  tragic  death  in  a  ghastly  rail- 
road accident  of  her  nephew,  the  son  of 
Hon.  Luke  Wright,  former  member  of  the 
cabinets  of  both  ex-President  Roosevelt  and 
President  Taft. 

Another  beloved  woman,  Mrs.  Charles 
H.  Terry — for  many  years  Secretary  of 
Continental  Hall  Committee — has  passed 
through  deep  waters,  in  the  death  of  her 
husband,  a  distinguished  physician  of  New 
York  City. 

Kentucky  Daughters  mourn  the  death  of 
a  former  brilliant  and  gifted  State  Regent, 
Mrs.  Rosa  Burwell  Todd. 

Let  us  rise  a  moment  in  token  of  our 
sympathy  with  these  bereaved  ones. 


The  President  General  regrets  that  it  is  impossible  for  her  to  make  individual  per- 
nal  acknowledgment  of  the  many  kindly  gieetings  that  have  come  to  her  during  the 
)liday  season,  and  wishes,  through  the  magazine,  to  assure  these  friends  of  her  grateful 
preciation  of  their  messages  of  good-will,  as  well  as  of  her  heartfelt  wish,  that  the  New 
ear,  which  is  upon  us,  may  have  in  store  many  blessings  for  them  each  and  all. 


Miss  Ellen  Mecum 

Vice-President  National  Society  Daughters  American  Revolution 


The  sudden  news  (so  totally  unexpected) 
of  the  death  of  Miss  Ellen  Mecum  in  the 
Orthopedic  Hospital  in  Philadelphia  on 
January  I  came  as  a  shock  of  personal  loss 
to  her  many  friends  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Actively  interested  in  so  many  benev- 
olent and  patriotic  societies,  the  loss  of  her 
enthusiastic  and  capable  leadership  will  be 
greatly  felt.  To  few  women  is  it  given  to 
successfully  carry  out  so  many  and  varied 
plans  for  the  uplift  and  betterment  of  the 
people  around  her.  A  headline  in  one  of 
the  papers  well  expressed  one  of  her  activi- 


MISS  ELLEN  MECUM 

ties  in  saying  "  Death  of  Miss  Mecum — 
Friend  of  the  Blind." 

In  New  Jersey  she  was  foremost  in  im- 
proving the  condition  of  the  blind,  and  only 
last  year  used  her  influence  in  securing 
legislation  which  materially  relieves  the 
suffering  of  these  unfortunates,  and,  what 
is  more,  should  give  to  the  babies  of  the 
poor  and  sick  a  chance  for  their  sight.  In 
charitable  work  she  was  always  at  the  front, 
and  no  subject  of  public  interest  found  a 
more  active  and  intelligent  worker  than 
she.  Miss  Mecum  was  a  truly  remarkable 
character,  and  her  death  is  a  distinct  loss 
to  this  community. 


In  connection  with  Miss  Mecum's  acj 
tivities,  it  is  interesting  to  recall  that  sh| 
always  took  the  deepest  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Amerw 
can  Revolution.  She  served  as  Regent  of 
the  Nassau  Chapter,  of  Camden,  anj 
later  founded  the  Oak  Tree  Chapter  in 
Salem.  She  was  its  first  Regent.  Her 
executive  ability  being  recognized,  she  nexi 
served  as  Vice-Regent  of  the  New  Jersey 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  and? 
later  was  elected  State  Regent,  which  posH 
tion  she  held  for  four  years.  At  the  timl 
of  her  death  she  was  not  only  Vice-Prestf 
dent  General  for  New  Jersey  of  the  Na^ 
tional  Society,  D.  A.  R.,  but  was  alsq 
Chairman  of  the  National  Committee  on 
Patriotic  Education  of  that  Society.  In  thai 
position  she  did  a  splendid  and  endurinJ 
work.  As  Chairman  of  the  National  Cornj 
mittee  on  Patriotic  Education,  Miss  Mecuuj 
will  best  be  remembered  by  the  Daughter! 
of  the  American  Revolution.  She  gave  thj 
most  of  her  time  and  energies  to  the  worl 
of  that  Committee,  tireless  in  traveling  up 
and  down  the  State  explaining  the  methol 
and  scope  of  the  work.  Appealing  to  the 
patriotism  of  the  Daughters  to  educatl 
aliens  to  be  law-abiding  useful  citizens  of 
their  adopted  country,  she  aroused  publfl 
sentiment  in  behalf  of  those  millions  of 
ignorant  immigrants  eager  for  the  freedoJ 
of  the  United  States,  but  unmindful  of  its 
responsibilities.  When  the  National  So- 
ciety, D:  A.  R.,  honored  itself  by  electiril 
her  a  Vice-President  General,  it  was  largeli 
because  of  her  splendid  and  enduring  woil 
on  Patriotic  Education,  which  was  known* 
and  appreciated  throughout  the  entire  mens 
bership  of  the  Society.  Modest  and  un- 
assuming in  manner,  cheerful  in  disposition 
an  earnest  Christian  and  a  loyal  frienJ 
Miss  Mecum  will  long  be  remembered  by 
the  Society  at  large. 

In  a  more  fitting  manner  New  Jersey 
will  commemorate  the  services  of  their  Vic* 
President  General  in  a  memorial  servic* 
the  date  to  be  announced  later,  and  to  whia 
all  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolutial 
are  invited.  I  wish  to  add  to  this  notice  t» 
resolutions  of  the  Oak  Tree  Chapter,  Mif 
Mecum's  own  Chapter,  which  she  foundd 
and  of  which  she  was  the  first  Regent. 


CORNWALL,   VERMONT 
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The  members  of  the  Oak  Tree  Chapter, 
D.  A.  R.,  of  New  Jersey,  desire  to  place 
upon  record  an  expression  of  the  sorrow 
caused  by  the  death  of  Ellen  Mecum, 
founder  of  the  Chapter. 

"  She  is  not  dead,  this  friend — not  dead, 
But  in  the  path  we  mortals  tread. 
Got  some  few  trifling  steps  ahead, 
And  nearer  to  the  end, 
So  that  you,  too,  once  past  this  bend 
Shall  meet  again,  as  face  to  face,  this  friend 
You   fancy   dead." 

We  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  activity, 
ability,  and  energy  she  displayed  in  labor- 
ing to  commemorate  patriotism  and  hero- 
ism. 

Her  fine  qualities  of  mind,  sincerity  of 
purpose,  and  cheerful  presence  endeared  her 
to  the  whole  community. 

She  was  broad  in  sympathy,  energetic,  and 
efficient  in  carrying  forward  to  a  success- 
ful issue  that  which  she  conceived  to  be  for 
the  highest  good  for  her  country. 

She  was  loyal  and  true  to  her  Society, 
nor  has  any  one  ever  excelled  her  in  devo- 
tion to  this  patriotic  order. 

She  achieved  great  things  in  the  history 
of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 


tion of  New  Jersey  and  in  the  National 
Society,  D.  A.  R. 

Her  sympathies  were  ever  with  the  un- 
fortunate afflicted.  Many  plans  for  the 
betterment  of  humanity  and  civic  improve- 
ment were  already  formed  in  that  tireless 
brain,  awaiting  only  the  favorable  moment 
to  be  carried  into  execution. 

She  found  great  happiness  and  pleasure 
in  her  work,  and  was  well  known  and  hon- 
ored throughout  the  whole  National  So- 
ciety. 

She  gave  one-fourth  of  her  life  to  the 
service  of  this  organization,  and  loved  it 
with  a  love  passing  knowledge  and  expres- 
sion. 

May  we  learn  a  lesson  from  her  in  cour- 
age and  devotion! 

She  passes  from  our  earthly  sight  crowned 
with  a  laurel  wreath. 

"  She  turned  her  face  to  the  higher  goal, 
To  the  higher  goal  it  is  turned  forever." 

Mary  B.  O.  Clayton, 
M.  Augusta  Pettit, 

Committee. 

Mary  E.  Lib  bey, 
State  Regent  of  New  Jersey. 


Cornwall,   Vermont 

By  Katharine  E.  Griswold 


Long  years  ago  while  yet  this  sod 
Was  by  the  feet  of  red  men  trod, 
While  still  within  yon  sheltering  wood, 
Their   camp-fires   burned,   their   wigwams 

stood, 
Their  war-whoops  rent  the  quivering  air, 
Startling  the  wild  deer  from  its  lair, 
Borne  southward  on  the  autumn  breeze, 
Carried  along  by  the  whispering*  trees, 
The  pine  and  hemlock,  centuries  old, 
Maples  aflame  with  scarlet  and  gold, 
Oaks  in  crimson  and  beeches  in  brown, 
There  drifted  seaward  to  Litchfield  town, 
And  its  Puritan  dwellers,  a  traveler's  tale 
Of  fertile  lands  in  a  northern  vale, 
A  broad  fair  valley,  lying  between 
Lake  Champlain  and  the  mountains  green. 
The  people  listened,  one  and  all, 
And  pondered  well  on  what  would  befall 
The  venturesome  spirits  who  wished  to  go, 
And  find  for  a  truth  if  it  were  so 
That  these  fair  lands  could  be  had  for  the 

taking, 
And  homes  of  their  own  be  theirs  for  the 


It  was  no  light  matter  in  those  old  times 
To  move  one's  household  to  other  climes, 
It  meant  many  a  heartache  and  many  tears 
And  a  separation,  perhaps  for  years. 
For  while  not  far  in  miles  it  seemed, 
With    danger   and   hardships   the  journey 

teemed. 
No  iron  horses  strong  and  fleet, 
Compassed  the  distance  on  steel  shod  feet, 
No  horseless  carriage  went  speeding  by,   • 
Waking  the  echoes  with  warning  cry, 
But    slowly    and    painfully    through    the 

woods, 
Bearing  their  burden  of  household  goods, 
Following  ever  the  blazed  tree  mark, 
Camping  where'er  overtaken  by  dark, 
Men  and  women,  day  after  day, 
Over  the  rough  ground  plodded  their  way. 
Sometimes  a  raft  was  builded  strong, 
And  down  the  broad  river  floated  along, 
Bearing  the  family  and  their  stores, 
Far  on  their  voyage  to  other  shores. 
Or  when,  in  winter,  pure  and  white, 
Its  frozen  surface  gleamed  clear  and  bright, 
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With  the  forest  bending  to  either  side. 
Thus  by  varied  routes,  a  hardy  band 
Came  to  settle  this  pleasant  land, 
Where  Governor  Wentworth  from  Hamp- 
shire side 
Had  scattered  charters  far  and  wide. 
The  valley  rang  with  the  sound  of  blows 
Of  ax  and  hammer  while  rapidly  'rose 
The  rude  log  cabins  that  for. many  a  year 
Were  the  only  dwellings  their  hands  could 

rear. 
And  ever  they  worked  with  a  right  good 

will, 
Clearing  the  land  made  ready  to  till, 
When  God  in  His  goodness  would  surely 

bring 
The  blest  resurrection  time  of  Spring. 
Three  years    they    dwelt    in    their  cabins 

lowly, 
Making  improvements  surely,  if  slowly, 
Until  Burgoyne  regaining  Ti, 
Made  it  imperative  they  should  fly ; 
When  southward  to  more  protected  places, 
They  very  reluctantly  turned  their  faces. 
A  few,  more  intrepid  maybe,  stayed 
To  guard  their  homes  and  were  captives 

made, 
Suffering  torture,  and  hunger  and  cold 
In  the  British  prison-ships'  filthy  hold. 
The  war  being  over  many  returned, 
To  find  their  habitations  burned, 
Their  farms  laid  waste,  and  the  labor  of 

years, 

Naught  but  a  memory,  drowned  in  tears. 
***** 

On  tireless  wheels  that  make  no  sound, 
The  years  rolled  on  their  ceaseless  round, 
Bringing  the  sunshine,  and  the  rain, 
Their  hours  of  peace,  their  hours  of  pain  ; 
Their  days  so  fraught  with  joy  and  glad- 
ness, 
They  held  no  faintest  hint  of  sadness; 
And  other  days,  so  full  of  sorrow, 
Their  tear-dimmed  eyes  saw  no  glad  mor- 
row; 
Yet  Faith,  and  Hope,  with  them  still  tar- 
ried, 
They  prospered,  lived  and  loved  and  mar- 
ried; 
Contented  with  their  homely  lot, 
Nor  sighed  for  that  which  they  had  not. 
Fulfilling  in  their  life's  brief  span, 
Man's  destiny,  and  God's  great  plan. 
Their  recreations  were  of  kinds 
Befitting  well  their  serious  minds. 
The  singing  schools  wherein  were  trained 
The  voices  that  the  choir  maintained; 
The  spelling  school  and  husking  bee, 


The  quilting  party  and  afternoon  tea, 
Made  up  a  round  of  simple  pleasure 
Enjoyed  in  its  fullest  measure. 
Oh,  restful  quiet  of  long  past  da)'s! 
With  your  innocent  pastimes,   and  kindly 

ways, 
We  almost  envy  your  peaceful  hours, 
For  we  know  in  our  hearts  they  can  never 

be  ours. 
We  live  in  an  age  of  rush  and  hustle, 
Of  hurry  and  strife,  of  stir  and  bustle; 
If  we  think  to  sit  down  and  fold  our  wings, 
In  a  minute  or  two  the  telephone  rings, 
And  the  grocer  is  here,  and  the  postman 

arrives, 
And  into  the  yard  the  butcher  drives, 
And  pausing  a  second  to  get  our  breath 
A  press  agent  calls  and  talks  us  to  death, 
We  listen  a  moment  and  hear  a  hum,    . 
The  sound  of  a  horn  and  an  auto  has  come. 
While  in  the  near  future  I've  no  doubt 
Numerous  air-ships  will  fly  all  about, 
Bringing  to  add  to  our  troubles,  perchance, 
Callers  from  England  or  Ireland  or  France, 
Making  us  wish  we  had  already  flown 
To    that    vague    place    called    Parts    Un- 
known. 
And  yet,  after  all  would  we  go  back, 
To  all  the  discomforts  that  lay  in  the  track 
Of    that    primitive    life    with    its    narrow 

creed, 
Its  strenuous  labor  and  scanty  need? 
Would  we  willingly  suffer  its  privations 
And  the  handicap  of  its  limitations? 
Ah,  No!     We  are  proud  of  what  we  have 

gained 
Of  the  higher  culture  to  which  we've  at- 
tained, 
Of  progress  in  science  and  invention, 
And    a   thousand-and-one    things    I    might 

mention, 
That  to  this  twentieth  century  bind  us 
With  slight  regret  for  the  years  behind  us. 
We  could  never  return  to  those  olden  days, 
And  our  dear  dead  ancestors'   stern  hard 

ways. 
If  they  could  come  from  out  the  past. 
To  stand  among  us.    If  at  last 
O'er  all  the  years  that  lie  between 
Their  eyes  could  gaze  upon  this  scene, 
A  blended  pride  and  wholesome  awe 
For  all  the  wondrous  things  they  saw, 
The  many  changes  time  and  thought 
And    brain    and    brawn    and    skill    have 

wrought, 
Mayhap  would  bid  them  say,  "  'Tis  true, 
We  builded  better  than  we  knew." 


State  Conferences 


Indiana 


The  eleventh  annual  conference  of  the 
Indiana  Chapters,  Daughters  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  was  held  at  Indianapolis, 
October  10  to  12,  191 1,  the  entertaining 
Chapters  being  the  Caroline  Scott  Harri- 
son, the  Indianapolis,  and  the  General  Ar- 
thur-St.  Clair,  each  of  which  assumed  the 
burden  of  responsibility  in  preparing  for  the 
conference  most  willingly.  The  sessions 
were  held  in  the  Propylaeum,  the  Woman's 
Club  House,  which  never  looked  more 
beautiful  than  on  the  occasion  of  the  open- 
ing session  on  Tuesday  evening.  A  general 
invitation  had  been  extended  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  other  patriotic  societies  of  the 
city,  and  a  brilliant  audience  assembled.  A 
wealth  of  flowers  and  flags  added  beauty  to 
the  scene. 

A  bugler  heralded  the  approach  of  the 
Honorary  President  General  of  the  Na- 
tional Society,  Mrs.  Charles  Warren  Fair- 
banks, a  member  of  the  Caroline  Scott  Har- 
rison Chapter,  escorted  by  the  State  officers. 
The  State  Regent,  Mrs.  John  Lee  Din- 
widdie,  called  the  conference  to  order. 
Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Lewis  C. 
Brown,  Chaplain  of  the  Sons  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.  Miss  Julia  E.  Sanders, 
Regent  of  the  Caroline  Scott  Harrison 
Chapter,  gave  the  address  of  welcome  on 
behalf  of  the  entertaining  Chapters.  From 
the  able  and  brilliant  address  of  our  be- 
loved State  Regent,  the  delightful  and 
humorous  welcome  of  Hon.  Thomas  R. 
Marshall,  Governor  of  Indiana,  who  gave 
the  official  welcome  to  the  visitors,  and  the 
very  able  address  of  Mrs.  Charles  Warren 
Fairbanks  on  "  Some  of  the  Objects  of  Our 
National  Society,"  given  in  her  usual  gra- 
cious manner,  the  programme  from  its  in- 
ception to  its  close  was  replete  with  interest. 
Musical  numbers  of  a  high  order,  vocal  and 
instrumental,  varied  the  programme  of  the 
different  sessions. 

The  State  Regent,  Mrs.  John  Lee  Din- 
widdie,  reported  a  total  of  fifty  Chapters 
in  the  State,  with  a  membership  of  over 
2,000,  400  of  whom  were  added  during 
the  past  year,  thus  manifesting  great  activ- 
ity in  the  individual  Chapters.  The  State 
Regent  reported  that  fifteen  Chapters  had 


been  visited  by  her  during  the  year.  She 
thanked  the  conference  for  the  cordial  sup- 
port accorded  her  administration  and  spoke 
with  regret  of  the  necessity  of  her  retire- 
ment at  this  time.  The  success  of  the  work 
of  our  beloved  State  Regent  during  her 
three  years  incumbency  of  the  office  proves 
the  increasing  interest  of  American  women 
in  the  objects  for  which  our  Society  was 
founded.  It  is  with  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion that  the  State  Secretary  reports  wide- 
spread harmony  and  hearty  acquiescence 
from  all  parts  of  the  State  in  plans  for  spe- 
cial work. 

Among  the  interesting  and  important  ad- 
dresses delivered  during  the  conference 
were  those  of  Hon.  C.  W.  Fairbanks, 
chairman  of  the  National  Committee  on 
Conservation,  who  made  a  strong  plea  for 
the  extension  of  work  along  this  line  by  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  and 
of  Mrs.  Francis  Haberly  Robertson,  whose 
scholarly  and  comprehensive  report  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Safe  and 
Sane  Fourth  called  forth  much  enthusiasm 
and  psraise  of  the  work  of  the  Society  in 
furthering  the  cause  of  a  rational  observ- 
ance of  this  national  holiday. 

Reports  from  the  chairmen  of  the  various 
committees  showed  commendable  activity 
along  their  various  lines,  notably  those  of 
Patriotic  Education,  whose  work  embraces 
the  education  of  the  Southern  mountain 
whites,  and  the  Committees  on  Conserva- 
tion, and  Children  of  the  Republic. 

Mrs.  William  A.  Cullop,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Preservation  of  the 
Old  William  Henry  Harrison  House  at 
Vincennes,  reported  that  arrangements 
were  practically  completed  for  the  transfer 
of  the  property  to  the  city  of  Vincennes, 
when  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution would  restore  it.  The  Francis  Vigo 
Chapter,  of  Vincennes,  of  which  Mrs.  Cul- 
lap  is  Regent,  has  repaired  the  house  and 
placed   a  caretaker  in  charge. 

The  visiting  Daughters  were  sumptuous- 
ly entertained  on  Wednesday  evening  with 
a  high  tea  at  Golden  Hill,  the  beautiful 
country  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  M. 
Parry. 
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The  election  of  officers  resulted  in  the 
choice  of  Mrs.  Francis  Haberly  Robertson 
for  State  Regent;  Mrs.  William  A.  Cul- 
lop,  State  Vice-Regent;  Mrs.  E.  J.  Carna- 
han,  General  de  Lafayette  Chapter,  of  La- 
fayette, State  Secretary,  and  Mrs.  Samuel 
Elliott  Perkins,  State  Treasurer. 

Mrs.  James  M.  Fowler,  Vice-President 


General  from  Indiana,  invited  the  confer- 
ence to  meet  in  Lafayette  in  191 2  as  her 
personal  guests.  The  invitation  was  ac- 
cepted and  a  rising  vote  of  thanks  given 
Mrs.  Fowler. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Mrs.  Henry  A.  Beck, 

State  Secretary. 


South  Carolina 


The  fifteenth  annual  conference  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  of 
South  Carolina  convened  in  Chester,  S.  C, 
November  7  to  10,  191 1,  with  Mary  Adair 
Chapter  as  hostess,  and  right  royally  did  she 
entertain  her  guests.  Nothing  was  left  un- 
done that  would  add  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
visitors.  In  the  interim  of  meetings,  teas, 
dinners,  drives  and  receptions  made  the 
time  of  our  sojourn  in  Chester  seem  all  too 
short.  But  the  time  was  not  all  spent  in 
this  social  way,  for  the  Daughters  had  met 
for  the  serious  consideration  of  the  objects 
of  our  organization.  Nearly  a  hundred 
visitors  and  a  large  audience  of  Chester 
people  attended  the  opening  exercises  in  the 
Opera  House  the  evening  of  the  7th.  As 
the  curtain  went  up  on  the  stage,  which 
was  appropriately  decorated  with  grace- 
fully draped  flags,  a  spinning  wheel  and 
distaff  in  the  background,  a  beautiful  pic- 
ture of  a  score  or  more  school  children 
prettily  grouped  was  presented.  In  the  fore- 
front on  a  pedestal  stood  Miss  Patti  Gage 
draped  in  the  United  States  flag.  About 
her  stood  little  fairy-like  girls,  holding  flags 
of  the  blue  and  palmetto,  and  a  framed  in- 
signia of  our  order.  In  sweet,  childish 
voices  the  soul-inspiring  strains  of  the  State 
song,  "  Carolina,"  were  rendered.  After 
this  Mrs.  F.  Louise  Mayes,  State  Regent, 
introduced  Mayor  J.  M.  Wise,  who  de- 
livered an  address  of  welcome  in  behalf  of 
the  city  of  Chester.  Mrs.  J.  J.  String- 
fellow,  Regent  of  Mary  Adair  Chapter, 
then  extended  cordial  greetings  in  behalf 
of  the  Chapter.  The  response  to  the  ad- 
dresses of  welcome  was  made  by  Mrs.  Berry 
Ardrey,  of  Fort  Mill.  Mrs.  Ardrey  gave 
a  short  talk,  telling  in  a  beautiful  manner 
some  of  the  praiseworthy  efforts  of  the 
noble  women  to  preserve  and  conserve  the 
history  of  this  country.  In  behalf  of  the 
Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans,  Hon.  A.  L. 
Gaston  made  an  instructive  address.  He 
told  how  this  portion  of   South  Carolina 


came  to  the  rescue  at  the  critical  moment, 
when  it  looked  as  if  the  British  had  South 
Carolina  under  control.  He  told  of  the 
partisan  leaders  of  this  State  and  their 
courageous  followers;  their  daring  deeds  at 
a  time  when  the  State  had  in  it  not  a  single 
regular  Continental  officer.  His  speech 
from  beginning  to  end  was  full  of  local  his- 
torical gems.  Greetings  from  the  South 
Carolina  Federation  of  Women.,  were 
brought  by  Mrs.  W.  B.  Burney,  ex-presi- 
dent of  the  Federation. 

The  next  speaker,  Hon.  Mendel  L. 
Smith,  was  eloquent  in  his  eulogy  of  South- 
ern womanhood  and  paid  a  beautiful  tribute 
to  the  Southland.  The  Chaminade  Club, 
which  is  composed  of  young  women  of  de- 
cided musical  talent,  furnished  delightful 
music  during  the  evening,  and  also  during 
business  sessions  of  the  conference.  Confer- 
ence called  to  order  by  State  Regent  at  10.45 
Wednesday.  Roll  call  found  all  the  State 
officers  (except  one)  and  68  delegates 
present,  besides  a  goodly  number  of  visiting 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 
There  are  now  32  Chapters  in  this  State, 
with  a  total  membership  of  11 17.  The  re- 
port of  the  Partisan  Monument  Committee 
was  encouraging  and  convinced  us  that  this 
work,  for  which  we  have  labored  so  long, 
will  soon  become  a  beautiful  reality.  The 
small  sum  of  a  dollar  a  member  would 
complete  the  amount  desired.  Another 
work  that  engages  our  attention  now  is  the 
Willard  Industrial  School  for  mountain 
children,  near  Landrum,  S.  C.  For  years 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
have  been  contributing  for  the  support  of 
schools  outside  of  our  State;  now  we  are 
going  to  work  for  the  little  ones  within  our 
own  borders.  We  intend  to  make  this! 
school  the  equal  of  any  of  its  kind.  Mrs; 
E.  J.  Shankle,  principal  of  the  Willard 
School,  made  an  appeal  for  this  work  tha 
touched  her  hearers.  One  hundred  an 
fifty  dollars  was  pledged   from  the   floor. 
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and  every  Chapter  promised  boxes  of  cloth- 
ing, toys,  books  and  other  useful  articles. 
It  is  interesting  to  know  that  Mrs.  Shankle 
is  a  direct  descendant  of  Daniel  Boone. 
She  understands  the  mountain  people  and 
loves  her  work  among  them.  Reports  from 
committees  on  Patriotic  Education,  Con- 
servation, Graves  of  Revolutionary  Soldiers, 
Welfare  Work  for  Women  and  Chil- 
dren, Children  of  the  Republic,  American 
Monthly  Magazine  and  Continental 
Hall  show  that  South  Carolina  Daughters 
are  thoroughly  alive  to  the  questions  that 
are  engaging  the  energies  of  this  great  body 
of  patriotic  women.  Mrs.  Mayes  is  a  splen- 
did presiding  officer.  By  her  tact,  sensible 
management  and  gentle  ways  she  has  en- 
deared herself  to  every  Daughter  in  South 
Carolina.  When  elections  were  in  order 
no  other  name  than  F.  Louise  Mayes  was 
placed  in  nomination,  showing  that  she  is 
the  unanimous  choice  for  State  Regent  for 
another  term.  The  Recording  Secretary, 
Miss  Edith  De  Lorme,  and  the  Registrar, 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Burney,  having  served  four 
years,  were^  not  eligible  for  re-election. 
They  served  faithfully  and  efficiently  and 
it  was  with  regret  that  they  were  given  up. 
Mrs.  W.  F.  Watson,  Assistant  Historian, 
and  Mrs.  M.  A.  Shannon,  Genealogist, 
declined  re-election  for  reasons  of  their  own 
which  we  had  to  accept  while  reluctant  to 
give  them  up.     Result  of  elections: 

State  Regent,  Mrs.  F.  Louise  Mayes, 
Nathaniel   Greene   Chapter,   Greenville. 

First  Vice-Regent,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Ligon, 
Moultrie  Chapter,  Orangeburg. 

Second  Vice-Regent,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Car- 
lisle, Cowpens  Chapter,  Spartanburg. 

Third  Vice-Regent,  Mrs.  F.  H.  H.  Cal- 
houn, Andrew  Pickens  Chapter,  Clemson 
College. 


Recording  Secretary,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Shan- 
non, Mary  Adair  Chapter,  Chester. 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Miss  Louise 
C.  Fleming,  Star  Fort  Chapter,  Green- 
wood. 

Treasurer,  Mrs.  H.  L.  McColl,  Pee  Dee 
Chapter,  Bennettsville. 

Registrar,  Miss  Leslie  D.  Witherspoon, 
Kings  Mountain  Chapter,  Yorkville. 

Historian,  Miss  Marion  Salley,  Eutaw 
Chapter,  Orangeburg. 

Assistant  Historian,  Mrs.  L.  D.  Childs, 
Columbia  Chapter,  Columbia. 

Genealogist,  Mrs.  H.  W.  Richardson, 
Columbia  Chapter,  Columbia. 

Auditor,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Baker,  Sumter's 
Home   Chapter,    Sumter. 

Two  delicious  luncheons  were  served  by 
Mary  Adair  Chapter  in  the  same  building 
where  the  meetings  were  held.  This  added 
much  to  the  comfort  of  their  guests,  the 
weather  being  so  inclement. 

On  Wednesday  evening  the  home  of  the 
hostess  Chapter  was  a  scene  of  splendor 
when  the  members  of  the  Chapter  received 
the  visitors  at  a  Colonial  tea.  Many  hand- 
some relics  of  by-gone  days  were  brought 
out  from  seclusion  on  this  charming  oc- 
casion, among  them  a  pair  *of  slippers  that 
had  danced  at  Lafayette's  ball  when  that 
hero  visited  this  State.  Another  delightful 
affair* was  the  reception  to  the  conference 
by  the  Commercial  Club  in  the  spacious 
parlors  of  the  club.  This  closed  the  fif- 
teenth annual  conference,  which  was  a 
most  delightful  meeting  from  beginning  to 
end,  and  has  inspired  us  to  strive  for  higher 
ideals  and  greater  achievements  this  new 
year. 

(Miss)  Louise  C.  Fleming, 
State  Corresponding  Secretary. 


Road   of   Historic   Trails 

Mr.    Borland    Asks    Congress    for    a    Trans-Continental    Highway 


The  construction  of  an  ocean-to-ocean 
I  National  Old  Trails  Road,"  to  embrace 
the  Braddock  Road,  Cumberland  Road, 
National  Pike,  Boone's  Lick  Road,  Santa 
Fe  Trail,  Kearney's  Road,  Oregon  Trail 
and  other  famous  highways  of  the  early 
days,  is  proposed  in  a  bill  introduced  by 
Representative  Borland,  of  Missouri.  It 
provides   a   60-foot   highway   from   Wash- 


ington to  San  Francisco  and  Olympia, 
Wash.,  the  cost  to  be  divided  equally  be- 
tween the  Federal  and  State  governments. 
The  creation  of  the  "  general  highway 
foundation,"  headed  by  the  President,  to 
develop  highways  throughout  the  country, 
is  provided  for  under  a  bill  introduced  by 
Representative  Hobson,  of  Alabama. — 
Washington  Post,  January  16,  1912. 


Work,  Past  and  Present,   of  the  Local 

Societies  of  the  Children  of  the 

American  Revolution 

By  Mrs.  Frank  Bond,  Vice-President  in  Charge  of  Organization,  New  York  State  Conference 


New  York  is  at  once  the  admiration  and 
the  despair  of  other  States  interested  in  the 
work  of  the  Children  of  the  American 
Revolution.  With  nearly  one-third  of  the 
whole  number  of  local  societies,  New  York 
easily  carries  off  the  banner  awarded  each 
year  to  the  State  having  the  largest  number 
of  societies  at  the  annual  convention,  which 
is  held  at  Washington  in  the  month  of 
April. 

The  annual  State  conference  of  the  Chil- 
dren of  the  American  Revolution  of  New 
York  is  held  in  connection  with  the  State 
conference  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  by  invitation  of  the  local 
society.  The  children  of  Binghamton, 
Syracuse,  Rochester,  Albany  and  other 
cities  have  extended  invitations  in  their 
turn. 

The  State  conference  of  191 1  was  held 
on  Thursday  morning,  November  9,  at 
Gloversville,  by  invitation  of  Major  Josiah 
Throop  Society,  with  the  State  Director, 
Mrs.  Nellis  M.  Rich,  in  the  chair.  Miss 
Harriet  Louisa  King,  the  local  President, 
gave  the  address  of  welcome,  to  which  Mrs. 
Rich  responded  with  an  inspiring  address. 
Mrs.  Rich  stated  that  it  added  much  to  her 
pleasure  in  being  present  to  remember  that 
her  grandfather,  a  veteran  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  was  a  native  of  Fulton 
County,  in  which  Gloversville  is  located. 
She  made  a  strong  plea  for  the  patriotic 
education  of  the  children. 

Music  followed  her  address,  and  the 
minutes  of  the  last  conference  were  read 
by  the  Secretary,  Miss  Margaret  Churchill 
Kasson,  after  which  Major  Josiah  Throop 
Society  gave  the  salute  to  the  flag,  all  pres- 
ent standing. 

Reports  were  given  by  Bemis  Heights, 
Colonel  Willetts,  Cup  and  Saucer  House, 
Light  Horse  Harry  Lee,  Major  John  Lytle, 
Major  Josiah  Throop,  Nathan  Beman, 
Nelly  Custis,  Old  Fort  Schuyler,  Schuyler 
and  Washington  Heights  societies,  showing 
gains  in  membership,  enthusiasm  and  work. 
The  number  of  societies  in  New  York  is 
now  about  forty,  an  increase  of  nearly  one 


hundred  per  cent,  since  Mrs.  Rich  became 
State  Director  in  April,  1907. 

Addresses  were  made  by  Mrs.  Joseph  S. 
Wood,  State  Regent,  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  of  New  York,  who 
took  for  her  subject  our  national  hymn, 
"  America,"  and  by  Mrs.  John  Miller  Hor 
ton,  National  Vice-President,  C.  A.  R., 
upon  "  The  Influence  of  Children  on  the 
World's  Peace."  An  address  by  the  Rev. 
Irvine  Goddard,  of  Gloversville,  upon 
"  Christian  Patriotism,"  followed,,  after 
which  the  benediction  was  pronounced. 

The  conference  was  attended  by  many 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
from  all  parts  of  the  State,  who  had  gath- 
ered for  their  own  conference,  which  im- 
mediately followed. 

A  fund  which  had  been  started  by  Mrs 
Rich  to  procure  a  life-size  portrait  of  the 
founder  of  the  "  Children  of  the  American 
Revolution,"  Mrs.  Daniel  Lothrop,  for 
Continental  Hall,  was  augmented  during 
the  conference  by-  the  sum  of  twenty  dollars 

Mrs.  Rich  is  engaged  in  patriotic  work 
along  many  lines,   and   is  also   a  member 
of  the   "  Committee   on   Patriotic   Educa 
tion  "  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Board 
of  Management  of  the  C.  A.  R.,  held  in 
Washington  on  Thursday,  January  10, 
1 91 2,  it  was  unanimously  decided  that  a 
magazine  to  be  known  as  the  "  Children 
of  the  American  Revolution,"  to  be  devoted 
entirely  to  the  interests  of  the  Children's 
Society,  should  be  issued  quarterly.  The 
first  number  will  appear  February  22,  1912 

The  subscription  price  will  be  twenty- 
five  cents  per  year  and  should  be  sent  to 
the  National  Treasurer  of  the  C.  A.  R., 
Mrs.  Violet  Blair  Janin,  12  Lafayette 
Square,  Washington,  D.  C.  Stories  and 
incidents  in  the  lives  of  children  of  the 
Revolutionary  period,  reports  of  local  C.  A. 
R.  societies  and  other  contributions  should 
be  sent  to  Miss  Grace  M.  Pierce,  C.  A.  R., 
Memorial  Continental  Hall,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


Mrs.  Amos  G.  Draper,  Editor, 

Kendall  Green,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Answers. 

135-  Jones— Meacham,  and  1150  (4)  Ful- 
Meacham. — Mrs.  Idah  Meacham  Stro- 
dge,  231  East  Avenue  Forty-one,  Los  An- 
Cal.,  is  collecting  material  for  a 
acham  genealogy,  and  asks  anyone  who  has 
ords  of  branches  of  the  same  to  communi- 
with  her.  She  is  of  the  opinion  that,  by 
tittle  correspondence,  she  may  assist  both 
the  above  inquirers — that  is,  in  regard  to 
official  proof  of  service  of  Elisha  Jones, 

0  m.  Sally  Meacham;  and  in  regard  to 
Sybil  Meacham,  who  m.  Dr.  Jonathan  Ful- 

She  will  be  glad  also  to  answer  any 
stions  in  regard  to  the  Meacham  family 
t  any  of  the  descendants  may  care  to  ask 

We  trust  that  both  1135  and  1150  will 
e  the  American  Monthly  Magazine  the 
lefit  of  their  knowledge  after  corresponding 
:h  Mrs.  Strobridge. — Gen.  Ed. 
954.  (3)  Silliman.— Vol.  I,  "  Life  of  Ben- 
iin  Silliman,"  by  Geo.  P.  Fisher,  contains 
ch  of  the  Silliman  genealogy. — M.  W. 
mebaugh,  829  S.  Topeka  Ave.,  Wichita, 
n. 

046.  Avery. — The  price  of  the  Avery  ge- 
ilogy  is  ten  dollars  before  publication, 
ter  publication  the  price  will  be  raised  to 
een  dollars.  Send  all  orders  to  Elroy  M. 
ery,  2831  Wood  Hill  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
is  genealogy  will  give  not  only  genealog- 

1  data,  but  official  records  of  the  persons 
ntioned;  and  what  is  most  valuable,  will 
e  authorities  for  statements  affecting  mem- 
ship  in  patriotic  societies.  It  will  also  have 
ine,  comprehensive  index. — Gen.  Ed. 

117.  Terrell — Clark. — If  21 17  will  write 
County  Clerks  of  Elbert  Co.  or  Wilks  Co., 
.  (for  they  were  once  one  county),  informa- 
1  about  Terrell  and  Clark  families  may  be 
:ained. — Mrs.  Wells  Thompson,  Bay  City, 
xas. 

5133-  Willis — Jessup. — George  _  Wyllys 
)elledwith  two  "y's")  was  not  Sir  George, 
was  the  second  Governor  of  Connecticut, 
s  son's  name  was  Samuel.  There  were  also 
ler  families  by  the  name  of  Willis,  who 
re  not  connected  with  him,  so  far  as  known, 
is  information,  given  by  a  descendant  of 


Governor  George  Wyllys,  Mrs.  Elroy  M. 
Avery,  late  Editor  of  the  American  Monthly 
Magazine,  is  a  correction  of  the  statement 
which  appeared  in  the  Answers  in  the  Jan- 
uary issue. — Gen.  Ed. 

2160.  Winans. — Jacob  Winans  was  b.  in 
Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  in  1726,  and  d.  in  Milton, 
Ohio,  in  1810.  He  served  in  the  Revolution- 
ary War  in  Pennsylvania  under  Col.  Jacob 
Stroud.  He  was  married  five  times.  He  m.  (1) 
Miss  Clark,  dau.  of  Jotham  Clark,  and  had: 
Jacob,  Jotham,  Clark,  and  Phebe.     He  m.  (2) 

Rebecca  C ,  who  d.  Aug.   1,    1764,   and 

had :  Nicholas,  Matthew,  Abigail,  Daniel  (who 
m.  Margaret  DePew),  and  Isaac  (who  m. 
Eleanor  DeLong).  He  m.  (3)  Jemima  Rae, 
and  had :  Jemima  and  Ann.  He  m.  (4)  Mary 
(Mamie)  Gray;  and  (5)  Hannah  DeLong,  by 
neither  of  whom  did  he  have  issue.— Mrs.  H. 
Arthur  Bartlett,-  Wyalusing,  Pa. 

2182.  Gates — Brockway. — Mrs.  J.  F.  Mend- 
sen,  2049  Washington  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111., 
writes  that  the  records  of  East  Haddam, 
Conn.,  may  give  the  parents  of  Joseph  Gates. 
"These  are  carefully  indexed  and  kept  by  the 
Town  Clerk.  She  is,  herself,  a  descendant  of 
one  of  the  founders  of  Haddam,  Daniel 
Brainerd,  whose  dau.,  Hannah,  m.  Thomas 
Gates,  of  East  Haddam,  son  of  George  Gates, 
an  early  settler.  Hannah,  dau.  of  Daniel 
Brainerd,  Jr.,  m.  Joseph  Gates,  a  son  of  Jo- 
seph and  Elizabeth  (Hungerford)  Gates,  of 
East  Haddam,  and  their  son,  Joseph,  m.  Abi- 
gail Fuller.  Joseph  seems  to  have  been  a 
favorite  name  in  the  family. 

220  (2)  Doak — Dunn. — My  great,  great- 
grandfather, James  Dunn,  came  from  County 
Down,  Ireland,  in  1762  or  3,  bringing  his  son, 
Samuel  Dunn,  with  him,  a  lad  of  13  years. 
He  m.  Martha  Long,  dau.  of  John  Long,  and 
had  a  son,  James,  who  d.  Aug.  20,  1815,  in  the 
fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  Jane  may  have  been  the  sister  of 
these  two  brothers.  I  am  informed  that  Mer- 
cer and  Boyle  Counties,  Ky.,  are  full  of  the 
descendants  of  these  families. 

2200.  Brewster — Williamson. — In  the  fam- 
ily of  James  Brewster  and  Eleanor  William- 
son there  were  two  sons.  The  third  child  was 
a  son,  Henry,  who  d.  unm.,  therefore  the  line 
was  extinct.  I  have  this  from  a  paper  dic- 
tated    by     my     great-grandmother,     Eleanor 
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Brewster  Dunn,  in  1838.  The  answers  to  the 
two  Queries  above,  which  are  very  helpful 
and  suggestive,  are  from  Mrs.  Ella  Dunn  Mel- 
lette, 606  East  Third  St.,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

2209.  (2)  Truesdell — Whitney.— As  I  am 
descended  from  an  uncle  of  Eli  Whitney,  the 
inventor,  I  looked  for  Mary  Whitney,  but  find 
that  she  is  from  an  entirely  different  family. 
According  to  the  "  Descendants  of  Henry 
Whitney,  of  Conn.,"  I  find  she  is  the  dau.  of 
Daniel  and  Thankful  (Burt)  Whitney.  Her 
father  was  b.  April  4,  1720,  and  moved  from 
Ridgefield,  Conn.,  to  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  d: 
ab.  1810.  There  is  no  Rev.  service  given  for 
him.  Mary  Whitney  was  b.  in  1742  in  Ridge- 
field, Conn.,  m.  John  Truesdale,  and  lived  (1) 
in  Warwick,  N.  Y..  and  then  moved  to  Wyom- 
ing, Pa.,  where  she  d. — Miss  Katherine  Scott 
Hills,  "The  Avon,"  Washington,  D.  C. 

2227.  (2)  Morgan. — The  children  of  Gen. 
Daniel  Morgan  were:  Nancy,  who  m.  Col. 
Pressly  Neville;  and  Betsy,  who  m.  Maj. 
James  Heard,  of  N.  J.  His  wife's  name  was 
Abigail  Baily;  and  he  d.  at  Winchester,  Va. 
Mrs.  Morgan  was  buried  at  Russelville,  Ky., 
where  she  was  living  with  her  grand-daughter, 
Mrs.  Matilda  O.  Bannon. — Mrs.  Wm.  H. 
Smith,  Gaffney,  S.  C. 

2256.  (2)  Harriot. — William  Harriot  was  of 
Rye,  N.  Y.,  not  New  Hampshire,  as  was 
printed  in  the  December  issue. — Gen.  Ed. 

Queries. 

2305.  Lasswell — Wright. — Wanted,  ances- 
try and  brothers  and  sisters  of  Andrew  Lass- 
well,  who  was  b.  1781  in  Loudon  Co.,  Va.,  and 
when  thirteen  years  of  age  went  on  a  pack- 
horse  in  company  with  his  brothers  and  sis- 
ters to  Shelby  Co.,  Ky.,  and  from  there  to 
Greene  Co.,  Ky.,  and  was-  there  m.  to  Nancy 
Wright.  They  had  nine  children:  Polly, 
Thomas,  Moses,  Peter,  Sally,  Ellen,  John,  and 
Elizabeth.  He  moved  to  Sangamon  Co.,  111., 
in.  1824  and  d.  April  11,  1853- 

(2)  Lasswell — Long. — Was  Priscilla  Lass- 
well,  a  native  of  Fauquier  Co.,  Va.,  who  m. 
James  Long  ab.  1791,  and  crossed  the  moun- 
tains on  horseback  to  Ky.  ab.  1794,  and  from 
there  to  Ind.  and  then  to  111.,  a  sister  of  An- 
drew Lasswell?  If  not,  who  were  her  par- 
ents? Any  information  gladly  accepted. — 
A.  W.  S. 

2306.  Thompson — Campbell. — Information 
wanted  of  Henry  Thompson  and  his  wife, 
Jane  Campbell,  who  were  m.  ab.  1789,  lived 
either  in  Western  Pa.  or  Indiana.  They  were 
the  parents  of  the  following:  Nancy,  Jane  (b. 
1792,  who  m.  Solomon  Martin  ab.  1814,  and 
d.  in  1849  at  Smyrna,  Jefferson  Co.,  Ind.), 
Sarah,  Campbell  (d.  y.),  Betsy,  Biddy  (who 
m.  Samuel  Hoys),  Provy  (b.  1814,  m.  William 
McCartney  in  1825,  and  d.  in  1849),  and  Polly. 

(2). — There  are  eight  men  by  the  name  of 
John  Martin  mentioned  in  Stryker's  "  Officers 
and  Men  of  N.  J."  Which  of  them  was  the 
husband  of  Catherine  Mumford,  who  had:. 
David,  John,  James,  Thomas,  Solomon,  and 
Mary,  and  moved  to  Western  Pa.  after  the 
Rev.,  where  he  d.  in  1832? — A.  J. 

2307.  Roe — Eltinge. — James  Roe,  b.  April  9, 
1744,   m.   at  Kingston,   N.   Y.,   Oct.    19,   1770, 


Elizabeth  Eltinge,  and  had:  James,  Sylvest 
Elizabeth  (Betsy),  John  Eltinge,  Ann,  Wi 
Nathaniel,  Rachael,  and  Peter.  He  was  Fi 
Lieut,  in  the  Ulster  Co.  Militia,  according 
family  records,  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  "  wh 
he  was  away  with  the  army,"  escaped  with  h 
children  from  Kingston  almost  as  the  Briti 
entered  it.  She  was  the  dau.  of  a  Huguer 
who  came  to  America  ab.  1700.  What  was  t 
name  of  her  mother?  Did  James  Roe  m.  ag; 
after  her  death  in  1793,  and  if  so,  was  his  s< 
ond  wife  the  widow  of  Comfort  Sands, 
Cornwall?  Did  James  have  any  children 
this  second  marriage?  Did  James  Roe  hav 
twin  brother,  William? 

(2)  Roe — Merritt. — John  Eltinge  Roe, 
Nov.  28,  1774,  d.  at  Virgil,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  13,  18, 
m.  at  Marlborough,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Jan. 
1796,  Charlotte  Merritt  (b.  Oct.  3,  1774; 
Sept.,  1835),  and  had:  James,  Nellie,  Eli 
beth,  David,  Sylvester  Morris,  John  Mor 
Charlotte,  Erastus  Gilbert,  and  Philip  Tow 
send.  Wanted,  ancestry,  with  all  genealogi 
data  of  Charlotte  Merritt;  also  Rev.  reco 
if  any,  of  her  father. 

(3)  Shipman — Kirtland. — Henry  Ti 
Shipman  m.  Jannette  Kirtland  in  Saybro 
Conn.;  and  moved  to  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Tl 
had  several  children,  among  whom  we; 
Henry,  Mary,  Margaret,  Jannette  (b.  Ma 
23,  1818),  and  Elias.  Jannette  Kirtlan 
father  was  Capt.  Kirtland,  who,  with  his  en 
went  down  off  the  cOast  of  the  Bermuda 
lands.  Ancestry  of  Henry  T.  Shipman  2 
Jeannette  Kirtland  desired. — A.  D.  R. 

2308.  Long — Hendrix. — Information  desi 
of  John,  David,  or  Joseph  Long,  said  to  hi 
been  at  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis. 
wife's  name  was  Elizabeth  Hendrix,  and  i 
came  from  Holland,  and  had  relatives  in  Re 
ing.  Pa.  He  was  the  father  of  Maj.  Da 
Long,  who  was  b.  Dec.  4,  1777,  m.  Ma: 
Reynolds  in  1803  at  Harrison  Co.,  Va.  (n 
West  Va.),  moved  later  to  Hampshire  Co.,  1 
lived  on  the  South  branch  of  the  Potomac 
low  Romney. — G.  L.  B.  H. 

2309.  Fowler. — Wanted,  dates  of  birth  j 
death  of  Jonathan  Fowler,  of  East  Chesi 
N.  Y.  (according  to  family  tradition,  Col.  1 
Capt).  His  son,'  Capt.  Theodosius  Fowl 
was  a  member  of  the  Cincinnati,  and  his  s 
in-law,  Capt.  John  Johnson,  and  his  gra 
son  and  namesake^  Jonathan  Johnson,  \ 
officers  of  the  Continental  Line.  Was  he 
Jonathan  Fowler  who  was  reimbursed  by 
Government  for  damages  to  his  property 
the  time  N.  Y.  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  B 
ish,  or  was  that  his  son,  Jonathan,  who 
Charlotte  Purdy?— M.  W.  B.    • 

2310.  Stark. — Silas  Stark  m.  ab.  17581 
rusha  Hyde,  a  "doctor"  or  "midwife,"  I 
dau.  of  Rev.  Jeremiah  Hyde.  He  waT^ 
Dumbarton,  or  Dunbarton,  Conn.,  and  ! 
left  with  the  care  of  a  small  family  of  child 
during  the  Rev.  He  had  a  son,  Wm.,  who 
Olive  Barber,  and  they  had  a  son,  Benja 
Barber  Stark.  There  was  a  Rev.  soldier 
1755,  d.  1833,  who  was  named  Benjamin  I 
ber.  He  m.  Susannah  Bass  in  1788,  and  ' 
the  son  of  Ezekiel  Barber,  who  was  b.  I 
and  m.  Hannah  Webster  in  1736,  and  li 
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and  d.  in  Richmond,  L.  I.  Was  this  Benja- 
min Barber,  the  brother  of  Olive  Barber 
Stark?— A.  H.  L. 

231 1.  Myrick — Harris. — Wanted,  informa- 
tion of  Wm.  Myrick,  of  North  or  South  Caro- 
lina, whose  dau.,  Mary  Myrick,  b.  March  23, 
1760  or  61,  m.  Arthur  Harris  (b.  July  7,  1758). 
Arthur  Harris  was  the  son  of  West  Harris, 
who  was  b.  Aug.  13,  1715,  and  d.  May  14,  1795. 
What  was  their  Rev.  service?  What  was  the 
maiden  name  of  Wm.  Myrick's  mother  and 
the  name  of  his  wife?  The  other  children  of 
Wm.  Myrick  were :  Sarah,  who  m.  Sam  Pow- 
ell; Middleton,  who  m.  John  Allen;  Eliza- 
beth, who  m.  Jordan  Washam ;  and  Nancy, 
who  m.  James  Allen.  He  also  had  a  dau.,  who 
m.  Agnes  Chisholm,  and  two  sons,  Owen  and 
George  Myrick.— A.  M.  R. 

2312.  Allen  —  Couthron. — Parentage  of 
Leah  Allen,  who  m.  James  Couthron  April  16, 
1799,  in  Essex  Co.,  Va.,  desired.  Her  mother's 
name  was  Mary,  and  her  father's  name  was 
possibly  John.     Did  he  have  any  Rev.  service? 

(2)  Kendall. — Was  Samuel  Kendall  a  son 
of  Custis  Kendall,  of  Northampton,  Va.  ? 

(3)  Taylor — Kendall. — Was  Susan  Taylor, 
who  m.  Samuel  Kendall,  a  dau.  of  Maj.  Sam- 
uel Tavlor,  of  S.  C.  ?  She  was  b.  either  in 
S.  C.  or  Ky 

(4)  Sumner. — Moses  Sumner,  of  Hertford 
Co.,  N.  C„  was  a  brother  of  Justus  Sumner,  a 
Rev.  soldier;  did  Moses  have  any  Rev:  serv- 
ice? He  was  the  son  of  Joseph  Sumner,  who 
m.  his  cousin,  Elizabeth  Sumner.  Elizabeth 
was  the  dau.  of  Charles  Sumner.  Did  Charles 
serve? — 0.  L. 

2313.— Will  you  kindly  inform  me  where  I 
can  obtain  a  list  of  all  those  who  marched  on 
the  first  Alarm  of  Lexington,  April,  1775? 
Also  the  names  of  all  those  who  came  over  in 
the  Mayflower?  Also  a  list  of  all  the  Battles 
of  the  American  Rev.  War? — M.  C. 

2314.  White — Hays. — Wanted,  name  of 
wife  of  James  White,  who  emigrated  from 
Ireland  or  Scotland  in  T730,  and  settled  in 
N.  C.  Did  he  serve  in  the  Rev.?  His  son, 
James  White,  m.  Martha  Hais  (or  Hays)  and 
emigrated  to  111.  in  1818.— E.  V,  L. 

2315.  Grannis — Burnell. — Rachel  Grannis 
m.,  Dec.  25,  1766,  David  Bunnell.  Whose  dau. 
was  she? 

(2)  Newton — Hull. — Joseph  Newton  m., 
Aug.  22,  1756,  Sarah  Hull.  Whose  son  was 
he?    Who  was  Sarah's  father? 

(3)  Davis — Card. — Catherine  Davis  m.,  Dec. 
3,  1741,  Philip  Card.    Whose  dau.  was  she? 

(4)  Green — Wood. — Samuel  Green  m.  Ruth, 
and  had  Mary,  .who  m.  Robert  Wood.  What 
was  Ruth's  last  name,  and  who  was  the  father 
of  Samuel? 

(5)  Smith — Purdy. — Elisha  Smith  m.  Je- 
mima Purdy.     When  was  Elisha  b.  ? 

(6)  Purdy — Fisher. — Abner  Purdy  m.  Han- 
nah Fisher.  When  was  Abner  b.,  and  what 
was  the  date  of  birth  of  Hannah? 

(7). — Ebenezer  Purdy,  b.  1707,  d.  1806,  m. 
Mary  Jane.    What  was  her  last  name? 

(8)  Purdy — Carpenter. — Peter  Purdy  m. 
Phebe  Carpenter.  Wanted,  names  of  parents 
of  both  Peter  and  Phebe.— N.  R.  F. 

2316.  Ward — Phelps. — Wanted,  ancestry  of 


John  Ward,  b.  1759,  m.  in  Enfield,  Conn.,  Abi- 
gail Phelps  (b.  Eniicld,  1760).  They  settled  in 
Middlelield,  Mass.,  and  removed  to  Warren, 
Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1798.  John  Ward 
served  in  the  Rev.  in  Capt.  Thomas  Abbe's 
Co.  from  Enfield,  Conn.,  was  confined  in  a 
prison  ship  in  N.  Y.  Harbor,  and  his  brother, 
Samuel,  d.  on  a  prison  ship.  He  had  another 
brother,  Thomas,  who  settled  in  Otsego  Co., 
N.  Y.,  and  a  sister,  who  m.  Mr.  Rhodes,  and 
had  a  dau.,  who  m.  Mr.  Abby  and  lived  in  Bat- 
tle Creek,  Mich.  John  Ward  had  seven  sons 
and  two  daughters,  one  of  whom,  Noah  Ward, 
had  a  dau.,  Jane,  who  d.  in  Buffalo  quite  re- 
cently. They  were  of  the  same  family  as  Julia 
Ward  Howe.— C.  W.  C. 

2317.  Tannehill. — My  ancestor,  Carleton 
Tannehill,  Frederick  Co.,  Md.,  was  Capt.  of  a 
militia  co.,  Frederick  Co.,  in  Johnson's  Bat- 
talion. Can  anyone  tell  me  the  name  of  his 
wife?  He  was  the  son  of  Wm.  Tannehill  and 
his  wife,  Mary.  Wm.  Tannehill  d.  before  1756. 
What  was  his  wife's  surname?  Was  it  Carl- 
ton? 

(2)  White. — Was  Benjamin  White,  Sr.,  of 
Montgomery  Co.,  Md.,  in  the  Rev.  War  in  any 
capacity?— R.  B.  R. 

2318.  Rawlins. — Abel  Rawlins  served  in  the 
Rev.  from  Mil  ford,  Del.  Did  he  leave  descen- 
dants, if  so,  what  were  their  names?  Any  in- 
formation necessary  to  enable  descendants  to 
join  the  D.  A.  R.  will  be  gratefuly  received. — 
M.  R.  R. 

2319.  Brooks — Terrell. — Isaac  Brooks,,  to- 
gether with  five  brothers  and  their  father, 
John  Brooks,  came  to  Chatham  from  Cumber- 
land Co.,  N.  C,  ab.  1754.  Isaac  m.  Ruth  Ter- 
rell. Dates  of  marriage,  also  of  birth  and 
death  of  Ruth  Terrell,  desired;  also  names  of 
parents  of  -Ruth,  with  all  genealogical  data. 
Did  her  father  serve  in  the  Rev.?  Isaac 
Brooks,  according  to  official  records,  was  a 
member  of  the  Colonial  Assembly  from  1771 
to  1775;  and  tradition  says  that  he  was  a  man 
"  up  in  years "  during  the  Rev.,  and  did  not 
serve  in  the  Regular  Army,  but  was  in  the 
Battles  of  Guilford  Courthouse  and  Alamance  ; 
that  the  Tories  were  very  spiteful  against  him, 
attacked  him  in  his  own  house,  but  he  ran 
upstairs  and  locked  the  door;  and  while  they 
were  breaking  down  the  door  he  made  his  es- 
cape through  a  window.  He  d.  ab.  1814.  Can 
any  of  this  tradition  be  verified? 

(2)  Terrell  —  Brooks  —  Brantley.  —  Isaac 
Brooks  and  Ruth  Terrell  had  two  children, 
Polly  and  Julia,  b.  in  Chatham  Co.,  N.  C,  and 
possibly  others..  Polly  m.  Wm.  Brantley,  of 
Chatham.  Information  desired  as  to  the  dates 
of  his  marriage  and  death,  and  also  of  his  Rev. 
record,  if  any. 

(■3)  Marsh — Head. — Wm.  Marsh,  a  Rev. 
soldier,  b.  1751,  was  the  son  of  James  and 
Martha  (Head)  Marsh;  b.,  it  is  supposed,  in 
Va.  Wanted,  dates  of  birth,  marriage,  and 
death  of  James  and  his  wife,  and  Rev.  record 
of  James. 

(4)  Marsh — Stewart. — Wm.  Marsh  m. 
Sarah  Stewart  (Stuart)  and  had  fifteen  chil- 
dren. Wranted,  names  and  dates  of  birth  of 
these  children,  with  names  of  those  to  whom 
m.—N.  W. 
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2320.  Graves. — Wanted,  ancestors  of  Mary 
Graves,  b.  1727;  m.,  June  23,  1747,  at  Colches- 
ter, Conn.,  and  d.  March  13,  1793.  She  m. 
Samuel  Hungeriord,  and  they  later  lived  in 
New  Eairheld,  Conn,     bhe  was  the  dau.  of 

Benjamin  Graves  and  Mary  .     Was  it 

Mary  Hoar,  dau.  of  John  and  Alice  Hoar? 
I  his  Benjamin  Craves  d.  in  Colchester  in  1753, 
leaving  property  by  will  to  his  children,  De- 
borah, Abigail,  Peter,  Benjamin,  Jr.,  Jediah, 
Jonathan,  Kuth,  and  Mary  Daniels;  James 
Haines,  Elisabeth,  Margaret,  and  Mary  Hun- 
geriord; but  as  there  are  several  Benjamin 
uraves  in  that  part  of  Conn.,  it  is  ditticuit  to 
trace  the  line. 

(2)  Bachelor — Walton. — Ancestry  desired 
of  Mary,  Melissa,  or  Mehitable  Bachelor,  who 
m.  Mr.  Walton  and  lived  in  Chester,  Mass.  He 
served  in  the  Rev.,  and  was  at  Ticonderoga, 
and  d.  in  1813.  Ancestry  desired  of  both  of 
these  people. — M.  W.  H. 

2321.  Case. — Information  desired  of  Wm. 
Case,  of  Sussex  Co.,  N.  J.,  who  served  in  the 
N.  J.  State  Troops  during  the  Rev.  Genealog- 
ical data  also  desired. — 1.  M.  F. 

2322.  Whitney — Winter. — Information  de- 
sired of  Jeremiah  Whitney,  supposed  to  have 
served  in  the  Rev.,  who  m.  a  Winter  (probably 
Fanny),  and  had  three  children,  Wm.,  Mi- 
randa, and  Stilman.  He  is  buried  in  Rumford 
Centre,  Maine. 

(2)  Rolfe — Elliot. — Information  desired  of 
Henry  Rolfe,  supposedly  a  Rev.  soldier,  who 
m.  Dorothy  Elliot  i<eb.  24,  1793,  and  moved  to 
Maine,  where  he  d.  Dec.  19,  1823. — M.  T.  A. 

2323.  Sherman — Burton. — Asa  Sherman,  b. 
R.  1.,  m.  Sabra  Burton.  Ancestry  of  both  de- 
sired, and  Rev.  record,  if  any. — G.  F.  S. 

2324.  Williams — Lamar. — Rev.  record,  if 
any,  desired  of  William  Williams,  of  Mont- 
gomery Co.,  Md.,  who  m.  Volenda  Lamar  bef. 

1747,  and  d.  in  1787,  leaving  a  widow,  son 
Amos,  and  three  daughters,  Eleanor,  Sara, 
wife  of  Lieut.  John  Suter,  and  another,  who 
had  m.  a  Hardisty.  In  1767  he  was  of  Freder- 
ick, Md.    In  the  will  of  Thomas  Lamar,  dated 

1748,  he  leaves  a  piece  of  land,  called  "  Con- 
clusion," to  his  son-in-law,  William  Williams. 
To  what  branch  of  the  Md.  family  does  he 
belong?— M.  B.  S. 

2325.  Parsons — Calkins. — Philo  Parsons,  b. 
Jan.  24,  1775,  m.  Elizabeth  Calkins  (b.  1775 
in  Sharon,  Conn.)  May  1,  1794.  Both  d.  at 
Elbridge,  Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.  He  in  1824, 
and  she  in  1835.  Ancestry  desired,  and  Rev. 
service,  if  any.  Elizabeth  had  a  sister,  who 
m.  a  Hotchkiss,  and  lived  at  Log  City,  N.  Y., 
and  they  had  two  daughters,  who  lived  at  one 
time  in  Skaneateles,  N.  Y.,  one  of  them  marry- 
ing a  Leach,  and  the  other  a  Seabury. — A. 
E.  C. 

2326.  Hawkes. — Rev.  service,  no  matter  how 
insignificant,  of  Jared  Hawkes,  of  Charlemont, 
Mass.,  who  was  b.  March  27,  1752,  and  d.  Dec 
14,  1828.— C.  M.  McL. 

2327.  Holmes  —  Elleson.  —  Was  Mary 
Holmes,  who  m.  Samuel  Elleson  in  1762,  re- 
lated to  Lieut.  Col.  Abijah  Holmes,  or  Col. 
Asher  Holmes,  of  N.  J.?  If  so,  in  what  man- 
ner? Who  were  the  parents  of  Mary  Holmes? 
Was  she  related  to  Captains  James  or  Jona- 


than Holmes,  or  Lieutenants  John,  William, 
or  Elisha  Holmes,  all  of  New  Jersey? — M. 
A.  C. 

2328.  Quinn — Harrison. — Ancestry  desired 
of  Anna  Quinn,  who  was  b.  ab.  1779  in  Cul- 
peper  Co.,  Va.,  and  m.  Yielding  Harrison  (b. 
1777  in  Rockingham  Co.,  Va.),  lived  in  Rock- 
ingham Co.  until  1805,  when  they  moved  to 
Christian  Co.,  Ky.,  and  from  there  to  Sanga- 
mon Co.,  111. 

(2)  Renshaw — Baker. — Did  Elijah  Ren- 
shaw,  of  Salisbury,  Ga.,  have  Rev.  service? 
He  m.  Margaret  Baker  (whose  ancestry  and 
vital  records  are  desired),  and  had  a  son,  Wiley 
Pogue  Renshaw  (b.  Nov.  7,  1800,  near  Salis- 
bury, and  d.  Oct.  25,  1852,  in  Sangamon  Co., 
111.;.  This  son  m.  Martha  Nesbitt  Dec.  31, 
1818,  who  was  b.  Nov.  8,  1794,  near  Lexing- 
ton, Ky.,  and  d.  in  1885.  Ancestry  of  Elijah 
Kenshaw  also  desired. 

(3)  Nesbitt — McHenry. — James  Nesbitt, 
father  of  Martha,  mentioned  above,  m.  Jane 
McHenry.  Ihey  were  natives  of  N.  C.  An- 
cestry, with  all  genealogical  data,  desired; 
also  Rev.  records,  if  any. 

(4)  De  Remer — Van  der  Vest — More- 
house.-— Did  Isaac  De  Remer  serve  in  the 
Rev.  from  either  N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  or  Pa.?  His 
wife's  name  was  Mariah  Van  der  Vest,  and 
they  had  a  son,  John,  b.  July  13,  1771,  who 
m.  Mary  Morehouse,  and  had  tour  children 
as  follows:  Mariah,  b.  April  6,  1795;  Anna,  b. 
Jan.  3,  1799,  m.  Wm.  D.  Gregory;  John  Hazel- 
tine,  b.  J  an.  8,  1801 ;  and  Abraham,  b.  1803. 
John  Hazeltine  m.  Effie  Weller;  her  ancestry 
is  also  desired. 

(5)  Ely — Saxe. — Ancestry,  and  Rev.  rec- 
ord, if  any,  desired  of  James  Ely,  b.  1788,  lived 
at  Rosscammon,  Pa.,  where  he  kept  a  tavern; 
moved  later  to  Kingston,  Pa.  His  wife's  name 
was  Saxe;  and  he  had  a  sister,  Nancy,  who 

m. Drake;  and  a  sister,  Elizabeth,  who 

m. Raim. 

(6)  Ogden — Riddle. — Ancestry  desired,  with 
Rev.  record,  if  any,  of  Albert  Ogden,  b.  1798, 
and  of  Margaret  Riddle,  his  wife,  who  was  b. 
in  Pa.  Albert  Ogden  was  a  native  of  either 
N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  or  Pa.,  and  after  marriage  lived 
in  Franklin  Co.,  Ohio,  and  had  the  following 
children:  Jonathan,  Samuel,  Benjamin,  John, 

Deborah  (m. Tipton),  and  Abner.   The 

family  afterward  moved  to  McLean  Co.,  111., 
where  numerous  descendants  now  live. 

(7)  Ogden — Stretch. — John,  son  of  the 
above  Albert  Ogden,  m.  Hester  Stretch,  dau. 
of  Jesse  and  Betsey  (Van  Dolah)  Stretch. 
Jesse  was  the  son  of  Jesse  Stretch,  Sr.,  and 

Blachford;    and    Betsey   Van    Dolah's 

mother  was  a  Craig  before  marriage.  Ances- 
try and  genealogical  data  desired  of  all  these 
families.  Is  this  line  mentioned  in  the  Stretch 
genealogy? 

(8)  Bancroft — Akely. — Ancestry  desired 
of  Nathaniel  Bancroft,  brother  of  the  father 
of  George  Bancroft,  the  historian.  Nathaniel 
had  a  son,  Henry,  who  m.  Lydia  Akely,  and 
lived  near  Avon,  N.  Y. — /.  R.  B. 

2329.  Lyman — Wright. — David  Lyman,  of 
Easthampton,  Mass.,  m.  Sarah  Wright.  Dates 
of  birth  and  death  of  each  desired;  and  Rev. 
record,  if  any. 
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(2)  Strong. — Job  Strong,  b.  Jan.  13,  1730, 
m.  Damans  Strong  March  25,  1742;  was  a 
farmer  at  Bolton,  Conn.,  until  1771,  when  he 
moved  to  Coventry,  and  in  1785  to  Easthamp- 
ton,  Mass.,  where  he  d.  May  16,  1800,  and  she 
d.  Oct.  19,  1817.  Rev.  record,  if  any,  desired. 
Us.  W.  M. 

2330.  Poland. — Tn  the  American  Monthly 
Magazine  for  August,  191 1,  under  Rev.  Rec- 
ords, occurs  the  name  William  Poland.  De- 
scendants of  this  man  desired.  Was  he  re- 
lated to  Arrita  Poland? — E.  M.  S. 

2331.  Evert6n. — Information  desired  of  a 
Rev.  soldier,  by  name  of  Everton,  from  N.  C, 
whose  first  name  was  either  Thomas  or  Wil- 
liam. He  lived  in  Mecklenburg  Co.,  N.  C, 
during  the  Rev.,  and  afterward,  with  his  fam- 
ily, moved  to  Ky.  One  son's  name  was 
Thomas  Everton. — J .  E.  C. 

2332.  Clark. — Cephas  Clark,  of  Granby, 
Conn.,  was  b.  1763,  and  d.  in  1854.  Wanted, 
name  (and  all  genealogical  data)  of  his  wife, 
and  of  his  parents.     Was  his  father  in  Rev.? 

(2)  Hoysrot. — Adam  Hoysrot  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Albany  Co.  Militia  (Land  Bounty 
Rights),  Tenth  Regiment,  Capt.  Conrad  Cline. 
Would  like  dates  of  his  birth  and  death,  also 
date  of  marriage  to  his  wife,  Eve,  with  dates 
of  her  birth  and  death.— C.  S.  B. 

2333-  Harris. — My  grandfather,  Elisha  Har- 
ris, often  spoke  of  the  service  of  his  father, 
Arthur  Harris,  who,  with  his  five  brothers, 
were  in  the  Rev. ;  and  that  Arthur  Harris,  b. 
1758,  joined  the  army  in  his  seventeenth  year 
in  1775.  They  were  the  sons  of  West  Harris. 
Was  the  W'est  Harris,  who  served  as  Lieut,  in 
Capt.  Martin  Phifer's  Co.  2d  Troop  of  N.  C. 
Light  Dragoons  in  Oct.,  Nov.,  and  Dec,  1777, 
and  March  and  April,  1778,  the  father  or 
brother  of  Arthur  Harris?— A.  M.  R. 

2334.  Upright — Terwilliger. — Rev.  record, 
and  name  of  wife  desired  of  George  Upright, 
who  lived  at  Rutsonville  in  the  town  of  Gar- 
dener, Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  is  said  to  have 
fought  in  the  Battle  of  L.  I.  He  d.  ab.  1830, 
and  is  buried  in  the  vicinity  of  Rutsonville. 
His  dau.,  Mary,  m.  Simon  Terwilliger. 

(2)  Schenck — Bennett. — John-  Schenck,  of 
Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.  (near  Red  Bank  and 
Freehold),  was  b.  June  27,  1722,  and  m. 
Eleanor  Bennett,  June  28,  1750,  and  had  a  son, 
Peter,  who  was  b.  May  27,  1763.  Is  there  any 
Rev.  service  for  either  of  these  men? — A.  D.  S. 

-335-  Green. — My  ancestor,  Wm.  Green, 
was,  according  to  tradition,  a  Rev.  soldier, 
and  wounded  in  service.  He  had  two  sons, 
Joseph  and  Wm.,  and  two  daughters,  Avis  and 
Nancy  Agnes,  and  possibly  others.  Is  said  to 
have  d.  in  one  of  the  Southern  States,  and  not 
to  have  been  connected  with  the  Gen.  Nathan- 
iel Greene  family. — E.  G.  L.  A. 

2336.  Bulkelf.y — Talcott. — Mrs.  Louis  C. 
Bulkley,  543  Egan  St.,  Shreveport,  La.,  would 
like  to  correspond  with  any  descendants  of 
Capt.  Gershom  Bulkeley,  of  Fairfield,  Conn., 
who  m.  Rachel  Talcott. 

2337.  Parker. — John  Parker  lived  in  Cul- 
peper  Co.,  Va.,  in  1745,  going  from  there  to 
Hampshire  Co.,  W.  Va.  He  had  a  son,  Na- 
thaniel. Can  anyone  give  me  the  ancestry  of 
John  Parker? 


(2)  Rogers. — Matthew  Rogers  lived  in  Cul- 
peper  Co.,  Va.,  also  in  1745,  and  went  from 
there  to  Hampshire  Co.,  \V.  Va.  He  had  a 
son,  Wm.  Can  anyone  give  me  the  ancestry 
of  Matthew  Rogers?  He  and  John  Parker 
were  intimatey  associated,  and  their  descend- 
ants have  intermarried. — A.  J .  H. 

2338.  Sipes — Brittain. — John  Sipes,  b.  Mer- 
ger Co.,  N.  J.,  a  Rev.  soldier,  m.,  1792,  Sarah, 
dau.  of  John  Brittain,  and  resided  in  Mercer 
Co.,  N.  J.,  and  had  Michael  and  Lucy  Ann. 
Did  John  Brittain,  or  the  father  of  John  Sipes, 
render  any  Rev.  service? — A.  B.  C. 

2339  Knox. — In  Independence  Hall  is  hung 
a  portrait  of  John  Knox.  Where  was  he  b.  ? 
How  many  brothers  and  sisters  did  he  have? 
Did  he  serve  in  the  Rev.? 

(2)  Stevenson — Knox. — James  Stevenson 
was  enrolled  as  a  private  Aug.  10,  1780,  in 
Capt.  John  McConnell's  Co.,  Cumberland  Co. 
Militia,  commanded  by  Lieut.  Col.  Samuel  Cul- 
bertson.  He  m.  Jane  Buchanan  in  St.  James' 
Episcopal   Church,   at  Lancaster,   Pa.,   Nov.  9, 

1770,  and  d.  in  June,  1817,  on  a  farm  near 
Emmetsburg,  Md.  Official  proof  of  service 
desired.  Also  names  of  children.  Did  be 
have  a  dau.,  Jane,  who  m.  Robert  Knox;  if 
so,  when  and  where? — C.  C.  P. 

2340.  Jennings — Bell. — Levi    Jennings,    b. 

1771,  m.  Elizabeth  Bell,  b.  1774.  Both  were 
natives  of  Conn.  He  d.  1837,  and  she  in  1853. 
They   had   the    following   children  •:    Sarah,    b. 

1794,  m. Hains ;  Levi,  b.  1798;  Jacob,  b. 

1796;   Rboda,   b.    1800,   m.   Morehouse, 

and  d.  in  1837;  David,  b.  1802;  Eliza- 
beth,    b.     1804,    m. Schoup ;     Nancy, 

b.      1807,      m. Northcutt;      Hannah, 

b.    1810,   m.   Kellogg,    and    d.    in    1848; 

John  Wesley,  b.  181 2,  m.  Charlotte  Lorinda 
Kellogg,  and-  d.  1899;  Joseph,  b.  1814;  and 
Nancy,  who  was  b.  in  1816.  Ancestry  of  both 
desired,  with  all  genealogical  data,  and  Rev. 
record,  if  any. — E.  A.  M.  C. 

2341.  Crawford. — Ancestry  desired  of  Bev- 
erly Crawford,  who  m.  Anna  Bland  McRobert, 
of  Prince  Edward  Co.,  Va.  Beverly  Craw- 
ford was  both  teacher  and  minister,  and  grad- 
uated from  Hampden  Sydney  College  (Va.) 
ab.  1813.—^.  T. 

2342.  Engle. — Name  of  wife  of  Michael 
Engle.  a  Rev.  soldier  from  Morris  Co.,  N.  J., 
desired.  Did  he  have  a  dau.,  Katherine,  who 
m.  George  Frushour,  of  Berkeley  Springs,  W. 
Va.?— B.  F. 

2343.  Fearn — Lee. — John  Fearn,  b.  1720,  m. 
Leanna  Lee  in  Middlesex  Co.,  Va.,  Dec.  31, 
1744;  served  in  Rev.  both  as  Lieut,  in  1777 
under  Capt.  Thomas  Fearn  and  (in  a  Court 
held  May  1,  1783)  as  Capt.  of  a  co.  of  militia. 
Date  of  "death  desired. — M.  W.  G. 

2344.  Christy. — Peter  Christy,  b."  Sept.  1, 
1746,  m.  Margaret  Frazier,  who  d.  in  Washing- 
ton Co.,  N.  Y.,  in  t8to.  Peter  d.  May  14,  1838, 
in  same  place.  They  had  :  Wm.  and  Elizabeth 
(1800-1877).  Place  of  birth,  date  of  marriage, 
and  Rev.  record,  if  any,  of  Peter  Christy  de- 
sired, also  ancestry. — A.  E.  D. 

234s.  Williams. — Is  there  any  genealogy  of 
the  Williams  familv,  of  Caswell  and  Person 
Cos.,  N.  C?  John  W.  Williams  and  his 
brother,  Stephen    (who  m.  a  dau.  of  Edward 
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Black,  of  the  same  counties),  had  thirteen 
brothers  and  sisters.  Who  was  their  father? 
Did  he  have  any  Rev.  service? — W.  T. 

2346.  Creamer. — What  was  the  name  of  the 
wife  of  Jacob  Creamer,  private  in  Fourth  Pa. 
Cont.  Line,  and  when  was  he  married?  His 
sons  were  Jacob  and  George  W.  Jacob  (Jr.) 
was  a  pensioner  of  the  Rev.,  Act  of  1818,  and 
d.  May  13,  1832.  Was  an  Ensign,  also  Lieut, 
and  Capt.  Had  land  granted  to  him  by  the 
Government.  When  was  George  W.  b.,  and 
when  and  whom  did  he  marry?  The  children 
of  George  and  Catherine  Ann,  his  (1)  wife, 
were:  Julia  Ann,  b.  1809,  m.  Rubens  Peale,  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1837,  and  d.  in  1898;  Cath- 
erine Ann,  who  m.  Du  Comb ;   Lewis 

and  Jacob,  who  were  killed  in  action  in  Mexi- 
can War  in  1846;  George  W.  Creamer  saw 
service  in  the  War  of  1812,  and,  according  to 
family  tradition,  was  one  of  the  few  injured 
at  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans.  In  what  com- 
pany and  in  what  capacity  did  he  serve  in 
the  War  of  1812?—^.  M.  J. 

2347.  Aspden. — What  was  the  maiden  name 
of  Rebecca,  who  m.  Matthias  Aspden  (who,  in 
1750,  built  the  Indian  King  Tavern  in  Had- 
donfield,  N.  J.)  ?  Ancestry  of  both  Matthias 
and  Rebecca  desired. 

(2)  Brown — Bennett. — Robert  Brown, 
Kennett  Twp.,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  m.  Jane  Ben- 
nett and  lived  near  Kennett  Square  in  1754. 
Had  the  parents  of  either  of  them  any  Rev. 
service? 

(3)  Coates. — In  the  American  Monthly 
Magazine  for  January,  191 1,  p.  7,  mention  is 
made  of  Col.  Coates,  of  the  militia.  Was  he 
of  the  Coates  family,  of  Coatesville?  Had 
he  any  children;  if  so,  what  were  their  names? 
— H.  E.  W. 

2348.  Pollock. — Can  you  tell  me  who  was 
the  Mrs.  Pollock  who  figured  in  Washington's 
time?  I  saw  a  picture  of  them  taken  together 
in  a  museum  at  Fort  Ticonderoga,  N.  Y.,  and 
have  searched  everywhere  for  information,  but 
failed  to  find  anything  as  yet. — C.  M.  R. 

234Q.  Fowler. — Family  tradition  states  that 
Dr.  Henry  Fowler,  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  served 
in  the  Rev.  Official  proof  desired,  also  date 
of  birth,  and  ancestry.  He  d.  ab.  1802,  and 
one  dau.,  Hannah,  b.  1788,  m.  Oliver  Coe  Den- 
slow,  a  native  of  Conn,  and  son  of  Joseph 
Gaylord  Denslow.  Undoubtedly  Henry  Fow- 
ler m.  Hannah  (dau.  of  Benjamin  and  Sarah 
Vincent)  Fowler  Dec.  5,  1764,  in  Westches- 
ter Co.,  N.  Y. 

(2)  Denslow. — Joseph  Gaylord  Denslow,  of 
above  query,  was  the  son  of  Benoni  Denslow, 
and  his  wife,  Sarah  Griswold,  m.  Nov.  17, 
1748.  On  p.  .S13,  Conn.  Men  in  the  Rev.,  under 
heading  "  Militia  Under  General  Gates  to  the 
Northward,"  1777,  occurs  the  name  "  B.  Den- 

2300  (2)  Fanning. — "  My  Dear  Mrs.  Draper :  There  is  a  very  handsome  Fanning  gene- 
alogy in  two  volumes.  This  includes  the  Stonington  family.  I  have  not  the  book  by  me,  but 
there  is  one  in  town.  If  you  have  not  the  book  handy  I  will  look  it  up  for  you.  Catherine 
Avery." 

The  above,  received  the  day  Mrs.  Avery  left  us,  shows  more  than  any  words  of  mine  her 
deep  interest  in  all  departments  of  the  magazine  and  her  constant  efforts  to  upbuild  it,  regard- 
less of  the  strain  on  her  own  time  and  strength. 

Unfortunately  the  Fanning  genealogy  does  not  give  the  date  asked  for,  but  the  desire  to] 
aid  was  uniformly  present  with  her;  and  scarcely  a  month  passed  that  she  did  not  send  some 
suggestion  as  to  a  possible  clue,  even  if  not  an  actual  answer,  to  some  Query. 


slow."  W'anted,  proof  that  this  refers  to 
Benoni,  father  of  Joseph  Gaylord  Denslow.  A 
Benjamin  is  given  in  the  same  list. 

(3)  Squire  (Squires) — Bishop. — The  wife 
of  the  above  Joseph  Gaylord  Denslow  (b. 
June  6,  1769)  was  Olive  Squires,  of  Durham, 
Conn.  She  was  the  dau.  of  Samuel  Squires, 
and  his  wife,  Ann  Bishop,  whom  he  m.  Sept. 
30,  1756.  Was  Samuel  Squires  a  Rev.  soldier? 
He  was  the  son  of  Samuel,  Sr.,  and  Abigail, 
and  was  bapt.  March  21,  1735.  Was  it  Sam- 
uel, Sr.,  or  Jr.,  who  took  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance April  8,  1778? 

(4)  Gaylord — Atwood. — John  Gaylord,  b. 
Bristol,  Conn.,  in  1779,  m.  Sabra  Atwood  (b. 
Berlin,  Conn.,  ab.  1781).  What  was  the  name 
of  his  father?  Family  tradition  says  that  it 
was  probably  Stephen,  and  that  he  was  a  ser- 
geant in  the  Rev.,  but  the  records  of  Farming- 
ton  (Berlin  was  formerly  a  part  of  Farming- 
ton)  indicate  that  John  was  the  son  of  Amos 
Gaylord  and  Lucy  Sage,  who  were  m.  Feb.  18, 
1773.  Can  Rev.  ancestry  be  traced  from  either 
Lucy  Sage  or  Sabra  Atwood? 

(5)  Hitchcock — Parmelee. — David  Hitch- 
cock, son  of  Thomas  and  Abigail  (Downs) 
Hitchcock,  was  b.  Milford,  Conn.,  May  11,* 
1745 ;  m.  Bethlehem,  Conn.,  Nov.  7,  1769,  Lydia 
Parmelee,  and  d.  before  1790.  Did  he  serve 
in  the  Rev.?    Who  was  Lydia's  father? 

(6)  Ricketson — Mott. — Samuel  Mott,  b. 
Jan  30,  1768,  son  of  Henry  Mott,  Jr.,  and 
Mary  Southard,  his  wife,  m.  in  Dutchess  Co., 
N.  Y.,  ab.  1790,  Merebith  (Meribah?)  Ricket- 
son, who  named  a  son,  b.  1795,  Rowland.  Was 
she  a  dau.  of  Rowland  Ricketson,  resident  in 
1790  of  Beekman,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and 
presumably  the  Rowland  Ricketson  who 
served  in  the  5th  Reg't,  Dutchess  Co.  Militia? 
Rowland  Mott  m.  Phebe  Drake.  Was  she  a 
dau.  of  Wm.  Drake,  and  does  she  give  descen- 
dants' eligibility  to  the  D.  A.  R.? 

(7)  Watterman. — In  the  cemetery  at  Al- 
den,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.,  is  a  stone  with  the  fol- 
lowing inscription :  "  Darius  Watterman,  a 
soldier  of  the  Revolution,  died  Jan.  26,  1846," 
in  the  86th  year  of  his  age."  Was  he  a  son 
of  Darius  and  Mary  (Barker)  Waterman,  of! 
Lebanon,  Conn.,  who  were  m.  Sept.  23,  1757? 
Where  can  his  Rev.  service  be  found?  Has 
he  any  descendants  living?  Was  he  the  Darius 
Waterman  given  in  the  Census  of  1790  as  aj 
resident  of  the  present  county  of  Columbia, 
N.  Y.,  with  wife,  three  sons  under  sixteen,  and 
one  dau.  ?  A  stone  nearby  reads :  "  Mary 
Watterman,  b.  April  2,  1792,  died  July  19, 
1836."  The  spelling  with  two  "  t's  "  is  rather 
unusual,  and  the  name,  Darius,  is  unusual,  if 
not  altogether  wanting,  in  the  R.  I.  family  of 
Water  mans. — F.  S.  W. 


Work  of  the  Chapters 

{Chapter  reports  are  limited  to  three  hundred  words  each) 


Tuscarora  Chapter  (Binghamton,  New 
York). — A  third  time  within  the  past  three 
months  has  Tuscarora  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  of 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  been  called  upon  to 
mourn  an  honored  member.  Mrs.  Mary  C. 
Hoyt,  the  fourth  and  last  of  our  Real  Daugh- 
ters, died  at  her  home  in  Greene,  N.  Y.,  De- 
cember 17,  191 1.  Mrs.  Hoyt  was  born  in 
Smithville,  Chenango  County,  N.  Y.,  Jan- 
uary 19,  1822,  and  was  therefore  in  her 
ninetieth  year.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Thomas  Shattuck,  first  a  private  in  the 
Masachusetts  Regiment  of  which  John 
Gratton  was  Colonel,  and  afterward  a  ser- 
geant in  Colonel  Willett's  New  York  Regi- 
ment. He  died  in  1864.  The  mother  of 
Mrs.  Hoyt  was  Ruth  Strickland  Wells. 
Two  of  Mrs.  Hoyt's  brothers  served  in  the 
Revolutionary  War,  one  being  present  at 
the  disbanding  of  the  army  when  Washing- 
ton bade  farewell  to  his  soldiers. 

Mrs.  Hoyt  had  been  a  member  of  Tus- 
carora Chapter  less  than  three  years,  but 
was  held  in  high  regard  for  her  many  lovely 
qualities  of  heart  and  mind. 

By  the  death  of  Mrs.  Hoyt,  this  Chapter 
loses  the  last  of  the  four  Real  Daughters 
whom  we  have  been  proud  to  call  members 
of  our  Chapter.  The  other  three  were: 
Mrs.  Sarah  Ford  Copley,  born  August  16, 
:8i2;  died  April  24,  1909.  Mrs.  Louise 
R.  Woodruff,  born  1819;  died  1903.  Mrs. 
Clara  Jones  Gifford,  born  September  12, 
1822;  died  November  1,  191 1. — Mrs. 
Ella  E.  Woodbridge,  Vice-Regent. 

Cornelia  Greene  Chapter  (St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri).— The  annual  election  of  officers  was 
held  the  first  Wednesday  in  January,  191 1. 
Mrs.  Lavinia  Crow  Reilly  was  made  Re- 
gent. The  same  month  we  gave  a  luncheon 
and  card  party  at  the  Planters'  Hotel,  a 
very  enjoyable  and  largely  attended  affair. 

Our  beloved  Regent  charmingly  enter- 
tained the  Chapter  Board  at  the  Woman's 
Club    with     an    elaborate    luncheon     and 

500 "  party.  Her  guests  included  St. 
Louis  and  Kirkwood  Regents.  We  pur- 
:hased  a  handsome  silk  flag,  with  blue  rib- 


bon streamers  embroidered  in  white,  the 
work  of  a  member,  for  our  Chapter  use, 
which  is  much  admired.  And  on  Flag  Day 
we  joined  our  nearby  sister  Chapters  in  cele- 
brating the  occasion  at  the  beautiful  Algon- 
quin Country  Club,  with  a  varied  pro- 
gramme of  speeches,  music,  etc.,  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  being  everywhere  in  evidence. 

Our  Regent  had  offered,  as  a  prize,  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  In- 
signia to  the  one  in  the  Chapter  bringing  in 
the  greatest  number  of  new  members  before 
we  adjourned  for  the  summer,  and  had  the 
pleasure  of  presenting  it  to  the  Recording 
Secretary.  She  also  presented  each  member 
with  a  printed  copy,  on  cardboard,  of  the 
Missouri  State  Song. 

Our  literary  programme  for  the  year 
has  for  its  general  subject,  "  Illustrious 
Women  of  the  Revolution,"  with  papers 
read  as  follows:  "Illustrious  Women  of 
the  Revolution,"  "  Barbara  Frietchie,"  and 
"  Molly  Pitcher." 

We  have  issued  the  initial  copy  of  our 
year  bpok,  an  attractive  one,  irt'  white  and 
blue  cover,  containing  the  names  of  host- 
esses, topics  of  papers,  and  list  of  members. 

In  November  one  of  our  Directors  of- 
fered her  pretty  suburban  home  for  a  "  sil- 
ver tea,"  which  proved  both  a  financial  and 
social  success,  a  delightful  programme  of 
readings  and  music  being  given  at  intervals 
during  the  afternoon.  The  Cornelia  Greene 
Chapter  was  complimented  at  the  State 
Conference,  our  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Edward 
F.  Jackson,  being  appointed  Chairman  of 
the  State  Committee  on  Children  of  the 
Revolution. 

Sarah  Bradlee-Fulton  Chapter  (Med- 
ford,  Massachusetts). — In  October  we  re- 
sumed our  meetings  in  Royall  House.  We 
gave  an  entertainment  for  children,  and  a 
lunch  on  Columbus  Day,  in  the  low-ceiled 
rooms  of  the  old  brick  building,  once  the 
dwelling  place  of  slaves,  where  the  cooking 
was  done  for  the  master's  family,  which  was 
very  successful. 

This  building  has   been   altered   to  suit 
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modern  requirements,  and  makes  a  very 
good  hall  in  which  to  hold  fairs  or  enter- 
tainments for  a  small  audience;  but  the  old 
mansion,  with  its  large  rooms  heated  only 
by  fireplaces,  has  been  deemed  unfit  as  a 
meeting  place  during  the  winter  months, 
and  we  are  now  holding  our  Chapter  meet- 
ings in  the  rooms  of  the  Boys'  Union,  on 
one  of  the  main  streets  of  the  city,  where 
we  are  very  comfortably  located. 

We  have  issued  a  schedule  of  meetings 
for  1911-12,  and  the  programme  provides 
for  responses  at  roll-call  of  sentiments  ap- 
propriate to  the  holiday  occurring  in  each 
month.  In  November  we  had  an  interesting 
paper  and  poem  on  John  Stark,  read  by  one 
of  our  members,  and  in  December  readings 
from  Dickens  furnished  a  very  pleasing 
entertainment. 

We  have  again  voted  sums  of  money  to 
the  Martha  Berry  School  and  to  the  Med- 
ford  Boys'  Union,  thus  continuing  our  work 
for  national  and  local  causes. 

With  the  Bunker  Hill,  Sea  Coast  De- 
fence, and  Martha's  Vineyard  Chapters  we 
supplied  the  table  for  boxes,  bags,  and 
baskets  at  the  State  fair  in  Tremont  Tem- 
ple, Boston,  the  first  week  in  December, 
and  made  a  most  creditable  showing  with 
goods  and  money.  The  proceeds  go  toward 
the  fund  for  providing  quarters  for  the 
Massachusetts  Chapters  in  the  building  to 
be  erected  by  the  New  England  Historic 
Genealogical  Society,  where  we  shall  have 
access  to  one  of  the  finest  libraries  in  the 
country. 

One  who  had  been  a  member  of  our 
Chapter  for  many  years,  Mrs.  Caroline  E. 
Puffer,  has  recently  "  passed  over  the  river." 
We  have  memories  of  most  delightful  meet- 
ings with  her  in  her  beautiful  home,  and 
her  hospitable  friendly  greetings  we  shall 
greatly  miss.  She  has  assisted  us  generously 
in  every  plan  calling  for  financial  help. — 
Eliza  M.  Gill,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

Scranton  City  Chapter  (Scranton,  Penn- 
sylvania) is  fortunate  in  having  a  real 
Daughter,  Mrs.  Hulda  Brown,  of  Peck- 
ville,  Pa. 

She  is  of  the  New  England  type,  although 
she  claims  Pennsylvania  as  her  only  home. 

She  was  born  in  Susquehanna  County, 
November  15,  1830,  and  was  one  of 
twenty-six  children.  These  twenty-six 
children  had  three  mothers,  but  she  belongs 
to  the  youngest  group.     Her  mother  was  a 


Billings,  of  the  old  and  prominent  family 
in  Wyoming  County. 

Her  father,  Wright  Chamberlin,  who 
was  born  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  came  to 
this  region  among  the  earlier  settlers. 
When  he  was  a  boy  of  sixteen  he  fought  in 
the  Revolution  under  Capt.  Simeon  Stev- 
ens, of  the  Vermont  regiment.  Young 
Chamberlin,  in  his  diary  which  he  kept  for 
many  years,  speaks  of  having  lived  36  years 
of  his  life  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  except  the 
year  and  eight  months  spent  in  Vermont. 
He  left  no  records  of  the  war.  Mrs. 
Brown  does  remember  that  he  told  the 
children  tales  of  the  battles  in  which  he 
fought,  but  because  she  was  so  very  young 
when  these  were  related  she  has  no  recol- 
lection of  places  or  dates.  Mrs.  Brown  is 
an  interesting  woman,  clear  in  mind,  re- 
sponsive and  charming  in  manner,  and  with 
a  keen  appreciation  of  current  events  and 
their  contrast  with  other  days. 

On  the  afternoon  of  November  15,  191 1, 
the  Chapter  tendered  Mrs.  Brown  a  re- 
ception at  St.  Luke's  Parish  House,  the 
occasion  being  the  eighty-first  birthday  of 
the  only  "  Real  Daughter  "  of  the  Scranton 
City  Chapter,  and  one  of  the  five  surviving 
Real  Daughters  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  details  were  most  elaborate  and  the 
affair  was  one  of  the  best  managed  that  has 
ever  taken  place  in  the  social  circles  of  the 
city.  Guests  from  various  other  Chapters 
were  present. 

The  guild  rooms  were  attractively  deco- 
rated, first,  of  course,  with  American  flags, 
also  large  palms  and  ferns. 

Refreshments  were  served  during  the 
hours  of  receiving. 

The  receiving  line  was  ranged  at  the  left 
of  the  entrance,  with  Mrs.  F.  Whitney 
Davis,  Regent  of  the  Chapter,  at  its  head. 
Next  was  Mrs.  T.  J.  Foster,  chairman  of 
the  Real  Daughters  of  the  State  organiza- 
tion, and  next  her  Mrs.  Hulda  Brown, 
guest  of  honor,  wearing  black  foulard  and 
carrying  a  sheaf  of  chrysanthemums.  Mrs. 
Lester  and  Mrs.  Hards,  daughters  of  Mrs. 
Brown,  and  a  great-grand-daughter,  Clara 
Louise  Brown,  made  up  the  party. 

Miss  Emily  Wilcox  introduced  the 
guests  to  the  receiving  party.  Mrs.  Brown 
greeted  each  with  a  hearty  clasp  of  the  hand 
and  her  appreciation  of  the  attentions 
shown  was  apparent.  One  of  the  incidents 
that  afforded  her  much  pleasure  was  a  gift 
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f  a  silver  mesh  bag  from  the  Scranton 

ity  Chapter  and  other  members  of  the 
daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 

The  arrangements  were  in  the  hands  of 
wo  committees.  The  Real  Daughters, 
tfrs.  T.  J.  Foster,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Gard,  Mrs. 

ranees  H.  Doane,  and  Mrs.  Wm.  L.  Con- 
ell;  and  the  social,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Lester,  Mrs. 
{.  D.  Preston,  Mrs.  Berlinghoff,  Mrs.  G. 
V.  Hessler,  Mrs.  Ralph  A.  Amerman,  and 
/Lis.  F.  H.  Doane. 

Mrs.  Berlinghoff  and  Mrs.  Preston  su- 
erintended  the  tea  room.  Mrs.  Conner 
irected  the  serving  of  refreshments, 
lany  other  members  aided  in  promoting 
le  social  features  of  this  interesting  occa- 
on.  More  than  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
ve  ladies  were  entertained. — Eva  F. 
Vrightnour,  Historian. 

Eunice    Baldwin     Chapter     (Hillsboro, 

ew   Hampshire). — We   have   enjoyed   a 

easant  two  years,  under  the  leadership  of 

ur  Regent,  Mrs.  Abby  Grimes.    Meetings 

ave  been  held  once  a  month,  from  October 

)  June,  inclusive. 

Papers  have  been  read  on  patriotic  sub- 

cts  and  much  valuable  information  has 

jen  gained   from   the  meetings.      Money 

as  been  sent  to  Continental  Hall,  also  to 

le  Martha  Berry  School. 

On  February  22,  19 10,  a  reception  was 

eld.     Many  of  the  members  were  dressed 

the  ancient  gowns  of  their  mothers  or 

andmothers. 

Flag  Day  has  been  observed  with  appro- 
bate exercises.  The  old  oven  where  the 
g  ox  was  roasted  for  the  Pierce  barbecue, 
celebrate  his  nomination  as  President  of 
e  United  States,  has  been  repaired  and  a 
emorial  tablet  placed  thereon.  The  old 
)und  has  also  been  repaired  and  a  tablet 
ill  be  placed  on  it  in  the  near  future. 
n  Memorial  Day  the  graves  of  Revolu- 
mary  soldiers  have  been  decorated  with 
*tsy  Ross  flags  and  potted  geraniums, 
eglected  graves  have  been  cared  for,  and 
e  are  trying  to  do  what  we  can  to  per- 
:tuate  the  memory  of  those  who,  in  the 
den  days,  suffered  hardships  and  priva- 
»ns  that  we  might  have  liberty. — Mary 
Haslet,  Historian. 

Ellen  I.  Sanger  Chapter  (Littleton, 
ew  Hampshire). — This  society  was  or- 
nized  February  21,  1903,  with  17  mem- 
rs.     Now  it  has  a  membership  of  38. 


During  the  eight  years  of  the  organiza- 
tion two  boulders  have  been  erected,  one 
marking  the  birthplace  of  the  first  child 
born  in  Littleton,  the  other  the  site  of  the 
first  meeting  house. 

Meetings  are  held  once  a  month  at  the 
home  of  the  Regent,  Mrs.  Sanger.  Ameri- 
can history  is  constantly  studied.  There 
are  book  reviews  given,  and  poems  by  Amer- 
ican authors  read."  American  painters,  past 
and  present,  have  also  been  discussed.  Mat- 
ters educational  and  in  short,  subjects  gen- 
erally considered  by  other  literary  clubs 
have  been  studied  by  the  Chapter.  This 
year  the  United  States  Presidents  are  the 
principal  subjects. 

To  raise  money  for  a  scholarship  for  the 
Tuskegee  Institute,  Alabama,  the  Daugh- 
ters have  had  300  calendars  printed,  being 
made  in  leaflet  form,  each  page  having  a 
local  picture  with  an  appropriate  verse  un- 
derneath. There  has  been  no  difficulty  in 
selling  them  because  of  their  attractiveness. 
— Historian  of  Ellen  I.  Sanger  Chapter, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Major  L'Enfant  Chapter  (District  of 
Columbia)  is  the  only  Chapter  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  that  has  the  distinctive 
honor  of  having  a  Real  Daughter  of"  the 
Revolution  enrolled  upon  its  roster.  She  is 
Mrs.  Sarah  Sanford  Campbell. 

Mrs.  Campbell  is  a  bright,  cheerful  little 
woman  pf  eighty-five  years,  and  displays  a 
wonderful  memory  for  one  of  her  advanced 
age. 

She  was  born  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  September 
11,  1826.  Her  mother,  Sarah  Race,  was 
of  English  parentage,  and  was  the  second 
wife  of  John  M.  Sanford.  He,  too,  was  of 
English  extraction,  and  served  throughout 
the  Revolutionary  War  as  a  private,  and 
lieutenant  and  captain  in  the  war  of  1812. 

Captain  Sanford's  death  occurred  when 
Mrs.  Campbell  was  a  very  little  girl.  She 
remembers  him  as  a  tall,  white-haired  old 
man,  with  very  expressive  blue  eyes,  and 
of  a  military  bearing.  He  always  wore  a 
high  silk  hat.  His  family  was  the  pride  of 
his  heart  and  he  affectionately  referred  to 
them  as  "  my  royal  family."  It  is  little 
wonder  that  he  readily  shouldered  a  musket 
when  his  family  ties  were  twice  threatened 
by  the  ravages  of  war. 

Captain  Sanford  was  the  first  to  build 
on  the  picturesque  spot  called  Round  Top, 
situated  on  the  Hudson. 
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Mrs.  Campbell's  mother  had  the  proud 
distinction  of  dancing  with  Lafayette  at 
a  ball  given  in  his  honor  in  New  York 
when  he  visited  this  country  in  1824,  as  a 
guest  of  the  nation.  She  wore  on  this  oc- 
casion a  white  satin  dress,  elaborately 
trimmed  with  lace,  and  white  satin  slippers. 
The  slippers  are  still  preserved  by  one  of 
Mrs.  Campbell's  nieces. 

Some  time,  in  the  forties,  Mrs.  Campbell 
became  the  wife  of  Henry  Richardson,  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  who  was  engaged  in  the 
hotel  business.  Two  children  came  to  bless 
this  union.  One  died  in  infancy  and  the 
other  lived  to  be  forty-five. 

In  1855  she  met  John  Campbell,  who  be- 
came her  second  husband.  There  were  no 
children.  His  death  occurred  in  1881,  af- 
ter which  she  came  to  reside  in  Washing- 
ton, where  she  has  been  ever  since. 

Mrs.  Campbell  is  a  staunch  Baptist  and 
has  always  been  an  attendant  of  the  First 
Church  of  that  faith.  She  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Major  L'Enfant  Chapter, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
since  last  July.  On  Independence  Day  she 
received  from  the  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  a  golden  spoon  and  a  certifi- 
cate, both  of  which  she  is  justly  proud  of. — 
Nana  B.  Willard,  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary. 

Wendell  Wolfe  Chapter  (District  of  Co- 
lumbia).— This  Chapter  was  organized 
with  16  charter  members,  April  16,  19 10, 
at  the  home  of  its  Organizer  and  Regent, 
Miss  Bertha  Frances  Wolfe,  and  was 
named  in  honor  of  Captain  George  Wen- 
dell Wolfe,  one  of  the  Regent's  ancestors, 
who  rendered  distinguished  service  in  the 
Revolutionary  War. 

During  the  first  year  it  held  nine  meet- 
ings at  the  homes  of  its  members,  two  of 
them  being  guest  meetings,  all  well  at- 
tended. The  first  Year  Book  was  unique, 
being  the  handiwork  of  members  of  the 
Chapter.  The  cover  was  an  original  de- 
sign of  a  conventionalized  Colonial  fort, 
the  work  of  Miss  Sara  E.  Stephens,  the 
Treasurer.  It  contained  a  photograph  of 
the  Regent,  the  work  of  Mrs.  Alice  Smith 
Rock,  a  charter  member. 

The  subject  of  study  the  first  year  was 
"  The  Period  of  the  Revolution  " ;  at  each 
meeting  an  excellent  paper  was  read  on 
some  phase  of  this  subject.  This  year  the 
subject  of  study  is  "  The  Churches  and 
Schools  of  Revolutionary  Times." 


The  chapter  has  bought  a  charter,  and  a 
State  flag;  given  a  mahogany  chair,  with 
silver  marker,  to  the  banquet  room  of 
Memorial  Continental  Hall,  and  con- 
tributed to  the  Berry  School  for  Girls.  It 
is  especially  interested  in  the  education  of 
Southern  mountaineers. 

The  members  presented  the  Regent-  with 
a  handsome  copy  of  Holmes's  poems  on  the 
occasion  of  her  receiving  her  degree  of  Mas- 
ter of  Arts  at  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity, last  June,  and  Mrs.  Howard  L. 
Hodgkins,  Recording  Secretary  General, 
gave  a  beautiful  silk  flag  to  the  Chapter  in 
honor  of  the  same. 

Death  has  entered  the  Chapter,  bearing 
away  Miss  Harriet  Blanchard  Dickinson, 
a  charter  member,  and  a  lovely  Christian 
girl.  ■ 

Though  not  yet  two  years  old,  this 
Chapter  has  28  members,  with  othei 
"  papers  "  in  preparation,  and  is  one  of  the 
enthusiastic  Chapters  of  the  District  oi 
Columbia. 

Francis  Marion  Chapter  (Montgomery, 
Alabama). — During  the  recent  meeting  oi 
the  Congress  of  the  Daughters  of  th 
American  Revolution  the  Francis  Marion 
Chapter,  of  Montgomery,  Ala.,  presented 
to  Continental  Memorial  Hall  a  silve 
ladle  formerly  owned  and  used  by  Genera 
Francis  Marion,  of  South  Carolina.  I 
was  known  as  the  "  Swamp  Fox  "  during 
the  Revolutionary  W7ar  and  performec 
many  brave  and  daring  acts.  The  Chaptei 
also  presented  an  old  newspaper,  printec 
about  135  years  ago  and  given  to  them  bj 
one  of  their  members,  Mrs.  Files  Cren 
shaw.  The  paper  belonged  to  one  of  Mrs 
Crenshaw's  ancestors.  The  Francis  Mar 
ion  is  a  growing  Chapter.  The  member! 
are  charming  women  and  much  interestec 
in  all  the  work  of  the  Daughters  of  th 
American  Revolution,  and  are  doing  goot 
work  themselves. 

Mary  Floyd  Tallmadge  Chapter  (Litch- 
field, Connecticut). — The  second  exhibi 
tion  of  rare  antique  silver  was  given  Jul) 
25  to  29,  191 1,  by  the  Mary  Floyd  Tall 
madge  Chapter,  and  was  a  success.  Th( 
collection,  loaned  mostly  by  the  people  0 
Litchfield,  was  one  of  many  beautiful  an< 
rare  designs  of  bowls,  spoons,  trays,  tank 
ards,  tea  services,  baskets,  etc.  Some  piece 
dating  back  to  the  year  1650;  some  bein| 
made  of  the  pure  "  coin  silver,"  and  mosj 
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all  having  some  thrilling  tale  of  historic  or 
family  interest. 

Mr.  Curtis,  of  Meriden,  loaned  his  fine 
collection  of  spoons.  As  far  as  possible  all 
silver  was  labeled  with  the  name  of  the 
maker,  which  made  it  more  interesting. 
Too  much  cannot  be  said  of  the  beautiful 
display  and  the  unique  way  in  which' each 
silver  piece  was  arranged  to  show  its  full 
value  and  beauty. 

The  exhibition  was  a  success  financially. 
— Martha  M.  Marcy,  Historian. 

Mary  Baker  Allen  Chapter  (Cornwall, 
Vermont). — At  the  meeting  held  June  14 
the  subject  was  brought  up  as  to  the  advis- 
ability of  celebrating  in  some  fitting  man- 
ner the  granting  of  the  town  charter  by 
Benning  Wentworth,  then  Governor  of 
New  Hampshire.  Definite  plans  were 
formed  and  all  members  pledged  them- 
selves to  do  all  they  could  to  make  the 
plans  as  arranged  a  success.  The  eventful 
day  came.  While  the  "  melancholy  days  " 
had  come,  this  was  not  the  "  saddest  of  the 
year."  The  exercises  were  held  in  the 
audience  room  of  the  Congregational 
Church,  which  was  tastefully  decorated  for 
the  occasion:  The  following  program  was 
given  in  the  forenoon:  "Invocation,"  by 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Rose,  pastor  of  the  church  ; 
I  Incidents  in  Unwritten  History,"  T.  P. 
D.  Matthews;  "  Difficulties  Experienced  by 


the  Early  Settlers,"  L.  W.  Peet;  "Early 
Educational  Advantages,"  Walter  Atwood; 
"  What  We  Owe  Our  Ancestors,"  F.  E. 
Foote;  "  Reminiscences  of  Prominent  Men 
of  Cornwall  in  the  Past,"  C.  S.  Dana,  of 
New  Haven;  "Cornwall  Fifty  Years 
Hence,"  A.  W.  Foote. 

Then  came  the  "  social  hour."  The 
company  was  invited  to  the  town  hall, 
where  an  old-fashioned  lunch  was  deftly 
served.  In  an  upper  room  was  a  large  and 
interesting  exhibit  of  "  antiques,"  and  val- 
uable, too.  Did  space  permit  I  would  be 
glad  to  tell  of  some  of  the  rare  and  beauti- 
ful things  there  shown.  The  afternoon 
program  follows:  "Address  of  Welcome," 
by  the  Regent,  Mrs.  Sarah  S.  Lane.  The 
Hon.  D.  J.  Foster,  one  of  Vermont's  rep- 
resentatives in  Congress,  gave  a  fine  address 
in  his  usual  pleasing  manner,  and  it  was 
listened  to  with  close  attention.  Mrs.  C. 
N.  North,  of  Shoreham,  State  Regent,  gave 
one  of  her  interesting  talks.  "  Church  His- 
tory in  Cornwall,"  by  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Rose,  and  a  paper  on  "  Noted  Women  of 
Cornwall,"  by  Addie  Parkhill,  were  well 
received.  The  closing  number,  an  original 
poem  by  Katharine  Griswold,  Historian  of 
the  Chapter,  was  warmly  applauded,  and 
deservedly  so.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Barnum,  a 
former  pastor,  was  present  and  spoke 
briefly. 
Kathleen  Hanks  Taylor,  Secretary. 


The  Georgia  Monument 


Despite  the  fact  that  two  centuries  have 
elapsed,  Georgia  treasures  in  her  heart  the 
memory  of  her  founder's  undying  glory. 
On  November  23,  191 1,  beneath  the  sunny 
skies  of  Savannah,  thousands  of  people 
gathered,  representing  every  section  of  the 
commonwealth,  to  honor  the  name  of  James 
Oglethorpe,  the  founder  and  first  Gov- 
ernor of  the  colony,  by  unveiling  a  monu- 
ment erected  in  his  memory.  Grand  and 
imposing,  the  statue  of  Oglethorpe  stands 
in  Chippewa  Square,  with  his  fearless  face 
turned  southward  toward  the  land  of  the 
Spanish  invaders.  The  monument  is  a  fit- 
ting memorial  to  the  philanthropic  English- 
man who  settled  the  last  of  the  thirteen 
colonies  on  Georgia's  soil.  The  unveiling 
ushered  in  one  of  the  greatest  civic  and 
military  pageantries  that  Georgia  has  ever 


had.  The  ceremonies  lasted  through  three 
days  with  unabated  interest.  The  muse  of 
history  seemed  lurking  in  the  shadows  of 
Chippewa  Square.  The  spirit  of  the 
great  founder  was  almost  felt  by  the 
throngs  who  stood  with  bared  heads  in 
solemn  silence. 

The  unveiling  ceremony  was  performed 
by  his  excellency  Joseph  M.  Brown,  Gov- 
ernor of  Georgia,  assisted  by  Mrs.  John  J. 
Wilder,  President  of  the  Georgia  Society 
of  the  Colonial  Dames  of  America.  Daniel 
Chester  French,  the  sculptor  who  designed 
the  monument,  escorted  Mrs.  Wilder  to 
her  station  and  placed  the  cord  in  her 
hands.  There  was  a  burst  of  applause  as 
the  flags  fell  away,  and  the  great  assembly 
of  people  stood  awed  in  the  presence  of  the 
founder  of  the  colony. 
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Three  addresses  were  delivered,  one  by 
the  Hon.  J.  Randolph  Anderson,  one  by 
the  Hon.  A.  Mitchell  Innes,  acting  British 
ambassador  and  representative  of  the  Court 
of  St.  James,  and  the  Hon.  Walter  G. 
Charlton,  President  of  the  Monumental  As- 
sociation.    The  oration  by  Judge  Charlton 


was  indeed  great;  dealing  with  the  life  of 
Oglethorpe  and  the  conditions  in  England 
that  led  to  the  colonization  of  Georgia. 
The  invocation  was  delivered  by  the  Right 
Reverend  Frederick  F.  Reese,  Bishop  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Diocese  of 
Georgia. 


Letter   from   Prof.   J.  Franklin  Jameson 


American  Historical  Association. 

committee  on 

A  National  Archive  Building. 

Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington, 

Department  of  Historical  Research, 

Washington,  D.  C, 

January  15,  191 2. 
Dear  Madame: 

If  you  were  present  at  the  last  Conti- 
nental Congress  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  which  I  had  the 
honor  to  address  on  the  subject  of  historical 
work  appropriate  to  such  an  organization 
(Proceedings,  pages  90  to  93),  you  will, 
perhaps,  remember  that  I  emphasized  espe- 
cially the  need  of  a  proper  National  Ar- 
chive Building  in  Washington,  and  the  ef- 
fective aid  which  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  might  render  toward  secur- 
ing it.  I  urged  all  those  who  heard  me  to 
appeal  individually  to  their  Members  of 
Congress  in  behalf  of  this  measure,  when 
the  proper  time  came.  I  believe  that  the 
proper  time  has  now  arrived.  A  bill  look- 
ing toward  the  erection  of  such  a  structure 
has  been  introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds, 
and  is  now  before  that  committee  for  con- 
sideration. All  members  of  that  committee 
seem  to  be  in  favor  of  it,  having  been  much 
impressed  with  the  evils  of  the  present 
situation — a  hundred  scattered  repositories, 
many  of  them  not  fireproof,  large  parts  of 
the  Government  records  therefore  exposed 
to  the  danger  of  loss  by  fire  and  to  other 
perils.  In  the  House  itself,  however,  the 
measure  will  encounter  opposition,  based 
on  the  desire  for  an  economical  session. 
Laudable  as  that  desire  is,  it  is  misapplied 
in  this  case,  when  one  destructive  fire  in  any 
one  of  several  repositories  may  easily  cost 


the  Government  several  times  the  value  of 
a  proper  archive  building. 

This  is  to  say  nothing  of  the  historical 
value  of  the  Government  archives,  concern- 
ing which  the  American  Historical  Asso- 
ciation has  already  addressed  strong  repre- 
sentations to  the  committee.  If  you  agree 
with  the  Association,  as  I  cannot  doubt  you 
do,  in  placing  a  high  value  upon  these  rec- 
ords of  the  nation's  history,  I  should  be 
glad  if  you  would  write  personally  on  the 
subject  to  your  Representative,  and  to  any 
other  member  of  the  House  known  to  you. 

It  would  be  of  especial  utility  if  you 
were  able  to  write  to  any  of  the  leaders  of 
the  House,  such  as  Hon.  Oscar  W.  Under- 
wood, of  Alabama;  Hon.  John  J.  Fitz- 
gerald, of  New  York;  Hon.  A.  S.  Burleson 
or  Hon.  R.  L.  Henry,  of  Texas,  or  to  any 
of  the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Buildings  and  Grounds.  Of  that  com- 
mittee, Hon.  Morris  Sheppard,  of  Texas, 
is  the  chairman.  The  other  members  are  as 
follows:  Messrs.  J.  L.  Burnett,  of  Ala- 
bama; J.  C.  Cantrill,  of  Kentucky;  Carter 
Glass,  of  Virginia;  H.  A.  Barnhart,  of 
Indiana;  E.  S.  Underbill,  of  New  York; 
R.  W.  Austin,  of  Tennessee;  B.  L.  French, 
of  Idaho;  I.  C.  Copley,  of  Illinois;  Frank 
Clark,  of  Florida;  S.  A.  Roddenbery,  of 
Georgia;  W.  A.  Ashbrook,  of  Ohio;  J.  M. 
Gudger,  of  North  Carolina;  J.  E.  Andrus, 
of  New  York;  J.  M.  Nelson,  of  Wiscon- 
sin; H.  M.  Towner,  of  Idaho;  J.  L.  Hart- 
man,  of  Pennsylvania. 

With  high  appreciation  of  any  action 
which  you  may  take  toward  the  support  of 
this  important  and  patriotic  measure,  I  am, 
with  high  regard, 

Very  respectfully  yours, 
J.  Franklin  Jameson, 

Chairman, 

Committee  on  a  National  Archive  Build- 
ing, American  Historical  Association. 


Presentation  of  Silver  Service  and  Stand 
of  Colors  to  Battleship  Florida 


Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
from  the  four  quarters  of  the  State  gathered 
at  the  "  Deep  Water  City,"  Pensacola, 
Monday  morning,  December  18,  to  witness 
the  ceremonies  incident  to  the  presentation 
of  the  silver  service  and  the  "  stand  of 
colors  "  to  the  battleship  Florida. 

Among  the  cities  represented  were  Jack- 
sonville, St.  Augustine,  Daytona,  Miami, 
Orlando  and  others. 

Daughters  of  prominence  from  some  of 
the  neighboring  States  were  present. 

Following  the  presentation  of  the  silver 
service  by  the  Governor  of  the  State,  Miss 
Katherine  Thorp,  State  Regent,  and  Mrs. 
J.  M.  Mahoney,  of  Jacksonville,  ex-State 
Regent,  presented  on  behalf  of  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution  of  Florida 
the  stand  of  colors,  also  a  flag  of  exquisite 
silken  texture,  bearing  the  seal  of  the  State 
of  Florida  and  the  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  insignia,  and  also  a  beauti- 
ful hand-painted  scroll. 

It  was  during  Mrs.  Mahoney 's  term  of 
office  as  State  Regent  that  the  most  of  the 
work  was  accomplished  toward  raising 
funds  for  the  stand  of  colors,  which  cost 
something  over  $500,  and  had  the  battle- 
ship Florida  been  completed  when  it  was 
expected  to  have  been,  the  honor  of  present- 
ing the  colors  would  have  come  during 
Mrs.  Mahoney's  administration,  and  it  was 
most  fitting  that  the  State  Regent,  Miss 
Thorp,  extended  the  courtesy  of  this  honor 
to  the  ex-State  Regent,  who  presented  same 
with  a  most  brilliant  address  of  some 
ength,  full  of  patriotic  sentiment  and  de- 
■votion. 

At  the  close  of  her  address  two  jackies 
rom  the  battleship  Florida  came  forward, 
ne  bearing  the  regular  battalion  navy 
flag,  and  the  other  Old  Glory,  while  the 
narine  band  played  "  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
er,"  amid  the  round  of  applause,  cheering 
nd  waving  of  hats. 

Closely  following  this  Miss  Thorp,  State 
Regent,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 


lution, assisted  by  Master  Frederick  Par- 
sons, of  Jacksonville,  and  Ramona  Ball, 
of  Miami,  presented  the  flag  and  the 
scroll.  Miss  Thorp  spoke  in  part  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  To  the  .great  battleship  which  bears 
the  name  of  our  fair  State,  Florida,  I  have 
the  distinguished  honor,  as  chief  officer  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
of  the  State  of  Florida,  to  present  in  their 
behalf  this  flag.  Upon  its  field  of  deepest 
blue  is  embroidered  the  seal  of  our  State 
and  the  emblem  of  the  largest  patriotic 
woman's  organization  in  the  world,  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 
We  also  present  you  this  scroll,  which 
contains  the  name  of  each  Chapter  and 
Regent  that  has  made  possible  these  gifts. 
And  as  the  great  battleship  sails  out  upon 
the  deep  waters,  carrying  with  her  these 
tokens  of  love,  we,  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  of  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida, bid  her  God-speed." 

At  the  close  of  Miss  Thorp's  address 
Master  Frederick  Parsons  and  Ramona 
Ball,  '  dressed  in  costume  representing 
George  and  Martha  Washington,  unveiled 
the  flag. 

At  the  close  of  these  ceremonies  a  bril- 
liant reception  was  tendered  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution  and  other  dis- 
tinguished guests  by  the  commander  and 
other  officers  on  board  the  battleship  Flor- 
ida, and  in  the  evening  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  citizens  of  the  "  Deep  Water  City  " 
gave  a  reception  and  ball  at  the  San  Carlos 
Hotel.  The  intermingling  of  beautifully 
gowned  ladies  and  gay  uniformed  officers 
of  high  rank,  both  of  the  army  and  navy, 
made  a  most  brilliant  scene,  never  to  be  for- 
gotten by  those  honored  with  the  privilege 
of  attending. 

Among  the  representatives  from  Day- 
tona upon  this  auspicious  occasion  was  the 
Regent  of  the  local  Chapter,  Miss  Ella 
Mar  De  Voy.— From  Daytona  Halifax 
Journal. 
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Marion  Frances  Fazio  Ballinger,  wife  of 
Madison  Adams  Ballinger,  died  October  27, 
at  her  home  in  Washington. 

She  was  a  charter  member  of  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution;  founder  of 
the  Continental  and  of  the  Manor  House 
Chapters;  Regent  of  the  latter  from  1897  until 
her  death.  She  was  a  member  of  the  South- 
ern Relief  Association,  of  the  Geographical 
Society,  and  of  the  Church  of  the  Covenant. 
She  originated  and  carried  to  success  the  plan 
to  remove  the  body  of  L'Enfant  from  the 
Maryland  farm  to  beautiful  Arlington. 

Mrs.  Ballinger  had  the  mind  of  a  statesman, 
astute,  penetrating,  and  diplomatic;  a  marvel- 
ous memory;  superb  courage.  She  was  a  bril- 
liant conversationalist. 

Her  work  in  the  Society  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution  is  well  known; 
her  intense  interest  in  her  beloved  organiza- 
tion was  apparent  to  all. 

Her  charming  personality,  versatile  talents, 
and  culture  made  her  home  delightful,  and  at- 
tracted brilliant  and  learned  people  to  her  side. 
Charity,  gentleness,  generosity,  a  strong  men- 
tality, all  uniting  in  her,  made  a  character  as 
rare  as  it  was  beautiful. 

Judge  T.  J.  Latham,  lawyer,  successful  busi- 
ness man,  philanthropist,  and  patriotic  citizen, 
of  Memphis,  Tenn,  died  July  24,  191 1.  His 
wife,  Mrs.  Mary  Woolridge  Latham,  is  the 
Regent  of  the  Hermitage  Chapter,  Memphis. 
She  has  the  heartfelt  sympathy  of  many 
friends  in  her  great  bereavement. 

Harriet  Elizabeth  Allen,  wife  of  Eliot 
Johnson,  died  at  her  home,  Hockanum,  De- 
cember 5,  191 1.  She  was  instrumental  in 
founding  Old  Hadley  Chapter,  and  was  its 
first  Regent.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  on  Revolutionary  Relics, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 

The  memory  of  her  life,  her  sincerity  of 
purpose,  her  cheerful  presence,  will  ever  be  a 
precious  heritage  to  a  host  of  friends  who 
mourn  her  loss. 

Just  as  the  sun  was  setting  she  was  laid  at 
rest  in  the  beautiful  hillside  cemetery  under 
the  shadow  of  Mt.  Holyoke,  overlooking  the 
valley  and  the  winding  Connecticut  River. 

Mrs.  Alberta  Sharp,  Caroline  Scott  Har- 
rison Chapter,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  died  Decem- 
ber 8,  iqti. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Stebbins  Burr,  a  charter 
member  of  Orrahgena  Chapter  of  Cazenovia, 
New  York,  has  gone  to  her  eternal  home. 

She  was  appointed  Secretary  at  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Chapter,  and  served  faithfully 
and  acceptably  six  years. 

She  was  a  loyal  and  sympathetic  friend,  and 


her  loss  will   be  mourned   in   her   home,  the 
Chapter,  and  the  community. 

Mt.  Sterling  Chapter,  Mt.  Sterling,  Ohio,  has 
sustained  a  deep  loss  in  the  death  of  its  be- 
loved Chaplain,  Margaret  Hicks,  on  Novem- 
ber 5,  191 1. 

Miss  Betsy  Ann  Alexander,  one  of  the 
oldest  members  of  the  Lucy  Jackson  Chapter, 
of  Newton,  Mass.,  passed  away  on  December 
27,  at  her  late  residence. 

She  was  loved  and  honored  by  a  large  circle 
of  friends,  for  her  eighty-one  years  had  been 
spent  in  the  helpfulness  and  cheerfulness  ofj 
an  unselfish  life,  and  to  the  end  she  bore 
bravely  her  own,  and  did  much  to  lighten 
others'  burdens. 

Mrs.  Elmer  E.  Heg,  a  member  of  Mt.  Ranier 
Chapter,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  died  at  her  rest-] 
dence  on  December  6,  191 1.  As  a  member  of 
the  Monument  Committee  of  that  Chapter,  she 
was  largely  instrumental  in  obtaining  the 
money  to  bring  to  Seattle  the  splendid  statue 
of  Washington,  which  stands  on  the  grounds 
of  the  University  of  Washington.  At  the  time 
of  her  death  she  was  actively  engaged  in  rais- 
ing the  money  for  a  suitable  and  permanent 
pedestal  for  this  statue. 

Entered  into  life  eternal  at  her  home  ia<! 
Fredonia  on  the  morning  of  December  21J 
191 1,  Elizabeth  Prescott  Haywood,  aged 
ninety-two  years  and  six  months,  a  member  of 
the  Benjamin  Prescott  Chapter,  Fredonia, 
N.  Y.  Mrs.  Haywood  was  born  in  East  Jaf- 
fray,  N.  H.,  on  June  20,  1819,  and  spent  her 
childhood  and  early  married  life  in  that  vicin-j 
ity.  She  was  married  to' Mr.  Rufus  Haywood 
in  May,  1841,  and  he  died  in  Fredonia,  May 
23,  1891.  Three  children  were  born  to  them, 
two  of  whom  died  in  infancy;  and  one  son, 
Edward,  lived  to  be  twenty  years  of  age,  when 
he  died  in  1881.  After  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haywood 
left  New  Hampshire  they  lived  in  Chicago 
and  the  West  for  a  few  years  and  then  moved 
to  Brockton  this  county,  remaining  there  four 
years  just  previous  to  coming  to  Fredonia  in 
1865. 

Mrs.  Haywood's  grandfather  was  Col.  Ben- 
jamin Prescott,  and  the  large  Chapter  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  in 
Fredonia  and  Dunkirk  is  named  after  him,  and 
in  this  Chapter  Mrs.  Haywood  took  great  in- 
terest and  pride.  Her  niece,  Miss  Prescott, 
is  the  present  Regent. 

Mrs.  Haywood's  interests  were  wide  and 
practical,  and  her  gifts  to  the  Library,  Home 
for  the  Aged,  Baptist  Church,  and  other  in- 
stitutions have  been  liberal  and  frequent;  no 
one  in  need  ever  appealed  to  her  in  vain,  but 
she  gave  without  ostentation,  and  few  knew- 
of  her  benevolences. 
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Mrs.  John  D.  Benedict,  1123  Elgin  Ave.,  Muskogee. 
)REGON,   Mrs.  Wallace  McCamant,  236  King  St.,  Portland. 

Mrs.  Thomas  C.  Taylor,  Pendleton. 
ENNSYLVANIA,  . . .  Mrs.  Henry  Harrison  Cumings,  Tidioute. 

Miss  Helen  E.  C.  Overton,  Bellefonte. 
fcHODE  ISLAND, Mrs.  Daniel  Mann  Edwards,  Woonsocket. 

Mrs.  Clovis  H.  Bowen,  74  Walcott  St.,  Pawtucket. 
OUTH  CAROLINA,  .  Mrs.  F.  Louise  Mayes,  118  Manly  St.,  Greenville. 

Mrs.  A.  Clarence  Ligon,  Orangeburg. 
OUTH  DAKOTA,  . . .  Mrs.  Stella  Moore  Kahl,  Vermillion. 

Mrs.  Craig  S.  Thoms,  Vermillion. 
ENNESSEE,   Mrs.  Thomas  Day,  580  Poplar  St.,  Memphis. 

Mrs.  Henry  Claybourn  Horton,  Franklin. 
EXAS,   Mrs.  Alvin  V.  Lane,  2505  Maple  Ave.,  Dallas. 

Mrs.  John  J.  Stevens,  311  Martin  St.,  San  Antonio. 
JTAH Mrs.  Mary  M.  F.  Allen,  525  W.  Highland  Ave.,  Redlands,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Lee  Charles  Miller,  943  East  1st  South  St.,  Salt  Lake  City. 
VERMONT,   Mrs.  Clayton  Nelson  North,  Shoreham. 

Mrs.  Joseph  A.  De  Boer,  9  Baldwin  St.,  Montpelier. 
VIRGINIA,  Mrs.  Samuel  W.  Jamison,  1016  Franklin  Road,  Roanoke. 

Mrs.  James  Halliday  McCue,  713  Euclid  Ave.,  Bristol,  Va.-Tenn. 
VASHINGTON Mrs.  Walter  J.  Reed,  North  Yakima. 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Wagner,  503  Burke  Bldg.,  Seattle. 
VEST  VIRGINIA,  . . .  Mrs.  George  De  Bolt,  Gaston  Ave.  and  First  St.,  Fairmount. 

Mrs.  William  Haimes  Smith,  "  The  Snuggery,"  Parkersburg. 
VISCONSIN, Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Van  Ostrand,  405  Clermont  Ave.,  Antigo. 

Mrs.  John  P.  Hume,  211  Park  Ave.,  Marshfield. 
VYOMING Mrs.  Henry  B.  Patten,  314  East  18th  St.,  Cheyenne. 

Mrs.  Frank  W.  Mondell,  New  Castle. 

HONORARY  OFFICERS 

(Elected  for  Life) 
Honorary  Presidents  General 

Irs.  John  W.  Foster,  Mrs.  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  Mrs.  Daniel  Manning, 

Mrs.  Charles  W.  Fairbanks,  Mrs.  Donald  McLean. 

Honorary  President  Presiding 

Mrs.  Mary  V.  E.  Cabell. 

Honorary  Vice-Presidents  General 

Irs.  Roger  A.  Pryor,  1893.  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Lockwood,  1905. 

Irs.  Ellen  H.  Walworth,  1894.  Mrs.  William  Lindsay,  1906. 

Irs.  Joshua  Wilbour,  1895.  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Boynton,  1906. 

Irs.  A.  Howard  Clark,  1895.  Mrs.  deB.  Randolph  Keim,  1906. 

Irs.  Augusta  Danforth  Geer,  1896.  Mrs.  Sara  T.  Kinney,  1910. 

Irs.  Mildred  S.  Mathes,  1899.  Mrs.  J.  Morgan  Smith,  191  i. 


National  Board  of  Management 
N.  S;,  D.  A.  R. 

Special  Meeting,  Wednesday,  January  3,    1912 


A  special  meeting  of  the  National  Board 
of  Management  was  held  in  the  board 
room,  Memorial  Continental  Hall,  on 
Wednesday,  January  3,  1912. 

The  Recording  Secretary  General  called 
the  meeting  to  order  at  10.45  a.m.,  and  in 
the  absence  of  the  President  General  asked 
for  nominations  for  the  chair.  On  motion 
of  the  Librarian  General,  seconded  by  the 
State  Regent  of  the  District,  and  unani- 
mously carried,  the  Chaplain  General  pre- 
sided over  the  meeting. 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  devotional 
exercises,  prayer  by  the  Chaplain  General 
following  the  reading  of  selections  from  St. 
Paul's  Letters  to  the  Philippians  and  to  the 
Corinthians  and  St.  John's  Revelations. 

The  folowing  members  were  present: 
The  Vice-President  General  in  Charge  of 
Organization  of  Chapters,  Mrs.  Henry  L. 
Mann;  the  Chaplain  General,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth F.  Pierce ;  the  Recording  Secretary 
General,  Mrs.  Howard  L.  Hodgkins;  the 
Corresponding  Secretary  General,  Mrs. 
William  F.  Dennis;  the  Registrar  General, 
Mrs.  Gaius  M.  Brumbaugh;  the  Historian 
General,  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Bassett;  the 
Librarian  General,  Miss  Amaryllis  Gil- 
lett;  the  State  Regent  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Lockwood. 

Regrets  for  this  board  meeting  had  been 
received  from  the  President  General,  Mrs. 
Matthew  T.  Scott,  who  also  sent  greetings, 
as  did  the  Vice-President  General  of  Kan- 
sas, Mrs.  William  E.  Stanley,  who  wrote 
of  the  improved  health  of  her  daughter  dur- 
ing their  stay  in  California;  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent General  of  Missouri,  Mrs.  Benjamin 
F.  Gray,  Jr.,  also  wrote  from  California, 
where  she  had  gone  with  her  husband  on 
account  of  his  health;  the  Vice-President 
General  of  Tennessee,  Mrs.  Charles  B. 
Bryan,  had  herself  been  ill.  The  State 
Regents  sending  regrets  were  Mrs.  George 
A.  Lawrence,  of  Illinois;  Miss  Virginia 
Fairfax,  of  Louisiana;  Mrs.  Chalmers  M. 
Williamson,   of   Mississippi;    Mrs.   Joseph 


H.  Dearborn,  of  New  Hampshire;  Mr 
Thomas  Day,  of  Tennessee;  Mrs.  Samu( 
W.  Jamison,  of  Virginia,  and  Mrs.  Edwi 
H.  Van  Ostrand,  of  Wisconsin. 

Announcement  was  made  of  the  deatl 
on  December  22,  at  her  home  in  Cleve 
land,  Ohio,  of  Mrs.  Elroy  M.  Averj 
editor  of  the  American  Monthly  Mac 
azine;  of  Miss  Ellen  Mecum,  Vice-Presi 
dent  General  of  New  Jersey,  on  Januar 
1  ;  of  Mrs.  Rosa  Burwell  Todd,  at  on 
time  State  Regent  of  Kentucky,  in  Decern 
ber,  and  of  the  husband  of  the  State  Regen 
of  Alabama,  Dr.  Rhett  Goode,  also  in  De 
cember. 

On  motion  of  the  Historian  General 
seconded  by  the  State  Regent  of  the  Dis 
trict,  it  was 

"Voted:  That  the  Corresponding  See 
retary  General  write  the  proper  letters  0 
sympathy  of  this  National  Board  and  tin 
Society  to  the  families  of  those  deceased.' 

The  Registrar  General  then  read  thi 
names  of  601  applicants  for  membership 
and  the  Recording  Secretary  General,  upoi 
motion  of  the  Vice-President  General  m 
Charge  of  Organization  of  Chapters,  set 
onded  by  the  Historian  General,  cast  tlffl 
ballot  for  these  applicants,  and  the  Cha^ 
declared  them  duly  elected  members  of  th 
National  Society,  Daughters  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution. 

The  Vice-President  General  in  Charge 
of  Organization  of  Chapters  reported  as 
follows : 

Madam  President  General  and  Members  of  the 
National  Board  of  Management: 

Through  their  respective  State  Regents  the 
following  Chapter  Regents  are  presented  for 
confirmation : 

Mrs.  Marian  Van  Epps  S.  Clancey,  of  Jack* 
son,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Carrie  Parker  Bryson,  of  Fullerton, 
Neb. 

Miss  Alpha  Christian.,  of  McCook,  Neb.    I 

Mrs.  Emma  Weeks  Roberts,  of  Lancaster, 
N.  H. 

Mrs.  Olive  M.  Osborn  Coe,  of  Burton,  Ohiq& 

Mrs.  Almira  Stebbins  Lloyd,  of  Couders* 
port,  Pa. 
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Mrs.  Jane  E.  S.  Hughes,  of  Latrobe,  Pa. 
Mrs.    Maria    Louise    Gove,    of    Watertown, 
S.  D. 

Mrs.  Emma  S.  Thomas,  of  Blakely,  Ga. 
Miss  Amy  E.  Gilbert,  of  State  Center,  Iowa. 
Also  the  reappointment  of  Mrs.  Ruth  Dick- 
inson Berry,  of  Bentonville,  Ark.;  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Harsha  Patton,  of  Peebles,  Ohio. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Frances  Ingraham  Mann, 
Vice-President  General  in  Charge  of 
Organization  of  Chapters. 

Report  accepted  on  motion  of  the  Cor- 
responding Secretary  General,  seconded  by 
the  Registrar  General. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, in  the  absence  of  the  Treasurer  Gen- 
eral, read  first  the  names  of  those  deceased, 


the  board  rising  in  token  of  sympathy ;  then 
of  those  who  had  resigned.  On  motion  of 
the  Historian  General,  seconded  by  the 
Vice-President  General  in  Charge  of  Or- 
ganization of  Chapters,  the  resignations 
were  accepted.  The  names  of  those  to  be 
dropped  and  reinstated  were  read  and  ap- 
propriate action  taken. 

On  motion  of  the  Vice-President  Gen- 
eral in  Charge  of  Organization  of  Chap- 
ters,  seconded   by   the    Historian   General, 
the  meeting  adjourned  at  11. 10  a.m. 
Respectfully  submitted, 
Marie  Wilkinson  Hodgkins, 
Recording  Secretary  General. 

Approved  January  3,  1912. 


Preliminary  Announcement    of  Railroad 

Committee 

To  Persons  Desiring  to  Attend  the  Twenty- First  Continental  Congress  of  the 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  Washington,  D.  C, 

April    13  to  20  Inclusive,    1912 


The  Trunk  Line  Association,  embracing 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  Buffalo, 
Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  Railroad,  Central 
Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  Railroad,  Delaware  &  Hudson  Com- 
pany, Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western 
Railroad,  Erie  Railroad,  Lehigh  Valley 
Railroad,  New  York  Central  &  Hudson 
River  Railroad,  New  York,  Ontario  & 
Western  Railway,  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railway  and  the 
West  Shore  Railroad,  have  agreed  to  au- 
thorize the  usual  concession  of  a  fare  and 
three-fifths  on  the  Certificate  Plan  to  per- 
sons attending  the  Continental  Congress  of 
April,  19 1 2. 

The  "New  England  Passenger  Associa- 
tion, with  the  territory  east  of  New  York 
State;  the  Southeastern  Passenger  Associa- 
tion, with  the  territory  south  of  the  Ohio 
and  Potomac,  and  east  of  the  Mississippi 
rivers,  will  probably  make  the  same  con- 
cession. 

The  Central  Passenger  Association  has 
not  yet  made  decision  in  the  matter  of  re- 
duced fares,  but  its  participation,  if  con- 
ceded, will  be  on  a  basis  of  not  less  than 
two  cents  per  mile. 


The  Western  Passenger  Association,  ter- 
ritory west  of  Chicago,  Peoria  and  St. 
Louis,  to  and  including  Denver,  Colo.,  and 
Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  advise  that  it  is  imprac- 
ticable to  make  special  arrangements  for 
the  Continental  Congress,  but  state  that 
fares  in  a  large  part  of  their  territory  are 
now  on  a  basis  of  two  cents  per  mile. 

The  Trans-Continental  Passenger  Asso- 
ciation will  give  a  definite  report  when 
their  Committee  in  Charge  of  Excursion 
rates  from  the  Pacific  Coast  have  decided 
upon  the  special  reduction  in  fares,  which 
will  be  authorized  for  conventions  and 
meetings  to  be  held  in  the  East  in  19 12. 

General  Instructions 

For  Persons  Attending  the  Twenty-First  Continental 
Congress,  N.  S.,  D.  A.  R.  April,  1912 

A  reduction  of  fare  and  three-fifths  on 
the  Certificate  Plan  has  been  secured.  Read 
carefully  the  following  instructions : 

i. — Tickets  at  the  regular  full  one-way 
first-class  fare  for  the  going  journey  may  be 
secured  within  three  days  (exclusive  of 
Sunday)  prior  to  and  during  the  first  three 
days  of  the  meeting.    The  announced  open- 
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ing  date  of  the  meeting  is  April  13  and  the 
closing  date  is  April  20,  consequently  you 
can  obtain  your  going  ticket  and  certificate 
not  earlier  than  April  10  nor  later  than 
April  15.  Be  sure  that,  when  purchasing 
your  going  ticket,  you  request  a  certificate. 
Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  asking  for  a 
receipt. 

2. — Present  yourself  at  the  railroad  sta- 
tion for  ticket  and  certificate  at  least  thirty 
minutes  before  departure  of  train  on  which 
you  will  begin  your  journey. 

3. — Certificates  are  not  kept  at  all  sta- 
tions. If  you  inquire  at  your  home  station 
you  can  ascertain  whether  certificates  and 
through  tickets  can  be  obtained  to  place  of 
meeting.  If  not  obtainable  at  your  home 
station,  the  agent  will  inform  you  at  what 
station  they  can  be  obtained.  You  can,  in 
such  case,  purchase  a  local  ticket  thence, 
and  there  purchase  through  ticket  and 
secure  certificate  to  place  of  meeting. 

4. — Immediately  on  your  arrival  at  the 
meeting  present  your  certificate  to  the  in- 
dorsing officer,  Mrs.  H.  P.  Mcintosh. 

5. — It  has  been  arranged  that  the  special 
agent  of  the  .Trunk  Line  Association  will 
be  in  attendance  on  April  17  and  18,  from 
9  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.,  to  validate  certificates. 
A  fee  of  25  cents  will  be  charged  at  the 
meeting  for  each  certificate  validated.  If 
you  arrive  at  the  meeting  and  leave  for  home 
again  prior  to  the  special  agent's  arrival,  or 
if  you  arrive  at  the  meeting  later  than 
April  18  after  the  special  agent  has  left, 
you  cannot  have  your  certificate  validated, 
and  consequently  you  will  not  get  the  bene- 
fit of  the  reduction  on  the  home  journey. 
No  refund  of  fare  will  be  made  on  account 
of  failure  to  have  certificate  validated. 

6. — So  as  to  prevent  disappointment,  it 
must  be  understood  that  the  reduction  on 
the  return  journey  is  not  guaranteed,  but  is 
contingent  on  an  attendance  at  the  meeting 
of  not  less  than  one  hundred  persons  hold- 
ing regularly  issued  certificates  obtained 
from  ticket  agents  at  starting  points,  show- 
ing payment  of  regular  full  one-way  first- 
class  fare  of  not  less  than  75  cents  on  going 
journey. 

7. — If  the  necessary  minimum  of  one 
hundred  certificates  are  presented  to  the 
special  agent  and  your  certificate  is  duly 
validated,  you  will  be  entitled  up  to  and  in- 
cluding April  24  to  a  continuous  passage 
ticket  by  the  same  route  over  which  you 
made  the  going  journey  at  three-fifths  of 


the  regular  one-way  first-class  fare  to  the 
point  at  which  your  certificate  was  issued. 

8. — Certificates  are  not  transferable,  and 
return  tickets  secured  upon  certificates  are 
not  transferable. 

9. — Be  particular  to  have  the  certificates 
properly  filled  out  and  certified  by  the  rail- 
road agent  from  whom  you  purchased  your 
going  ticket,  as  the  reduction  on  return  will 
apply  only  to  the  point  at  which  such 
through  ticket  was  purchased. 

Hotels. 
European  Plan. 

The  New  Willard,  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
and  Fourteenth  Street.  Rates,  single  room, 
with  bath,  $4  per  day  and  upward;  double 
room,  with  bath,  $5  per  day  and  upward. 

The  Raleigh,  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and 
Twelfth  Street.  Rates,  single  room,  $2  per 
day  and  upward;  double  room,  $3  per  day 
and  upward. 

European  and  American  Plan. 

The  Arlington,  Vermont  Avenue  be- 
tween H  and  I  Streets.  Rates,  single  room, 
$2  per  day  and  upward;  double  room,  $3 
per  day  and  upward.  American  plan,  $2.50 
per  day  additional  each  person. 

Ebbitt  House,  Fourteenth  and  F  Streets. 
Rates,  European  play,  $1.50  per  day; 
American  plan,  $3  per  day  and  upward. 

The  Normandie,  Fifteenth  and  I  Streets. 
Rates,  European  plan,  $1.50  per  day  and 
upward;  American  plan,  $2.50  per  day  and 
upward. 

The  Brighton,  2123  California  Street. 
Rates,  one  room  and  bath,  $2.50  per  day 
and  upward;  suite  of  two  rooms  and  bath, 
$5  per  day  and  upward ;  cafe,  American  and 
European  plan. 

American  Plan. 

The  Grafton,  Connecticut  Avenue  and 
De  Sales  Street.  Rates,  single  rooms,  $3 
per  day  and  upward;  double  room,  $6  per 
day  and  upward. 

The  Buckingham  Hotel,  920  Fifteenth 
Street.     Rates,  $2.50  per  day  and  upward. 

The  Dewey  Hotel,  Fourteenth  and  L 
Streets.  Rates,  $3  per  day  and  upward; 
$17.50  per  week  and  upward. 

Hotel  Gordon,  Sixteenth  and  I  Streets. 
Rates,  $3  per  day  and  upward. 

The  Hamilton,  Fourteenth  and  K 
Streets.    Rates,  $2.50  per  day  and  upward. 

Hotel    Richmond,    Seventeenth    and    H 
Streets.    Rates,  $3.50  per  day  and  upward. 
Mrs.  Ben  Gray,  Jr., 
Chairman  of  Railroad  Committee. 


Whiting,  Lillian.  "  The  Brownings : 
Their  Life  and  Art."  Boston:  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.     $2.50  net. 

Biographical  literature  does  not  attract 
the  casual  reader  unless  the  subject  and  its 
treatment  possess  qualities  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary, and  so  very  much  has  been  written 
about  the  Brownings  that  their  unique  per- 
sonalities, however  extraordinary,  would 
seem  to  have  nothing  left  which  would 
further  illuminate  them.  This  work 
proves,  upon  reading,  to  be  its  own  justi- 
fication, and  every  lover  of  Elizabeth  Bar- 
rett and  Robert  Browning  will  gratefully 
thank  Miss  Whiting  for  the  added  lights, 
with  their  glow  of  warmth  and  color,  with 
which  she  helps  us  to  view  these  poet 
lovers. 

Miss  Whiting  has  had  exceptional  op- 
portunities for  studying  the  lives  and  the 
influences  surrounding  them,  of  these  two 
gifted  people,  by  a  close  friendship  and  as- 
sociation with  their  son,  the  famous  and 
gifted  scupltor,  Robert  Barrett  Browning, 
at  whose  beautiful  home  in  Florence  much 
of  the  present  work  was  written. 

The  author  also  gratefully  acknowledges 
her  indebtedness  to  Edith,  Contessa  Ru- 
cellai  (ndta  Bronson),  whose  kindness 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  this  volume  a  num- 
ber of  hitherto  unpublished  letters  written 
by  Robert  Browning  to  her  mother,  Mrs. 
Arthur  Bronson,  which  show  the  strength 
of  this  friendship,  which  warmed  with  a 
beautiful  tenderness  the  later  years  of  the 
poet's    life,    after    his    beloved    wife,    his 

lyric  love,"  had  been  taken  from  him. 

Surely  the  most  exquisite  romance  of 
modern  life  is  this  immortal  idyl  of  poetry, 
genius  and  love,  which  lasted  the  fifteen 
years  of  the  united  life  of  the  Brownings. 

This  volume  divides  the  story  of  their 
lives  into  three  periods — that  of  the  sep- 
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arate  life  of  each  up  to  the  time  of  their 
marriage;  their  married  life,  passed  in  the 
enchantment  of  their  beloved  Italy,  and  his 
life  after  her  death. 

It  is  a  marvel  that  we  can  scarcely  com- 
prehend that  there  existed  in  this  world 
two  such  rare  spirits,  endowed  with  ardent 
personality,  genius,  appreciation  and  the 
richest  capacities  for  giving  and  receiving 
the  joys  of  life,  and  that  they  should  have 
met  and  woven  the  golden  threads  of  their 
lives  into  the  perfect  fabric  which  glows 
with  a  lustre  that  will  never  fade.  After 
they  met  there  was  no  life  possible  for  these 
two  apart.  Miss  Whiting  gives  a  delight- 
ful account  of  their  subsequent  life  together 
in  Italy  with  an  environment  that  was 
ideal,  mingling  from  time  to  time  with 
friends  whose  genius  was  as  brilliant  as 
their  own,  for  there  were  Tennyson,  Car- 
lyle,  Rossetti,  Landor,  Harriet  Martineau 
and  many  others.  They  both  had  a  genius 
for  friendships,  a  capacity  that  is  rare. 

Miss  Whiting  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  all  biographers  of  Robert  Browning 
record  that  it  was  during  this  first  period 
of  their  married  life,  while  living  in  Pisa, 
that  the  "  Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese  " 
were  made  known  to  him,  but  she  declares 
on  the  authority  of  Robert  Barrett  Brown- 
ing that  his  mother  did  not  present  his 
father  with  them  until  two  years  later,  hav- 
ing withheld  them  on  account  of  a  misun- 
derstanding. Mrs.  Browning's  delicate 
health  compelled  her  to  live  a  very  sheltered 
life,  and  what  more  exquisite  evidence  of 
the  tender  care  with  which  she  was  guarded 
could  be  shown  than  the  letter  in  which 
she  writes:  "  .  .  .  My  head  goes  round 
sometimes.  I  was  never  happy  before  in 
my  life.  .  .  .  And  when  I  am  so  good 
as  to  let  myself,  be  carried  upstairs,  and  so 
angelical  as  to  sit  still  on  the  sofa,  and  so 
considerate  as  not  to  put  my  foot  into  a 
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puddle,  why,  my  duty  is  considered  done  to 
a  perfection  worthy  all  adoration.  .  .  ." 
Their  life  together  was  such  a  beautiful 
romance  as  to  be  almost  sacred  and  consti- 
tutes a  message  not  less  in  value  than  their 
poems.  Robert  Browning  lived  twenty- 
eight  years  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  and 
these  were  years  of  development,  growth 
and  fulfillment.  During  this  period  was 
established  that  friendship  with  Mrs.  Bron- 
son  and  her  daughter  Edith,  which  enriched 
his  desolated  life,  and  of  which  we  have 
evidence  in  the  hitherto  unpublished  letters 
included  in  this  volume.  Miss  Whiting 
announced  that  this  would  be  her  most  im- 
portant work,  and  the  result  has  been  all 
that  could  be  desired,  for  it  is  one  of  the 
most  delightful  volumes  of  biography  ever 
written  and  with  a  spirit  of  most  sympa- 
thetic understanding. 

Corelli,  Marie.  "  The  Life  Everlasting." 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany. $1.35. 
Miss  Corelli  has  written  a  lengthy 
prologue  to  this,  her  latest  novel,  in  which 
she  emphatically  defines  her  views  on  cer- 
tain subjects.  From  the  time  she  began  to 
write  she  had  the  desire  and  intention  to 
present  a  certain  principle  or  science  of  life, 
if  a  bewildered  reviewer  may  so  express  it, 
and  this  book  is  one  of  a  series  planned  for 
the  purpose  of  presenting  these  principles 
and  her  irrefutable  solutions  of  problems 
which  to  our  less  penetrating  minds  have 
remained  unanswered.  Others  of  the  series 
were  "  A  Romance  of  Two  Worlds," 
"  Ardath,"  "  The  Soul  of  Lilith,"  "  Barab- 
bas,"  "  The  Sorrows  of  Satan,"  and  "  The 
Master  Christian."  The  author  says  that 
"  all  are  the  result  of  a  deliberately  con- 
ceived plan  and  intention  and  are  linked  to- 
gether by  one  theory." 

It  was  not  her  desire  to  present  this 
theory  in  the  form  of  novels,  but  she  real- 
ized that  it  was  the  only  means  by  which 
she  could  reach  our  shiftless  minds.  Miss 
Corelli  seems  to  be  a  little  severe  upon  a 
public  which,  on  the  whole,  has  been  very 
appreciative  of  her  really  rare  gifts — her 
imagination,  which  is  extraordinary;  her 
intellectual  capacity,  and  her  power  of 
word-painting,  which  is  exceptional. 

If  we  can  "  think  with  "  the  author,  as 
she  asks  us  to  do,  there  is  no  doubt  but  a 
blessed  and  radiant  light  will  illumine  our 
habitually  much  clouded  vision;  the  diffi- 


culty is  to  do  it.  The  author  certainly  ad- 
dresses us  from  the  serene  heights  of  a  very 
high  Parnassus  and  has  a  sincere  desire  to 
help  others  to  place  their  feet  firmly  on  the 
blessed  ground  beside  her. 

The  idea  of  the  story  is  that  there  is  no 
death,  and  the  characters  brought  together 
in  these  pages  are  those  who  have  known 
each  other,  have  loved  and  hated,  been 
brought  together  and  separated  in  various 
other  existences. 

The  participants  in  this  world-long  love 
affair  have  passed  through  many  trials  and 
have  been  kept  apart  sometimes  by  their 
own  hesitancy,  sometimes  by  a  relentless 
fate.  In  this  story  they  meet,  the  heroine 
the  guest  on  a  sumptuous  yacht  and  the  hero 
on  an  even  more  marvelous  one  which  sud- 
denly appears  beside  them  on  the  high  seas. 
They  "  recognize  "  each  other  at  once  and 
their  love-making  scorns  much  preliminary 
skirmishing,  although  the  heroine,  a  little 
unsure  of  herself,  goes  away  to  one  of  those 
marvelous  places  which  no  one  in  the  world 
would  ever  be  able  to  find  but  Miss  Corelli, 
even  though  her  directions  are  perfectly 
plain.  There  the  fearless  lady  goes  through 
many  tests  in  which  most  of  us  would  fail. 
She  finally  wins  that  which  she  is  seeking 
and  which  we  would  all  be  in  luck  if  we 
could  find,  for  it  was  confidence,  and 
power,  and  perfect  love,  and  perfect  faith. 
At  the  end  of  these  few  weeks  she  is  united 
with  her  love  and  they  sail  away  on  his 
wonderful  yacht  and  exist  in  a  state  of 
exalted  bliss  only  to  be  dreamed  of  by  the 
less  worthy. 

Dreiser,  Theodore.  "  Jennie  Gerhardt." 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  $1.35. 
This  is  a  novel  of  which  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  give  the  right  impression — one 
that  the  present  reviewer  considers  among 
the  few  great  novels  presented  in  many 
years,  and  yet  one  that  many  may  find  un- 
pleasant, perhaps  offensive.  But  if  the  hon- 
est, earnest  purpose  of  the  author,  which  is 
as  unmistakable  and  ever  present  as  the  air 
we  breathe,  is  taken  into  consideration,  the 
reader  is  apt  to  admit  at  the  close  of  this 
strong,  gripping  story  of  life,  not  as  we  like 
it,  but  as  it  is  lived,  that  it  is  far  more 
moral  in  effect  than  the  books  whose 
morality  is  announced  on  each  page.  We 
are  not  asserting  that  the  mantle  of  Flau- 
bert has  fallen  upon  Mr.  Dreiser,  but  many 
have  tried  it  on  whom  it  would  not  fit  so 
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well,  for  he  has  done  a  big  thing  in  a  big 
manner.  It  is  not  a  book  to  be  read  and 
judged  hastily,  and  we  realize  the  appeal 
against  such  judgment  in  the  unwearied 
multiplication  of  detail  by  which  we  grow 
to  know  Jennie  with  a  perfect  understand- 
ing, and  from  the  beginning  we  know  she 
is  doomed;  that  the  circumstances  of  her 
poverty,  her  very  goodness,  foreshadowed 
the  tragedy  which  was  inevitable. 

"  The  spirit  of  Jennie — who  shall  ex- 
press it  ?  .  .  .  When  the  soft,  low  call 
of  the  wood-doves,  those  spirits  of  the  sum- 
mer, came  out  of  the  distance,  she  would 
incline  her  head  and  listen,  the  whole  spirit- 
ual quality  of  it  dropping  like  silver  bub- 
bles into  her  own  great  heart." 

She  was  sweet  and  good  and  tender,  and 
she  was  made  of  and  for  love  and  sacrifice 
— more  especially  sacrifice.  Womankind 
can  be  divided  into  two  classes — those 
whose  pleasure  it  is  to  receive  and  those 
whose  joy  in  life  is  to  give.  To  the  woman 
of  the  latter  class  it  is  an  absolute  necessity 
to  feel  that  some  one  needs  her.  Her  only 
joy  is  in  knowing  that  her  love  and  minis- 
trations give  happiness  to  the  loved  one, 
whether  it  be  parent,  husband  or  child,  and 
usually  that  woman's  love  is  great  enough 
that  it.  is  given  in  equal  abundance  to  each. 
To  this  class,  with  its  deep  maternal  in- 
stinct, Jennie  belonged,  and  love  for  her 
patient  mother,  her  brothers  and  sisters  in 
their  utmost  poverty  was  the  force  that 
pushed  her  into  the  stream  whose  current 
carried  her  into  the  deep,  pitiless  pool  where, 
when  she  would  have  escaped,  the  hand  she 
loved  pushed  her  back.  The  reader's  heart 
aches  with  the  knowledge  that  life  is  like 
this— the  gray  hopelessness,  the  inevitable 
doom,  that  follows  human  error.  The 
character  of  Lester  Kane  is  not  less  per- 
fectly drawn  than  Jennie.  He  is  the  typi- 
cal, aggressive,  confident  business  man.  He 
has  wealth  and  it  must  serve  him.  He  is 
utterly  selfish,  as  Jennie  is  absolutely  with- 
out selfishness.  He  does  not  want  to  con- 
sider anything  that  might  be  a  curtailment 
of  his  privileges;  he  is  never  quite  sure 
what  he  wants  to  do ;  he  will  think  it  over, 
not  now,  but  some  time  he  will  decide,  and 
when  he  does  it  is  too  late.  He  has  ruined 
his  own  life,  his  own  happiness,  and  that 
of  the  women  he  loved  and  wanted  for  his 
wife,  but  did  not  realize  it — the  woman 
who  loved  him  perfectly. 

Perhaps  the  book  seems  cruel,  but  in  our 


hearts  we  know  that  it  is  life  that  is  cruel 
and  the  book  is  true.  Mr.  Dreiser's  first 
book,  "  Sister  Carrie,"  indicated  his  capa- 
bilities, and  this  one  proves  his  power. 

Farnol,    Jeffery.      "  The    Money    Moon." 
New  York :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    $i .25. 

How  much  you  will  enjoy  Mr.  Farnol's 
new  book  will  depend  upon  the  mood  you 
are  in.  With  some  books  it  depends  upon 
your  literary  appreciation,  or  upon  a  num- 
ber of  others  things,  but  in  this  case  it  is 
just  the  mood  you  are  in.  If  you  happen  to 
be  tired  of  problems  that  make  you  think 
and  hurt  your  head  and  your  heart,  of  con- 
ditions to  be  righted,  and  beliefs  to  be  read- 
justed, and  you  just  want  a  happy,  impossi- 
ble romance  of  the  Land  of  the  Never  Can 
Be,  Mr.  Farnol  will  take  your  hand  and 
laughingly  lead  you  for  a  few  care-free 
hours  through  the  sunny  fields  and  shady 
lanes  of  that  Arcady.  If  you  are  not  want- 
ing to  go  dreaming  you  may  call  it  a  silly 
book,  so  consult  your  mood. 

A  disconsolate  American  millionaire 
whose  heart  is  broken  and  whose  life 
is  bare  because  his  love  has  forsaken  him 
to  marry  a  duke  starts  out  on  a  walking 
tour  through  the  country  of  Kent  to  find 
surcease  of  sorrow.  And  he  finds  it.  Small 
Porges  discovers  him  by  the  wayside  and, 
with  the  wisdom  of  the  young,  leads  him 
straight  to  the  most  efficacious  healer  to  be 
found  in  the  Land  of  Arcady.  The  healer 
is  Small  Porges's  aunt,  and  she  is  young 
and  lovely  and  very  sweet ;  hence  her  power 
as  a  healer.  She  takes  the  suppliant  as  a 
boarder;  but  all  is  not  serene,  for  Porges 
confides  that  on  account  of  the  mortgage 
he  must  go  adventuring  for  a  pot  of  gold. 
The  hero  is  very  anxious  to  find  this  for 
Porges  to  lay  at  the  lovely  lady's  feet,  but 
there  are  difficulties  put  in  the  way  by  the 
lady  herself,  and  even  after  Porges,  in  the 
shining  light  of  the  golden  Money  Moon, 
digs  up  a  great  bag  of  yellow  sovereigns  the 
difficulties  still  persist.  But  in  the  happy 
days  in  Arcady  love  always  finds  a  way. 
This  Mr.  Farnol  knows  very  well  and  he 
tells  the  smiling  and  slightly  anxious  reader 
how  it  all  came  out.  The  old  soldier  and 
the  sailor  (who  makes  you  think  a  little 
of  "  The  Ancient  ")  and  the  dear  adopted 
aunt  contribute  to  the  pleasure  of  these 
days  in  Arcady. 
Kerfoot,  J.  B.    "  Broadway."    Boston  and 
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New  York.     Houghton,  Mifflin  Com- 
pany.    $2.00. 

This  is  a  charming,  whimsical  book, 
clever  and  impressionistic,  as  are  the  de- 
lightful drawings  with  which  Mr.  Lester 
Hornby  has  illustrated  it.  Text  and  pic- 
tures are  in  exquisite  accord  and  produce  a 
beautiful  book.  Mr.  Kerfoot  essays  a  sub- 
tle thing.  To  imprison  the  personality  of 
Broadway,  the  most  wonderful  and  inter- 
esting street  in  the  world,  with  its  kaleido- 
scopic phases,  its  life  and  vitality,  within 
the  pages  of  a  book.  He  achieves  success 
and  at  the  same  time  leaves  a  persisting 
impression  of  his  own  personality. 

We  are  taken  from  Bowling  Green  to 
De  Heere  Straat,  where  the  Burgomaster, 
Martin  Cregier,  built  a  tavern,  and  here 
was  the  beginning  of  the  Great  Highway. 
Mr.  Kerfoot  conducts  us,  now  in  a  fanci- 
ful, now  in  a  reflectful,  perhaps  in  a  gos- 
sipy mood,  up  this  infantile  Broadway. 
He  pauses  here  and  there  in  reminiscent 
mood.  At  26  Broadway,  the  home  of  the 
Standard  Oil,  we  are  reminded  that  once 
there  stood  the  house  where  Alexander 
Hamilton  lay  awake  at  night  working  out 
the  fiscal  policy  of  a  new  republic.  We 
pass  up  the  old  road  which  connected  Bow- 
ery Lane  and  Greenwich  Village,  then  to 
the  bend  where  Grace  Church  makes  a 
landmark.  We  glimpse  the  life  at  Union 
Square  and  Madison  Square.  We  look 
into  the  lighted  windows  at  Martin's,  and 
on  up  the  ever-growing  and  more  im- 
pressive Broadway.  The  historical  associa- 
tions are  rich  all  the  way,  and  its  com- 
mercial, theatrical  and  hotel  life  is  touched 
here  and  there;  but  the  pauses  are  brief 
and  sketchy,  for  the  way  is  long.  We  have 
yet  to  reach  Columbus  Circle,  and  on  out 
to  I92d  Street  we  are  still  looking  up 
Broadway  as  it  trails  off  to  Albany.  The 
book  will  prove  a  delight  to  every  fasci- 
nated lover  of  New  York. 

Davenport,    Charles.      "  Benedict."      New 
York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.    $2.00  net. 


This  important  book  on  eugenics  is  dedi- 
cated to  Mrs.  E.  H.  Harriman,  in  grateful 
recognition   of   the   assistance  she  has  ren- 
dered to  research  upon  this  subject.     It  is  a 
most    carefully    and    thoroughly    prepared 
work  on  a  subject  of  most  vital  importance 
to  the  race.    Advances  in  our  knowledge  of 
heredity  have  improved  our  plants  and  ani- 
mals, and  Mr.  Davenport  wishes  to  awaken 
a   realization   of   the   potentialities   of   the 
science  of  heredity  in  its  application  to  man. 
A   vast   amount   of   investigation   into   the 
laws  of  the  inheritance  of  human  traits  will 
be   required   before   it   will   be   possible   to 
give  definite  instruction  as  to  fit  marriage 
matings.     Our  social  problems  still  remain 
problems,  and  must  continue  to  do  so  while 
much  investigation  goes  on.     The  advances 
made  so  far  are  chiefly  in  the  methods  of 
study,    and    these    methods    are   what    this 
present  volume  concerns  itself  with. .  The 
suggestions  made   are    by   no   means   final, 
but  include  the  most  probable  conclusions, 
and  their  essential  truth  will  be  recognized. 
Mr.  Davenport  thinks  that  modern  med- 
icine is  responsible  for  the  loss  of  apprecia- 
tion of   the  power  of   heredity,   it   having 
had  its  attention  too  exclusively  focused  on 
germs  and  conditions  of  life,  and  so  neglect- 
ing the  personal  element  that  helps  deter- 
mine the  course  of  every  disease.     He  be- 
lieves it  has  forgotten  the  fundamental  fact 
that   all  men   are  created   bound  by   their 
protoplasmic  make-up  and  unequal  in  their 
powers   and   responsibilities. 

The  Eugenics  Record  Office  is  devoted 
to  this  movement  and  wishes  every  person 
who  is  willing  to  do  so  to  record  his  heri- 
tage and  place  the  record  on  file  at  the 
Record  Office.  You  are  asked  to  drop  a 
postal  card  to  the  office  in  question,  at  Cold 
Spring  Harbor,  N.  Y.,  and  ask  for  the 
blank  schedule  they  furnish.  They  further 
state  that  all  data  thus  received  will  be 
held  confidential.  In  the  preparation  of 
this  volume  the  author  was  aided  by  Prof. 
James  Field,  of  the  University  of  Chicago; 
Miss  Amy  B.  Eaton,  Prof.  E.  B.  Wilson, 
and  many  others. 


"  Such  was  the  winter's  awful  sight 
For  many  a  dreary  day  and  night, 
What  time  our  country's  hope  forlorn, 
Of  every  needed  comfort  shorn, 
Lay  housed  within  a  hurried  tent, 
Where  every  keen  blast  found  a  rent, 
And  oft  the  snow  was  seen  to  sift 
Along  the  floor  its  piling  drift, 
Or,  mocking  the  scant  blankets'  fold, 
Across  the  night-couch  frequent  rolled; 
Where  every  path  by  a  soldier  beat, 

Or  every  track  where  a  sentinel  stood, 
Still  held  the  print  of  naked  'feet, 

And  oft  the  crimson  stains  of  blood," 

jk  £fe  iji  jte  Ate  Ate 

"  Such  was  the  winter  that  prevailed 
Within  the  crowded,  frozen  gorge; 

Such  were  the  horrors  that  assailed 
The  patriot  band  at  Valley  Forge." 
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The  Valley  Forge  of  To-Day 


By  Henry  S.  Curtis,  Ph.  D. 


It  was  Christmas  time,  and  because  it  is 
the  quietest  and  most  retired  spot  conceiv- 
able, I  slipped  away  to  Valley  Forge  for 
a  few  daj^s'  rest. 

Standing  on  the  veranda  of  the  Wash- 
ington Inn  preparatory  to  starting  out,  I 
looked  up  the  gorge  of  Valley  Creek  to- 
wards the  wooded  and  precipitous  hill 
which  William  Penn,  while  lost  on  one  of 
his  exploring  expeditions,  had  called  Mount 
Misery.  At  my  left  stood  Mount  Joy,  so- 
called  by  Penn  because  from  its  summit  he 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  Schuylkill,  and 
thus  located  himself. 

It  was  on  the  shaggy  slopes  of  Mount 
Joy  that  Washington  pitched  his  tents,  but, 
despite  the  suffering  of  his  army  during  that 
awful  winter  in  camp,  and  the  grief  of  a 
nation  which  the  spot  suggests  to  all,  the 
joy  of  Penn  has  prevailed,  and  the  hill  still 
bears  the  name,  which  is  an  enduring  token 
of  his  gratitude. 

The  name — Valley  Forge — suggests  that 
the  camp  was  located  in  a  valley,  but  in 
reality  it  took  its  name  from  the  Valley — 
the  stream,  or  creek,  which  flows  through 
a  narrow  gorge,  between  Mount  Misery 
and  Mount  Joy.  The  camp  ground  on  the 
bleak  sides  of  Mount  Joy  was  swept  by 
the  bitter  winds  which  hurled  themselves 
down   the   Schuylkill,   and   were   funneled 


into  the  narrow  gorge.  It  formed  the  quad- 
rant of  a  circle,  whose  center  was  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Valley  and  the  Schuylkill,  and 
near  which  the  headquarters  was  located. 
Three  lines  of  fortifications,  running  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  Valley  on  the  one  side 
to  a  point  near  the  Schuylkill  on  the  other, 
had  been  drawn  around  this  center.  It  can 
readily  be  seen  that  this  rendered  the  posi- 
tion easy  of  defense ;  and  its  location,  twenty 
miles  from  Philadelphia,  enabled  Wash- 
ington to  keep  an  eye  on  the  enemy. 

But  it  proved  that  the  enemy  which  the 
American  army  faced  that  winter  was  not 
an  enemy  in  red  coats,  with  powder  and 
ball,  but  hunger  and  storm  and  lack  of 
clothing.  By  these  forces  the  camp  was 
beleaguered  day  and  night,  and  against  their 
poisoned  arrows  the  earthen  breastworks 
and  log  cabins  were  but  a  scanty  defense. 
The  outer  line  of  these  fortifications  has 
now  disappeared  through  the  cultivation  of 
the  land,  but  the  inner  line  of  earth  works 
and  forts  is  still  well  preserved. 

The  briar  and  bramble  covered  hillside, 
including  the  breastworks,  now  belongs  to 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  The  defenses 
are  about  three  feet  high  at  the  highest 
point,  and  three  or  four  feet  broad.  The 
State  drives  follow  them  closely,  giving  a 
good  view  to  the  occupants  of  a  carriage. 
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Nearby  is  the  monument  to  John  Water- 
man, the  only  man  of  all  the  multitude  who 
perished  that  winter,  whose  grave  is 
marked.  It  was  learned  that  he  was  the 
commissary  of  a  Rhode  Island  regiment 
and  that  State  voted  ten  thousand  dollars 
for  a  memorial,  but  failed  to  secure  a  site. 
The  present  monument  was  erected  by  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 

In  the  woods  across  the  road  the  founda- 
tions of  the  soldiers'  cabins  can  still  be  seen. 
These  cabins  were  built  of  logs,  and  meas- 
ured twelve  by  fourteen  feet,  each  cabin  ac- 
commodating twelve  men.  That  the  wind 
might  not  creep  in  from  below,  the  earth 
was  excavated  for  about  a  foot  and  a  half, 
and  these  excavations  have  never  been  en- 
tirely rilled  in.  The  army  was  without 
tents,  and  this  method  of  encamping  was 
suggested  to  Washington  by  his  experience 
as  a  frontiersman. 

As  I  stood  on  the  hilltop  the  snow  be- 
gan to  fall  and  the  wind  swept  fiercely  up 
from  the  Schuylkill.  The  flakes  sifted  gen- 
tly down  among  the  trees,  and  the  scene  was 
transformed  before  my  eyes.  In  place  of 
the  barren  hillside  I  seemed  to  see  long 
avenues  of  log  cabins;  the  drill  of  the  bat- 
tered troops;  the  half-awake  groups  around 
the  fires;  the  ragged  sentinel  pacing  the 
ramparts;  the  hospitals,  and  the  long 
trenches  of  the  dead. 

That  night  I  found  myself  alone  in  the 
living  room  of  the  inn,  and,  blowing  out 
the  lamp,  I  drew  my  chair  close  to  the  open 
fire.  Outside  the  wind  was  moaning  in  the 
pine  trees  and  pelting  the  snow  like  bullets 
against  the  window  panes.  What  a  night 
for  a  ghost  from  the  hillside  to  walk 
abroad ! 

Gradually  the  winter  of  '77-'78  began 
to  take  form  before  me.  I  saw  the  head- 
quarters, the  camp  on  the  rolling  hillside, 
and  the  long  lines  of  encircling  ramparts. 

It  is  a  day  of  council,  and  down  the 
Valley  road  come  Wayne  and  Lafayette, 
while  Knox  and  Varnum  and  Muhlenberg 
approach  along  the  old  State  road.  The 
General  greets  each  with  a  stately  polite- 
ness. The  time  is  urgent  and  grave  anxiety 
is  on  every  face.  The  soldiers  have  not 
been  paid.  More  than  half  are  without 
shoes,  or  hats,  or  coats.  They  are  freezing 
by  scores  in  their  cabins,  and  many  must 
have  feet  or  hands  amputated  to  save  their 
lives.  The  eleven  hospitals  are  more  than 
full,  and  the  beat  of  the  muffled  drum  ap- 


pals the  camp.  Will  they  hoid  Out?  Can 
human  fortitude  and  patriotism  stand  longer 
against  past  defeat,  the  rigors  of  the  cold, 
the  gnawings  of  hunger,  and  the  presence 
of  the  Angel  of  Death,  enduring  all  for  a 
country  which  has  shown  no  substantial 
proof  of  its  gratitude?  What  is  to  be 
done?  Already  Washington  has  written 
to  all  his  personal  friends,  telling  them  the 
state  of  the  army,  and  begging  for  a  loan 
or  contribution  of  money  to  pay  his  men. 

But  this  is  only  one  of  the  problems  con- 
fronting the  group  of  officers.  What  of 
the  enemy?  Will  there  be  an  attack?  Can 
five  thousand  half-fed,  half-clad,  poorly 
armed  volunteers  hold  the  position  against 
the  seventeen  thousand  British  regulars  in 
Philadelphia? 

Orders  have  come  from  Congress  to 
"  carry  on  a  winter  campaign  against  the 
enemy  with  vigor  and  success."  There  is 
no  need  of  discussing  this  order — all  know 
it  would  be  madness.  Yet,  to  disobey  may 
mean  the  removal  of  the  command  from 
Washington.  Congress  for  some  time  has 
been  discussing  the  advisability  of  putting 
Gates  or  Lee  in  his  place.  Washington  has 
won  no  battles.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has 
been  defeated  at  Brandywine  and  German- 
town.  Congress  is  tired  of  a  Fabian  policy. 
It  wants  a  General  who  can  crumple  the 
British  with  one  hand  and  throw  them  into 
the  ocean. 

While  the  officers  understand  fully  the 
gravity  of  the  situation,  they  do  not  at  this 
time  realize  how  much  depends  upon  keep- 
ing that  little  band  together.  In  response 
to  the  order  of  Congress  for  an  advance, 
Washington  pleads  that  his  men  "  are  with- 
out hats,  coats,  or  shoes,  and  many  of  them 
even  without  shirts.  Without  blankets, 
many  have  to  sit  all  night  by  the  fire  to 
keep  from  freezing.  In  some  cabins  there 
are  not  enough  men  with  clothes  to  cut 
wood  for  the  others.  There  are  days  when 
there  is  no  food  in  the  camp."  He  begs 
that  Congress  will  send  a  committee  to  visit 
the  camp. 

Having  thus  determined  matters  of  gen- 
eral policy,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  who 
was  a  great  man,  rather  than  a  great  Gen- 
eral, goes  forth  to  inspect  the  army  and 
visit  the  men.  Passing  up  among  the  log 
cabins,  he  looks  in  on  a  group  playing  cards 
about  the  fire;  he  visits  the  sentinels  on  the 
ramparts,  and  examines  the  loads  of  pro- 
visions which  have  come  in  that  morning. 
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He  confers  with  the  scouts  who  have  just 
returned  from  Philadelphia,  and,  last  of  all, 
visits  the  hospitals,  speaking  words  of  en- 
couragement and  cheer  to  the  sick. 

Washington  too  often  appears  stern  and 
distant,  rather  than  tender,  but  Valley 
Forge  saw  all  the  tenderness  of  his  nature. 
His  heart  was  wrung  by  the  suffering  of 
his  soldiers.  If  at  any  time  the  great  Stu- 
art picture  was  a  true  likeness,  it  was  when 
Washington  was  at  the  bedside  of  his  suf- 
fering men  at  Valley  Forge.  One  cannot 
imagine  that  gentle  expression  on  the  face 
of  the  man  who  took  the  Hessians  at  Tren- 
ton, or  led  the  charge  at  Princeton,  or  sent 
Lee  to  the  rear  at  Monmouth. 

To  me,  Washington  seems  greater  at 
Valley  Forge  than  at  any  other  scene  of 
the  war.  There  by  his  own  personal  efforts 
he  raised  the  pay  of  his  soldiers.  There  he 
withstood  Congress  and  brought  that  body 
to  see  the  wisdom  of  his  plans.  There,  too, 
he  kept  together,  and  inspired  his  men  in 
the  face  of  defeat  and  terrible  suffering. 

When  I  reflect  that  the  thirteen  Colonies, 
with  a  population  of  three  million  souls, 
were  never  able  to  muster  an  army  of  more 
than  twenty  thousand  men,  while  the  main 
army  usually  consisted  of  not  more  than 
half  that  number — when  I  consider  in  con- 
nection with  this  fact  that  the  Boers,  with 
a  population  but  one-tenth  as  large,  put 
three  times  the  number  of  men  in  the  field 

-when  I  remember  that  this  small  army 
of  ours  was  so  often  unfed,  unclothed,  and 
unpaid — then  am  I  tempted  to  think  that 
patriotism  was  not  always  at  a  very  high 
ebb  from  'seventy-five  to  'eighty-one.  But 
against  the  men  who  suffered  and  died  at 
Valley  Forge,  and  the  glorious  veterans  who 
survived  to  drive  the  British  from  Mon- 
mouth, there  is  no  impeachment.  That 
Valley  Forge  saw  the  noblest  patriotism 
and  heroism  of  the  war  is  unquestioned  by 
all   students   of   history. 

Lossing  said,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  "If  there  be  a  spot  on  the  face  of 
our  broad  land  where  patriotism  should  de- 
light to  pile  its  highest  monument,  it  should 
be  in  the  bosom  of  the  little  vale  on  the 
banks  of  the  Schuylkill."  The  receding 
years  have  only  added  to  the  force  of  this 
remark. 

A  large  part  of  the  old  site,  as  has  been 
said,  now  belongs  to  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, but  the  memories  of  Valley  Forge 
belong  to  the  nation  at  large,  as  one  of  its 


most  priceless  legacies.  It  is  the  nation's 
dead — its  hero  dead — who  lie  buried 
there. 

There  have  been  several  attempts  made 
to  convert  the  site  into  a  national  park,  and 
to  erect  an  obelisk  similar  to  Bunker  Hill 
monument.  For  my  own  part,  I  hope  it 
may  become  a  national  park,  but  the  me- 
morial which  fits  into  my  vision  bears  no  re- 
semblance to  the  obelisk  which  crowns  the 
summit  of  Bunker  Hill.  Memorial  means 
reminder — an  aid  to  the  memory — and  a 
mere  pile  of  stones,  however  high,  has  no 
story  to  tell.  Only  the  gifted  in  imagina- 
tion can  read  its  language,  and  this  lan- 
guage can  almost  as  clearly  be  read  from 
the  field  itself.  * 

Valley  Forge  represents  an  idea.  It  was 
illumined  by  the  lamps  of  sacrifice,  service, 
love,  obedience,  and  moral  beauty.  A  mau- 
soleum, or  temple,  to  commemorate  such  an 
idea  should  be  a  truly  great  structure. 

With  these  thoughts  before  me,  my  vision 
began  to  take  definite  shape,  and  a  stately 
temple  seemed  to  rise  before  me,  standing 
in  solitary  grandeur  on  the  hilltop.  The 
thicket  remained  uncleared,  and  no  land- 
scape gardener  had  tampered  with  its  hal- 
lowed associations.  Its  natural  beauty 
invited  to  meditation.  At  intervals  along 
the  ramparts  stood  ragged  sentries,  true  to 
life.  In  the  woods  beyond  were  cabins 
equipped  as  in  the  days  of  '77.  In  the  fore- 
front of  the  mausoleum,  with  wreath  up- 
raised, stood  the  Goddess  of  Liberty.  The 
interior,  frescoed  with  paintings  by  the  great 
masters,  represented  the  life  of  the  camp  in 
all  its  phases — its  councils,  its  watchfires,  its 
drills,  its  forays,  its  tattered  sentries,  the 
deliberations  of  Congress,  and  other  great 
paintings  picturing  the  scenes  of  that  event- 
ful winter.  In  the  dome  a  wonderful  paint- 
ing portrayed  the  spirits  of  frost  and  storm 
contending  with  the  spirit  of  man.  A  great 
lecture  hall  occupied  one  part  of  the  build- 
ing, and  upon  its  stage  historical  plays  were 
enacted  and  illustrated  lectures  given.  Be- 
side the  stage  stood  a  great  organ  which 
could  howl  with  the  wind  or  moan  with  the 
spirits  of  the  dead.  Both  grounds  and 
building  were  in  charge  of  a  professor  of 
history. 

Excursions  should  bring  the  school  chil- 
dren here  to  study  nature  and  the  past  to- 
gether. With  illustrated  lectures  in  the 
hall  and  all  the  varied  representations  of 
warfare  and  camp  life,  more  Revolutionary 
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history  could  be  absorbed  in  a  half-day  than 
could  be  learned  in  an  entire  term  in  the 
schoolroom. 

If  the  Government  could  be  persuaded 
to  erect  a  five  million-dollar  mausoleum  at 
Valley  Forge,  every  child  and  young  man 
in  the  country  would  have  a  new  estimate 
of  the  value  of  patriotism,  and  learn  that 
their  country  honors  those  who  truly  serve 


her.  They  would  learn,  moreover,  t< 
honor  the  Spartan  spirit  of  endurance,  am 
to  despise  the  effeminacy  to  which  the  cus-l 
toms  of  our  modern  life  of  luxury  is  fasti 
tending.  Such  a  mausoleum  would,  to  my| 
mind,  be  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  in- 
spiring buildings  in  the  world,  and  would| 
lend  a  fresh  dignity  to  American  archi- 
tecture. 


The  Boy  Scout  Movement 


As  the  founder  of  the  Boy  Scout  Move- 
ment, General  Baden-Powell  commands 
attention,  and  the  story  of  his  life,  so  fill- 
ed with  incidents  of  heroism,  of  deeds 
well  done,  of  thoughtful  courtesies,  of  rich 


so  many  eminent  Englishmen  have  received 
their  training.  While  there  he  studied  with 
enthusiasm,  played  football,  tramped  thq 
woods,  and  prepared  himself  for  the. army. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  was  appointed 


philosophy  and  delightful  humor  is  well 
worthy  of  consideration.  Born  in  London 
on  February  22,  1857,  ne  came  of  a  dis- 
tinguished family.  At  the  age  of  fourteen, 
he  entered  the  Charterhouse  school,  where 


sub-lieutenant  of  the  13th  Hussars,  a 
"crack"  cavalry  regiment,  and  sent  to  India. 
In  his  regiment  he  proved  an  ideal  officer, 
always  commanding  the  enthusiastic  sup-j 
port  of  his  men.     He  did  not  drink,  and  he 
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did  not  smoke.  Always  alert  and  cheerful, 
his  confidence  inspired  others.  His  thought- 
ful interest  and  attention  roused  the  great- 
est affection  for  him.  His  bravery  and  re- 
sourcefulness won  admiration  from  all. 

Superbly  developed  physically,  his  pow- 
ers of  endurance,  and  capacity  for  service 
are  extraordinary.  Eminently  a  man  of  de- 
termination, he  enters  upon  every  under- 
taking with  the  same  resolute  will  which 
enabled  him  with  a  garrison  of  only  700 
trained  men,  to  hold  Mafeking  against 
12,000  of  the  enemy  for  a  period  of  217 
days,  the  longest  military  siege  on  record. 
When  this  siege  was  relieved  the  United 
States  joined  with  Great  Britain  in  hail- 
ing Baden-Powell  as  a  hero  worthy  of  a 
place  in  history.  Following  this  service 
he  was  made  a  Major-Colonel. 

Paying  scant  attention  to  the  praise  be- 
stowed upon  him  from  all  quarters,  the 
hero  of  Mafeking  immediately  set  to  work 
to  organize  the  South  African  Constabu- 
ary  of  10,000  men,  which  is  considered  the 
finest  body  of  mounted  police  in  the  world. 
For  several  years  he  served  as  Inspector- 
eneral  of  this  Constabulary,  until  ap- 
pointed  Inspector-General   of   Cavalry   for 

reat  Britain.  He  retired  from  the  army 
n  1908,  with  the  title  of  Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral, having  previously  been  knighted  by 
fCing  Edward,  and  has  since  become  the 
greatest  "  boy-leader  "  the  old  world  has 
leveloped. 

An  incident  of  the  siege  of  Mafeking  is 
aid  to  be  responsible  for  the  birth  of  the 
dea  which  resulted  in  the  Boy  Scout  Move- 
nent.  At  a  critical  point  in  the  siege,  mes- 
engers  were  imperatively  needed.  Every 
ble-bodied  man  had  been  pressed  into 
ervice  to  defend  the  city,  and  not  one  could 
)e  spared.  Finally,  following  an  estab- 
ished  precedent,  Lord  Cecil  solved  the  diff- 
iculty by  using  the  boys  for  this  service, 
nd  Sir  Baden-Powell,  learning  how  these 
>oy  scouts  had  saved  the  situation,  con- 
eived  the  idea  of  an  organization  of  boys 
yhich  would  be  of  service  in  time  of  peace 
s  well  as  in  time  of  war.  Building  upon 
his  idea,  he  evolved  the  Boy  Scout  Move- 
lent  as  it  exists  to-day,  a  movement  which 
as  well  been  called  a  stroke  of  genius,  one 
f  the  few  which  light  up  the  centuries. 

In  developing  his  idea,  General  Baden- 
^well  looked  about  to  see  what  was  being 
one  by  the  various  movements  for  boys 
lready  organized  in  the  United  States,  and 


according  to  his  own  statement,  the  Boy 
Scout  Movement  is  a  crystallization  of  the 
best  methods  employed  by  the  successful 
leaders  of  these  organizations.  To  Daniel 
Carter  Beard,  the  writer-naturalist,  who 
organized  the  "Sons  of  Daniel  Boone;" 
Rev.  Arthur  W.  Forbush,  leader  of  the 
"Knights  of  King  Arthur;"  Ernest 
Thompson-Seton,  organizer  of  the  "  Wood- 
craft Indians,"  and  Thomas  Chew,  who 
organized  the  "  Federated  Boy's  Clubs  of 
America,"  the  "  Father  "  of  the  Boy  Scout 
Movement  declares  his  indebtedness  for 
much  that  has  proved  helpful  in  the  Boy 
Scout  Movement,  which  has  spread  with 
marvelous  rapidity  throughout  England, 
Scotland,  Wales,  Germany,  France,  Italy 
and  the  United  States,  where  it  is  already 
deeply  rooted.  It  is  also  well  under  way 
in  Australia,  Russia,  Norway,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  New  Zea- 
land, and  is  spreading  to  South  America, 
and  even  to  British  South  Africa. 

The  training  of  boys  in  "  character  "  ai 
a  basis  of  training  for  any  service  or  career, 
is  the  underlying  principle  of  the  Boy  Scout 
Movement,  which  has  an  enrollment  to- 
day, of  over  two  million  boys.  Its  slogan 
is,  "  Be  Prepared." 

It  is  an  army  of  boys  organized  to  make 
war  upon  the  bad  habits  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion. Its  commandments  all  say  "  do," 
they  never  say  "  don't."  This  point  is 
emphasized  by  the  leader,  who  says  that 
"  It  is  a  method  of  developing  among  boys 
the  manliness  and  character  so  much  needed 
in  the  future  citizen.  To  drive  out  a  bad 
habit,  it  is  necessary  to  inculcate  a  substi- 
tute, and  scoutcraft  is  the  substitute  sug- 
gested. It  is  not  in  any  way  connected 
with  soldiering,  but  is  rather  the  work  of  a 
colonial  frontiersman,  coupled  with  a 
good  deal  of  knight-errantry.  It  is  a  form 
of  scouting  which,  beginning  with  the 
knights  of  ancient  days,  and  continuing 
through  the  Elizabethan  adventures,  and 
our  more  modern  explorations,  is  now  com- 
mon to  our  frontiersman  in  every  corner  of 
the  world.  The  pioneer  of  civilization  in 
Central  Africa ;  the  ranchmen  and  trappers 
of  the  West;  the  bushmen  of  Australia; 
the  explorers  of  the  Arctic  and  Asiatic  re- 
gions ;  the  prospectors  of  South  Africa ; 
missionaries  in  all  parts  of  the  uncivilized 
world,  all  these  are  "  peace  scouts,"  men 
accustomed  to  live  on  their  own  resources, 
taking  their  lives  in  their  hands,  brave  and 
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loyal  to  their  employers,  chivalrous  and 
helpful  to  each  other,  unselfish  and  re- 
liable. It  is  the  object  of  the  Boy  Scout 
Movement  to  train  a  world-wide  army  of 
boys  to  follow  in  their  footsteps  so  far  as 
character  and  manliness  are  concerned. 

Before  taking  the  oath,  every  boy  must 
subscribe  to  a  Scout  law,  which  embodies 
and  emphasizes  the  principles  of  the  move- 
ment. "  A  scout  is  trustworthy,"  runs  this 
law;  "a  scout  is  loyal,  friendly,  helpful, 
courteous,  kind,  obedient,  cheerful,  thrifty, 
brave,  clean,  and  reverent."  The  Boy 
Scout  may  give  his  services  for  pay,  but  is 
forbidden  to  accept  "  tips  "  for  courtesies. 
Before  he  can  be  enrolled  as  a  tenderfoot, 
he  must  know  the  history  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes ;  he  must  be  able  to  tie  four  standard 
knots,  and  to  give  the  Scouts'  sign  and 
salute. 

Before  he  can  become  a  first-class  Scout, 
the  boy  must  pass  all  sorts  of  tests  in  back- 
woodsmanship — a  work  which  appeals  to 
him.  He  must  be  able  to  chop  down  a 
tree,  build  a  hut,  make  a  tent,  light  a  fire 
without  matches,  kill  and  cook  his  animal, 
make  bread,  manage  a  boat,  swim,  save  life 
in  the  water,  use  an  axe,  draw  a  map,  read 
a  compass,  send  a  wireless  message,  and 
many  other  similar  requirements.  In  ad- 
dition, he  must  have  a  balance  at  the  sav- 
ings bank;  it  may  be  only  a  dollar,  but  as  an 
incentive  to  thrift,  he  is  required  to  open 
an  account.  He  must  also  learn  "  first  aid 
to  the  injured,"  and  to  be  generally  help- 
ful and  useful.  A  first-class  Scout  is  there- 
fore a  capable,  all-round  boy. 

The  main  end  and  aim  of  the  movement 
is  to  make  the  boys  good  individual  men; 
relf-reliant,  energetic,  reliable  men.  It  aims 
for  a  better  citizenship,  because  its  leaders 
recognize  that  a  nation  to  be  great  and 
strong,  and  prosperous,  must  depend  not  so 
much  upon  its  fleets  or  its  armaments,  as 
upon  the  character  of  its  citizens,  and  this 
in  turn  depends  upon  the  character  of  each 
individual  man. 

The  importance  and  beauty  of  a  sense  of 
service  to  others  is  taught  as  one  of  the 
great  principles  of  the  movement,  and  a 
Scout  is  expected  to  do  "  a  good  turn  every 
day,"  as  a  part  of  the  regular  routine,  fol- 
lowing up  the  theory  that  "  the  only  way 
to  help  a  boy  is  to  make  him  helpful." 
Life-saving  medals  are  issued  to  those  who 
risk  life,  and  certificates  to  those  who  save 
life  without  risk.    This  means  a  great  deal, 


because  the  individual  cases  are  severely! 
tested.  A  Scout  who  has  done  a  heroic| 
deed  is  expected  to  say  nothing  about  it. 

The  moral  training  and  sense  of  duty! 
and  discipline  go  on  all  the  time.  Thej 
question  was  asked,  "  When  is  a  Boy  Scoutl 
off  duty?"  The  reply  came  instantly  and! 
emphatically,  "Never;  he  is  always  onl 
duty,  whether  in  uniform  or  not."  It  isl 
the  business  of  the  Boy  Scout  to  be  ready! 
to  help  at  any  moment.  He  is  expected  to 
be  always  on  the  lookout  for  opportunities 
for  helpfulness.  The  boys  realize  this,  and 
the  sense  of  responsibility  and  obligation 
becomes  part  of  their  character. 

In  the  United  States  the  growth  of  the| 
movement  has  been  more  rapid  than  any- 
where else  in  the  world,  the  last  report I 
showing  a  membership  of  over  four  hun-| 
dred  thousand  boys.  With  Ernest  Thomp- 
son-Seton,  as  Chief  Scout,  and  Daniel| 
Carter  Beard,  as  National  Scout  Commis- 
sioner, it  promises  to  advance  by  leaps  and! 
bounds,  as  it  is  daily  becoming  better  and 
more  favorably  known.  Reports  are  com- 
ing in  from  cities  and  towns  all  over  the 
country,  telling  what  the  Boy  Scouts  are 
doing,  and  of  their  recognition  as  a  factor 
in  the  betterment  of  morals,  and  their  help- 
fulness along  many  and  varied  lines.  For 
example,  after  the  great  fire  in  Bangor, 
Maine,  last  spring,  the  Boy  Scouts  of  that 
city,  at  the  request  of  the  Mayor,  turned  out 
in  full  force  and  helped  the  police  guard 
the  household  goods  piled  in  front  of  the 
burned  houses.  The  Scouts  of  Moorhead, 
Minnesota,  help  in  keeping  the  streets 
clean.  In  Chicago,  the  Boy  Scouts  have 
declared  war  on  tree-destroying  insects.  In 
Denver  a  certain  number  of  Scouts  are  de- 
tailed to  lead  the  blind  to  and  from  their 
reading-room  in  the  public  library.  In 
many  cities  and  towns  they  are  regularly 
co-operating  with  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  In  St. 
Louis,  the  Scouts  helped  the  Citizens'  Com- 
mittee, and  the  charity  organizations  to 
collect  money  and  distribute  food  to  the- 
hundreds  of  destitute  persons  in  that  cityl 
who  endured  suffering  and  hardship  because 
of  the  intense  cold  of  the  past  winter. 
These  are  but  instances  which  might  be 
multiplied  indefinitely,  of  the  kindness, 
courtesy  and  genuine  usefulness  which 
characterize  the  everyday  life  of  the  true 
Boy  Scouts. 

General  Baden-Powell's  visit  is  proving 
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great  event  for  the  Boy  Scouts  of  this 
country.  On  February  third,  the  General 
was  received  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  later  witnessing  in  company  with 
Mr.  Taft,  a  review  and  demonstration  by 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  Washington  on  the  lawn 
of  the  White  House.  On  a  similar  oc- 
casion in  London  on  July  4,  191 1,  King 
George  and   Sir  Baden-Powell  reviewed  a 


ma.  It  was  a  steam-shovel  in  the  Culebra 
cut.  "  This,"  said  the  speaker,  "  is  the  best 
sort  of  scouting,  subduing  the  jungle,  and 
working  for  the  peaceful  development  of 
the  world."  The  address  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  Boy  Scout  propaganda,  but  em- 
bodied the  results  of  his  many  experiences 
and  adventures  in  the  performance  of  duty 
in  India,  Africa  and  Great  Britain. 
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arge  number  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Eng- 
and. 

"  Scouting  in  War  and  Peace  "  was  the 
ubject  of  an  address  delivered  by  the  Boy 
cout  leader  in  Continental  Memorial 
lall,  for  a  local  charity  on  the  occasion 
f  his  visit  to  Washington.  The  lecture 
vas  profusely  illustrated,  and  kept  the 
arge  audience  thrilled  by  the  various  turns 
1  the  narrative.  One  especially  notable 
icture  was  secured  by  Sir  Baden-Powell 
n  the  occasion  of  his  recent  visit  to  Pana 


Note. — The  editor  of  The  American 
Monthly  Magazine  had  the  pleasure  of 
an  interview  with  Sir  Baden-Powell,  im- 
mediately upon  his  arrival  in  Washington, 
at  the  New  Willard  Hotel.  Relative  to  his 
address  to  be  delivered  in  Continental 
Memorial  Hall,  Mrs.  Mussey  remarked 
that  the  hall  had  been  erected  by  women  as 
a  memorial  to  the  Nation's  heroes.  "  And 
the  Boy  Scout  Movement,"  replied  its 
founder,  "  is  developing  heroes  for  the  na- 
tion  in   coming  generations." 


A  Tribute  from  the  Baltimore  Chapter 

D.  A.  R. 


Entered  into  rest,  October  30,  191 1, 
Mrs.  A.  Leo  Knott. 

Mrs.  Knott  was  a  charter  member  of 
the  National  Society,  D.  A.  R.,  organized 
October  11,  1890. 

She  was  elected  first  State  Regent  of 
Maryland  in 
February,  1892, 
and  on  March  4 
of  that  year 
founded  the  Bal- 
timore Chapter, 
the  first  in-  the 
State.  She  held 
the  office  of  State 
Regent  until  the 
close  of  the  year 

1894. 

At  this  time, 
in  recognition  of 
her  s  p  1  e(n  d  i  d 
services,  she  was 
made  Honorary 
Vice  -  President 
General  of  t  h  e 
National  Society 
— a  high  honor, 
indeed,  as  the 
number  never  ex- 
ceeds thirteen — 
a  vacancy  only 
occurring  with 
the  death  of  a 
member. 

In  1899,  at 
the  earnest  solic- 
i  t  a  t  i  o  n  of  the 

Baltimore  Chapter,  she  accepted  the  office 
of  Regent,  and  for  eight  years  worked  with 
untiring  loyalty  for  its  interest  and  success, 
resigning  in  1907  to  take  a  well  deserved 
rest. 

The  membership  at  this  time  numbered 
two  hundred. 

During  her  Regency  of  the  Baltimore 
Chapter  her  name  was  placed  on  the  Roll 
of  Honor  in  Memorial  Continental  Hall  by 
her  Chapter  on  June  3,  1907. 

Not  only  does  the  Baltimore  Chapter  and 


MRS.    A.    LEO    KNOTT 


State  of  Maryland  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Knott,  but  the  Na- 
tional Society  as  well,  for  her  unselfish  de- 
votion and  furtherance  of  patriotic  work. 
Aside  from  all  the  honors  she  so  well  mer- 
ited, we  will  always  lovingly  cherish  the 
memory  of  Mrs. 
Knott,  the 
woman. 

Of  a  lovable 
personality  and 
high  Christian 
character,  she 
won  many 
friends,  and  held 
them  by  her  gen- 
tle dignity  and 
gracious  manner. 
We,  the  Bal- 
timore Chapter, 
take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express 
the  sorrow  felt 
at  her  death. 
Though  her  ac- 
tive labors  with 
us  are  ended,  her 
sweet  influence 
for  good  will 
never  be  lost  on 
those  who  knew 
her. 

Mrs.  Arthur 
Lee   Bos- 
ley,   Re- 
gent. 
Mrs.  Francis 
Scrivener,  Vice-Regent. 

Mrs.  John  F.  Sippel,  Recording  Secre- 
tary. 

Mrs.  James  M.  Warwick,  Correspond- 
ing Secretary. 

Mrs.  R.  Ross  Holloway,  Treasurer. 

Mrs.  George  W.  Hodges,  Registrar. 

Miss  Grace  McCullough,  His- 
torian. 

Mrs.  Chas.  W.  Bassett,  Honorary  Rei 
gent. 
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board  of  management. 
Mrs.  Katharine  Mackenzie  Brevitt. 
Mrs.  Charles  D.  Lanahan. 
Mrs.  George  G.  Davis. 


Mrs.  William  Powell. 
Mrs.  W.  Burns  Trundle. 
Mrs.  M.  Gillett  Gill. 
Mrs.  Evelyn  Megraw. 


Mrs.  Thomas  I.  Elliott. 


A    National    Officer 


Catherin  Elliott  Brown  Brumbaugh,  a 
native  of  Pennsylvania,  was  taken,  when  a 
young  girl,  to  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  where  her 
father,  Dr.  Chas.  W.  Brown,  was  a  promi- 
nent physician.  Here  she  spent  her  girl- 
hood, attending  St.  Ursula  and  the  Wom- 
an's College  of  that  city.  Here  she  mar- 
ried Dr.  Gaius  Marcus  Brumbaugh,  and 
moved  to  Washington,  D.  C,  where  she 
has  been  identified  with  various  organiza- 
tions looking  to  the  betterment  of  the  race. 

Prominent  among  these  is  the  National 
George,  Jr.,  Republic  League,  of  which 
she  is  the  Recording  Secretary. 

She  began  her  activities  as  a  Daughter  of 
the  American   Revolution   in   Constitution 
Chapter,  holding  the  office  of  Registrar  and 
then    Recording    Sec- 
retary, which  office 
she    resigned    to    be- 
come the  Correspond- 
ing  Secretary   in   the 
new  Chapter,  Living- 
s  t  o  n  Manor,  organ- 
ized by  her  mother  in 
February,  1909. 

She  was  one  year 
State  Recording  Sec- 
retary, declining  re- 
nomination,  in  order 
to  give  more  time  to 
the  office  of  Secretary 
to  the  National  Mag- 
z  i  n  e  Committee, 
which  office  she  re- 
signed on  her  election 
to  her  present  office. 

She  is  National 
Chaplain  of  the  Chil- 
ren  of  the  American 
devolution,  of  which 
er  two  interesting 
oys  are  enthusiastic 
nembers. 


MRS.    GAIUS    M.    BRUMBAUGH 
Registrar  General 


Through  her  father's  line  she  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Daughters  of  Founders  and  Pa- 
triots of  America,  being  the  Corresponding 
Secretary  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Chapter,  and  points  with  pride  to  her  long 
line  of  ancestors  on  both  sides  of  the  fam- 
ily who  did  things,  and  feels  that  they  have 
imposed  upon  her  the  task  of  doing  what 
she  can  toward  the  uplift  of  this  great  na- 
tion— and  that  in  no  better  way  can  she  do 
this  than  through  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  in  whatever  they 
may  give  her  to  do. 

The  work  of  the  Registrar-General's 
office  has  greatly  increased  during  the  past 
ten  years — keeping  constantly  employed  ten 
clerks. 

The  number  of 
members  admitted  to 
the  organization  in 
1902  was  3,814,  of 
which  49  were  Real 
Daughters. 

During  191 1  there 
were  6,737  new  mem- 
bers with,  however, 
only  10  Real  Daugh- 
ters. 

The  additional  pa- 
pers verified  in  1902 
were  500,  and  in 
191 1   2,796. 

All  permits  for  In- 
signia and  Ancestral 
bars  are  issued  from 
this  office,  and  dur- 
ing 191 1  there  were 
2,942  Insignia  per- 
mits and  1,598  for 
Ancestral  bars,  as 
against  1,600  Insig- 
nias  and  70  Ances- 
tral bars  in  1902. 


The  National  Committee 


The  Real  Daughter's  Bust 


Much  interest  is  felt  throughout  the 
country  in  this  ideal  memorial  to  the  Real 
Daughters,  which  will  occupy  a  conspicu- 
ous place  in  the  beautiful  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution  Hall  of  Fame. 
The  idea  originated  with  Mrs.  William 
Lawson  Peel,  was  adopted  by  the  committee 
on  Real  Daughters  at  the  Congress  of  1909, 
and  has  been  worked  out  by  Mrs.  Peel  and 
her  associates  since  that  time. 

The  bust  is  a  beautiful  work  of  art,  than 
which  nothing  more  symbolic  or  appropriate 
could  be  imagined  for  Memorial  Continen- 
tal Hall.  It  has  been  approved  by  the  Art 
Committee,  composed  of  three  disinterested 
gentlemen  experts,  who  must  pass  upon 
every  article  which  goes  into  the  building. 
It  will  be  presented  by  Mrs.  Peel  at  the 
Congress  of  19 12. 

This  bust  is  to  be  the  gift  of  the  whole 
National  Society  as  a  token  of  their  regard 
for  the  Daughters  of  those  men  who  fought 
to  make  us  a  nation.  Every  State  and 
Chapter  will  be  represented.  Among  those 
most  interested  have  been  the  late  Mrs.  E. 
D.  Latta,  of  North  Carolina;  Mrs.  John 
Miller  Horton,  of  New  York ;  Mrs.  Dun- 
ning, of  Massachusetts,  and  the  whole  State 
of  Connecticut,  led  by  Mrs.  Kinney.  Con- 
necticut has  three  times  as  many  Daugh- 
ters as  any  other  State,  and  not  a  single 
pensioner.  Each  Chapter  cares  for  its  own. 
In  many  ways  Connecticut  has  shown  her 
interest  in  Real  Daughters,  so  that  a  letter 
like  this  is  no  surprise: 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Pefl. — In  response  to  your 
letter  of  appeal  to  Mrs.  Sara  T.  Kinney,  Hon- 
orary State  Regent  of  the  Connecticut  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution  for  contribu- 
tions to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
to  Continental  Hall  a  marble  bust  of  the  first 
Real  Daughter,  the  Anna  Warner  Bailey  Chap- 
ter of  Groton  and  Stonington  voted  at  its  last 
meeting,  held  November  9,  to  send  as  its  con- 
tribution $7,  one  for  each  Real  Daughter  on 
the  Chapter  roll,  though  but  two  are  now 
living.     Believe  me  to  be, 

"  Very  cordially  yours, 

"  Lizzette  M.  Mack, 
"  Treasurer  Anna  Warner  Bailey  Chapter, 

"  D.  A.  R." 


The  first  Real  Daughter  in  the  National 
Society,  Mrs.  Mary  Hammond  Washing- 
ton, an  ideal  Real  Daughter,  was  fittingly 
chosen  as  the  type  from  whose  portrait  the 
bust  should  be  made.  In  her  love  and 
work  for  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  she  was  second  to  none,  and  in 
her  personality  she  was  as  nearly  a  National 
woman  as  possible.  Her  father,  Col.  Sam- 
uel Hammond,  was  born  in  Virginia,  at- 
tained his  military  prominence  in  South 
Carolina,  and  was  first  territorial  Gov-' 
ernor  of  Missouri.  Mrs.  Washington  was 
born  in  St.  Louis,  and  lived  and  died  in 
Macon,  Ga.  She  was  a  true  patriot  and 
attended  all  the  first  meetings  of  the  Na- 
tional Society  in  spite  of  her  great  age.  She 
organized  in  Macon  the  Chapter  which 
bears  her  name.  If  she  had  one  sentiment 
stronger  than  another  it  was  her  interest  in 
and  enthusiasm  for  Memorial  Continental 
Hall  at  its  inception,  for  she  never  lived  to 
see  it  completed. 

The  Real  Daughter  is  the  glory  of  every 
Chapter  owning  one,  and  of  the  National 
Society  at  large.  It  is  hoped  that  every 
Chapter  will  feel  honored  to  make  a  trifling 
offering,  which  any  member  of  the  commit- 
tee is  authorized  to  receive. 

COMMITTEE   OF    REAL   DAUGHTERS 

Mrs.  William  Lawson  Peel,  Chairman; 
Mrs.  James  P.  Brayton,  Vice-Chairman ; 
Mrs.  Nathaniel  Baxter,  Jr.,  Mrs.  E.  Wash- 
ington Bellamy,  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Bowron, 
Mrs.  William  Butterworth,  Mrs.  John  G. 
Christopher,  Mrs.  Thomas  Day,  Mrs. 
James  G.  Dunning,  Mrs.  Rhett  Goode, 
Miss  Margaret  B.  Harvey,  Mrs.  John 
Miller  Horton,  Mrs.  Wilbur  W.  Hub- 
bard, Mrs.  J.  Stewart  Jamieson,  Mrs. 
Sarah  T.  Kinney,  Mrs.  Margaret  M. 
Morehead,  Mrs.  Allen  Putman  Perley, 
Mrs.  Laura  M.  Plantz,  Mrs.  Noble  C.j 
Shumway,  Mrs.  Gilbert  Montague  Stark, 
Mrs.  Arthur  Thrumbo,  Mrs.  John  R. 
Walker,  National  Committee. 


Mrs.  Amos  G.  Draper,  Editor, 
Kendall  Green,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Answers. 
1615.   Jones. — The    Historian    of   the    Cow- 
pen's  Chapter,  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  Mrs.  D.  A. 
DuPre,  states  that  the  Mrs.  Jones    who  made 
the   witty   retort   to   Tarleton,   referred   to    in 
Barnes'  History  of  the  United  States,  was  the 
daughter  of  Col.  Moultfort,  of  Beaufort,  N.  C. 
Her  sister,  Mrs.  Ashe,  was  also  a  noted  pa- 
triotic beauty  and  wit. — Gen.  Ed. 

1925  (2)  Weight. — As  the  part  of  the 
Wright  genealogy,  relating  to  the  Virginia  and 
Southern  branch  is  not  yet  issued,  the  follow- 
ng  from  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch 
f  April  15,  1906,  may  be  of  interest:  "James 
Wright,  Esq.,  Attorney-Gen.,  Chief  Justice, 
and  afterwards  Governor  of  Ga.,  was  created 
Baronet  Dec.  8,  1772."  He  m.,  in  1740,  Sarah, 
nly  dau.  and  heiress  of  Capt.  Maidman,  of  the 
British  Army.  She  was  drowned  on  the  voy- 
ge  to  England  in  1763.  Their  children  were : 
ames,  Alexander  (b.  1751,  settled  in  Jamaica 
fter  the  Rev.,  m.  in  1768,  Elizabeth,  only  child 
f  John  Izard,  of  S.  C,  and  had :  James,  who 
Caroline  Mary  (dau.  of  John)  Simmons,  of 
(C.j  and  d.  in  1813,  leaving  (1)  James  Alex- 
nder,  the  late  Baronet;  Elizabeth  Izard,  and 
usan  Caroline ;  (2)  John  Izard,  who  m.  Mary 
dau.  of  Ralph)  Izard,  and  had  John,  Mary, 
Alexander,  and  Anne;  (3)  Charles,  who  was 
capt.  in  the  army,  but  d.  s.  p.)  ;  Anne,  who 
Rear- Admiral  Sir  James  Wallace;  and 
VTary,  who  m.  Gen.  Barrows,  and  had  a  son. 
ir  James  Wright  d.  in  1786,  and  was  suc- 
eeded  by  his  oldest  son,  James,  who  m.  Mary 
dau.  of  Governor  John,  of  S.  C.)  Smith;  but 
ying  without  issue  in  1813,  the  title  reverted 
his  grand-nephew,  James  Alexander,  b.  at 
Charleston,  S.  C,  July  28,  1799,  and  d.  unm. 
1837,  when  the  title  went  to  his  cousin,  Sir 
ohn  Wright,  as  fourth  Baronet,  in  1837. — 
en.  Ed. 

1954.  Silliman. — Mr.  Abraham  Gould  Sil- 
man,  Hobart,  N.  Y.,  a  descendant  of  Jona- 
an  Silliman,  contributes  the  following :  Jona- 
an  Silliman,  b.  Aug.  30,  1742,  m.  Anne  Abi- 
ail  Diodate  (b.  Sept.  8,  1742).  They  had: 
Catharine,  b.  Aug.  18,  1762;  Gold,  b.  Nov.  9, 
764;  Ebenezer,  b.  May  2,  1768  (m.  Anna 
old,  and  had:  Ebenezer,  b.  July  29,  1795,  who 
.  Anna  Sturges)    and  Jonathan.     Jonathan, 


b.  Aug.  30,  1742,  was  the  son  of  Ebenezer  and 
Abigail  (Sellac)  Silliman,  and  the  line  goes 
back  to  the  emigrant,  Daniel  Silliman,  of  Fair- 
field, Conn.,  who  was  b.  1658  and  d.  1690.  He 
will  be  glad  to  correspond  with  C.  R.  H. 

2012.  Willis. — The  grandfather  of  Nathan- 
iel P.  Willis  was  Nathaniel  Willis,  b.  Boston, 
Mass.,  a  member  of  the  famous  "  Tea  Party," 
editor  of  the  third  newspaper  published  in 
Ohio,  The  Scioto  Gazette,  of  Chillicothe,  then 
the  capital  of  Ohio  (1800).  He  was  owner  of 
the  Boston  Independent  Chronicle  during  the 
Rev. ;  at  the  close  of  the  War  moved  to  Mar- 
tinsburgh,  W.  Va.,  and  published  the  Potomac 
Guardian.  The  above  is  obtained  from 
Thwaites'  "  Ohio  Valley  Newspapers  before 
1812,"  p.  35. — Gen.  Ed. 

2090.  Mr.  George  B.  Parsons,  of  Burnside, 
N.  Y.,  states  that,  although  Gen.  Samuel  H. 
Parsons  was  drowned,  a  monument  has  been 
erected  to  his'  memory  in  Marietta,  Ohio. 

2109.  Jewett. — Eleazer  Jewett  was  b.  in  1704 
and  d.  in  1747.  He  m.  Elizabeth  Griggs,  who 
d.  in  1781.  The  son,  Thomas,  d.  in  Vt.  in  1812. 
— Miss  Lucy  E.  Plummer,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 

2160.  Winans.— Mrs.  Geo.  W.  Herriott,  Reg- 
istrar of  the  Pittsburgh  Chapter,  Pa.,  gives 
some  additional  facts  in  regard  to  Jacob  Win- 
ans. He  m.  (1)  in  1750,  and  his  wife  d.  in 
1758;  he  m.  (2),  March  15,  1759,  Rebecca  Con- 
net,  who  d.  July  10,  1764.  She  gives  this  wife 
three  children  only:  Nicholas,  Isaac,  and  Mat- 
thew, and  makes  no  mention  of  Abigail  or 
Daniel.  Jacob  was  m.  (3)  in  1766  in  Perth 
Amboy,  N.  J.,  and  she  credits  this  wife  with 
an  additional  child,  James,  b.  1767.  As  the 
question  of  the  correct  children  for  Rev. 
heroes  (especially  when  they  have  so  many 
wives)  is  one  of  the  most  puzzling  that  the 
Registrar  General,  D.  A.  R.,  has  to  struggle 
with,  I  give  both  versions,  and  quote  the  au- 
thorities for  each — Gen.  Ed. 

2169.  Scott — Adams. — Mrs.  W.  B.  Standifer, 
Blakely,  Ga.,  states  that  her  great-grandfather, 
William  Scott,  from  Louisa  Co.,  Va.,  was  a 
Rev.  soldier  in  Col.  E.  Clark's  command  in  Ga. 
In  1784  he  m.  Jane  Thomas  in  S.  C,  and  they 
had  eleven  children:  Anne,  b.  1785,  m.  Mr. 
Willingham;  Daniel,  b.  May  31,  1787,  was  a 
physician,  and  m.  Jemima  Walker ;  and  Isaac, 
their  sixth  child,  who  went  to  N.  Y.  in  early 
manhood  and  lived  and  d.  there,  are  all  that 
she  has  record  of.    Dr.  Daniel  Scott  had  seven 
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children :  Wm.,  Daniel,  James,  Samuel,  John, 
Jane,  who  m.  a  Lindley,  and  Elizabeth,  who 
m.  a  Jones.  Mrs.  Standi fer  would  be  glad  to 
correspond  with  anyone  who  can  give  her  the 
history  of  the  Scott  family  before  the  Rev. 

2204.  (5)  Pratt. — Mrs.  Ernest  Spear,  Wood- 
stock, Vt,  writes :  "  Since  my  earliest  remem- 
brance I  have  occasionally  been  past  an  old 
wood-colored  house,  now  unoccupied,  known 
as  the  Moses  Pratt  House.  It  is  said  that  a 
grand-daughter  of  his  is  a  member  of  the 
D.  A.  R." 

222j.  Pindall — Shelby. — Mrs.  E.  P.  Smith, 
2001  White's  Ave.,  Austin,  Texas,  the  State 
President  of  the  Texas  Society,  U.  D.  C,  spent 
a  good  deal  of  time  some  years  ago  in  look- 
ing up  the  Shelby  line  in  the  different  county 
seats.  She  writes  that  the  father  of  Gen. 
Evan  Shelby  was  also  called  Evan.  He  emi- 
grated from  Wales  to  this  country  and  settled 
in  Frederick  Co.,  Md.  His  wife's  name  was 
Catherine.  Their  children  were,  so  far  as  she 
was  able  to  ascertain:  Evan  (Gen.)  Moses 
(her    ancestor),    John,    Thomas,    and    Mary. 

Moses   m.    Isobel   ,    and    had:    Thomas, 

Evan,  Wm.,  John,  Moses,.  Eleanor,  who  m. 
Mr.  Caruthers;  Mary,  who  m.  Oliver  Wiley; 
Catherine,  Margaret,  Rachel,  and  Isabella. 
Margaret,  b.  Dec.  16,  1772,  m.  Oliver  Harris, 
and  had  four  daughters  and  two  sons,  minors 
at  the  date  of  Moses  Shelby's  will  in  1776. 
Mary,  the  sister  of  Gen.  Evan  Shelby,  m.  Col. 
Adam  Alexander,  one  of  the  Signers  of  the 
Mecklenburg  Declaration.  John,  the  brother 
of  Gen.  Evan,  had  a  dau.,  who  m.  her  cousin, 
Maj.  Evan  Shelby,  son  of  Gen.  Evan  Shelby. 
The  emigrant,  Evan  Shelby,  left  no  will,  but 
Mrs.  Shelby  has  a  copy  of  the  inventory  of  his 
estate. 

2237.  Redfield — Grin nell. — Mrs.  Electa  W. 
S.  Lawrence,  a  descendant  of  James  Redfield 
and  Sarah  Grinnell,  states  that  Mary,  who  m. 
Peter  Hull,  was  not  a  dau.  of  this  James,  who 
was  "  of  the  Killingworth  tribe ;  "  but  that 
there  was  another  James  Redfield,  a  cousin, 
who  was  "  of  the  Fairfield  tribe  "  who  m.  and 
had  a  family,  and  Mary  may  have  been  his 
daughter. 

2264.  Myers. — Jacob,  and  his  brothers,  Mich- 
ael, John,  and  one  other,  whose  name  I  do 
not  know,  came  from  Holland  ab.  1701-5,  and 
landed  in  New  York.  Michael  remained  there 
while  Jacob  and  John,  after  a  time,  moved  to 
Philadelphia.  In  1710  Jacob  bought  land  in 
what  is  now  Germantown,  which  remained  in 
the  family  until  1826.  John  went  further 
South,  and  his  descendants  are  scattered 
throughout  Va.  and  other  parts  of  (he  South. 
Jacob's  children  were:  John,  Michael,  George, 
Jacob,  Barbara,  and  others.  George,  b.  1706, 
m.  Catherine  Bender,  and  had :  Jacob,  John. 
Michael,  Heinrich,  and  others.  Jacob,  b.  1726, 
m.  Maryan  (or  Marie)  Wander,  and  had: 
Jacob,  George,  John,  Mary,  Michael,  Daniel, 
and  Elizabeth.  He  served  in  the  Rev.,  and 
while  serving,  had  two  cousins  by  the  same 
name,  one  from  Frankford  and  one  from 
Berks  or  Montgomery  Co.,  who  served  at  the 
same  time. — Mrs.  Thomas  Massey,  2018  Vine 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

2264.  Myers. — Mrs.  Wm.  R.  Robertson  also 


has  a  record  of  a  Jacob  Myers,  who  came 
from  Zurich,  Switzerland,  which  she  will  send 
to  C.  A.  B.  if  desired. 

2268.  Austin — Seymour. — Hinman's  Con- 
necticut Settlers  gives  a  Seth  Austin,  b.  Dec. 
14,  1731,  as  son  of  Richard  Austin,  Jr.,  and 
Elizabeth  Jesse  (  ?),  who  were  m.  May  5,  1726. 
As  Richard,  Jr.,  d.  Jan.  3,  1761,  he  was  not 
the  Richard  of  Capt.  Samuel  Granger's  Co. 
The  name  Seth  Austin  does  not  appear  in 
"Conn.  Men  in  the  Rev." 

2268.  (2)  Austin. — Capt.  Anthony  Austin 
was  the  grandfather  of  the  above  Richard 
Austin,  Jr.,  and  d.  in  1708.  It  was  impossible 
for  him,  therefore,  to  have  served  in  the  Rev. 
His  son,  Richard  (Capt.),  was  b.  Sept.  22, 
1666;  m.  Dorothy  Adams,  of  Suffield,  Jan.  12, 
1698-9,  and  d.  Oct.  29,  1733.  In  1696  Anthony 
Austin,  "  with  great  reluctancy  and  aversation 
of  spirit,"  consented  "  to  teach  children  an$ 
youth  "  for  the  sum  of  20  pounds  per  annum. 
He  was  commander  of  Suffield's  Co.  of  foot 
soldiers  in  1681.  The  answers  to  the  above 
two  queries  were  sent  bv  the  Registrar  of  the 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Chapter  Mrs.  George  A.  Wal- 
lace, 345  Lafayette  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  One 
cannot  help  a  feeling  of  pity  for  the  poor  chil- 
dren whom  Capt.  Anthony  taught  with  so 
much  "  aversation  of  spirit." 

2270.  (3)  Retan. — Mrs.  Natalie  R.  Fernald, 
550  Shepherd  St.,  Washington,  D.  C,  Regis- 
trar of  the  Washington  Heights  Chapter, 
writes  that  her  grandmother  was  a  Retan,  and 
b.  at  Fort  Lee,  N.  J.,  the  family  homestead. 
Her  name  was  Susan  Matilda  Retan  (or  Re- 
ton),  and  she  was  b.  May  2,  1819,  m.  in  1832 
Edwin  James  Mercer,  and  d.  1875.  She  was 
the  dau.  of  John  Reton,  who  m.  in  1796 
Susanna  Storms.  He  was  the  son  of  Daniel 
Reton  and  his  wife,  Rachel  Berdan.  Daniel's 
will  was  filed  in  Flackensack,  N.  J.,  in  1825. 

2286.  De  Haven. — Miss  Anne  E.  Yocum, 
2702  San  Jacinto  St.,  Houston,  Texas,  writes 
that  the  De  Haven  genealogy  is  very  incom- 
plete, and  that  if  C.  W.  B.  will  write  to  hef 
she  will  be  glad  to  give  her  a  good  deal  of  De 
Haven  data  that  has  never  yet  been  printed. 

2292.  (2)  Kelsey. — In  Stryker's  New  Jersey 
in  the  Rev.  there  is  a  John  Kelsey  from  Mon- 
mouth, N.  J.  (p.  652),  but  gives  no  further 
data:  also  a  Benjamin  Kelsey,  sergeant,  Liv- 
ingston's Regiment,  Continental  Army.  No 
dates  given,  no  reference  to  family. — Mrs.  W. 
A.  Wilcox,  Registrar  Dial  Rock  Chapter, 
D.  A.  R. 

2300.  Fanning. — As  the  genealogy  of  the. 
Fanning  family  gives  no  date  for  James'  death, 
I  would  suggest  writing  the  Registrar  of  Pro-* 
bate  for  Genesee  County,  N.  Y.,  where  he  i 
said  to  have  d.,  for  a  copy  of  his  will. — Gen% 
Ed. 

2304.  (3)  Blackman. — Sarah  Blackman,  b. 
Dec.  1,  1770,  in  Peru,  Mass.,  was  the  dau.  of 
Abraham  Blackman,  of  Peru,  and  his  wife, 
Sarah  Loomis  (b.  Dec.  2,  1743.  No.  290  in 
Loomis  Gen.  Female  Branches).  Ezekiel  Jew- 
ett,  her  husband,  was  the  Ezekiel  referred  to 
in  Answers  of  the  January  issue  of  the  Amer- 
ican Monthly  Magazine.  Their  dau.,  Sarah 
m.  her  cousin,  Abraham  Blackman,  son  of 
her  mother's  oldest  brother,  Abraham  Black- 
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man,  and  his  wife,  Rhoda  Keith. — Miss  Car- 
rie B.  Jewett,  113  Fountain  St.,  Grand  Rap- 
ids, Mich. 

2305.  Long.— According  to  the  Times-Dis- 
patch, Richmond,  Va.,  April  8,  1906,  Richard 
Long"  was  b.  in  Culpepper  Co.,  Va.,  Sept.  22, 
1758.  In  the  latter  part  of  1775  he  enlisted 
in  the  Continental  Army,  being  in  Col.  Talia- 
fero's  Regiment,  and  later  in  Col.  George  Gib- 
son's Regiment,  serving  throughout  the  War; 
was  in  the  battles  of  Germantown,  Monmouth, 
and  Yorktown.  He  m.  his  cousin,  Martha 
Long,    in    Culpepper    Co.,    and    removed    to 

ranklin  Co.,  Ky.,  and  later  to  Bedford  Co., 
Tenn.,  where  he  d.  May  30,  1848.  His  son, 
Col.  Benjamin  Long,  who  was  in  the  War  of 
1812,  m.  Mary  Moore  Dickson,  a  granddaugh- 
ter of  Gen.  Joseph  Dickson,  of  N.  C. — Gen. 
Ed. 

2310.  Stark. — William  Stark,  m.  April  30, 
1796,  Olive  Barber  (b.  Dec.  4,  1774,  at  Hali- 
fax, Vt.,  the  dau.  of  Benjamin  Barber  and 
Mary  Baker)  (Hj^de  Gen.).  I  would  suggest 
consulting  Hemenway's  Vt.  Gazetteer  for  this 
line. — Gen.  Ed. 

231 1.  Harris. — There    were    evidently    two 
en  of  the  name,  Arthur  Harris,  as  well  as 

West  Harris ;  for  in  the  fine  index  to  the 
NT.  C.  Archives,  presented  by  the  Vice-Pres. 
eneral  from  N.  C,  we  find  that  the  first 
lention  of  Arthur  Harris  was  in  1713,  when 
laj.  Christopher  Gale  took  up  land  for  him- 
elf,  his  dau.,  Eliza,  and  Arthur  Harris.  His 
ame  appears  as  a  juror  in  1739  from  Bertie 
nd  Edgecombe  Counties,  and  as  a  Justice  of 
he  Peace  in  1749  for  Northampton  Co.  There 
no  Rev.  service  given  for  one  of  the  name, 
ut  his  name  appears  on  a  petition  in  1772  to 
ivide  Orange  Co.  This  is  evidently  the 
ounger  man.  West  Harris  was  a  vestryman 
f  St.  John's  Parish,  Granville  Co.,  N.  C,  in 
746,  and  in  1756  he  is  one  who  "  long  refused 
0  qualify  as  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  Gran- 
ilie  Co."  WTiile  there  is  a  West  Harris  who 
as  a  Second  Lieut,  in  1776,  it  is  evidently 
is  son,  and  not  the  older  man. — Gen.  Ed. 
2313. — There  is  no  published  list,  so  far  as 
am  aware,  of  those  who  marched  on  the 
rst  Alarm  of  Lexington,  April  1775.  The 
ames  of  those  who  came  over  in  the  May- 
ower  can  be  found  in  a  great  many  differ- 
lt  books  (see  p.  273,  November  American 
Ionthly  Magazine,  for  one  list).  "Battles 
i  America  by  Sea  and  Land,"  by  Robert 
omes,  published  in  1878  by  James  S.  Virtue, 
j  Dey  St.,  New  York  City,  in  two  volumes,  is 
e  most  comprehensive  work  on  the  subject 
at  I  know  of. — Gen.  Ed. 
2319.  Brooks — Terrell. — While  only  a  por- 
on  of  the  tradition  in  regard  to  Isaac  Brooks 
n  be  verified  by  the  N.  C.  Archives,  an  ex- 
nination  of  the  Index  referred  to  above 
tows  that  he  was  a  Regulator  in  the  fifties, 
id  must  therefore  have  been  a  comparatively 
d  man.  _  He  was  in  the  Assembly,  as  stated, 
id  also  in  the  militia  in  Capt.  Wm.  Burney's 
.  (Vol.  XXII,  p.  415).     While  the  date  of 


the  service   is  not  given,   it  is  recorded   with 
other  Rev.  service,  and  evidently  occurred  at 
that  time.     The  County  Clerk  of  Chatham  Co. 
might  be  able  to  give  more  definite  informa 
tion. — Gen.  Ed. 

2319.  (2)  Terrell — Brooks — Brantley. — 
The  only  William  Brantley  mentioned  in  the 
N.  C.  Archives  is  Rev.  Wm.  Brantley,  a  Baptist 
minister. — Gen.  Ed. 

2322.  Whitney — Winter. — While  the  Whit- 
ney genealogy  makes  no  mention  of  a  Jere- 
miah, who  m.  a  Winter,  it  does  speak  of  one 
who  "  is  reported  to  have  served  in  the  Rev." 
who  is  said  to  have  had  three  wives,  the  name 
of  only  one  of  whom,  Eva  Youngs,  has  sur- 
vived (Vol.  I,  p.  40). — Gen.  Ed. 

2328.  (7)  Ogden — Stretch. — There  is  no 
Stretch  genealogy  in  the  Congressional  Li- 
brary.— Gen.  Ed. 

2329.  Lyman — Wright. — In  Mass.  Archives, 
Vol.  X,  p.  72,  the  service  of  David  Lyman  as 
Lieut,  of  4th, Northampton  Co.,  2d  Hampshire 
Co.  Regiment  of  Mass.  militia  in  1776  and  '77 
is  given.  He  was  one  of  those  who  guarded 
the  Hessian  prisoners  to  Springfield  after  the 
Battle  of  Bennington.  The  Lyman  Genealogy, 
by  Lyman  Coleman,  D.D.,  p.  436,  states : 
"  Capt.  David  Lyman,  one  of  the  three  sons 
of  Benjamin,  who  moved  from  Northampton 
to  Easthampton  with  his  family,  was  b.  Dec. 
14,  1737;  m.  Sarah  Wright  April  12,  1763,  and 
settled  on  the  plain  west  of  the  village  of 
Easthampton,  where  S.  Mosely  Lyman  now 
lives.  He  d.  Jan.  10,  1822,  and  his  wife,  Sarah, 
d.  Dec.  23,  1817,  aged  78.  Their  children,  who 
lived  to  adult  age,  were:  Sarah,  b.  May  6, 
1769,  m.  Eli  Brown  in  1790;  m.  (2)  Ocran 
Clapp  in  1796;  Eunice,  b.  Nov.  4,  1772,  m.  Job 
Strong;  Rachel,  b.  June  11,  1776,  m.  Sylvester 
Knight;  Fidelia,  b.  March  22,  1780,  m.  Solo- 
mon Pomeroy. 

2329.  (2)  Strong. — Job  Strong,  who  m. 
Eunice  Lyman  mentioned  above,  was  the  son 
of  Job  and  Damaris  Strong.  While  it  is  true 
that  the  Strong  genealogy  states  that  he  did 
not  move  to  Easthampton  until  1785,  there  is 
a  paragraph  in  Mass.  Archives,  Vol.  XV,  p. 
192,  which  should  be  read  carefully :  "  Strong, 
Job,  Southampton  (probably),  Private,  Capt. 
Lemuel  Pomeroy's  Co.,  Col.  John  Dickerson's 
Regiment,  enlisted  Sept.  20,  1777;  disch.  Oct. 
14,  1777;  service,  thirty  days,  under  Col.  Ezra 
Mav  on  expedition  to  Saratoga,  including 
travel  (112  miles)  home.  (Name  appears 
twice  on  roll.)"  Now  while  there  was  a  Job 
Strong  from  Southampton,  who  undoubtedly 
was  one  of  the  men  who  served  on  that  ex- 
pedition, it  is  extremely  probable  that  the 
other  one  was  Job  Strong,  the  husband  of 
Damaris.  In  correspondence  with  _  Mr.  Olin 
several  years  ago  he  told  me  that  it  was  not 
at  all  impossible  for  the  service  really  per- 
formed by  two  men  to  be  all  given  to  one  in 
the  Archives.  The  fact  that  the  statement  is 
made  in  the  Archives  that  the  name  appears 
twice  on  roll  shows  that  in  all  probability  there 
were  two  men  of  the  same  name  who  per- 
formed the  work. — Gen.  Ed. 


Work  of  the  Chapters 

{Chapter  Reports  Are  Limited  to   Three    Hundred  Words  Each) 


Elizabeth  Schuyler  Hamilton  Chapter 
(Holland,  Michigan). — On  January  n, 
1912,  the  members  of  Elizabeth  Schuyler 
Hamilton  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  enjoyed  their 
fourth  birthday  party  at  the  home  of  their 
Regent,  Mrs.  C.  M.  McLean. 

Patriotism  was  the  keynote  of  the  occa- 
sion, and  the  National  colors  were  every- 
where, in  evidence,  from  the  flagpole  on  the 
house  to  the  tiny  flags  on  the  birthday  cake 
in  the  dining  room.  About  sixty  ladies  en- 
joyed the  hospitality  of  the  Regent,  and  the 
Daughters  felt  that  their  Revolutionary  an- 
cestors had  conferred  upon  them  enviable 
social  privileges,  as  well  as  pride  of  birth. 

The  programme  consisted  of  music  and 
a  one-act  play,  entitled  "  The  Betrothal." 
The  stage  setting  and  the  costumes  were  of 
the  Revolutionary  period. 

Mrs.  James  P.  Brayton,  of  Grand  Rap- 
ids, former  State  Regent  of  Michigan,  and 
now  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  General  of 
the  National  Society,  greeted  the  Daugh- 
ters. 

In  well  chosen  words  regarding  the  cause 
to  which  she  has  given  so  largely  of  her 
time,  her  talents,  and  her  means,  Mrs. 
Brayton  strengthened  the  bond  which  exists 
between  this  Chapter  and  their  official 
"  Mother." 

The  singing  of  "  Columbia  "  by  all  pres- 
ent closed  the  programme. — Pearle  M. 
Burk holder,  Registrar. 

Colonial  Chapter  (Minneapolis,  Minne- 
sota).— Colonial  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  of 
Minneapolis,  held  a  most  interesting  meet- 
ing on  January  9,  191 1,  at  the  home  of  the 
Rev.  Samuel  M.  Dick  and  Mrs.  Dick. 

A  charming  account  of  a  new  Min- 
nesota Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution spoon  was  given  by  Mrs.  Schoon- 
maker,  of  St.  Paul.  The  spoon  shows  a 
very  beautiful  design,  or  series  of  designs, 
appropriate  to  our  State,  and  is  to  be  placed 
on  sale  at  our  new  Sibley  House,  recently 
acquired  as  a  Daughter  of  the  American 
Revolution  museum  and  memorial. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  M.  Dick  then  gave  a 


most  delightful  talk  upon  old  china  and 
furniture,  amply  illustrated  with  plates  and 
other  curios  from  his  rare  collection.  Beau- 
tiful examples  were  shown  of  Blue  Staf- 
fordshire ware,  Lowestoft  and  other  china. 
There  were  fine  examples  of  both  the  am- 
ber and  silver  Luster  ware,  as  well  as  of 
pewter,  brass,  candlesticks,  and  rare  Eng- 
lish pitchers  or  jugs.  An  old  banjo-clock 
of  graceful  outline  was  greatly  admired,  as 
was  also  a  rare  old  high-boy  of  maple  wood 
and  mahogany,  pieces  of  great  value. 

Songs  by  Mrs.  Kerwick  contributed  to 
the  pleasure  of  a  charming  afternoon. 

Peterborough  Chapter  ( Peterborough, 
New  Hampshire). — This  Chapter  held  its 
annual  election  in  June,  191 1.  Mrs.  B.  A. 
Alexander  was  re-elected  Regent  for  the, 
ensuing  year.  Nearly  all  of  her  assistants 
are  serving  with  her. 

We  start  the  new  year  fully  equipped  for 
a  profitable  year's  work. 

The  work  of  last  year  was  locating  the 
graves  of  Revolutionary  soldiers  buried  in 
our  cemeteries.  On  September  13  the 
Chapter  met  at  the  old  cemetery  on  Smith 
Hill  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town,  where 
the  first  church  in  the  town  was  built  in 
1752,  and  marked  twenty-nine  graves  with 
appropriate  ceremonies.  There  are  other 
Revolutionary  graves  located,  which  will  be 
marked  in  the  near  future. 

The  Year  Book,  with  well  arranged  pro- 
grammes for  each  meeting,  is  very  interest- 
ing, being  more  of  local  interest  than  Revo- 
lutionary, and  yet  leading  toward  our  an- 
cestry. 

The  ritual  work  has  been  adopted  this 
year,  and  money  has  been  voted  to  the  Har-    j 
rison    Memorial    Fund    and    the    Martha 
Berry  School.     We  have  placed  a  framed 
copy  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in    I 
the  High  School,  and  subscribed  for  a  copy 
of  the  American  Monthly  Magazine.    I 
to  be  placed  in  our  Public  Library,  the  first    ' 
free  library  in  America,  being  established 
in  1833. 

The  State  Conference  was  held  in  Con-    I 
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cord,  our  capital  city,  October  25.  This 
Chapter  was  represented  by  the  Regent  and 
one  delegate,  and  several  other  members 
were  also  in  attendance. 

Members  of  Chapters  make  no  mistake 
when  they  attend  our  State  Conference,  as 
it  creates  a  new  interest  in  the  work,  renews 
old,  and  forms  new  acquaintances,  and  by 
hearing  of  the  workings  of  other  Chapters 
vve  gain  many  valuable  ideas  which  are  of 
^reat  assistance  to  us  in  our  own  Chapter. 

Our  Chapter  motto  is:  "  Let  our  aspira- 
:ions  be  for  our  country's  good." 

Our  work:  The  uplifting  of  humanity. 
—Mrs.  Diantha  Kyes  D'Orsay,  His- 
or'ian. 

Mary  Penrose  Wayne  Chapter  (Fort 
/Vayne,  Indiana). — The  Chapter  has  six- 
y-seven~  members,  with  three  applications 
ending. 

Our  Regent,  Mrs.  Fairbank,  recently  en- 
ertained  at  a  "  Twelfth  Night  "  party,  by 

stereopticon  exhibition  of  historical  places 
f  the  thirteen  original  States. 

The  Daughters  held  an  interesting  meet- 
lg  in  the  relic  room  of  the  Chapter  in  our 
lagnificent    court    house.      After    singing 

Auld  Lang  Syne,"  with  old  melodeon  ac- 
ompaniment,  several  old  settlers  gave  rem- 
liiscential  talks  of  old  fort  days,  which  the 
fhapter  has  issued  in  a  little  monograph, 

Reminiscences    of    Old     Fort    Wayne," 

hich  has  been  well  received. 
\  The  D.  A.  R.  relic  room  is  a  most  invit- 
ig  place.  The  walls  are  hung  with  old  pic- 
fires  of  the  fort,  council  house,  battle 
J-ounds,  portraits,  framed  manuscripts, 
jid  other  precious  documents.  The  cases 
[led  with  many  valuable  relics  of  various 
!  nds — Indian     relics     galore,     miniatures, 

edals,  badges,  money,  chairs,  canes,  and 
•  her  articles  made  from  wood  of  the  old 

rt.    Ranking  in  first  importance  as  a  relic 

I  the  camp  bed  that  belonged  to  General 
tpthony  Wayne,  and  used  by  him  through 

II  the  Revolutionary  War.  The  bed  can 
i||  taken  apart  and  packed  in  a  small  box. 

is  about  the  size  of  a  cot,  and  has  a  f  rame- 
)rk  canopy,  and  homespun  canvas  cloth  to 
n  on.  Nearby  is  a  portrait  of  General  An- 
Mpny  Wayne,  and  a  drum  which  was 
laten  during  the  victorious  march  of  Gen- 
I  d  Wayne  from  battle  of  Fallen  Timbers 
t  Fort  Wayne,  which  was  left  in  the  fort 
lien  evacuated.  Also  a  large  iron  key 
I  lich  was  used  to  lock  the  door  of  the  fort, 


spinning  wheels,  copper  kettles,  and  many 
other  curios  too  numerous  to  mention. 

The  Chapter  has  contributed  to  Memo- 
rial Continental  Hall,  and  Francis  Scott 
Key  Memorial;  fifty  dollars  to  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association,  and  has 
raised  six  hundred  dollars  by  selling  stamps 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Red  Cross  Society. 

The  Daughters  have  marked  with  a  large 
boulder  "  Wayne  Trace,"  on  which  is  a 
bronze  tablet,  with  the  inscription : 

"  Wayne  Trace, 

Once  the  Indian  Trail  to  Cincinnati  ; 

The  Route  of  Genl.   Harmer's  Army   in 

1790; 

Of  Genl.  Wayne's,  when  leaving  the 

Stockade ; 

Christened  by  Major  Hamtramck 

1  Fort  Wayne  '  in  1 799 ; 

Also  of  Genl.  Harrison's  Army  in  18 12. 
Erected  by  Mary  Penrose  Wayne  Chapter, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution." 
The  Chapter  has  a  fund  of  nearly  one 
hundred  dollars,  which  is  increased  from 
time  to  time  to  be  used  to  erect  a  shaft  at 
Harmer's  Ford. — Mrs.  Martha  Bran- 
driff  Hanna,  Historian. 

The  Berkeley  Hills  Chapter  (Berkeley, 
California). — The  majority  of  the  Chapter 
meetings  have  been  held  at  the  home  of  our 
Regent,  Whose  charm  and  hospitality  equal 
that  which  made  her  great-grandmothers 
famous. 

In  May  of  last  year  she  gave  an  elabo- 
rate reception  in  honor  of  Mrs.  John  F. 
Swift,  our  esteemed  Vice-President-Gen- 
eral of  the  National  Society,  and  Mrs. 
Frederick  Jewell  Laird,  our  beloved  ex- 
State  Regent.  At  one  meeting  Mrs.  Smith 
read  a  paper  on  "October  Events  of  the 
War  of  the  Revolution,"  one  of  a  series 
which  she  has  prepared  and  published  in 
the  American  Monthly  Magazine  dur- 
ing her  period  of  office  as  Historian  of  the 
Santa  Isabel  Chapter. 

On  January  6  an  historical  meeting  was 
held  at  the  home  of  the  Historian  to  cele- 
brate the  one  hundred  and  fifty-second  anni- 
versary of  the  wedding  of  George  Washing- 
ton and  Martha  Custis.  Mrs.  C.  Elwood 
Brown,  Regent  of  California  Chapter,  read 
a  very  interesting  paper  on  Mary  Washing- 
ton. Our  Regent  gave  a  paper  on  the  his- 
tory of  Mt.  Vernon,  and  the  Historian 
read  one  on  "  The  Courtship  and  Marriage 
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of  George  Washington  and  Martha  Cus- 
tis." 

Our  first  anniversary  was  celebrated  at 
the  home  of  the  Regent,  who  received  her 
guests  in  Colonial  costume,  assisted  by  her 
daughter  and  members  of  the  Chapter. 
Some  very  old  and  beautiful  gowns  of  the 
Revolutionary  period  were  worn. 

"  Jumel  Mansion  "  was  chosen  by  Mrs. 
C.  Elwood  Brown  as  the  subject  of  a  little 
talk.  A  beautiful  new  gavel  was  presented 
to  the  Regent  by  Mrs.  William  Cummings 
Story,  of  New  York,  made  from  the  wood 
of  one  of  the 
trees  grown  at 
Jumel  Mansion, 
which  was  at  one 
time  Washing- 
ton 's  headquar- 
ters. 

Our  Regent 
distributed  copies 
of  the  Flag  law 
in  the  schools  of 
Berkeley. 

The  Chapter 
has  given  fifteen 
dollars,  which  is 
to  be  added  to 
the  same  amount 
given  by  Tamal- 
pasis  Chapter,  for 
the  purchase  of  a 
chair  for  Memo- 
rial Continental 
Hall  in  Wash- 
ington. —  Jose- 
phine C.  Mi- 
nor, Historian. 


Prizes  have  been  given  in  the  public  school 
for  patriotic  essays.  We  have  secure 
markers  from  the  Government  for  thj 
graves  of  two  Revolutionary  soldiers,  an<| 
the  June  meeting  was  set  aside  for  the  un[ 
veiling  of  these  markers  with  appropriati 
ceremonies. 

A  member,  Miss  Frances  W.  Hess,  hal 
been  appointed  organizing  regent  for  he> 
home  town,  Norborne,  Mo.  A  number  o< 
new  members  have  been  received  since  01 
ganization,  and  all  seem  interested,  al! 
working  for  the  uplift  and   betterment  o| 


Carrollton 
Chapter  (Car- 
rollton, Missouri). — Our  Chapter  has  been 
organized  for  four  years.  It  was  given  the 
name  Carrollton  for  our  town,  and  because 
our  first  loved  Regent,  Mrs.  Willie  Eads 
Cason,  was  a  descendant  of  the  "  Carrolls, 
of  Carrollton,"  of  Colonial  and  Revolu- 
tionary fame.  The  past  two  years  we  have 
had  the  following  officers:  Mrs.  Bess  Bow- 
dry  Dunker,  Regent;  Mrs.  Annie  Perkins 
Turner,  Vice-Regent;  Miss  Edith  White, 
Treasurer;  Miss  Fanny  Kinsey,  Secretary; 
Mrs.  Sallie  Drake  Goodson,  Registrar; 
Miss  Elizabeth  Austin,  Historian. 

The   Chapter  has  taken   for  its  literary 
work,  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  studies. 
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humanity 
torian. 


-Elizabeth      Austin,      His! 


Emily  Virginia  Mason  Chapter  (Hast 
ings,  Michigan). — The  Emily  Virgini; 
Mason  Chapter  at  Hastings,  Mich.,  ha 
been  very  proud  in  the  possession  of  tw<| 
real  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu! 
tion,  but  on  August  16,  191 1,  death  claimed 
one  of  them,  Mrs.  Emmaline  Edmond:( 
Walton,  who  had  been  associated  with  th< 
Chapter  for  nearly  two  years.  The  Chapi 
ter  was  represented  at  the  funeral  by  th« 
Regent  and  Vice-Regent.  Placed  amonjl 
the  many  floral  offerings  on  the  casket  wa 
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a  small  silken  American  Flag  at  half-mast, 
and  at  the  base  of  the  standard  was  a  beau- 
tiful spray  of  white  asters,  the  gift  of  the 
Chapter,  being  tied  with  the  blue  and 
white  official  ribbon  of 
the  Society. 

The  Chapter  has  been 
honored  several  times  by 
the  presence  of  Mrs. 
Walton  at  their  meet- 
ings, she  at  one  time 
having  driven  a  distance 
of  thirty  miles  on  a  bit- 
ter February  day  to  at- 
tend a  reception  given 
in  honor  of  the  first  an- 
niversary of  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Chapter. 
She  enjoyed  greatly  the 
pension  granted  by  the 
National  Society,  and 
was  extremely  proud  of 
her  gold  spoon.  The 
Chapter  enjoyed  bright- 
ening her  last  years,  and 
the  gift  of  the  Ameri- 
can Monthly  Maga- 
zine was  greatly  en- 
joyed. Mrs.  Walton 
was  modest  and  retiring  by  nature,  and, 
while  the  honors  and  attentions  showered 
upon  her  almost  overwhelmed  her  at  times, 
she  received  them  with  the  genuine  pleas- 
ure and  appreciation  of 
a  child.  She  carried  her 
seventy-seven  years  well, 
was  rosy-cheeked,  and 
only   slightly   gray. 

Her  father,  Peter  Ed- 
monds, was  of  English 
descent,  and  was  born 
in  Pennsylvania,  August 
I,  1760,  and  died  in 
Wayne  County,  Ohio, 
August  4,  1854,  when 
ninety-four   years    old. 

He  was  a  private  in 
Captain  William  Mey- 
ers' Company,  Sixth 
Battalion,  Northampton 
County  Militia,  Penn- 
sylvania, of  which  Nich- 
olas Kern  was  Colonel. 

Mrs.  Walton  had  a 
family  of  fifteen  chil- 
dren,  ten   sons   and   five 


daughters,  thirteen  of  whom'  are  living. 
She  also  had  thirty  grandchildren  and  five 
great-grandchildren. 
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John  Paul  Jones 
Chapter  (Boston,  Mas- 
sachusetts).— The  John 
Paul  Jones  Chapter  of 
Boston  celebrated  the 
206th  birthday  of  Ben 
Franklin,  January  17, 
by  a  breakfast  and  ex- 
ercises at  Hotel  Not- 
tingham. Among  the 
guests  were  Mrs. 
Charles  H.  Masury, 
Honorary  State  Regent ; 
Mrs.  Charles  G.  Clinch, 
State  Vice-Regent,  and 
Miss  Hattie  E.  Wil- 
kins,  Regent  of  Frank- 
lin Chapter.  Miss  Ma- 
rion H.  Brazier,  foun- 
der and  Regent,  was 
toastmistress,  and  she 
related  many  historical 
incidents  in  Franklin's 
career,  notably  his  ef- 
forts to  secure  a  ship 
for  John  Paul  Jones,  whom  he  loved  as  a 
son.  She  told  of  the  disappointment  of 
Commodore  Jones,  and  h:'s  impatience;  of 
his  picking  up  a  copy  of  "  Poor  Richard's 
Maxims,"  containing  a 
paragraph  which  met 
his  eye  in  regard  to 
"  doing  things  yourself," 
when  something  is 
needed,  and  which 
caused  him  to  personal- 
ly appeal  to  King  Louis 
at  court.  This  resulted 
in  the  gift  of  the  ship 
which,  in  honor  of 
Franklin's  maxims,  he 
named  Bon  Homme 
Richard.  The  strik- 
ing points  of  the  address 
may  be  summed  up  as 
follows : 

Benjamin    Franklin, 
Born  in  Boston  in  1706. 

he  was: 
Printer,  Editor,  Author, 
Publisher,    Journalist, 
benjamin   franklin  Engraver,       Designer, 
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Mechanic,  Educator,  Essayist,  Philosopher, 
Poet,  Trader,  Farmer,  Soldier,  Musician, 
Athlete,  Reformer,  Financier,  Inventor, 
Diplomat,  Philanthropist,  Society  Man, 
Scientist,  Wit  and  Statesman. 
Some  of  his  famous  words: 

"  We    must    all    hang    together,    or    we 
shall  hang  separately." 
Some  of  his  achievements: 

He  was  the  originator  of  the  Circulating 
Library  system  of  America. 

,He  established  Freemasonry-  on  Amer- 
ical  soil. 

He  fought  for  and 
secured  equal  rights  for 
all  religious  denomina- 
tions under  our  Consti- 
tution and  Flag. 

He  founded  the 
American  Philosophical 
Society. 

He  was  the  father  of 
American  science. 

He  was  the  founder 
of  American  journalism. 

He  will  ever  be 
the  "  Printer's  Patron 
Saint." 

Miss  Brazier  showed 
valuable  prints  and  pic- 
tures from  her  collec- 
tion of  Colonial  scenes 
used  in  her  lecture  on 
'The  13  Colonies." 
Mrs.  Clinch  was  made 
an  honorary  member. 
Letters  were  read  from  other  honorary 
members,  and  from  active  ones  living  away 
from   the   State. 

There  were  remarks  from  guests,  and 
readings  by  Chapter  members.  The  sou- 
venirs were  patriotic. 

Emily  Virginia  Mason  Chapter  (Hast- 
ings, Michigan). — Mrs.  Emily  Sayre  Wel- 
ter, a  Real  Daughter  of  the  American 
Revolution,  and  a  member  of  the  Emily 
Virginia  Mason  Chapter,  Hastings,  Mich., 
has  just  passed  her  ninety-third  birthday. 
Mrs.  Welter  is  a  daughter  of  Nathan 
Sayre,  who  served  as  lieutenant  in  the 
American  Revolution.  He  was  born  near 
Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  on  June  30,  1748, 
and  died  at  Scio,  N.  Y.,  April  16,  1841. 
He  was  married  twice,  Mrs.  Welter  be- 
ing the  daughter  of  his  second  wife.  Mrs. 
Welter's   father  was  seventy  years  old   at 
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the  time  of  her  birth,  which  occurred 
October  30,  181 8.  She  lives  with  a  daugh- 
ter at  Ovid,  Mich.,  and  while  she  is  al- 
most totally  blind  and  has  been  bedridden 
for  nearly  two  years,  she  has  taken  a  keen 
interest  in  the  patriotic  society  to  which 
she  belongs  and  in  the  Chapter  which  has 
been  honored  with  her  membership.  This 
Chapter  has  taken  great  pleasure  in  con- 
tributing toward  her  comfort  and  happi- 
ness, and  she  is  very  proud  of  the  gold 
spoon  presented  by  the  National  Society. 
She  has  also  received  the  customary  pension. 
Mrs.  Welter  possesses 
rare  Christian  faith,  and 
is  a  charter  member  of 
the  First  Baptist  Church 
at  Ovid. 

Stuart     Chapter 

(Wytheville,  Virginia). 
—Mrs..  Olive  Wilkin- 
son Macalester  (a  de- 
scendant of  Brig-Gen. 
'Thomas  Hoi  den,  of 
Rhode  Island)  was  first 
elected  Regent  of  Stuart 
Chapter,  N.  S.,  D.A.R., 
Wytheville,  V  a  .  ,  in 
1907. 

During  the  four 
terms  which  she  served 
in  that  office  she  added 
forty-three  new  mem- 
bers to  the  Chapter, 
contributed  to  all  the 
causes  in  which  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  are  interested,  gave 
prizes  in  the  public  schools,  'held  most  at- 
tractive business  meetings  in  her  beautiful 
home,  entertained  the  Virginia  State  Con- 
ference, and  at  her  death,  in  191 1,  left  a 
large,  enthusiastic  and  flourishing  Chapter 
in  a  splendid  financial  condition. 

Mrs.  Macalester  was  handsome  in  per- 
son, brilliant  in  mind,  cordial  of  manner, 
generous  of  heart,  and  endowed  with  an 
enthusiastic  energy  that  never  paused  short 
of  attainment. 

She  spoke  seven  languages  fluently,  had 
crossed  the  ocean  nearly  a  score  of  times, 
and  was  possessed  of  great  wealth,  yet  never 
failed  in  genuine  admiration  of  her  friends, 
nor  boasted  of  greater  kindness  from  fate 
and  fortune  than  had  been  vouchsafed  to 
her  neighbors. 

But  greatest  of  all  was  her  svmpathetic 
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knowledge  of  human 
nature.  She  always 
divined  intuitively 
just  exactly  what 
would  give  a  friend 
the  very  greatest 
pleasure,  and  was 
happiest  in  conferring 
happiness  on  those 
she  loved. 

She  was  "  Lady 
Bountiful  "  to  the 
poor  and  "  Fairy 
Godmother  "  to  the 
children.  A  loving 
daughter  and  devoted 
wife,  she  added  so 
much  joy  to  every 
day  in  her  home  that 
the  lives  of  her  fam- 
ily seem  empty  with- 
out her. 

As  the  work  she 
has  done  for  her  be- 
loved Stuart  Chapter 
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will  always  live  in 
the  annals  of  flu- 
Daughters  of  t  h  e 
American  Revolution, 
so  has  her  kindness 
made  her  memory 
eternal  in  the  hearts 
of  her  friends. 

Stuart  Chapter  has 
presented  a  handsome 
silk  flag,  to  be  erected 
over  the  public  school 
building  of  Wythe- 
ville,  Va.,  as  a  memo- 
rial to  Mrs.  Macales- 
ter,  that  it  may  be 
a  patriotic  inspiration 
and  testimonial  of 
love  placed  where 
those  who  look  up- 
ward will  see  it. — 
Anna  Gleaves 
Rich,  Genealogist. 
Stuart  Chapter,  N. 
S.,  D.  A.  R. 


The  Pioneer  Mothers  of  America 


Some  years  back,  at  one  o'f  the  annual 
dinners  of  the  New  England  Society  of 
New  York,  a  speaker  pointed  out  that, 
while  they  had  for  years  been  emphasizing 
the  virtues  and  commemorating  the  career 
of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  they  had  failed  to 
give  any  adequate  measure  of  honor  to  the 
I  Pilgrim  Mothers."  "  I  propose,"  he  said, 
"  the  memory  of  the  Pilgrim  Mothers — the 
women  who  endured  all  that  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  endured,  and  who  endured  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers  besides." 

The  Pioneer  Mothers  of  America,  by 
H.  C.  Green  and  Mary  Wolcott  Green, 
A.B.,  Regent  of  Staten  Island  Chapter, 
D.  A.  R.,  is  a  record  of  the  more  notable 
women  of  the  early  days  of  the  country, 
particularly  of  the  Colonial  and  Revolution- 


ary periods-,  planned,  says  the  preliminary 
announcement,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
good  "a  serious  omission  on  the  part  of 
American  historians.  It  treats  of  the  lives 
of  the  noble  women  who  furnished  the  best 
example  of  the  development  of  American 
character,  and  is  published  in  three  octavo 
volumes.  The  introductory  volume  pre- 
sents a  record  of  the  lives  of  the  hardy 
women  of  Colonial  days,  from  1607  to 
1 775.  Volume  II  deals  with  the  patriotic 
women  of  'seventy-six,  and  the  practical  co- 
operation given  by  them  to  the  cause  of  the 
patriots. 

Volume  III  is  devoted  to  the  careers  of 
the  wives  of  the  Signers  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  The  work  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  historical  literature. 


Ranter  Chapter,  Seattle,  Wash.,  Mrs.  William  F.  Prosser.  Regent.  They  consider 
women  in  their  year's  work.  "  Rights  of  Women  To-day  as  Compared  with  Our  Revolu- 
tionary Grandmothers,"  "  A  Century's  Change  in  the  Economic  Value  of  Women  in  the 
Home,"  are  two  subjects  for  discussion.  The  quotation  for  their  January  meeting  is  apt, 
"  A  spot  of  local  history  is  like  an  inn  upon  an  highway." 

The  magazine  keeps  me  in  close  touch  with  all  that  is  most  interesting  in  the  Society. — 
Alice   Wheelock  Chambers. 


Important    Notice 


"  Delegates  to  the  Continental  Congress  wishing  information  about  railroads 
and  entertainment  may  apply  to  Mrs.  H.  P.  Mcintosh,  The  Oakland,  Washington, 
D.  C;'.  Vice-Chairman  R.  R.  Committee." 


In   Memoriam 


Mrs.  Edward  P.  McCormick,  Germantown 
Chapter,  Germantown,  Pa.,  died  suddenly  Jan- 
uary 20.  She  composed  one  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  songs,  was  for  years  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Management  of  the  Chapter, 
and  had  just  been  elected  to  the  office  of  His- 
torian of  the  Chapter.  She  was  a  most  de- 
voted and  untiring  worker,  always  laboring 
for  the  upbuilding  of  the  Society.  Her  loss 
will  be  very  deeply  felt. 

The  Mary  Floyd  Tallmadge  Chapter,  D.  A. 
R.,  deeply  regrets  the  loss  of  one  of  its  mem- 
bers, Jennie  May  Brainard  Catlin,  who  died 
November,  191 1.  She  joined  the  Chapter  April 
2,  1909.  Her  Revolutionary  ancestor's  name 
was  Thomas  Catlin.  He  was  second  lieutenant 
in  the  Fifth  Battalion,  and  was  taken  prisoner 
in  the  retreat  from  New  York,  September  15, 
1776. 

Since  the  last  list  of  Real  Daughters  was 
published  in  the  American  Monthly  Maga- 
zine, Mrs.  Susan  Polk  Raynor  has  passed 
to  life  eternal.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam Polk,  an  officer  of  the  Revolution,  and 
the  granddaughter  of  Thomas  Polk,  who  pro- 
claimed the  Mecklenburg  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence. Mrs.  Polk  remembered  the  Mar- 
quis de  Lafayette,  who  visited  her  father, 
Colonel  Polk,  then  Governor  of  North  Caro- 
lina in  1824.  Her  husband,  Judge  Kenneth 
Raynor,  died  many  years  ago.  She  passed  her 
four  score  and  ten,  dying  at  Fort  Worth, 
Texas.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Mary  Ishem 
Keith  Chapter,  Fort  Worth,  Texas.  Her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Harry  Hyman,  is  Regent  of 
the  San  Antonio  de  Bexar  Chapter. 

Mrs.  A.  B.  (Clara  H.  Boyer)  Sibert,  a 
member  of  Manitou  Chapter,  Rochester,  Ind., 
passed  away  at  her  home  in  Rochester,  Ind., 
May  7,  191 1.  While  not  a  charter  member, 
yet  she  took  great  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
Chapter,  and  enjoyed  being  with  us.  She  will 
be  greatly  missed  in  .our  meetings. 

Mrs.  Lyman  M.  (Sarah  Merriam)  Brack- 
ett  was  born  in  Brandon,  Vt,  and  passed 
away  at  her  home  in  Rochester,  Ind.,  on  Jan- 
uary 5,  1912.  Mrs.  Brackett  was  a  charter 
member  and  First  Vice-Regent  of  Manitou 
Chapter  No.  840,  Rochester,  Ind.  She  was  a 
descendant  of  Ebenezer  Conant,  of  Massachu- 
setts. Her  home  was  always  open  to  her 
church,  Manitou  Chapter,  and  social  circles. 
She  will  be  greatly  missed  in  the  councils  of 
our  Chapter. 

Mrs.    Harriett    F.    Chase    died    suddenly 


January  7,  1912,  at  her  home  in  Derfy,  N.  H. 
Mrs.  Chase  was  a  charter  member,  and  also  a 
former  Regent  of  Molly  Reid  Chapter,  D.  A. 
R.  She  possessed  great  executive  ability  and 
was  a  leader  in  religious,  philanthropic,  and 
social  circles.  She  rarely  failed  to  attend  the 
annual  Continental  Congress  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution.  Her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Harriett  C.  Newell,  is  the  present  Regent 
of  Molly  Reid  Chapter. 

Mrs.  Julia  Spencer  Robinson,  N.  N.  11895, 
a  charter  member  of  Fort  Armstrong  Chap- 
ter, D.  A.  R.,  of  Rock  Island,  111.,  passed  away 
December  14,  1911.  Mrs.  Robinson  helped 
organize  Fort  Armstrong  Chapter,  and  was 
deeply  interested  in  its  work,  as  well  as  in  all 
the  work  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution.  Some  years  ago  she  removed  to 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  but  still  continued  a  mem- 
ber of  Fort  Armstrong  Chapter.  This  Chap- 
ter feels  that  in  the  death  of  Mrs.  Armstrong, 
we  have  lost  a  faithful  member  and  a  beloved 
friend. 

Mrs.  Mary  Latham  Clark,  a  charter  mem- 
ber and  former  Regent  of  Molly  Reid  Chap- 
ter, Derry,  N.  H.,  died  at  her  home  on  Novem- 
ber 9,  191 1.  Mrs.  Clark  was  a  woman  of 
superior  intellect  and  versatility,  a  master  of 
several  languages,  musician,  and  artist,  and 
possessed  in  a  rare  degree  the  gift  of  friend- 
ship. Only  last  Easter  each  member  of  the 
Chapter  was  presented  with  a  beautiful  floral 
offering  from  her  own  brush.  She  leaves  a 
place  which  no  other  can  fill. 

Mrs.  Esther  Maria  Childs,  wife  of  Col. 
Kittredge  Haskins,  died  at  her  home  in  Brat- 
tleboro,  Vt,  in  January,  following  a  second 
attack  of  apoplexy.  Mrs.  Haskins  was  born 
in  Wilmington,  March  9,  1843.  She  was  a 
charter  member  of  the  Brattleboro  Chapter, 
D.  A.  R.,  and  of  the  Colonial  Dames.  She 
also  belonged  to  the  Daughters  of  1812,  and  the 
Sedgwick  Relief  Corps.  She  took  great  pride 
in  the  fact  that  her  ancestors  were  factors  in 
the  strenuous  days  of  Indian  warfare.  Her 
great-great-grandmother  Hoyt,  was  captured 
and  carried  away  by  Indians  during  the  mas- 
sacre at  South  Deerfield.  Mrs.  Haskins  gave 
valuable  assistance  to  the  Historian  in  compil- 
ing data  concerning  the  town  of  Deerfield,  and 
also  assisted  the  late  Judge  Francis  Crosby,  of 
Minnesota,  in  compiling  a  list  of  Windham 
County  Revolutionary  soldiers.  She  had  much 
to  do  with  compiling  the  Childs  genealogy. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haskins  observed  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  their  marriage  July  1,  1910. 
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National  Board  of  Management 

N.  S.,  D.  A.  R. 

Regular  Meeting,  Wednesday,  October  4,   1911 


A  regular  meeting  of  the  National  Board 
of  Management  was  held  Wednesday,  Octo- 
ber 4,  191 1,  in  the  Board  Room,  Memorial 
Continental  Hall,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the 
President  General  at  10.30  a.  rn.,  the  follow- 
ing members  being  present:  The  President 
General,  Mrs.  Matthew  T.  Scott;  the  Vice- 
President  General  in  Charge  of  Organization 
of  Chapters,  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Mann;  the  fol- 
lowing Vice-Presidents  General:  Mrs.  John  T. 
Sterling,  of>  Connecticut;  Mrs.  La  Verne 
Noyes,  of  Illinois;  Miss  Ellen  Mecum,  of  New 
Jersey;  Mrs.  Egbert  Jones,  of  Mississippi; 
Mrs.  George  S.  Shackelford,  of  Virginia;  Mrs. 
Emily  P.  S.  Moor,  of  Vermont;  Miss  Anna 
Caroline  Benning,  of  Georgia;  Miss  Sophie 
Waples,  of  Delaware;  Mrs.  Allen  Putnam 
Perley,  of  Pennsylvania;  Mrs.  James  P.  Bray- 
ton,  of  Michigan;  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Bryan,  of 
Tennessee;  the  Chaplain  General,  Miss  Elisa- 
beth F.  Pierce;  the  Recording  Secretary  Gen- 
eral, Mrs.  Howard  L.  Hodgkins ;  the  Corre- 
sponding Secretary  General,  Mrs.,  William  F. 
Dennis;  the  Registrar  General,  Mrs.  Gaius  M. 
Brumbaugh;  the  Treasurer  General,  Mrs. 
William  D.  Hoover ;  the  Historian  General, 
Mrs.  Charles  W.  Bassett;  the  Assistant  His- 
torian General,  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Thompson; 
the  Librarian  General,  Miss  Amaryllis  Gil- 
lett ;  the  following  State  Regents :  Mrs.  John 
L.  Buel,  of  Connecticut;  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Lock- 
wood,  of  the  District  of  Columbia ;  Mrs. 
George  A.  Lawrence,  of  Illinois ;  Mrs.  J.  Pem- 
broke Thorn,  of  Maryland;  Mrs.  James  G. 
Dunning,  of  Massachusetts;  Mrs.  Arthur  M. 
Parker,  of  Michigan ;  Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Wood, 
of  New  York;  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Cumings,  of 
Pennsylvania;  Mrs.  Alvin  V.  Lane,  of  Texas; 
Mrs.  Samuel  W.  Jamison,  of  Virginia ;  Mrs. 
George  De  Bolt,  of  West  Virginia;  the  fol- 
lowing State  Vice-Regents  were  also  present : 
Mrs.  Will  Croft  Barnes,  of  Arizona;  Mrs. 
James  T.  Massey,  of  Delaware,  and  Mrs. 
Charles  B.  Yardley,  of  New  Jersey. 

The  Chaplain  General  read  Psalm  103  and 
the  fourteenth '  chapter  of  First  Corinthians, 
beginning  with  the  twenty-sixth  verse,  and  of- 
fered prayer. 

The  minutes  of  the  June  meeting  having 
been  approved  and  printed,  there  were  none  to 
be  read  at  this  meeting. 

The  President  General  then  addressed  the 
Board  as  follows:  [Printed  in  the  Ameri- 
can Monthly  Magazine  of  October,   191 1.] 

The  Recording  Secretary  General  gave  the 
following  report: 


Madam  President  General  and  Members  of  the  j 
National  Board  of  Management:     ' 

Regrets  for  this  meeting  have  been  received! 
by  telegram  from  the  Vice-President  General  i 
of  Indiana,  Mrs.  James  M.  Fowler,  who  had 
started    but    could    not    make    connections    on  j 
account  of  the  railroad  strike,  and  also  from  J 
the  Vice-President  General  of  Missouri,  Mrs.  j 
Ben  F.  Gray,  Jr. ;  the  Vice-President  General 
of   Ohio,    Mrs.   Clayton   R.   Truesdall,   and  of  j 
Texas,  Mrs.  Edward  Randall.     The  following' 
State  Regents  sent  regrets :  Mrs.  Rhet't  Goode, 
of    Alabama,    who    telegraphed    that    she   had  ( 
expected   to   come,    but   was   detained   by  the  j 
sudden,   severe   illness  of  her  husband;   Mrs.  1 
James  William  Noel,  of  Arkansas ;  Mrs.  John  | 
M.    Graham,    of    Georgia ;    Mrs.    Charles    W. 
Pursell,  of  Idaho  ;   Miss  Virginia  Fairfax,  of 
Louisiana ;   Mrs.  Chalmers  M.  Williamson,  of  \ 
Mississippi ;    Mrs.    William    N.    Reynolds,    of 
North  Carolina,  who  was  detained  on  account 
of   illness ;    Mrs.    Charles    O.    Norton,"   of   Ne- 
braska ;    Mrs.   Joseph    H.    Dearborn,   of   New 
Hampshire;    Mrs.   George  Lincoln,   of   Ohio; 
Mrs.  Daniel  Mann  Edwards,  of  Rhode  Island; 
Mrs.  Clayton  Nelson  North,  of  Vermont,  and 
Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Van  Ostrand,  of  Wisconsin. 

The  October  State  Conferences  were  the 
cause  of  the  absence  of  several  of  the  State 
Regents.  Interesting  programmes  for  the 
Illinois,  Nebraska,  Pennsylvania,  and  Wiscon- 
sin Conferences,  and  a  copy  of  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Tenth  Annual  State  Conference  of 
North  Carolina  have  been  received.  Year 
Books  were  sent  to  the  Recording  Secretary 
General  by  the  Deborah  Avery  Chapter  of  Ne- 
braska, the  Berks  County  Chapter  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  Oneida  Chapter  of  New 
York.  A  circular  letter,  giving  preliminary  in- 
formation about  the  Third  National  Conserva- 
tion Congress,  accompanied  an  invitation  to 
attend  this  Congress,  held  in  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  the  latter  part  of  September. 

Interesting  circular  letters  in  regard  to  the 
work  of  the  N.  S.,  D.  A.  R.,  Committee  on  the 
Welfare  of  Women  and  Children  and  of  the 
work  of  the  State  Association  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  Georgia  Mountaineers,  have  been 
received ;  also  an  invitation  from  the  Janet 
Montgomery  Chapter  of  Rockville,  Md.,  to 
attend  the  exercises  connected  with  the  mark- 
ing of  the  grave  of  a  Revolutionary  soldier. 
Cards  for  a  luncheon  before  and  a  recep- 
tion afterward  were  inclosed  with  the  invita- 
tion to  the  dedication  and  unveiling  of  the 
memorial  erected  by  the  Astenrogen  Chapter 
of  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  to  mark  the  site  of  the 
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old  Octagon  Church.  A  newspaper  clipping 
received  tells  of  the  marking  of  a  Revolu- 
tionary grave  in  the  little  cemetery  below 
Cedar  Ledge  by  Bradford  Chapter  of  Can- 
ton, Pa.  Chapter  charters,  commissions  and 
the  certificates  for  all  members  admitted  at 
the  April  and  June  meetings  have  been  signed. 
Notification  cards  to  those  elected  to  mem- 
bership are  sent  immediately  after  each  Board 
meeting. 

The  Amendments  to  the  Constitution  pre- 
sented at  the  Twentieth  Congress  were  pre- 
pared for  the  printer,  and  later  mailed  to 
State  and  Chapter  Regents,  and  to  those  who 
had  presented  an  amendment,  but  who  were 
not  included  in  either  of  these  lists.  The 
Amendment  to  the  By-Laws,  adopted  by  the 
Twentieth  Congress,  was  printed  on  a  slip,  as 
directed  by  the  Board,  and  pasted  in  the  cop- 
ies of  the  Constitution  on  hand. 

All  who  have  been  appointed  on   National 
Committees    by    the    President    General    have 
been  sent  the  notification  ca<rds.    A  record  has 
been  kept  of  acceptances  and  regrets  and  the  . 
lists  prepared  for  printing. 

The  Recording  Secretary  General  did  not 
ask  at  the  June  Board  meeting  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  official  stenographer,  to  fill 
the  place  left  vacant  before  the  Congress  by 
the  resignation  of  Miss  Brigham,  because 
there  would  be  no  Board  meeting  to  report 
until  October,  and  she  felt  that  during  the 
summer  months  she  could  attend  to  the  work 
which  would  be  attended  to  by  an  official 
stenographer  during  that  time  of  the  year. 
Temporary  help  was  engaged  for  several  days 
after  the  June  Board  meeting,  to  assist  in 
getting  out  the  notification  cards  to  the  1,002 
members  admitted  at  that  meeting,  but  during 
the  vacation  of  the  regular  clerk,  the  Record- 
ing Secretary  General  attended  to  the  routine 
work  of  the  office  without  assistance. 

As  not  more  than  half  the  time  of'  an  offi- 
cial stenographer  would  be  required  by  this 
office,  it  was  suggested  that  the  other  half  of 
her  time  be  given  as  clerk  to  the  President 
General.  By  combining  these  two  positions 
the  President  General  would  have,  without  in- 
creased expense,  the  expert  clerical  assistance 
which  she  should  have. 

The  clerk  of  the  Recording  Secretary  Gen- 
eral, during  her  spare  moments  from  the  rou- 
tine office  work,  has  taken  the  Board  meeting 
minutes  and  the  Proceedings  of  past  Con- 
gresses from  the  copies  of  the  American 
Monthly  Magazine  being  collected  for  that 
purpose.  When  a  copy  of  every  magazine 
containing  minutes  or  proceedings  has  been 
obtained,  these  printed  minutes  and  proceed- 
ings of  past  Congresses,  up  to  the  last  two, 
which  were  indexed  when  published,  can  be 
bound  and  indexed  for  ready  reference.  This 
will  save  many  hours  now  spent  in  hunting 
through  the  minutes  for  information  for  which 
requests  are  frequently  received.  Other  work, 
carried  on  by  this  clerk  at  odd  moments,  is 
the  copying  of  the  typewritten  bound  volume 
I  of  the  Continental  Hall  Committee  minutes. 
This  volume  belongs  with  the  original  Con- 
tinental  Hall   Committee  records  kept  in  the 


cabinet  in  the  President  General's  room  and  a 
duplicate  is  needed  for  the  library. 

The  clerk  in  the  Curator's  office  is  keeping 
up  to  date,  for  the  Record  Book  of  Gifts,  the 
list  of  donors  of  books  and  the  titles  of  their 
gifts. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Marie   Wilkinson   Hodgkins, 
Recording  Secretary  General. 
.  -The   President    General    stated    that   by   her 
work  during  the  summer  the  Recording  Sec- 
retary   General    had    saved    the    Society    more 
than  $400.     The  Vice-President  General  from 
New   Jersey  moved   a   rising  vote   of  thanks, 
which  was  seconded  by  the  Chaplain  General 
and  acted  upon. 

The  report  of  the  Recording  Secretary  Gen- 
eral, upon  motion  of  the  Chaplain  General, 
was  declared  adopted. 

The  report  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary 
General  followed: 

Madam   President    General   and   Members   of 
the  National  Board  of  Management: 

The  following  report  covers  correspondence 
attended  to  and  supplies  sent  from  the  office 
of  Corresponding  Secretary  General  from 
June  1,  191 1,  to  September  30,  191 1: 

Total  for  the  four  months  as  follows: 

Letters    received 755 

Letters    written    898 

Application  blanks 8,623 

Supplemental  blanks    2,335 

Constitutions     844 

Circular,  "  H.   B.  M." 813 

Miniature    blanks    785 

Officers'  lists    748 

Transfer   cards 261 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Clara  Rosser  Dennis, 
Corresponding   Secretary    General. 

The  Vice-President  General  in  Charge  of 
Organization  of  Chapters  moved  that  it  be 
adopted ;  seconded  by  the  Chaplain  General 
and  carried. 

The  Registrar  General,  before  reading  her 
report,  stated  that  she  was  proud  to  say  that 
every  certificate  up  to  date  had  been  mailed. 

Madam  President  General,  Members  of  the 
National  Board  of  Management:   I  have  the 
honor  to  report  the  following : 
Applications  presented  to  the  Board....   1,262 

Supplemental   applications   verified 560 

Original  papers  returned  unverified 26 

Supplemental  papers  returned  unverified       75 

Permits  for  the  Insignia  issued 526 

Permits  for  the  Ancestral  Bars  issued..      421 
Permits  for  the  Recognition  Pins  issued.     302 

Certificates   engrossed    1,670 

Certificates    issued    2,326 

Applications  of  Real  Daughter  presented         2 
Number    of    letters,    including    duplicate 

papers,    issued    2,974 

Number  of   cards   issued 1,769 

Original   papers    examined,   and  not   yet 

verified 169 

Supplemental    papers    examined,    and   not 

yet  verified 380 

New  Records  verified 404 

Original  papers  awaiting  Notary's  seal.  5 
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Supplemental    papers    awaiting    Notary's 

seal     i 

Total  number  of  papers  verified 1,823 

Number  of  application  papers  copied,  64, 

at   25   cents 15.00 

Number  of  State  Regents'  lists  copied,  1     3.00 
Number  of  State  Regents'  lists  copied,  1     2.50 

Total $22.50 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Catherin   E.  B.  Brumbaugh, 
Registrar  General. 

Upon  the  request  of  the  State  Regent  of 
New  York,  it  was  voted : 

That  the  Board  resolve  itself  into  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  before  acting  upon  certain 
applications   for   membership. 

The  President  General  requested  the  Chap- 
lain General  to  take  the  chair.  After  about 
twenty  minutes  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  the  motion  to  rise  and  report  being 
adopted,  the  Chaplain  General  stated  that  the 
request  of  the  State  Regent  of  New  York  had 
been  approved. 

Business  being  resumed,  it  was  voted : 

That  the  Recording  Secretary  General  cast 
the  ballot  for  the  other  applicants  for  mem- 
bership presented  by  the  Registrar  General ; 
and  the  President  General  declared  them  duly 
elected  members  of  the  National  Society, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 

The  Registrar  General  stated  that  she  had 
learned  after  the  June  Board  meeting,  that 
Mrs.  Delong,  admitted  to  membership  at  that 
meeting,  had  died  between  the  time  of  filing 
her  application  paper  and  that  meeting.  Mrs. 
Delong's  daughter  requests  that  her  mother's 
name  be  retained  on  the  list  of  members,  and 
that  her  number  be  retained  for  her. 

On  motion  of  the  Registrar  General,  sec- 
onded by  the  Assistant  Historian  General  and 
the  Chaplain  General,  it  was  voted : 

That  Mrs.  Delong's  name  be  allowed  to  re- 
main on  the  member  list,  as  she  was  accepted 
by  the  June  Board. 

Mrs.  Richard  Bovee  also  admitted  at  the 
June  Board  meeting,  discovered  later  that  her 
father  was  a  Revolutionary  soldier,  and  she 
now  wishes  to  be  admitted  as  a  "  Real  Daugh- 
ter." 

On  motion  of  the  State  Regent  of  New 
York,  seconded  by  the  Registrar  General  it 
was  voted : 

That  Mrs.  Bovee  be  admitted  as  a  Real 
Daughter. 

The  Vice-President  General  in  Charge  of 
Organization  of  Chapters  then  read  her  re- 
port: 

Madam  President  General  and  Members  of 
the  National  Board  of  Management:  I  regret 
to  report  the  resignation  of  Mrs.  Blanche  Sea- 
man Sprague  as  State  Regent  of  Nevada. 

Through  their  respective  State  Regents,  the 
following  Chapter  Regents  are  presented  for 
confirmation  : 

Mrs.  Annie  Mae  C.  Hankins,  of  Monticello, 
Ark. 

Mrs.  Harriet  West  Bragg,  of  La  Junta,  Col. 

Mrs.  Caroline  M.  H.  Moorhead,  of  Ocala, 
Florida. 

Mrs.  Annie  L.  Hollingsworth,  of  Dalton,  Ga. 


Mrs.  Fannie  Barrow  McLain,  of  Dawson, 
Ga. 

Mrs.  Mae  E.  Jackson,  of  Wendell,  Idaho. 

Mrs.  Mary  Griswold  H.  Selby,  of  Red  Key, 
Ind. 

Mrs.  Clara  Hamler  Brownell,  of  Spirit 
Lake,  Iowa. 

Miss  Frances  E.  Hall,  of  Fort  Scott,  Kan. 

Mrs.  Myrta  McKee  Ramseyer,  of  Emporia, 
Kan. 

Mrs.  Nellie  Packard  Stanley,  of  Winthrop, 
Maine. 

Mrs.  Marion  Longfellow  O'Donoghue,  of 
Boston,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Sally  M.  Humphreys  Gwin,  of  Green- 
wood, Miss. 

Miss  Frances  William  Hess,  of  Norborne, 
Mo. 

Mrs.  Myrtle  Tucker  Forney,  of  Moberly, 
Mo. 

Mrs.  Mary  P.  S.  Napton,  of  Marshall,  Mo. 

Mrs.  May  Hull  Pope,  of  Roswell,  N.  Mex. 

Mrs.  Avis  Wilcox  Stebbins,  of  Gothenburg, 
Neb. 

Mrs.  Mallie  Bowling  Glenn,  of  Norman, 
Okla. 

Miss  Margaret  Michie,  of  Darlington,  S.  C. 

Mrs.  Cora  Keith,  of  Timmonsville,  S.  C. 

Mrs.  Cornelia  L.  W.  Andrews,  of  League 
City,  Texas. 

Mrs.  Mary  Cowden,  of  Midland,  Texas. 

Mrs.  Clara  Rawson  Dennett,  of  Sheboygan, 
Wis. 

Mrs.  Harriet  Humphreys  Whipple,  of  Wa- 
terloo, Wis. 

Mrs.  Mary  Naomi  Brooks,  of  Casper,  Wyo. 

Also  the  reappointment  of :  Mrs.  Mattie 
Eleanor  Trimble,  of  Lonoke,  Ark. ;  Mrs.  Ger- 
trude Robinson,  of  Monte  Vista,  Col.;  Mrs. 
Laura  W.  Reeves,  of  Newton,  Iowa ;  Miss 
Mary  Virginia  Bryan,  of  Cambridge,  Md. ; 
Mrs.  Annie  Reavis  Gist,  of  Falls  City,  Neb. 

The  Board  is  asked  to  authorize  the  forma- 
tion of  Chapters  at :  Abbeville,  S.  C. ;  Tren- 
ton, S.  C. 

The  following  Regencies  have  expired  by 
limitation :  Mrs.  Ruth  Dickinson  Berry,  of 
Bentonville,  Ark. ;  Mrs.  Jennie  Wallace  Mor- 
ris, of  Marianna,  Ark. ;  Mrs.  Johanna  E. 
Danehower,  of  Osceola,  Ark. ;  Mrs.  Florence 
Oakes  Terry,  of  Morrilton,  Ark. ;  Mrs.  Ro- 
berta Friend  Eberhart,  of  Pecan  Point,  Ark. ; 
Mrs.  Carrie  Sharp  McCutchan,  of  Baldwin, 
Kan. ;  Mrs.  Henrietta  Rurant  Barclay,  of 
Stillwater,  Minn. ;  Mrs.  Juliet  Cantrell  Ander- 
son, of  Pemberton,  N.  J. ;  Mrs.  Sarah  Eliza- 
beth Reynolds,  of  Eaton,  Ohio;  Mrs.  Maybel! 
G.  Heaton,  of  Yankton,  S.  D. 

Letters  received,  297 ;  letters  written,  209 ; 
officers'  lists  written  tor,  jj ;  officers'  lists  re- 
ceived, 337;  charters  issued,  3. 

The  card  catalogue  reports : 

Members'  cards   i,ooj 

Corrections     418 

Deaths     17 

Dropped     268 

Marriages     203 

Reinstated    18 

Resigned     48 

Admitted  membership,  June  4,   1911 87,482 
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Active   membership  by  actual  count   of  Vice-President  General  in  Charge  of  Organi- 

Directory  Committee,  Sept  30,  1911.67,271  ,  ~.    tJ                      y       J        y 

The  Chapter  forming  at  South  Bend,  Ind.,  zatwn  °f  Chapters. 

petitions  the  Board  for  the  use  of  the  name  0n  motion  of  the  Recording  Secretary  Gen- 

"  Schuyler     Colfax,       which     is     outside     the  ,              ,    ,  .       -      _,           B    ..       „  J 

constitutional   ruling.     His    services   not   only  cnil>  seconded  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary 

to  the  State  of  Indiana,  but  to  the  nation  at  General,  the  report  was  declared  adopted, 

large   as   Vice-President    under    Grant   makes  T,     following        ort  was  read  b    the  Treas_ 

this  name  an  honor  to  the   Chapter  and  the  _          ,         ,                          ,  ; 

Society.                         Respectfully  submitted,     •  urer  General,  and,  on  motion  duly  seconded, 

Frances  Ingraham   Mann,  was  accepted. 

June  1 — September  30,  191 1. 
CURRENT  FUND. 

Balance  in  banks  at  last  report,  May  31,  191 1 $16,206,68 

Receipts. 

Annual  dues,  $6,031,  less  $589  refunded $5,442.00 

Initiation  fees,  $1,304,  less  $19  refunded 1,285.00 

Certificates — members 5.00 

Current  interest 48.19 

D.  A.  R.  report  to  Smithsonian  Institution 8.86 

Directory,    1908 5.25 

Directory,    1911.. '..■ 47.00 

Duplicate  papers  and  lists 28.25 

Early    History 1.00 

Exchange 1.25 

Lineage  books 102.90 

Magazine    4.95 

Proceedings,  Twentieth   Continental  Congress 45-70 

Ribbon 2.17"  ~ *    " 

Rosettes    12.75 

Telephone  pay  stations 8.75 

Slot  machine 1.85 

Statute  book .15 

Outstanding  liabilities  (to  close  account  of  Treasurer  General, 

1895-1897) 4-07 


$7,055-09 
$7,055-09 


Expenditures. 

Office  of  President  General. 

■Clerical  service $178.00 


$23,261.77 


Office  of  Vice-President  General. 

Clerical  service 586.00 

Lithographing  and  engrossing  charters  and  commissions 51-90 

Mailing  tubes,  rubber  stamp,  expressage,  postage,  cloth-lined 

envelopes  and  repairs  to  typewriter 36.75 


Office  of  Recording  Secretary  General. 

Clerical  service] 403.69 

Postage,    rubber   stamp,    telegram,    tin    boxes,    letter    opener, 

cards,  blank  book  and  repairs  to  typewriter 46.55 

Office  of  Corresponding  Secretary  General. 

Clerical  service 240.00 

Blanks  and  postage 121.00 

Officers'  lists  and  blank  book 105.00 

Office  of  Registrar  General. 

Clerical  service 2,315.92 

Bonding  three  clerks 10.00 

Rent  deposit  box  and  repairs  to  typewriter 23.85 

Cards,  slips,  folders  and  postage 25.40 

Binding  33  volumes  Registrar's  Records 96-75 


$178.00 


674-65 


450.24 


466.00 


2,471.92 
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Office  of  Treasurer  General. 

Clerical   service 2,486.80 

Receipt  books,  blank  book,  cards  and  circulars 21.35 

15,000  vouchers  and  remittance  blanks 106.75 

Sharpening  erasers .90 


Office  of  Librarian   General. 

Clerical   service 291.25 

Three  subscriptions  and  binding  29  volumes 37-49 

Postage,  expressage,  and  cards 6.33 

Reading  glass,  pamphlet  and  blank  book 3.18 

Office  of  Historian  General. 

Clerical   service 700.00 

1,000  lineage  books  and  boxing 558.00 

Postage  and  binding  two  volumes 38.94 

Lineage  book   (order  canceled) 1.00 

Office  of  Assistant  Historian  General. 

1,300  report  blanks 14.90 

General  Office. 

Clerical   service , 600.00 

Messenger    service 75-15 

Stamped  envelopes ,. 449-96 

Postage,  telegrams,  expressage  and  drayage 53.71 

Car  tickets  and  one  copy  "  Proceedings  " 5.50 

Petty  cash   receipts   and  bicycle   repairs 8.95 

Office  supplies 152.41' 

Expenses    Major    L'Enfant    Statue 25.00 

Committee,  Child  Labor .50 

Committee,    Finance .05 

Committee,    Desha    Memorial 468.60 

Committee,    Patriotic    Education 100.00 

Committee,    Preservation   Historic    Spots 41.24 

Committee,   Publication 92.40 

Committee,    Supervision .. .75 

Committee,  Welfare  of  Women  and  Children 65.67 

Continental   Hall. 

Superintendent,  watchman,  fireman  and  telephone  operator.  .  888.33 

Guide,  carpenter,  doorkeeper  and  charwomen 1,363.00 

Material  for  hot  water  ro  pantry  and  rest  for  heater 4.07 

Coffee    boiler,    paper    napkins,    tumblers,     cementum,     scrub 

brushes,  canton  flannel,  oilcloth,  cheesecloth  and  soap...  21.62 
Builders'  hardware,  lawn  mower,  repairs  to  screen  door  and 

hose    connections 64.40 

Lumber   28.40 

250  chair  glides  and  covers  for  chairs 7.58 

Grass  seed 3.00 

Electric  current,  water  rent  and  cleaning  boiler , .  79-52 

Ice,  water  and  towel  service 97-30 

One  ton  coal  and  hauling  15  loads  of  ashes 22.00 

Paints,  oils,  powder,  oil  cans,  gold  leaf,  chalk  and  alcohol.  .  38.40 


Magazine. 
Telegram,  expressage,  note  heads  and  mounting  photographs 

for    screen 8.58 

Telegrams,  postage,  telephones  and  drayage    (Chairman)....  6.77 

Telegrams,  postage  and  supplies   (Editor) 11.88 

Editor al  and  Genealogical  departments 620.00 

Refunds  to  publisher,  adjustments,  lists  and  authors'  changes  382.98 


Certificates. 

Certificates   and   engrossing 536.69 

Expressage,  postage,  blank  book  and  tubes 207.49 

Clerical   service 300.00 


2.615.80 


338.16 


1.297-9- 


14.90 


2,140.11 


2,617.62 


1,030.21 


1,044.18 
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Support  Real  Daughters. 
Support  of  Real  Daughters 1,504.00 

.  .  ■      1,50400 

Twentieth    Continental    Congress. 

48  spoons   for   Pages 72.00 

Telephone,  telegrams,  postage,  printing,  tin  box  and  lock 77.44 

Decorations    108.28 

257.72 

State  Regents'  Postage. 

For  9  State  Regents 52.00 

r,  .  ■  52.00 

Stationery. 
National  Officers,  General  Office  and  Committee 353-8o 

Stationery. 
For  15  State  Regents 145.  I2 

145.12 

Furniture,  Fixtures  and  Equipment. 

Gold  frame    (Lady  Washington  portrait) 125.00 

Vacuum   cleaner   and   motor 234.86 

Letter_  and  postage  box 35.00 

Material  for  screen  door : 9.35 

Filing  cabinet    (Registrar   General) 65.50 

Time  board 12. so 

482.21 

Telephone. 

Telephone  service — 4  months n  1.96 

1 1 1.96 

Proceedings,  Twentieth  Continental  Congress. 

Telephone,  postage  and  messenger 18.93 

Printing  and  mailing  "  Proceedings  " 2,125.72 

2,144.65 

Ribbon. 

Six  bolts  D.  A.  R.  ribbon 18.00 

18.00 

Spoons. 

Six  spoons  for  Real  Daughters ,  14.40 

14.40 

Directory.  t 

Account  of  compiling  Directory 1,878.83 

* 1,878.83 

$22,302.50 

$959.27 
Transfer  to  Petty  Cash , 325.00 

Balance  on  hand  September  30,  191 1 $634.27 

On  deposit  in: 

National  Metropolitan  Bank $613.74 

Washington  Loan  &  Trust  Company  Bank 20.53 

$634.27 
Petty   Cash  Fund. 

As  at  last  report,  May  31,  191 1 $175.00 

Transfer   325.00 

—       $500.00       $500.00 

Fort  Crailo  Fund. 

As  at  last  report,  May  31,  191T $58.64 

Interest   .59 

$59-23         $59-23 

Emily  Nelson  Ritchie  McLean  Historical  Fund. 

As  at  last  report,  May  31,  191 1 $1,432.47 

Interest 1432 

$1,446.79    $1,446.79 

Franco-American  Fund. 

As  at  kst  report,  May  31,  1911. $197-86 

Interest   198 

$199-84       $i99-84 
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Patriotic  Education  Fund. 

Receipts, 

Mary  Floyd  Tallmadge  Chapter,  Connecticut $150.00 

Chief  Justice  Cushing  Chapter,  Massachusetts 2.00 

Prudence  Wright  Chapter,  Massachusetts 50.00 

Fort  Findlay  Chapter,  Ohio 20.00 

Nathaniel  Massie   Chapter,    Ohio 5.00 

Western  Reserve  Chapter,  Ohio 25.00 

Chickamauga  Chapter,  Tennessee 10.00 

Colonel  Hardy  Murfree  Chapter,  Tennessee 40.55 

Hermitage   Chapter,   Tennessee 30.00 

Shelby  Chapter,   Tennessee 5.00 

Watauga  Chapter,  Tennessee 10.00 

Fort  Nelson  Chapter,  Virginia 10.00 

Disbursements. 

Berry  School,  Georgia $162.00 

Hindman    School,   Kentucky 10.00 

Maryville  College,  Tennessee 50.00 

Rev.  Frederick  Lee  Webb,  Tennessee 95-55 

Rev.  F.  W.  Neve,  Mountain  Missions,  Virginia 10.00 

Southern  Industrial  Educational  Association 30.00 

Reported  Forwarded  Direct  to  Schools. 

Mrs.  Matthew  T.  Scott,  Illinois,  Berry  School,  Georgia $50.00 

Mrs.  Matthew  T.  Scott,  Illinois,  Hindman  School,  Kentucky.  50.00 
Mrs.   Matthew   T.    Scott,    Illinois.    Southern   Industrial   Edu- 
cational Association 15.00 

$115.00 


$357-5: 


$357-55 


RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS  OF  THE  PERMANENT  FUND. 

Balance  in  banks  at  last  report,  May  31,  191 1 $9,900.52 

Receipts. 

Charter  fees $55.00 

. $55oo 

Life  membership   fees $375-00 

375-oo 

Continental  Hall   Contributions. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Johnson,  express  on  picture  for  room,  California.  $4.05 
Mrs.  Lillian  Rozell  Messenger  of  Continental  Chapter,  chair 
for   platform,    in    memory    of    her    mother,    Mrs.    Caro- 
line H.  Rozell,  District  of  Columbia 10.00 

Our  Flag  Chapter,  acct.  desk  for  room,  District  of  Columbia.  38.50 

Mrs.  Helen  P.  Kane,  District  of  Columbia 4.00 

Mr.  Ernest  L.  Crandall,  commission  on  photos  of  Continental 

Hall,  District  of  Columbia 16.76 

General  de  Lafayette  Chapter,  acct.  Georgia  Hatcher  Memo- 
rial, room,  Indiana 25.00 

Beacon  Hill  Chapter,  acct.  room,  Iowa 5.00 

James  McElwee  Chapter,  Iowa. 5.00 

James  McElwee  Chapter,  acct.  room,  Iowa 5.00 

Stars  and  Stripes  Chapter,  acct.  room,  Iowa 7.50 

Mrs.  Tabitha  J.  Hance  of  Baltimore  Chapter,  acct.  chair  and 

plate  for  banquet  hall,   Maryland 8.50 

Samuel  Adams  Chapter,  Massachusetts 30.00 

Allen-Morton-Watkins  Chapter,  Missouri 25.00 

Minisink  Chapter,  andirons,  banquet  hall,  New  York 40.00 

Fort  Findlay  Chapter,  acct.  room,  Ohio 5.00 

Lima  Chapter,  acct.  room,  Ohio 5.00 

Muskingum  Chapter,  special  object,  room,  Ohio 14.00 

Pennsylvania   Conference,   bust,    Pennsylvania 300.00 

Colonel  Hugh  White  Chapter,  Pennsylvania 5.00 

Lewis  Malone  Ayer  Chapter,  plate   for   chair,  banquet   hall, 

South  Carolina 1.00 

Waupun  Chapter,  Wisconsin 10.00 

564-31 
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Commission  on  recognition  pins 35-70 


Use  of  building — Washington  Normal  School 71.90 


45-13 
3570 
71.90 


Expenditures. 

Interest   on    loan.  ._ $4,046.13 

Insurance  on   furniture 62.50 

Insurance  on  building 900.00 

Life  membership  fee  returned  Isaac  Van  Wart  Chapter,  Ohio  12.50 

Curtains,  picture  rods  and  freize,  room,  California 71.40 

Chairs  and  carpet — box,   Colorado 135-50 

Cabinet  and  curtains — room,  District  of  Columbia 25.80 

Glass  for  desk — room,  Illinois 21.50 

Desk,  table  and  rugs — room,  Iowa 205.00 

Carpet — box,  Kentucky 55-50 

Platform  chair — Mrs.  Laura  Lister  Alexander,  Louisiana.  . . .  10.00 

Coat-of-arms,  table,  mirror,  rug  and  andirons — room,  Maine.  411.00 

Carpet,  chairs,  costumer  and  plates — box,  Massachusetts....  136.25 

Platform  chair — John  Hancock  Chapter,  Massachusetts 19.00 

Rug— room,  Michigan 160.00 

Curtains,  rug,  table  and  expressage — room,  Missouri 49-19 

Cases  and  brass'  fender — museum,  New  York 328.25 

Plate  for  banquet  hall  chair,  New  York 1.00 

Tinting  walls — room,  Tennessee 59.00 

Mirror — room,  Texas 42.00 

Mirror — room,  Virginia 40.00 

Carpet  and  chairs — box,  Wisconsin 135-50 


$1,147.04 
$11,047.56 


$6,927.02 
$6,927.02 


Balance  on  hand  September  30,  191 1 $4,120.54 

On  deposit  in: 

..     American   Security  and  Trust  Company  Bank $4,015.63 

National  Savings  and  Trust  Company  Bank - 104.91 


$4,120.54 

Cash  balance  on  deposit  in  banks,  September  30,  191 1 $4,120.54 

Permanent  Investment. 

$25,000  par  value  R.  R.  bonds,  cost $24,477.10 

Less   net  proceeds    from    sale   of    $10,000    par   value    U.    P. 

R.    R.   bonds. $10,298.50 

Less  net  proceeds   from  sale  of  $10,000  par  value   B.   &   O. 

R.   R.  bonds 10,259,89 

Less  net  proceeds  from  sale  of  $2,000  par  value  Chicago  & 

Alton  R.  R.  bonds 1,603.87 

22,162.26 

2,314.84 


Total  Permanent  Fund,  Cash  and  Investments _ $6,435-38 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Lula  Reeve  Hoover, 

Treasurer  General. 
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Upon  motion  of   the  State  Regent  of   New  urer    General,    it    was    difficult    to    understanj 

York,  it  was  voted:  the   ignorance    existing   throughout  the   court! 

"That  the  Fort  Crailo  Fund  be  transferred  tr^   ^^rdmg   the   state   of   our   finances.     I 

to  the  Permanent  Fund."  response    to    repeated    requests    for    inform*  | 

tion,  the  Audit  Company  had  at  her  reques . ; 

The    President   General   stated  that,   consid-  made  out  the  following  statement,  a  copy  o II 

ering  the  frequent  reports  given  by  the  Treas-  which  was  passed  around: 

Statement  of  Receipts  and  Disbursements  for  Memorial  Continental  Hall. 

From  the  Receipt  of  the  First  Sum  for  the  Permanent  (Memorial  Continental  Hall)  Fund, 
November  24,   1890,  to  August  31,  1911. 

Receipts. 

Contributions  from  Chapters   $194,063.42 

Contributions  from  individuals,  etc 71,282.18 

$265,345.60 

Life  membership  and  charter  fees 35,011.50 

Sales,  commissions,  interest,  etc 56,258.39 

From  notes  payable,  secured  by  deed  of  trust 185,000.00 

Transferred  from  current  fund  by  resolutions,   Continental 

Congress    137,116.13 

From  current  fund — miscellaneous 4,001.83 


Total   receipts $682,733.45 

Disbursements. 

Cost  of  grounds    $50,548.42 

Cost  of  building    518,070.69 

Cost  of  fittings  and  equipment 59,691.73 

Cost  of  furniture  and  furnishings 25,182.72 


Total  cost   ( see  note) $650,493.56 

Other  Payments  from  Permanent  Fund. 

Notes  payable,  on  account $15,000.00 

Interest  on  notes  payable,  after  completion  of  building  to  June  to,  191  i..      11,906.55 
Miscellaneous    417.80 


Total   disbursements $677,817.91 


Cash  on  hand,  permanent  fund,  August  31,  191 1 $4,915.54 

Memorandum. 

Unpaid  bills,    August   31,    1911,    for   furniture,   etc.,    recently   installed, 

approximately    $2,000.00 

Balance  due  on  notes  payable,  August  31,  191  j 170,000.00 

Interest  on  notes  payable,  June  10  to  December  31,  191 1 4,845  83 

$176,845-83 

Less. 

Cash  on  hand,  permanent  fund,  August  31,  iqti  (as  above) $4,915.54 

Securities  on  hand  permanent  fund,  August  31,  1911  (book  value) 2,314.84 

7,230.38 


Unpaid   balance ' $169,615.45 

Other  Available  Credits. 

The  receipts  for  Life  Membership  and  Charter  Fees,  Sales  and  Commissions,  and  Con- 
tinental Hall  Contributions  from  September  1  to  December  31,  191 1,  may  be  considered  as 
available  at  the  latter  date,  in  reduction  of  the  Unpaid  Balance  shown  above. 

Note.— Any  furnishings  that  may  have  been  purchased  through  outside  sources  and 
donated  to  the  Society  are  not  included  in  this  statement;  not  being  a  part  of  the  records  of 
the  Treasurer  General's  office. 
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The  President  General,  continuing,  said 
that  a  copy  of  this  statement  would  be  sent 
out  by  Mrs.  Block  with  each  of  the  certifi- 
cates of  Liquidation  and  Endowment  Fund, 
and  a  number  of  copies  would  also  be  printed 
for  general  circulation.  The  bill  of  the  Audit 
Company  for  preparing  this  statement  is  $100. 
On  motion  of  the  State  Regent  of  Virginia, 
seconded  by  the  Vice-President  General  of 
Pennsylvania,  with  a  rising  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  President  General,  it  was  voted : 

"  That  the  Treasurer  General  be  authorized 
to  pay  the  bill  of  the  Audit  Company  for  pre- 
paring the  statement  in  regard  to  receipts  and 
disbursements  of  the  Permanent  Fund." 

The  list  of  deceased  members  being  read, 
the  Board  arose  in  token  of  sympathy.  The 
Vice-President  General  of  New  Jersey  stated 
that  Miss  Mary  H.  Smith,  who  had  died  in 
Salem,  N.  J.,  at  the  age  of  94,  had  joined  the 
Society  at  the  age  of  91,  .which  was  rather 
unusual.  The  State  Regent  of  Michigan 
spoke  of  Michigan's  loss  in  the  death  of  a 
Real  Daughter,  Mrs.  Emmaline  E.  Walton, 
a  member  of  the  Emily  Virginia  Mason  Chap- 
ter. Mrs.  Walton  passed  away  at  the  age  of 
87.  Her  father  had  been  a  member  of  the 
militia  companies  of  Pennsylvania,  and  she 
was  the  recipient  of  the  pension  from  this 
National  Board. 

The  State  Regent  of  Massachusetts  stated 
that  the  loss  from  the  Massachusetts  mem- 
bership by  death  during  the  past  year  was  76. 
Of  this  number  were  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
the  founder  of  Old  South  Chapter;  Mrs. 
Goodrich,  of  Paul  Revere  Chapter,  and  three 
Real  Daughters.  The  distinguished  woman, 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  died  last  October, 
and  the  State  Regent  of  Massachusetts  asked 
that  upon  this  the  anniversary  of  her  death 
appropriate  resolutions  be  passed  by  the  Na- 
tional Board. 

On  motion  of  the  Assistant  Historian  Gen- 
eral, it  was  voted : 

"  That  the  President  General  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  have  charge  of  writing  such  resolu- 
tions." 

The  President  General  then  appointed  the 
State  Regent  of  Massachusetts  chairman,  and 
the  Assistant  Historian  General  and  the  Chap- 
lain General  as  members  of  this  committee. 

The  Historian  General  reported  as  follows : 

I  wish  to  bring  before  the  National  Board 
the  names  of  3,000  men  recored  in  the  militia 
of  Maryland  in  1777-1778—3,000  hitherto  un- 
published names.  I  have  the  pleasure  also  to 
present  to  you  what  is,  I  believe,  perhaps  the 
most  valuable  record  that  has  come  through 
any  Chapter;  it  has  come  through  the  gene- 
alogist of  the  Baltimore  Chapter.  She  has 
ferreted  it  out,  from  musty  old  boxes,  hith- 
erto hidden  away — from  papers  falling  now 
absolutely  into  decay — looked  at  under  the 
strongest  lens  to  decipher  the  name — put  to- 
gether from  pieces  that  were  fallen  away — so 
fragile  that  in  six  months  there  would  not  be 
a  scrap  left — 3,000  men — names  from  one 
county  in  Maryland  alone;  something  to  be  a 
foundation  for  the  suggestion  which  I  am  to 


make  as  to  the  collecting  of  records  in  every 
State. 

The  clerk  of  courts  in  every  county  of 
Maryland  has  had  an  appealing  request  sent 
to  him  from  the  Historian  General's  office, 
asking  for  the  preservation  of  the  records  in 
every  county  in  Maryland.  I  believe  to-day 
there  is  no  State  more  thoroughly  aroused  in 
the  preservation  of  records  than  the  State  of 
Maryland. 

As  to  the  real  business,  the  work  of  this 
office — as  you  know,  it  is  done  by  those  effi- 
cient and  capable  women  who  are  sitting  there 
day  after  day  and  working.  The  efficiency 
in  the  office — the  principal  instrument  on 
which  it  seems  necessarv  to  depend,  is  exact- 
ness and  accuracy — not  only  what  has  been 
done,  what  is  being  done,  but  what  ought  to 
be  done — and  I  take  it  to  be  my  office  to  point 
out  what  perhaps  ought  to  be  done,  and  let 
those  valuable  women  do  it. 

I  present  to  you  the  second  volume  of 
"  Colonial  Families  of  the  United  States  of 
America."  We  have  the  gift  from  Mr.  George 
MacKenzie,  who  presented  to  the  Memorial 
Continental  Hall  at  the  National  Congress, 
Vol.  I. — two  gifts  of  the  greatest  value. 

We  also  have  from  Mr.  Magruder  the 
"  Life  of  Colonel  Joseph  Belt,"  a  hitherto 
unpublished  record  and  a  valuable  addition  to 
our  library. 

I  bring  this  report,  not  to  show  what  the 
Baltimore  Chapter  has  done — except  to  have 
you  do  it  also.  What  one  Chapter  has  done 
any  Chapter  may  do  in  a  corresponding  way, 
perhaps  not  to  the  same  extent  it  has  been 
done  in  Baltimore.  It  has  been  said  to  me 
that  fifty  applications  have  been  made  from 
the  Patriots'  List  since  June.  I  was  enter- 
taining some  callers  one  day,  and  three  out  of 
five  of  my  callers  found  their  ancestors,  that 
they  *  had  never  been  able  to  find  elsewhere. 
The  Patriots'  List  of  Maryland  is  an  unusual- 
ly valuable  work.  A  library  in  Chicago  wrote 
that  it  would  rather  have  something  to  ferret 
out  from  Maryland  or  Virginia  now  than  any 
other  States,  because  there  was  now  some- 
thing to  go  to.  This  will  be  presented,  and 
copies  made,  to  any  historial  society  or  li- 
brary that  wants  it.  This  is  a  gift  to  the  Na- 
tional Society,  where  I  want  every  gift  of 
Chapters  to  come.  Then  when  they  come  in, 
I  think  they  should  be  given  to  the  Historian 
General's  office — there  to  be  tabulated  and 
kept,  in  the  Bureau  of  Record,  to  be  estab- 
lished as  a  department  in  the  Historian  Gen- 
eral's office. 

The  report  of  the  office  is  on  the  Lineage 
Book.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to  com- 
plete the  thirty-third  volume  of  the  lineage 
books;  we  are  only  waiting  replies  to  pos- 
tals sent  in  May,  repeated  in  September  as  re- 
minders, before  the  volume  will  be  complete 
for  publication. 

Inquiries  have  come  to  me  from  every  State, 
from  every  quarter  of  this  country,  even  dur- 
ing the  summer  months.  The  most  illumin- 
ating inquiry  was  from  St.  Louis,  and  I  hope 
some  time  to  read  that  letter,  asking :  "  Will 
you  please  tell  me  what  data  the  Society  has 
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on  the  part  which  the  French  played  in  Ameri- 
can history?"  Where  should  I  turn?  What 
data  have  we?  Is  not  that  a  legitimate  ques- 
tion, if  so?  The  fundamental  importance  of 
this  office  ought  to  be  made  plainer.  Should 
the  Historian  General's  office  be  ready  with 
suggestions  for  study  along  historic  lines? 

The  office  of  the  Historian  General  ought 
to  be  made  the  clearing  house  for  all  valuable 
collected  data,  and  to  this  end  every  Chapter 
in  this  country  should  co-operate  with  the  His- 
torian General  in  collecting  a  library  of  Rev- 
olutionary history  such  as  this  country  does 
not  contain.  It  can  be  done,  and  this  is  my 
recommendation,  Madam  President  General: 
That  every  Chapter  Historian  be  made  a 
member  of  a  National  Committee  on  Histor- 
ical Research. 

I  believe  that  the  office  of  Librarian  Gen- 
eral and  Historian  General  ought  to  be  prac- 
tically one  in  collecting  historical  data.  In 
other  words,  that  we  should  work  absolutely 
in  harmony,  and  that  what  the  Librarian  Gen- 
eral can  collect  ought  to  be  listed  and  tabu- 
lated with  all  that  the  Historian  General  col- 
lects— loking  toward  the  foundation  of  a 
Bureau  of  Records.  I  have  brought  what  has 
been  published  to  present  to  you,  as  a  first 
step  toward  a  "  Bureau  of  Records  of  Revo- 
lutionary Time." 

The  work  of  this  committee  should  be  first 
the  preservation  of  court  records.  Now,  in 
every  State  in  the  Union  the  careful  listing 
and  the  possible  copying  of  all  the  records 
should  be  begun — it  looks  like  a  formidable 
undertaking — simply  stupefying  unless  made 
possible  by  a  practical  system  of  procedure. 
Some  of  the  colonies  are  richer  than  the  States 
are,  but  the  work  done  by  one  woman  in  a 
Chapter  in  Maryland  is  a  proof  of  the  possi- 
bility of  it.  The  expense?  Yes,  I  think  that 
ought  to  be  borne  by  the  Chapter.  I  believe  it 
a  work  the  Chapter  should  be  heart  and  soul 
interested  in. 

Here  is  a  tabulated  report  of  all  that  has 
been  done  in  Maryland,  and  a  letter  of  advice 
to  me  as  your  Historian  General : 

"  I  want  to  say  that  as  life  is  uncertain  do 
not — should  I  be  called  away — forget  that  in 
the  Maryland  Historical  Society  alone  there 
is  a  veritable  gold  mine  of  unpublished  rec- 
ords." 

There  are  mentioned  on  this  slip  of  paper 
a  list  of  some  of  the  original  petitions  of  Co- 
lonial families  in  Maryland  to  the  courts  of 
justice  for  support  of  families  made  by  wives 
whose  husbands  and  sons  fought  in  the  Revo- 
lution— hitherto  unpublished  records,  waiting 
for  the  light  of  day. 

I  have  here,  from  Frederick  County,  in 
Maryland,  an  authentic  list  of  unpublished 
records,  given  to  us  out  of  the  dust  of  time 
— 92  names  here  published  members  of  the 
Flying  Camp  in  the  State  of  Maryland.  I 
am  only  waiting  to  get  out  of  Maryland  to 
tell  this,  as  other  States  are  just  as  rich — and 
perhaps  richer.  The  office  will  do  the  real 
work,  of  course,  in  collecting  and  collaborat- 
ing all  this  data.  The  Baltimore  Chapter  pre- 
sents it. 


Here  is  something  that  is  very  wonderful. 
It  shall  be  turned  over  to  the  magazine  as 
something  that  I  cannot  handle.  I  am  in  re- 
ceipt, from  Boonesboro,  of  something  I  did 
not  know  about — the  history  of  the  first  mon- 
ument to  George  Washington — now  falling 
into  decay.  Did  you  know  there  was  a  first 
monument  of  George  Washington  at  Boones- 
boro? This  letter  asks  the  co-operation  of 
this  Historical  Society.  The  monument  is 
fallen  into  decay,  and  a  minister  has  written 
this  letter,  asking  the  attention  of  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution  to  this.  I 
would  like  this  subject  taken  up  in  our  own 
magazine. 

If  the  purpose  and  the  effort  in  all  Chap- 
ters was  to  realize,  in  their  historical  work, 
that  they  are  parts  of  a  national  historical 
organization — standing  pre-eminently  for  a  de- 
fined historical  department — do  you  not  think 
it  would  give  us  a  little  bit  more  of  a  founda- 
tion of  strength  to  work  upon?  That  is  the 
proposition  I  send  to  you ;  and  in  the  Chap- 
ters the  simplest  thing,  or  the  most  compre- 
hensive work  done,  would  go  at  once  to  aug- 
ment the  national  claim  to  being  the  greatest 
and  most  efficient  historical  society  of  Amer- 
ica. I  ask  your  attention  to  that  one  claim — 
that  you  can  help  me  in  some  way  to  bring 
every  Chapter  Historian  into  direct  and  im- 
mediate communication,  bringing  all  power, 
all  data,  and  all  strength  to  the  National  So- 
ciety. 

Mary  C.  B  as  sett, 
Historian  General. 

The  President  General  stated  that  the  work 
brought  before  the  Board  by  this  thrilling  and 
wonderfully  magnetic  report  had  been  accom- 
plished by  the  Historian  General  while  re- 
covering from  a  dangerous  operation.  The 
Vice-President  General  of  Tennessee  moved 
a  rising  vote  of  thanks. 

The  State  Regent  of  Massachusetts  sug- 
gested that  the  Historian  General  send  a  spe- 
cial communication  to  every  State  Regent, 
and  then  spoke  of  the  work  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Committee  on  Real  Daughters,  which 
is  collecting  material  to  complete  a  history  of 
the  more  than  300  "  Real  Daughters "  of 
Massachusetts.  This  history  is  to  contain  as 
many  portraits  as  possible,  and  information 
about  the  Revolutionary  ancestry  and  ances- 
tral homes.  A  copy  will  be  presented  to  the 
National  Society,  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  when  completed  and  published.  A 
Chapter  at  Woburn,  Mass.,  is  compiling  a 
very  attractive  history  of  every  man  who 
served  in  the  Revolution  from  the  original 
town  of  Woburn. 

The  Vice-President  General  of  Mississippi 
said  that  if  she  understood  the  matter  cor- 
rectly, the  Historian  General  recommended 
the  appointment  of  a  Committee  on  Historical 
Research,  which  committee  shall  consist  of  the 
Historian  of  each  Chapter. 

The  State  Regent  of  Connecticut  suggested 
that  the  Board  send  its  thanks  and  apprecia- 
tion for  the  gifts  presented  to  the  Society 
through  the  Historian  General. 

On    motion    of   the   Vice-President    General 
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of  Connecticut,  seconded  by  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent General  of  New  Jersey  and  the  State 
Regent  of  Connecticut,  it  was  voted : 

"  That  the  Board  of  Management,  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution,  return 
thanks  to  Mr.  Magruder  and  Mr.  MacKen- 
zie  for  their  gifts  and  a  most  appreciative  note 
of  thanks  to  Baltimore  Chapter,  especially  to 
Mrs.  George  Hodges,  for  the  magnificent  gift 
of  the  list  of  patriots  hitherto  unknown." 

On  motion  of  the  Assistant  Historian  Gen- 
eral, seconded  by  the  Vice-President  General 
in  Charge  of  Organization  of  Chapters,  it  was 
voted : 

"  The  adoption  of  the  Historian  General's 
report   with   the   recommendation." 

The  Assistant  Historian  General  stated  that 
she    had    discovered    what    her    special    duties 
are,  and  read  the  following  report : 
Madam    President    General   and   Members    of 
of  the  National  Board: 

I   have   the   honor  to    report  48   State   Re- 
gents'  letters,    1,162   Chapter   Regents'   letters, 
referring  to   Smithsonian   Report,   signed  and 
mailed;  a  condensed  report  of  the  Continental 
Congress  edited  and  practically  typewritten. 
Respectfully  submitted, 
Ellen  Straw  Thompson, 
Assistant  Historian  General. 

On  motion  of  the  State  Regent  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  seconded  by  the  Vice-Pres- 
ident General  in  Charge  of  Organization  of 
Chapters,  it  was  voted  : 

"  That  the  report  of  the  Assistant  Histor- 
ian General  be  accepted." 

The    Librarian    General    read   the   following 
report,  which  was  adopted  : 
Madam    President    General    and    Members    of 
the  National  Board  of  Management: 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  accessions  to 
the  library  since  the  June  meeting  as  follows : 

Books. 

The  United  States  of  America.  Edited  by 
-  William  T.  Harris,  Edward  E.  Hale,  and 
others.  Five  volumes.  New  York,  1906. 
Presented  by  Frederick  W.  Wilson. 

Pension  Applications.  Volumes  VIII  and 
IX.  Volume  VIII  received  through  the  Reg- 
istrar General's  office,  Volume  IX  received 
through  the  Historian  General's  office. 

True  Christianity.  By  Johan  Arndt.  Pub- 
lished prior  to  1621.  Presented  by  Mrs.  Clay- 
ton Emig.     Placed  in  the  museum. 

The  Beginnings  of  Public  Education  in 
North  Carolina.  A  documentary  history, 
1790-1840.  By  Charles  L.  Coon.  Two  vol- 
umes.   Raleigh,  1898. 

The  Correspondence  of  Jonathan  Worth. 
Collected  and  edited  by  J.  G.  de  Roulhac  Ham- 
ilton.    Two  volumes.     Raleigh,  1909. 

Canova's  Statue  of  Washington.  By  R.  D. 
W.  Connor.     Raleigh,  1910. 

Addresses  at  the  Unveiling  of  the  Bust  of 
William  A.  Graham.  By  the  North  Carolina 
Historical  Commission.     Raleigh,  1910. 

The  last  four  presented  by  the  North  Caro- 
lina Historical  Commission. 

Revolutionary  Soldiers  in  Alabama;  Being 
a  List   of  Names,   Compiled  from   Authentic 


Sources  of  Soldiers  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion h  ho  Resided  in  the  State  of  Alabama. 
Compiled  by  Thomas  AJ.  Owen.  Montgom- 
ery, 191 1.  Presented  by  Mrs.  J.  Morgan 
Smith. 

Report  of  the  American  Historical  Associa- 
tion for  1908.  Volume  II.  Parts  II.  and  III. 
vVashington,  191 1.     Received  in  exchange. 

Boston  harly  Records.  Volume  XXXIX. 
Selectmen's  Minutes,  1818-1823.  Boston,  1909. 
Presented  by  Hon.  Edward  McGlenen. 

Barratt's  Chapel  and  Methodism.  By  Nor- 
ris  S.  Barratt.  Wilmington,  1911.  Presented 
by  the  author. 

Bradford  County  Historical  Society  An- 
nual, Containing  Papers  on  Local  History  and 
uenealogy.  Four  numbers.  Towanda,  1906, 
1908-1910.  Presented  by  Bradford  County 
Historical  Society,  through  Mrs.  G.  M.  Brum- 
baugh. 

Reports  of  the  American  Historical  Associa- 
tion for  the  Years  1903-1906.  Seven  volumes. 
vVashington,  1904-1908.  Presented  by  Mrs. 
Woodbury  Pulsifer. 

An  Old  Nezv  England  Church.  By  Frank 
S.  Child.  Fairfield,  1910.  Presented  by  au- 
thor, through  Mrs..  Amos  G.  Draper. 

The  Cherry  Valley  Massacre.  By  Mary  S. 
Leaning.  Cherry  Valley,  1907.  Presented  by 
the  author. 

History  of  Cherry  Valley,  1/40-1898.  By 
John  Sawyer.  Cherry  Valley,  1898.  Pre- 
sented by  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Leaning. 

Foote  Family.  By  Abram  W.  Foote.  Rut- 
land, 1907.     Received  in  exchange. 

Historical  Sketches  of  the  Campbell,  Pit- 
cher, and  Kindred  Families.  By  Margaret 
Campbell  Pilcher.  Nashville,  191 1.  Presented 
by  the  author. 

Bibliography  of  New  England  Soldiers.  By 
Mary  Ellen  Baker.  Boston,  191 1.  Received 
in  exchange. 

Bibliography  of  Maryland  History.  By 
Margaret  E.  R.  Hodges.  Presented  by  the 
compiler. 

Register  and  Manual  of  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut. Hartford,  191 1.  Received  in  ex- 
change. 

Proceedings  of  the  N.  S.  D.  A.  R.,  Con- 
tinental Congress,  April,  1911.  Washington, 
191 1.     Presented  by  Byron  S.  Adams. 

Proceedings  of  the  Thirteenth  Conference 
of  the  Georgia  Chapters,  N.  S.  D.  A.  R.,  No- 
vember, 1910.  Presented  by  the  Georgia  D. 
A.  R. 

Proceedings  of  the  New  York  State  Histor- 
ical Association,  1910.     Received  in  exchange. 

Proceedings  of  the  New  Jersey  Historical 
Society.  Third  Series.  Volume  VI.  Newark, 
19 10.     Received  in  exchange. 

Illinois  State  Historical  Society  Transac- 
tions. Springfield,  1910.  Presented  by  Illi- 
nois State  Historical  Library. 

Catalogue  of  Pamphlets,  Journals  and  Re- 
ports in  Dominion  Archives.  Ottawa,  191 1. 
Presented  by  the  archivist  of  Canada. 

Precursors  of  Jacques  C artier.  Edited  by 
H.  P.  Biggar.  Ottawa,  191 1.  Presented  by 
the  archivist  of  Canada. 

The  McNary  Family,  zvith  Trees  and  His- 
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tory.     Pittsburgh,    n.   d.      Presented   by   Mrs. 
Daisy  D.  Bright. 

The  Wilson  Family.  By  John  H.  Nelson. 
Washington,  191 1.     Presented  by  the  author. 

Lineage  Books.  N.  S.  D.  A.  R.  Volume 
XXXII.  Washington,  191 1.  Two  copies. 
Presented  by  the  Society. 

Virginia  County  Records.  Volume  VI. 
Hasbrouck  Heights,   1910.     Purchased. 

Quarterly  Texas  State  Historical  Associa- 
tion. Austin,  1910.  Volume  XIV.  Received 
in  exchange. 

Some  Historical  Spots  in  Lower  Merion 
Township.  By  Mrs.  Dora  Harvey  Develin. 
Presented  by  the  author. 

Horseshoe  Robinson.  A  Tale  of  the  Tory 
Ascendency  in  South  Carolina  in  1780.  By 
John  P.  Kennedy.  Presented  by  Mrs.  L.  D. 
Childs. 

History  of  the  Town  of  Groton,  Including 
Pepperell  and  Shirley.  By  Caleb  Butler.  Bos- 
ton, 1848.  Presented  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  B. 
Heald,  member  of  the  Prudence  Wright  Chap- 
ter, of  Pepperell. 

Pamphlets. 

Some  Problems  in  National  Economics. 
Commencement  address  before  the  Alumni  of 
Knox  College,  June,  191 1,  by  George  A.  Law- 
rence.    Presented  by  Mrs.  Edward  Orton,  Jr. 

Programme  for  Third  Continental  Con- 
gress.   N.  S.  D.  A.  R.,  February,  1894. 

Invitation  of  the  Dolly  Madison  Chapter, 
N.  S.  D.  A.  R.,  for  December  16,  1892.  Both 
presented  by  Mrs.  Amos  G.  Draper. 

May,  19 11,  Number  of  Magazine  of  History 
Containing  an  Account  of  the  Work  of  the 
Pennsylvania  "  Daughters."  Presented  by 
Mrs.  Dora  Harvey  Develin. 

Dromgold  Genealogy.  By  Leilia  Dromgold 
Emig.     Presented  by  the  author. 

Report  of  the  Bassett  Family  Association 
for  1899.  Same  for  1902.  Both  presented  by 
Miss  Ethlyn  Bassett  Hall. 

Proceedings  of  the  Mississippi  State  Con- 
ference, D.  A.  R.,  191 1.  Presented  by  Mrs. 
Chalmers  Meek  Williamson. 

From  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Com- 
mission were  received  the  following  eleven 
pamphlets : 

Memorial  Day.  An  interpretation.  By  R. 
D.  W.  Connor.    Raleigh,  1909. 

North  Carolina's  Priority  in  the  Demand  for 
a  Declaration  of  Independence.  By  R.  D.  W. 
Connor.     Raleigh,    1909. 

North  Carotin  Historical  Commission,  Cre- 
ation and  Organization;  Duties  and  Powers, 
Plans  and  Purposes.  Prepared  by  R.  D.  W. 
Connor.    Raleigh,  1907. 

North  Carolina  Historical  Exhibit  at  the 
Jamestown  Ter -Centennial  Exposition.  Pre- 
pared by  Mary  Hilliard  Hinton.  Raleigh, 
1908. 

David  Pat  on,  Architect  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina State  Capitol.  An  address  by  Samuel  A. 
Ashe.     Raleigh,  1909. 

The  Great  Seal  of  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina, 1666-1909.  By  J.  Bryan  Grimes.  Raleigh, 
1909. 

Significance  of  History  in  a  Democracy. 
By  C.  Alphonso  Smith.     Raleigh,  1909. 


Third  Biennial  Report  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Historical  Commission,  1908-1910.  Ral- 
eigh, 1910. 

Addresses  at  the  Unveiling  of  the  Bust  of 
Matt  W.  Ransom  by  the  North  Carolina  His- 
torical Commission.     Raleigh,   191 1. 

Bradford  County  (Pa.)  Historical  Society 
Souvenir  Programme.  Home  Coming  and 
Old  People's  Days,  June  24-26,  1909,  and  June 
23-25,  1910.  Two  numbers.  Towanda,  1909, 
1910.  Presented  by  Mrs.  G.  M.  Brumbaugh. 
Year  Book  of  Connecticut  D.  R.  R.,  1911, 
1912.    Presented  by  Mrs.  W.  T.  Browne. 

Year  Book  of  the  Society  of  Genealogists 
of  London.  London,  191 1.  Presented  by 
Mrs.  Amos  G.  Draper. 

Sketch  of  Lewis  Patrick  Phillips.  By  Hoi- 
dridge  Ozro  Collins.  Los  Angeles,  191 1. 
Presented  by  the  author. 

Marking  the  Natchez  Trace.  By  Eron  Opha 
Gregory.  Presented  by  Mrs.  Chalmers  Meek 
Williamson. 

Chart  of  the  Grannis  Family.  By  Sidney 
S.  Grannis.     Presented  by  the  author. 

Report  of  the  Work  of  the  Connecticut  D. 
A.  R.,  March,  19 10;  March,  1911.  By  Eliza- 
beth C.  Barney  Buel.  Presented  by  Mrs.  Buel. 
Proceedings  of  the  North  Carolina  D.  A. 
R.  Congress,  1910.  Presented  by  Miss  Mary 
Wilcox. 

Programme  of  the  Vermont  D.  A.  R.  Con- 
ference, October  26,  1910.  Presented  by  the 
Vermont  D.  A.  R. 

Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  Indiana 
Sons  of  the  Revolution,  1911.     Presented. 

Pensions  for  Army  Nurses.  By  Anita  New- 
comb  McGee. 

Facts  About  the  Army  Canteen.  By  Anita 
Newcomb  McGee.  The  last  two  presented  by 
Dr.  McGee,  through  Mrs.  Amos  G.  Draper. 

Proceedings  of  the  Third  State  Conference 
of  the  Arkansas  D.  A.  R.,  19 11.    Presented. 
Year  books  were  received  from  28  chapters. 
Periodicals. 
American  Monthly  Magazine.. June-September 
American  Catholic  Historical  Researches, 

October 
Bulletin  New  York  Public  Library, 

June-September 
Illinois  State  Historical  Society  Journal.. July 

Mayflower  Descendant January,  April,  July 

M  issouri   Historical   Review July 

Missouri  Historical   Society   Collections, 

No.  3,  Vol.  Ill 

New  England   Family   History July 

New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical 

Register   October,  July 

New  York  Genealogical  and  Biographical 

Record     July 

North    Carolina    Booklet July 

Ohio  Archceological  and  Historical  Quar- 
terly     April-July 

South  Carolina  Historical  and  Genealog- 
ical Magazine    July 

Texas  State  Historical  Association  Quar- 
terly _  July 

Virginia  County  Records March 

Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biog- 
raphy     July 

William  and  Mary  College  Quarterly July 
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The  above  list  includes  54  books,  59  pam- 
plets  and  24  periodicals.  Forty-seven  books 
were  presented,  6  received  in  exchange,  1 
purchased,   56  pamphlets  were  presented. 

Thanks  to  the  kindness  of  "  Daughters " 
and  other  friends  of  the  Society  the  library 
has  received  many  valuable  accessions  during 
the  past  months. 

Lists  of  books,  relating  to  the  several  States 
and  especially  needed,  have  been  prepared, 
which  I  will  be  pleased  to  send  whenever  re- 
quested. 

Many  of  the  Chapter  year  books  received 
were  not  the  size  adopted  at  the  Continental 
Congress  of  1910 — viz.,  sl/2  inches  wide  by 
yl/2  inches  long.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  as 
they  cannot  be  included  in  the  bound  volumes 
with  the  others. 

Any  member  of  the  Society  who  does  not 
wish  to  bind  their  magazines  would  confer  a 
favor  by  sending  them  to  the  library.  This 
request  applies  not  alone  to  the  American 
"Monthly,  but  to  all  magazines  published  by 
historical  societies  or  any  relating  to  history 
and  genealogy. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Amaryllis  Gillett, 
Librarian  General. 
The  Librarian  General,  as  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,   reported  as   follows : 
Madam  President  General  and  Members  of  the 
National  Board  of  Management: 
Your   Finance    Committee   reports   bills    au- 
thorized   during    the    months    of    June,    Julv. 
August   and   September,    191 1,    to   the   amount 
of  $23,353.12.      The   largest    items   comprising 
this  amount  being: 

Payroll    $10,707.15 

Support  of  Real  Daughters 1,504.00 

Postage,  which  includes  stamped  en- 
velopes and  State  Regent's  postage.  723.84 
Considerable  time  is  consumed  in  signing 
the  forty  or  fifty  vouchers  for  pensions  of 
Real  Daughters,  and  frequently  expense  of 
postage  and  messenger ;  therefore  I  ask  the 
sanction  of  the  Board  for  the  use  of  a  stamp 
for  this  purpose  by  some  authorized  clerk  in 
the  building. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Amaryllis  Gillett,  Chairman. 
Mabel  G.  Swormstedt, 
Ellen  Spencer  Mussey, 
A.  P.  Jamison. 
The  motion   of   the   Vice-President   General 
of  Michigan  being  seconded,  it  was  voted : 

"That  permission  to  use  a  stamp  as  request- 
ed be  granted." 

The  Recording  Secretary  General  stated  that 
the  copies  of  the  proof  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee lists  had  just  been  received  from  the 
printer,  and  asked  that  the  members  of  the 
Board  call  the  attention  of  the  Recording  Sec- 
retary General  to  all  corrections  needed  be- 
fore the  final  order  to  print  is  given. 

The  Vice-President  General  in  Charge  of 
Organization  of  Chapters  called  attention  to 
the  Chapter  petition  for  the  name  of  Schuyler 
Colfax  contained  in  her  report. 

On  motion  of  the  Recording  Secretary  Gen- 
eral, seconded  by  the  Registrar  General,  it  was 
voted : 


"  That  this  request  be  granted." 
The  Vice-President  General  in  Charge  of 
Organization  of  Chapters  presented  to  the 
Board  a  new  wording,  which  had  been  sug- 
gested for  the  card  of  notification  sent  from 
her  office  to  those  authorized  by  the  Board  to 
organize  Chapters.  The  old  as  well  as  the 
new  form  suggested  having  been  read  to  the 
Board,  it  was  voted  : 
"  To  retain  the  old  form." 
The  Vice-President  General  in  Charge  of 
Organization  of  Chapters  then  presented  an- 
other suggestion,  which  was  in  regard  to 
cards  which  could  be  sent  from  her  office  when 
information,  as  to  the  full  names  of  our  mem- 
bers, is  needed. 

On  motion  of  the  Vice-President  General  of 
Georgia,  seconded  by  the  Vice-President  Gen- 
ral  of  Connecticut,  it  was  voted : 

"  That  the  cards  submitted  by  the  Vice- 
President  General  in  Charge  of  Organization 
of  Chapters  be  adopted." 

The  Librarian  General  asked  that  those  who 
do  not  care  to  keep  their  back  numbers  of  the 
American  Monthly  Magazine,  kindly  send 
them  to  our  library. 

The  Vice-President  General  of  Vermont  said 
that  the  State  Regent  of  Vermont  had  sent  a 
general  invitation  for  the  Vermont  State  Con- 
ference, and  expected  that  the  Book  of  Re- 
membrance would  be  ready  by  that  time  for 
names  at  $50  each,  to  help  raise  money  for 
Memorial  Continental  Hall. 

The  State  Regent  of  Massachusetts  called 
attention  to  the  work  of  the  chairman  of  the 
State  Committee  to  Prevent  Desecration  of 
the  Flag.  A  code  of  the  proper  use  and  for- 
bidden abuse  of  the  American  flag  has  been 
formulated  and  presented,  through  this  com- 
mittee,* to  the  school  boards  of  the  larger  cit- 
ies of  the  State,  which  have  adopted  them  and 
ordered  that  they  be  pasted  on  the  fly  leaf  of 
the  first  histories  used  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  State.  The  State  Regent  of  Massachu- 
setts said  that  the  National  Board  might  like 
to  accept  this  as  a  part  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee work,  and  that  she  would  gladly  send  a 
copy  to  every  State  Regent. 

The  State  Regent  of  Connecticut  said  that 
she  thoroughly  indorsed  the  work  spoken  of 
by  the  State  Regent  of  Massachusetts,  and  on 
motion  of  the  Vice-President  General  of  Mis- 
sissippi, seconded  by  the  Vice-President  Gen- 
eral of  Pennsylvania,  it  was  voted: 

"  That  we  thank  Mrs.  Dunning  for  the  sug- 
gestion, and  ask  her  to  have  a  copy  sent  to 
every  State  Regent  and  every  Vice-President 
General  and  the  National  officers." 

The  Librarian  General,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Building  and  Grounds  Committee,  then  read 
the  following  report: 

Madam  President  General  and  National  Board 
of  Management: 
We  often  hear  the  adage,  "  A  new  broom 
sweeps  clean."  Your  new  committee  has  been 
doing  some  vigorous  sweeping,  and,  perhaps, 
has  overturned  some  cherished  ideals.  We 
stand  ready,  however,  to  accept  criticism — in 
writing — not  over  the  telephone.     Suggestions 
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from  our  former  committees  will  be  most  will- 
ingly considered. 

From  the  many  inquiries  received,  there 
seem  to  be  many  among  our  members  who 
have  the  manlike  idea  that  cleaning  is  done  by 
the  fairies  in  the  "  wee  sma'  hours." 

They  send  in  urgent  demands  to  know  why 
certain  sofas,  rugs,  pictures  or  chairs  are  not 
in  their  specified  place  at  the  hour  when  they 
or  their  friends  happen  to  be  among  the  vis- 
itors. All  housekeepers  should  know,  that 
while  repairs  are  in  progress,  floors  being 
waxed,  and  during  stress  of  work,  handsome 
furniture  must  often  be  put  aside  to  save  it 
from  possible  damage.  And,  again,  much  of 
our  artistic  furniture  will  not  stand  a  daily 
strain  and  must  go  occasionally  to  our  work- 
shop. 

Another  masculine  idea  which  seems  to  pre- 
vail among  us  is  that  the  chief  field  for  econ- 
omy is  in  the  domestic  department.  Many 
questions  come  in  as  to  why  we  need  so  large 
a  cleaning  force — our  members  not  realizing 
our  beautiful  palace  requires  beautiful  care. 
Our  stately  marble  fronts,  three  of  which  look 
on  the  street,  our  terraces,  marble  balustrades 
and  our  porticos  are  a  lodging  place  for  the 
soft  coal  smoke  from  two  nearby  steam  laun- 
dries— soil  from  a  dumping  ground — and  dur- 
ing this  summer  dust  from  two  torn  up 
streets  and  the  excavations  in  the  grounds  of 
the  Pan-American  Building. 

All  of  this,  with  the  grit  and  grime  incident 
to  a  new  building,  must  be  thoroughly  washed 
away  at  frequent  intervals.  Also  the  web 
nests  of  a  curious  insect,  that  insists  upon 
weaving  a  lining  to  the  roofs  of  our  porticos. 
Any  one  should  know  that  our  lawns  and 
driveways  must  have  daily  attention  besides 
the  frequent  mowing  and  clipping  of  the  grass. 

The  constant  stream  of  daily  visitors  made 
up  of  our  members  from  distant  Chapters, 
their  relatives,  or  future  members — foreign- 
ers of  rank  and  dignitaries  who  have  never 
seen  Memorial  Continental  Hall,  make  it  nec- 
essary that  our  building  and  grounds  should, 
as  far  as  possible,  be  always  swept  and  gar- 
nished during  the  hours  when  the  public  are 
admitted.  Our  employees  have  instructions 
to  give  every  possible  attention  to  our  mem- 
bers whom  they  may  find  among  this  throng. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  clean  sweep- 
ing, your  committee  reports,  as  their  first  pur- 
chase, by  order  of  the  Board — a  vacuum  clean- 
er, the  Thurman,  price  $200,  with  a  guarantee 
for  ten  years.  So  successfully  has  this  ma- 
chine worked  that  we  have  saved  $9  a  week 
in  wages  during  the  summer,  and  our  rugs  and 
hangings  can  now  be  so  thoroughly  cleaned  as 
to  lessen  the  danger  of  moths,  which  has  al- 
ready become  a  question  to  be  considered. 

Our  mail  box,  also  bought  by  order  of  the 
Board,  is  not  quite  so  satisfactory,  but  is  the 
best  thing  we  can  find  for  the  price — $35.  Only 
the  two  sizes  are  to  be  found,  very  large  or 
very  small.  Your  committee  was  directed  to 
make  an  inventory  of  all  of  our  household 
belongings,  with  their  value.  We  found  that 
our  furniture,  draperies,  rugs,  books,  tapes- 
try,   ornaments    and    china    are    worth    some- 


where near  $50,000.  We  decided  to  take  out 
insurance  on  $25,000.  Bids  were  asked  from 
different  agents,  which  were  submitted  to  the 
omcer  from  the  American  Security  and  Trust 
Company  present  at  our  June  Board  meeting, 
tie  advised  us  to  accept  the  bid  from  trie 
i  nomas  J .  Fisher  Company,  which  cost  us 
^02.50  tor  live  years.  Vv  e  also  arranged  with 
tiie  American  Security  and  Trust  Company 
to  renew  the  general  insurance  on  our  building 
lor  five  years,  $900  premium  on  $200,000. 

The  frame  for  the  portrait  of  Martha  Wash- 
ington was  selected  by  our  Art  Committee 
from  many  samples.  The  price  was  $125 — by 
giving  our  order  during  the  dull  season  we  re- 
ceived a  discount  ot  $25.  it  is  hand-made,  and 
tne  ornamental  corners  are  in  an  exquisitely 
simple  design  which  harmonizes  with  the 
character  of  our  building. 

Fermission  for  an  extra  library  screen  was 
given  in  June- — tne  contractor's  bid  for  this  was 
$50.  We  made  one  in  our  own  workshop  for 
about  $6,  leaving  off  unnecessary  hardware. 
So  successful  was  this  improvement  that  the 
clerks  working  in  the  museum  during  the  sum- 
jner  heat  asked  tor  two,  and  the  three  were  ail 
made  for  less  than  one  would  have  cost  made 
outside. 

You  have  all  observed  the  doorway  is  cut 
into  the  Curator's  Room,  giving  us  a  most 
useful  little  lobby  and  adding  much  to  our  con- 
venience, and,  when  finished,  will  save  much 
wear  and  tear  to  the  Missouri  Room.  By  or- 
der of  the  Board  we  wrote  our  architect  and 
called  in  the  contractor's  superintendent  for 
their  opinion  on  the  change,  and  both  gave 
their  approval.  We  then  asked  for  bids,  which 
were  from  $50  to  $68  for  the  mere  cutting 
and  placing  of  the  door.  Our  superintendent 
after  considering  the  requirements  and  our 
own  material,  announced  that  our  men  could 
do  the  work  if  ordered  in  the  summer  months 
for  less  than  $10.  All  of  these  opinions  and 
prices  were  than  submitted  to  our  Executive 
Committee,  who  gave  the  order  for  the  work, 
which  was  promptly  finished,  except  for  hang- 
ing the  door,  which  is  ready,  but  waiting  for  a 
decision  as  to  which  way  it  should  swing. 
The  hat  boxes  are  moved  to  the  other  side; 
the  telephone  desk  arranged  so  that  it  can  be 
used  in  the  entrance  hall  or  the  small  lobby. 
This  last  arrangement  costing  $16.25. 

Next  summer,  if  our  Board  gives  the  order, 
our  house  force  will  take  up  the  installing  of 
an  intercommunicating  telephone  system. 

Our  Superintendent,  Mr.  Lewis,  has  now 
been  with  us  more  than  a  year.  He  is  a  prac- 
tical mechanic,  with  a  steam  engineer's  license 
of  the  first  class.  He  is  an  electrician,  has  a 
knowledge  of  plumbing  and  steamfitting,  and 
knows  how  a  good  piece  of  carpenter's  work 
should  be  done.  He  has  had  a  varied  experi- 
ence as  chief  engineer  and  general  superintend- 
ent in  other  buildings  before  coming  here. 
He  is  willing  and  capable  of  filling  any  position 
on  our  force  and  joins  in  the  work  when 
emergencies  require.  As  he  lives  in  the  build- 
ing the  affairs  are  under  his  supervision  night 
and  day.  Our  workshop  in  the  basement 
where    he    directs   the    work   of    our   janitors 
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makes  us  almost  independent  of  outside  help. 
Our  ventilating  plant,  recently  installed,  was 
put  in  at  a  cost  of  $35,  when  the  outside  bids 
were  near  $200.  Some  time  we  will  need  an- 
other motor  at  the  same  price  to  make  our 
system  more  complete.  Our  mothproof  closet 
was  arranged  from  our  own  material  at  lit- 
tle cost  beyond  the  price  of  the  Yale  lock. 
Metal  chair  glides  have  been  put  on  much  of 
our  furniture  to  save  our  floors.  New  and 
safer  locks  have  been  put  on  our  museum 
cases.  Hot  water  connections  have  been  made 
between  our  engine  room  and  kitchen,  giving 
us  hot  water  for  luncheons  and  cleaning  pur- 
poses, even  when  our  range  is  not  in  use. 
vVater  pipe  and  hose  connections  have  been 
added  on  the  west  side  of  the  house  for  $16.50 
when  the  bids  were  $50.  Our  floors  are  being 
refinished  and  waxed  at  about  $3  a  room.  If 
done  by  outsiders  they  would  cost  from  $15 
to  $20.  The  impracticable  grills  covering  the 
radiators  are  being  cut  out  and  arranged  with 
bolts,  so  that  they  can  be  opened  when  the 
radiators  need  attention — twenty-two  have  been 
finished.  Thirty-eight  nieces  of  our  old  light- 
olored  office  furniture  have  been  repaired  and 
restained  for  extra  pieces  to  be  used  by  our 
clerks — the  cost  for  material  $2.50.  Several 
plain  wooden  chairs  have  been  enameled  in 
ivory  for  use  in  our  toilet  rooms.  Sinks,  elev- 
ator and  tank  have  been  painted  and  enameled, 
and  the  signs  which  you  see  about  the  house 
to  direct  the  public,  also  the  guard  ropes  for 
the  doors,  were  made  on  our  premises. 

The  shelves  in  the  Curator's  Storeroom  have 
all  been   rearranged,   and   some   of    our   steel 
stacks  added  for  the  storage  of  lineage  books, 
giving  ample  room  for  all  stationery  supplies. 
The  white,  wooden  shelves  removed  from  the 
ibrary  are  installed  in  a  storeroom  and  filled 
with   our   surplus    magazines,    all    on    file   and 
>asy  of    access.     Repairs   to    the    roof,    sewer 
)ipes,   electric   lights   and    fans   are   constantly 
ooked  after,  as  well  as  the  refitting  of  doors 
md  windows,  always  necessary  in  a  new  build- 
ng.     All  spare  time  is  used  in  the  Herculean 
ask  of  cleaning  out,  classifying  and  labeling 
he  accumulations  in  our  storerooms. 
I  submit  these  prosaic  details  for  those  who 
re  not  in  a  position  to  know  the  many  diffi- 
ulties   to    be   overcome;    some   of    these    will 
oon  be  at  an  end.     But  as  new  and  elaborate 
urniture  is  constantly  coming  in,  we  must  al- 
ways have  a  force  who  can  give  it  intelligent 
are.     We  would  like  to  have  you  understand 
lat  this  work  is  in  charge  of  a  capable  man, 
ho  employs  and  plans  for  the  working  force 
nder  the  direction  of  the  committee  in  charge 
f  the  building. 

We  submit  recommendations  for  some  pur- 
lases  which  are  urgently  needed : 
1st.  One  hundred  folding  chairs,  to  be  rented 
hen  our  hall  is  used  and  on  other  occasions, 
hese  can  be  bought  for  63^2  cents  apiece, 
t  out  at  a  charge  of  $10  on  each  occasion, 
ur  old  wooden  chairs,  bought  at  10  cents  a- 
ece,  which  have  brought  us  in  such  a  phe- 
Dmenal  income  are  literally  "  on  our  last 
gs."  2nd.  A  strip  of  carpet,  to  protect  the 
)or  of   the   museum,   should  be   bought,   the 


price  would  be  about  $1  per  yard,  if  purchased 
during  the  January  sales. 

I  ask  permission  to  read  an  extract  from  the 
report  of  Mrs.  Barnes,  chairman  of  the  Super- 
vision Committee  : 

"  If  the  Curator's  office  could  be  made  the 
general  business  office  of  the  building  to  re- 
ceive all  goods,  letters,  telegrams,  etc.,  as  well 
as  Bureau  of  Information  and  the  pay  office 
for  the  building  help,  a  great  amount  of  time, 
labor  and  expense  could  be  saved  to  the  So- 
ciety. 

"  One  thing  is  certain,  that  our  expenses  are 
not  going  to  grow  less,  as  the  business  of  the 
Society  grows  greater,  and  it  is  only  by  con- 
ducting our  affairs  in  a  systematic,  business- 
like manner  that  we  can  stop  the  little  leaks 
that  go  to  make  up  the  great  whole." 

In  conclusion  I  will  state  that  your  com- 
mittee intend  to  bring  for  your  consideration 
next  June  a  complete  plan  for  the  summer 
work  of  our  force,  with  estimates  for  mate- 
rials to  be  purchased  while  the  prices  are  low 
and  careful  attention  can  be  given  to  their 
selection. 

Amaryllis  Gillett,  Chairman, 
Clara  Rosser  Dennis, 
Mary  L.  Harrison, 
Elizabeth  D.  Earnest, 
Marie  Wilkinson   Hodgkins. 

The  State  Regent  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia thought  that  this  report  ought  to  be 
accepted  with  thanks,  and  spoke  of  the  im- 
maculate cleanliness  of  the  building  and  the 
attractiveness  of  the  basement,  now  that  it 
had  been  cleaned  up. 

On  motion  of  the  Assistant  Historian  Gen- 
eral, seconded  by  the  Vice-President  General 
of  Georgia,  it  .was  voted: 

"  That  the  report  be  adopted,  with  its  recom- 
mendatiqns." 

On  motion  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary 
General,  seconded  by  the  Recording  Secretary 
General,  at  1.30  o'clock,  it  was  voted: 

"*  To  take  a  recess  of  one  hour." 

Afternoon  Session. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  3  p.m. 
by  the  President  General  and  the  following 
motion  adopted : 

"  That  in  accordance  with  the  action  of  the 
Twentieth  Continental  Congress,  the  Presi- 
dent General  be  authorized  to  act  for  the 
Board  of  Management  with  the  Chairman  of 
the  Magazine  Committee  in  making  a  contract 
for  two  years  for  the  publication  of  the  maga- 
zine." 

The  Registrar  General  stated  that  she  had 
the  names  of  five  more  applicants  to  present, 
and  on  motion  of  the  Vice-President  General 
of  Delaware  it  was  voted  that  these  names  be 
added  to  the  list  of  those  admitted  at  this 
meeting. 

The  Vice-President  General  of  Delaware 
proposed  that  the  Committee  on  Marking  the 
Rooms,  of  which  she  was  a  member,  be  given 
authority  by  the  board  to  go  ahead  and  do  this 
work  as  she  was  anxious  that  it  should  be 
finished  before  the  next  Congress. 

On   motion  of   the   Vice-President  General 
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of  Delaware,  seconded  by  the  Treasurer  Gen- 
eral, it  was  voted : 

"  That  the  committee  be  authorized  to  go 
ahead  and  give  the  order  for  marking  of  the 
doors." 

The  Recording  Secretary  General  reported 
the  receipt  of  a  reply  from  Mr.  McDowell  to 
the  letter  which  the  Board  had  authorized  her 
to  send  to  him,  in  which  he  said  that  by  ap- 
plying to  the  New  York  City  Library,  to  which 
institution  he  had  given  the  original  manu- 
script history  of  the  organization  of  the  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution  and  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution,  and  by  paying 
some  one  to  go  there  and  copy  it,  that  we 
could  have  the  copy  which  we  ought  to  have. 

The  President  General  stated  that  she  had 
asked  Mrs.  Bowron,  who  lives  in  New  York, 
to  investigate  and  report  upon  this  matter. 

On  motion  of  the  Assistant  Historian  Gen- 
eral, seconded  by  the  Historian  General,  it 
was  voted : 

"That  the  matter  of  Mr.  McDowell's  His- 
tory be  deferred  until  after  receiving  Mrs. 
Bowron's  report." 

The  President  General  spoke  of  the  tragic 
death  during  the  summer,  through  a  railroad 
accident,  of  the  wife  of  Dr.  Walcott,  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  to  whom  we  are  un- 
der great  obligations  in  regard  to  our  relics, 
and  suggested  some  action  of  sympathy  by  the 
Board. 

On  motion  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary 
General,  seconded  by  the  Treasurer  General, 
it  was  voted : 

"  That  a  letter  of  sympathy  be  sent  to  Dr. 
Walcott  in  the  loss  of  his  wife." 

The  Vice-President  General  in  Charge  of 
Organization  of  Chapters  then  read  the  fol- 
lowing letter  and  statement : 

"October  4,  191 1. 

"My  Dear  Mrs.  Mann:  Will  you  kindly  read 
the  enclosed  statement  to  the  Board,  with  my 
regret  that  this  condition  makes  it  necessary 
for  me  to  seek  other  than  clerical  employ- 
ment, and  the  assurance  of  my  warm  appre- 
ciation of  the  constant  kindness  and  courtesy 
shown  me  by  every  officer  since  my  employ- 
ment by  the  Society. 

"(Signed)  Helen  P.  Kane. 
Copy. 

"  Naval  Dispensary, 
"Washington,  D.  C,  October  4,  1911. 

"  To  Whom  It  May  Concern:  This  is  to  cer- 
tify that  I  have  examined  the  eyes  of  Mrs. 
Helen  P.  Kane  and  find  that  she  has  lost  the 
use  of  the  left  eye  from  choraidal  changes 
and  the  vision  of  the  right  eye  is  now  threat- 
ened from  incipient  cataract. 

"  (Signed)  E.  M.  Shipp,  M.D." 

The  Vice-President  General  in  Charge  of 
Organization  of  Chapters  said  that  this  was  a 
great  loss  to  her,  but  that  Mrs.  Kane  had  of- 
fered to  be  of  assistance  in  any  way  possible 
and  expressed  the  hope  that  we  would  be  able 
to  find  something  for  Mrs.  Kane  to  do  in  this 
building. 

On  motion  of  the  Vice-President  General  of 
New  Jersey,  seconded  by  the  State  Regent  of 
Maryland,  it  was  voted: 


"That  the  Board  of  Management  expres 
to  Mrs.  Helen  Kane  its  sorrow  upon  hearinjl 
of  her  affliction,  and  its  deep  appreciation  o  j 
the  valuable  work  she  has  rendered  to  the  Sol 
ciety  during  all  the  years  since  she  has  been 
in  its  employ." 

The  State  Regent  of  New  York  suggested 
the  following  addition  to  this  motion : 

"  That  Mrs.  Kane  be  retained  in  the  officd 
of  the  Vice-President  General  in  Charge  0: 
Organization  of  Chapters  as  consulting* 
clerk." 

The  State  Regent  of  the  District  of  Co] 
lumbia  said  that  on  account  of  her  thorougrf 
knowledge  of  the  work  her  advice  would  b( 
invaluable. 

A  discussion  followed  in  regard  to  the  sal- 
ary for  this  position,  and  also  for  the  clerk 
who  would  take  Mrs.  Kane's  place  and  foi 
the  assistant  whom  she  would  need. 

The  Librarian  General  stated  that  no  monj 
money  would  be  spent  than  at  present  if  thd 
assistant  were  given  $30  and  Mrs.  Kane  $5cl 
and  Mrs.  Wiber  continued  at  the  same  salary.' 
The  State  Regent  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
stated  that  the  committee  appointed  could  callj 
a  meeting,  go  out  and  bring  in  a  report. 

The  Assistant  Historian  General  moved  thai] 
this  matter  be  left  to  the  Vice-President  Gen- 
eral in  Charge  of  Organization  of  Chapters 
and  the  Committee  on  Salaries. 

Upon  motion  of  the  Vice-President  General! 
of  Illinois,  duly  seconded,  it  was  voted: 

"  That  all  clerks  be  required  to  report  in 
their  respective  offices  promptly  at  9  o'clock, 
and  that  this  motion  rescinds  all  privileges 
granted  by  former  action  of  the  board." 

The  Vice-President  General  of  Michigan,} 
as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Salaries,! 
then  reported  as  follows : 

"  As  soon  as  possible  after  receiving  my  ap-i 
pointment  from  our  President  General  as 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Clerks'  Sal-I 
aries,  I  sent  a  circular  letter  to  each  national 
officer  asking  that  a  list  of  the  clerks  in  theirj 
various  offices,  with  duties  and  salaries,  be  sent! 
to  me  at  their  earliest  convenience.  I  wasj 
much  pleased  with  the  prompt  and  satisfactory! 
responses  received. 

"  From  these  facts  I  had  prepared  concise; 
typewritten  statements,  which  were  sent  to! 
each  member  of  the  committee.  Also  I  askedi 
the  members  of  the  committee  to  meet  mej 
Tuesday  evening,  October  3,  which  they  did,1 
six  of  them  being  present.  We  discussed  the} 
subject  as  thoroughly  as  we  could,  but,  being) 
uncertain  in  some  points,  it  was  voted  to  re- 
port progress  and  ask  for  more  explicit  in- 
structions from  the  National  Board. 

"  We  also  agreed  to  suggest  to  the  boardj 
the  following  motion : 

"  '  That  heads  of  offices  report  the  conditions! 
in   their  offices  to   the   National   Board.     The| 
Board  will  then  refer  the  question  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Salaries  and  Duties  of  Clerks.'" 
"Emma  S.  Brayton, 
"  Chairman." 

On  motion  of  the  Vice-President  General 
of  Delaware,  seconded  by  the  Chaplain  Gen- 
eral, it  was  voted : 
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"That  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Salaries  be  accepted." 

A  discussion  followed  in  regard  to  the  work 
needing  to  be  accomplished  by  the  Salaries 
Committee,  and  the  Assistant  Historian  Gen- 
eral moved : 

"That  the  matter  of  clerks  for  office  of 
Vice-President  General  in  Charge  of  Organ- 
ization of  Chapters  be  left  to  Mrs.  Mann  and 
the  Committee  on  Clerks'  Salaries." 

The  Registrar  General  said  that  she  would 
like  to  amend  by  adding  that  they  report  to 
this  meeting. 

After  some  discussion  in  regard  to  the 
amount  of  the  salaries  to  be  paid  the  clerks 
in  the  office  of  the  Vice-President  General  in 
Charge  of  Organization  of  Chapters,  the  As- 
sistant Historian  General  again  read  her  mo- 
tion, which  was  seconded  by  the  Registrar 
General,  and  carried. 

The  Historian  General  stated  that  between 
two  and  three  thousand  dollars  had  been  paid 
by  Chapters  and  individuals  for  the  furniture, 
which  the  members  of  the  Board  had  seen  dis- 
played in  the  Banquet  Hall,  but  that  it  was 
difficult  to  arouse  interest  in  the  wall  decora- 
tion and  window  draperies.  To  completely 
furnish  the  Banquet  Hall,  china  and  silver 
were  also  needed,  and  the  Board  was  asked 
to  authorize  the  sending  of  a  new  circular  let- 
ter to  the  Chapters. 

The  State  Regent  of  West  Virginia  thought 
that  this  circular  letter  should  tell  of  every- 
thing needed  for  the  Banquet  Hall. 

On  motion  of  the  State  Regent  of  Massa- 
chusetts, seconded  by  the  Vice-President  Gen- 
erals of  Pennsylvania  and  Tennessee,  it  was 
voted : 

"  That  the  Chairman  of  the  Banquet  Hall 
Committee  be  authorized  to  send  a  notice  to 
all  Chapters  of  the  need  of  funds  for  finish- 
ing and  furnishing  the  Banquet  Hall." 

The  Registrar  General  then  offered  the  fol- 
lowing motion,  which  was  seconded  by  the 
Treasurer  General  and  the  Chaplain  General, 
and  carried : 

"ThatMiss  Olive  C.  Wadlin  be  employed  as 
the  Official  Stenographer  at  a  salary  of  $85  per 
month." 

The  Recording  Secretary  General  spoke  of 
the  demand  for  information  in  regard  to  the 
work  of  our  organization,  and  moved : 

"  That  the  Vice-President  General  from 
Illinois  be  authorized  to  write  an  article  giv- 
ing this  information,  and  that  it  be  printed 
for  general  distribution." 

Seconded  and  carried. 

On  motion  of  the  Librarian  General,  sec- 
onded by  the  Treasurer  General,  it  was  voted : 

"  That  the  pay  of  Estes  Scott,  the  young  col- 
ored man  who  has  charge  of  the  telephone  and 
plevator,  be  raised  from  $20  to  $25,  and  his 
:ime  be  increased  two  hours  each  day." 

The  State  Regent  of  Illinois  then  offered 
he  following  motion : 

"That  the  office  of  Curator  be  reorganized 

Iind  be  hereafter  known  as  the  Business  Office ; 
hat  such  Business  Office  be  operated  under 
he  control  and  management  of  the  Commit- 
ee  on  Building  and  Grounds,  and  that  a  clerk 
|»e  detailed  by  the  Treasurer  General  from  her 


office  to  attend  to  the  finances  and  general 
business  affairs  of  such  Business  Office." 

Seconded  by  the  Treasurer  General,  the 
Vice-President  General  of  Tennessee  and  the 
Vice-President  General  in  Charge  of  Organ- 
ization of  Chapters. 

The  President  General  stated  that  she  wished 
this  motion  thoroughly  understood,  and  at  her 
request  the  State  Regent  of  Illinois  read  it 
again. 

The  vote  was  then  taken  and  the  motion 
declared  adopted. 

The  President  General  explained  that  as  the 
clerk  to  be  detailed  from  the  Treasurer  Gen- 
eral's office  would  attend  to  the  affairs  of  the 
Business  Office,  the  Curator  and  the  Curator's 
clerk  would  no  longer  be  needed  and  would 
lose  their  places. 

On  motion  of  the  Registrar  General,  sec- 
onded by  the  Vice-President  General  of  Ten- 
nessee and  the  Chaplain  General,  it  was  voted : 

"That  the  Curator  and  the  Clerk  in  the 
Curators'  office  be  given  one  month's  extra 
vacation  with  pay." 

The  State  Regent  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia stated  that  she  had  been  at  work  during 
.the  summer  on  matters  connected  with  the 
Chalkley  records.  A  prospectus,  to  send  to  all 
interested  in  that  kind  of  work,  had  been  writ- 
ten and  printed,  but  would  not  be  read  to  the 
Board,  as  it  would  take  time.  A  larger  pros- 
pectus for  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  had  also  been  prepared.  Two 
printers  had  been  consulted;  their  propositions 
differed  widely.  The  State  Regent  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  still  further  stated  that 
it  could  not  be  told  just  yet  when  this  work 
could  be  done,  but  that  when  the  money  was 
at  hand  it  would  be  turned  over  to  the  Treas- 
urer General.  She  hoped  that  something  could 
be  done  before  February,  and  thought  that  the 
privilege  of  taking  out  the  copies  in  the  Li- 
brarian General's  possession  should  be  gotten 
so  that  she  could  give  one  to  the  printer  se- 
lected and  have  the  other  one  herself  for 
proofreading. 

The  President  General  asked  if  this  con- 
formed with  what  Congress  had  ordered,  and 
stated  that  she  did  not  think  that  the  Board 
was  at  liberty  to  give  any  one  permission  to 
print. 

The  State  Regent  of  New  York  stated  that 
she  understood  that  the  Board  had  done  so  at 
the  June  meeting.  The  President  General 
stated  that  no  motion  of  the  Board  could 
stand  against  the  action  of  Congress,  and  that 
she  thought  the  Board  had  acted  under  a  mis- 
apprehension. The  President  General  further 
stated  that  there  could  be  no  objection  to  the 
raising  of  the  money. 

The  Vice-President  General  of  Connecticut 
asked  that  the  motion  of  Congress  be  read. 

The  Recording  Secretary  General  read  the 
following  motion : 

"  I  therefore  move  that  the  records  be  kept 
in  the  possession  of  the  Librarian  General  of 
the  Society;  that  the  transcript  of  said  records 
be  completed  and  reported  in  full  to  the 
twenty-first  Congress  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  in  April,  1912." 

The  Vice-President  General  of  Illinois  stated 
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that  she  was  sure  that  the  State  Regent  of  the 
Distriet  of  Columbia  had  no  reason  to  be  dis- 
couraged, as  she  had  added  materially  to  the 
facilities  for  publishing  these  records  by  see- 
ing the  printers  and  getting  the  prices. 

The  State  Regent  of  Massachusetts  stated 
that,  if  it  were  in  order,  she  would  like  to 
make  the  following  motion  : 

"  That  this  Board,  with  the  approval  of 
Congress,  authorize  Mrs.  Lockwood  to  make 
the  report  upon  the  publication  and  printing 
of  the  Chalkley  manuscripts  at  the  twenty- 
first  Congress." 

The  President  General  stated  that,  accord- 
ing to  Congress  the  Librarian  General  has  to 
make  the  report. 

The  Librarian  General  then  made  the  fol- 
lowing motion,  which  was  seconded  by  the 
Corresponding  Secretary  General  and  carried : 

''  That  Mrs.  Lockwood  unite  with  the  Li- 
brarian General  in  her  report  to  Congress." 

The  Vice-President  General  of  Mississippi, 
as  Chairman  of  the  Publication  Committee, 
reported  as  follows : 

Madam  President  General  and  Ladies   of   the 
National  Board: 

The  work  with  which  the  Publication  Com- 
mittee has  been  engaged  since  April  is  the 
publishing  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  last  Con- 
gress and  of  the  new  Directory. 

The  contract  for  printing  both  books  was 
given  to  Byron  S.  Adams — he  being  the  lowest 
bidder — and  the  work  being  done  at  less  cost 
per  page  than  ever  before,  and  in  less  time 
than  the  contract  allowed. 

The  bill  for  the  Proceedings  has  been  paid, 
a  copy  has  been  sent  to  every  National  offi- 
cer and  to  every  Chapter  Regent,  and  many 
have,  been  sold.  I  have  here  a  copy  of  the 
Proceedings  bound  in  cloth  to  present  to  the 
National  Society  through  the  National  Board 
with  the  compliments  of  the  printer. 


191 1,  can  be  found  in  the  Supplement,  making 
a  total  of  88,512. 

The  names  of  all  Real  Daughters  are  prin- 
ted in  capitals  to  distinguish  them. 
Cost  of  compiling  1908  Directory ...  .$2,339.96 
Cost  of   compiling   191 1    Directory  up 

to  October   1 '. 1,878.83 


It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  submit  to  you 
to-day  twenty-five  bound  copies  of  the  Direc- 
tory, with  the  assurance  that  the  supplement 
will  be  completed  by  the  last  of  this  week. 
The  remaining  copies  of  the  Directory  will 
be  completed  on  or  before  contract  time,  Octo- 
ber 15,  but  your  Committee  feels  that  it  will 
be  a  pleasure  to  the  members  of  the  Board 
to  take  home  with  them  a  copy  of  the  Direc- 
tory, and  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  present 
the  result  of  the  labors  of  your  Committee 
since  the  last  Board  meeting. 

The  work  on  the  Directory  began  imme- 
diately after  the  Proceedings  were  published, 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  were  out  of  town 
and  not  able  to  attend  to  this  work,  it  was 
deemed  wise  to  appoint  a  sub-committee  of 
the  Publication  Committee  to  compile  the 
material  for  the  Directory,  which  arduous 
work  was  completed  a  few  days  ago. 

This  Directory  contains  the  names  of  all 
members  on  the  rolls  October  1,  1911;  the  last 
National  number  was  87,482. 

The  names  of  members  admitted  October  4, 


$461.13 

During  the  summer  all  the  cards  in  the  Card 
Catalogue  have  been  copied  and  compared, 
arranged  according  to  States  and  corrected  by 
the  lists  sent  in  by  the  different  Chapters. 
Arrangements  were  made  with  the  printer  so 
that  after  he  had  completed  his  work  we  could 
retain  the  cards  in  our  possession.  These  have 
been  placed  in  the  old  Card  Catalogue,  and  if 
kept  up-to-date  will  be  of  great  assistance  to 
those  who  have  offices  on  the  second  floor  and 
save  unnecessary  steps. 

In  addition  to  the  necessary  work  of  tran- 
scribing, comparing  and  reading  proof  of  over 
68,000  names,  we  have  made,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, corrections  in  the  Card  Catalogue,  as 
well  as  in  the  cards  for  the  Directory,  between 
eight  and  nine  thousand  changes  in  all.  In 
spare  moments,  while  one  section  of  clerks 
were  waiting  for  another,  various  rare  docu- 
ments and  manuscript  records,  copied  from 
county  seats  in  Pennsylvania,  which  have 
never  been  printed,  were  typewritten.  As  soon 
as  they  have  been  compared  they  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Society. 

These  manscript  records  comprise  four  or 
five  hundred  pages  of  typewriting,  and  contain 
a  vast  amount  of  valuable  information  hither- 
to practically  inaccessible. 

I  am  glad  to  inform  you  that  while  this 
necessary  correction  of  the  Card  Catalogue 
and  the  transcription  of  these  invaluable  rec- 
ords (work  costing  several  hundred  dollars) 
was  done  by  clerks  in  their  vacant  time  while 
working  on  Directory,  and  was  included  in  the 
charge  for  the  Directory,  the  entire  expense 
for  compiling  the  Directory,  with  over  four- 
teen thousand  more  names  than  the  last  one, 
is  between  four  and  five  hundred  dollars 
less ;  or  one  thousand  dollars  less  than  it 
would  have  been  if  contracted  for  on  the  same 
terms  as  the  other  one  was.  All  bills  up  to 
Saturday,  September  30,  have  been  paid,  and 
by  the  end  of  this  week  the  entire  work  will 
be  finished. 

In  regard  to  the  price  of  the  Directory  it 
has  always  been  sold  for  $1,  and  it  is  only 
right  that  the  price  should  be  within  the  reach 
of  all  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
who  need  it;  but  the  enormous  increase  in 
numbers  has  entailed  great  additional  cost,  and 
as  I  am  informed  that  many  outside  of  our 
Society  purchase  this  book,  I  suggest  that  a 
charge  of  $5  per  volume  be  made  for  the 
book,  except  when  sold  to  a  member  of  the 
Society.  This  will  reimburse  us  in  a  measure 
for  the  extra  expense. 

Here  is  Mr.  Adam's  estimate,  which  has 
been  aoproved. 

He  has  done  faithful,  good  work  at  a  fair 
price,  and  the  Committee  recommend  that  he 
be  paid  promptly. 
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1,000  copies  per  estimate  of   May   13, 

1,584  pages  at  $1.64* $2,59776 

Extra  cost  of  stamping  on  backbone..        40.00 
Alterations    306.75 


^2,944.51 

Tn  this  connection  I  desire  to  state  that  I 
did  not  charge  for  all  of  the  time  required  for 
the  alterations,  due  to  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  time  was  used  in  making  corrections  of 
errors  of  our  typesetters. 

(Signed)     B.    S.    Adams. 

Further,  in  regard  to  the  work  of  the  Pub- 
lication Committee — although  out  of  town — I 
have  written  more  than  600  letters  this  sum- 
mer in  regard  to  the  work — some  days  as 
many  as  twenty  or  twenty-five  letters — and  I 
can  truly  say  I  am  heartily  glad  it  is  finished. 
But  nof  on"  me  has  the  brunt  of  this  work 
fallen,  but  on  the  compilers  here  in  town. 
They  have  labored  unceasingly  all  through  the 
hot  days  to  make  for  you  an  exact,  complete 
and  creditable  Directory. 

Such  faithful,  untiring,  capable,  and  un- 
selfish service  should  be  recognized  and  re- 
warded. Mrs.  Draper  read  all  the  proof  of 
the  Proceedings  unaided,  thereby  saving  the 
Society  quite  a  goodly  sum.  Many  have 
spoken  to  me  about  this  sacrifice  of  ease  and 
comfort  and  time  on  part  of  Mrs.  Draper  and 
Mrs.  Horace  Mcintosh,  and  have  suggested 
that  our  Society  remunerate  the  compilers,  as 
has  been  done  heretofore — but  when  I 
broached  the  subject  to  Mrs.  Draper  she  firmly 
declined  to  even  consider  such  a  thing.  She 
said  her  work  had  been  done  through  loyalty 
I  and  interest  in  the  Society  and  in  the  Commit- 
I  tee,  and  she  would  receive  no  compensation. 
I  She  has  claimed  my  promise  not  to  recommend 
such  compensation,  but  we  do  recommend, 
ladies,  that  the  National  Board  express  in 
words,  the  appreciation  we  all  feel  for  such 
very  able  and  welcome  long  continued  service. 
In  conclusion,  I  recommend: 

1.  That  the  Board  authorize  the  Treasurer 
to  pay  Mr.  Adam's  bill  for  Directory 
promptly. 

2.  That  the  Directory  be  sold  to  all  others, 
besides  the  members  of  the  Society,  at  $5,  and 
that  when  lists  of  Chapter  Regents  be  ordered 
the  Directory  be  sent  instead. 

3-  That  the  Board  thank  Mrs.   Draper  and 
Mrs.  Mcintosh  for  their  indispensable  services. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Elizabeth  Howard  Jones, 
Chairman. 
\    (Mrs.  Egbert  Jones.) 

On  motion  of  the  Vice-President  General 
|)f  Tennessee,  seconded  by  the  Vice-President 
""eneral  of  Delaware,  it  was  voted : 

"That  the  report  be  accepted  with  thanks." 

The  President  General  stated  that  Mrs. 
draper  had  refused  $50  a  week  for  several 
nonths  on  genealogical  work  in  order  to  do 
his  work. 

On  motion  of  the  Vice-President  General  of 
tew  Jersey,   seconded  by  the  Vice-President 

*  Same  as  last  one. 


Generals  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  Delaware,  it 
was  voted : 
"That  the    Board   of    Management    express 

to  Mrs.  Draper  and  Mrs.  Mcintosh  its  appre- 
ciation of  their  faithful,  patient  work  in  con 
nection  with  the  Directory." 

The  Vice-President  General  of  Georgia,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Revolutionary  Relics,  re- 
ported as  follows : 

Madam  President  General  and  Ladies  uf  the 
National  Board  of  Management: 

In  obedience  of  the  action  of  the  June  Board 
meeting,  new  and  better  locks  have  been  in- 
stalled on  the  cases  for  the  Revolutionary 
Relics  in  the  museum  of  this  building.  After 
investigating  the  matter,  Mr.  Lewis,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  building,  found  that  Yale  locks 
would  not  suit  our  cases,  and  he  therefore 
purchased  Eagle  locks  from  a  local  firm  at 
four  dollars  and  fifty  cents  ($4.50)  per  dozen. 

The  iron  fire  back  (1660)  from  the  Gen. 
Benjamin  Lincoln  House,  Hingham,  presented 
by  Mrs.  Dunning,  State  Regent  of  Massa- 
chusetts, for  Mr.  Samuel  Crosby,  was  installed 
in  the  fireplace  of  the  Museum,  June  8,  after 
the  adjournment  of  the  meeting. 

A  number  of  letters  have  been  received  and 
answered.  They,  for  the  most  part,  offered 
for  sale  old  bills  of  the  early  money  used  in 
our  country,  old  letters  from  personages  fa- 
mous in  history  (including  one  from  General 
Washington),  and  an  old  paper,  a  copy  of  the 
Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  Gazette.  There  being- 
no  fund  for  the  purchase  of  relics,  I  was 
obliged  to  reply  to  the  letters  to  that  effect. 

Several  letters  have  been  received  from  Mr. 
Morris  Dunn,  relative  to  a  sampler,  and  two 
silver  Colonial  teaspoons,  which  he  presented 
on  behalf  of  his  niece,  Mrs.  Lotta  Hempstead, 
of  Stanton,  Mich.,  in  1909,  to  an  officer  of  this 
Society.'    The  gentleman  desires  to  have  the 
articles    photographed.      The    following   letter 
from   Mr.   Dunn  is   self-explanatory : 
"  1012  Tenth  Street,  N.  W, 
"Washington,  D.  C,  August  14,  1911. 
"  Miss  Anna  C.  Benning, 

"  1420  Broad  Street,  Columbus,  Ga., 

"  Chairman,  Committee   on  Revolutionary 
Relics,  Society,  D.  A.  R. 

"  I  desire  very  much  to  locate  a  '  sampler ' 
and  two  silver  Colonial  teaspoons  (for  the 
purpose  of  having  them  photographed),  and 
which  I  presented  to  your  Society  in  the  year 
1909  in  the  name  of  my  niece,  Mrs.  Lotta  D. 
Hempstead,  of  Stanton,  Mich. 

"  The  spoons  were  delivered  to  Miss  Mecum 
at  the  Ebbitt  House,  this  city,  and  an  order 
for  the  delivery  of  the  sampler  was  given  at 
the  same  time.  The  order  was  to  the  proper 
authorities  of  Memorial  Hall,  Fairmount  Park, 
Philadelphia,  where  the  sampler  had  been 
placed  for  safe  keeping  in  the  room  of  Colo- 
nial relics. 

"  I  was  much  surprised  to  learn  that  no  in- 
formation whatever  could  be  given  me  con- 
cerning these  articles  at  Independence  Hall, 
this  city,  and  still  more  so,  to  learn  from  my 
niece  that  no  acknowledgment  of  their  receipt 
had  been  received  by  her,  and  while  I  have 
no  apprehensions  of  their  safety,  and  realize 
that  they   are   undoubtedly   safely  laid   away, 
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simply  overlooked,  1  respectfully  ask  that  they 
be  located  that  I  may  have  the  privilege  of 
having  them   photographed. 

"  Most  respectfully, 

"  Morris  Dunn." 
The  Curator  does  not  seem  to  know  where 
these  articles  are.     They  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Society  before  my  connection  with 
i he  work. 

Mr.  Dunn  seems  very  much  concerned  about 
them,  and  I  will  thank  anyone  here  for  any 
in  formation  in  respect  to  that  sampler  and 
those  two  silver  Colonial  teaspoons.  I  will 
also  ask  what  is  the  custom  of  the  Society  in 
regard  to  intrusting  relics  to  parties  to  be 
photographed,  or   for  other  purposes. 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  June  meeting 
I  went  to  the  Smithsonian  Institute  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  our  relics  there.  I  could  get 
no  list  of  the  articles  and  could  not  tell  in 
every  instance  whether  they  were  loans  or 
gifts.  I  did  not  know  to  whom  to  apply  for 
this  information.  It  seems  to  me  that  these 
articles  should  be  catalogued  and  described. 
I  spent  part  of  five  days  at  the  Institute  exam- 
ining relics  and  endeavoring  to  get  accurate 
data  regarding  them,  and  with  only  partial 
success.  The  difficulty  in  Mr.  Dunn's  dona- 
tions emphasizes  the  necessity  of  a  complete 
and  accurate  catalogue,  and  I  therefore  recom- 
mend that  the  Board  authorize  this  work  by 
suitable,  reliable  persons  who  shall  be  bonded, 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Anna  Caroline  Benning, 
Chairman,  Committee  on 

Rez'olntionary  Relics. 
The     Vice-President     General     of     Georgia 
stated   that   she  had   had   a   list   made   of   the 
Revolutionary  relics  in  the  museum, 

On  motion  of  the  Vice-President  General  of 
Tennessee,  seconded  by  the  Vice-President 
General  of  Pennsylvania,  the  report  was 
adopted  with  its   recommendation. 

The  State  Regent  of  New  York  stated  that 
the  new  Chapter,  "  Schenectada,"  will  probably 
have  a  charter  membership  of  100,  if  not  over. 
The  Vice-President  General  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, as  Chairman  of  the  Auditing  Commit- 
tee, reported  that  she  had  our  audit  up  to 
September  only,  as,  owing  to  the  illness  of  two 
of  the  clerks  of  the  Audit  Company,  the  Sep- 
tember audit  could  not  be  given  to  us  at  this 
time.  By  a  motion  adopted  at  the  June  meet- 
ing the  Auditing  Committee  was  given  full 
power  to  employ  a  new  Audit  Company,  if 
they  saw  fit,  but  the  expenditure  of  money 
was  not  authorized  by  the  motion,  and  as  to 
get  other  audit  companies  to  look  oyer  our 
work  would  require  the  payment  of  traveling 
expenses,  etc.,  the  Chairman  recommended  that 
this  Audit  Company  be  continued. 

On  motion  of  the  State  Regent  of  Massa- 
chusetts, duly  seconded,  it  was  voted  : 

"  That  the  report  be  accepted  with  the 
recommendation." 

The  following  motion  was  offered  by  the 
State  Regent  of  Massachusetts,  seconded  by 
the  Vice-President  General  of  Pennsylvania 
and  the  Chaplain  General,  and  carried  : 

"  That  no  clerk  be  admitted  to  the  building 
between  the  hours  of  6  o'clock  p.m.  Saturday 


and  9  o'clock  a.m.  Monday,  and  that  this 
motion  rescinds  all  privileges  granted  by  for- 
mer action  of  the  Board." 

The  President  General  stated  that  she  would 
like  the  permission   of  the   Board  to   appoint 
Mrs.  Charles   H.   Deere,  of  Illinois,  who  had  1 
been    devoted    to    Continental    Hall    all    these  i 
years,  as  Vice-Chairman  of  Continental  Hall  | 
Committee. 

It  was  then  voted : 

"  That  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Deere  be  appointed 
Vice-Chairman  of  Memorial  Continental  Hall   j 
Committee." 

The  Treasurer  General  asked  that  the  No-  | 
vember  Board  meeting  be  postponed  from  the  1 
first  day  of  November  to  a  later  date. 

On   motion    of   the   Treasurer   General,    sec 
onded  by  the  Registrar  General,  it  was  voted : 
"  That  the  November  meeting  be  postponed 
until  the  8th." 

On  motion  of  the  Treasurer  General,  sec- 
onded by  the  Recording  Secretary  General,  it 
was  voted : 

"  That  the  Treasurer's  clerks  be  allowed  to  ; 
use  left-over  vacation  of  last  year." 

The  Vice-President  General  of  Tennessee  ( 
brought  up  the  matter-  of  a  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  marker  for  the  graves  i 
of  Revolutionary  soldiers,  and  the  State  ! 
Regents  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  Virginia  took  i 
part  in  the  discussion  which   followed. 

The  State  Regent  of  Virginia  said  that  every  [ 
time  this  matter  had  been  brought  up  in  Con-  j 
gress  it  had  been  deemed  best  to  leave  it  to 
the  State  to  decide,  and  she  thought  it  might  I 
be  just  left  that  way. 

The  Vice-President   General   of   Illinois,  in  I 
behalf  of  the   National   Committee  in  charge  | 
of   the    work   originated   by    Mrs.    Block,    ex-  ! 
hibited  one  of  the  certificates  which  Caldwell 
&  Co.  had  sent  that  morning,  as  requested  by 
telegram.     She  spoke  of  eight  impressions  be- 
ing  required  to  complete  a  certificate,  and  of  , 
1  he  beautiful  way  our  ribbon  is  being  repro- 
duced for  the  border,  and  read  the  following 
paragraphs  from  Mrs.  Block's  new  circular : 

"  The  price  of  certificate  is  $i,  and  in  addi- 
tion  5  cents  for  mailing.  Seventy-five  cents  j 
from  each  certificate  sold  will  be  applied  on  i 
our  indebtedness.  The  remaining  twenty-five  ' 
cents  will  be  used  to  pay  for  the  certificate,  all  j 
printed  matter  and  stationery,  stenographic  j 
and  clerical  work,  and  expert  penmen,  who 
will  write  the  name  of  Daughter,  national  J 
number,  also  names  of  four  ancestors.  (If  ; 
additional  names  are  desired  for  ancestors.  ' 
ten  cents  extra  will  be  charged  for  engrossing  ' 
each    name. ) 

"  Remittances    must   be   made   by.  postal   or 
money  order  or  by  draft  on  Chicago  or  New  j 
York    banks.      If    checks    are    used    on    local  j 
banks  a  charge  will  be  made  by  Chicago  banks  ! 
of  ten  cents  for  collecting  same. 

"  It  is  my  desire  that  everything  pertaining  i 
to  the  certificate  issue  be  fully  understood  by  I 
all   Daughters.     As  previously  stated,  to  issue  ! 
the    one    hundred    thousand    certificates    now  | 
being  printed  will  cost  $25,000.     It  is  not  my 
intention  to  retain  the  entire  $25,000  from  first 
sales,  but  when  a  certificate  is  sold  I  will  re- 
tain twenty-five  cents  and  pay  on  our  national 
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indebtedness  seventy-five  cents.  Whenever 
seven  thousand  certificates  are  disposed  of,  I 
will  retain  twenty-five  cents  per  copy,  or  $1,750 
for  expense,  as  previously  set  forth,  and  the 
Society  will  receive  seventy-five  cents  each,  or 
$5,250,  to  pay  one  note  and  interest,  as  the 
trust  company  permits  the  payment  of  $5,000 
at  any  time." 

The  President  General  asked  if  the  members 
of  the  board  understood  distinctly  what  Mrs. 
Block  had  proposed  to  do.  The  Vice-Presi- 
dent General  of  Pennsylvania  said  that  it  had 
not  been  generally  understood  that  this  is  a 
certificate  gotten  up  to  raise  money  for 
Memorial  Continental  Hall,  and  has  nothing 
to  do  with  our  membership. 

The  Vice-President  General  of  Illinois 
stated  that  it  was  not  necessary,  but  a  nice 
thing  to  have,  like  our  identification  pin. 

The  State  Regent  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia said  that  it  was  one  of  the  best  things 
ever  done  to  raise  money. 

The  members  of  the  board  generally  ex- 
pressed satisfaction  at  having  the  misunder- 
standings in  regard  to  thi  •  certificate  cleared 
up,  as  so  many  questions  had  been  asked  them 
about  it. 

The  members  of  the  Salaries  Committee 
having  returned  to  the  room,  the  Chairman 
reported  as  follows : 

"  We  would  recommend  that  Mrs.  Kane  be 
retained  as  consulting  clerk  at  a  salary  of  $50 
a  month ;  that  Mrs.  Wiber  fill  Mrs.  Kane's 
place  at  $60  a  month,  and  the  selection  of  an 
assistant  at  $1  per  day  be  left  to  Mrs.  Mann." 

On  motion  of  the  Registrar  General,  sec- 
onded by  the  Vice-President  Generals  of 
Pennsylvania  and  of  Delaware,  it  was  voted : 

"That  the  recommendations  of  the  Salary 
Committee  be  accepted." 

The  President  General  stated  that  she  had 
received  a  communication  from  a  lady  in 
Massachusetts  asking  that  the  board  send 
greetings  to  her  mother,  Mrs.  Carpenter,  who 
had  just  had  her  one  hundred  and  fifth  birth- 
day. 

On  motion  of  the  Vice-President  General  of 
Tennessee  it  was  voted : 

"  That  the  Corresponding  Secretary  General 
be  empowered  to  send  her  these  greetings." 

The  Registrar  General  read  requests  for 
I pensions  for  two  Real  Daughters,  Mrs.  Her- 
shey  and  Mrs.  Phoebe  Jane  Lemon  Hungate, 
and  mentioned  a  letter  from  Georgia  which 
told  of  a  Mrs.  Mary  Proctor,  ninety  years 
old,  a  Real  Daughter  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, who  had  been  discovered  in  a  humble, 
one-room  cabin,  with  her  daughter. 

On  motion  of  the  State  Regent  of  Massa- 
chusetts, seconded  by  the  Registrar  General, 
it  was  voted : 

"  That  the  requests  for  pensions  for  the  two 
Real  Daughters  be  granted." 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  General  then 
read  the  following  communications :  A  letter 
from  the  State  Regent  of  California;  the  dis- 
ussion  which  followed  was  stricken  from  the 
"ecords  on  motion  of  the  Vice-President  Gen- 
eral of  New  Jersey. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Desha  Breckenridge  in 
•egard  to  Miss  Desha's  pin,  and  on  motion  of 


the  Registrar  General,  seconded  by  the  State 
Regent  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  it  was 
voted  : 

"That  Miss  Desha's  pin  be  given  to  us  con- 
ditionally, as  stated  in  Mr.  Breckenridge's  let- 
ter." 

A  letter  from  Caldwell  asking  to  be  fur- 
nished with  a  list  of  new  members  and  offer- 
ing to  pay  for  the  same.  On  motion  of  the 
State  Regent  of  Massachusetts,  seconded  by 
the  Registrar  General,  it  was  voted  : 

''That  Caldwell  &  Co.  be  furnished  a  type- 
written list  of  new  members  admitted  each 
month  upon  payment  of  the  usual  price." 

A  letter  from  George  Amy  in  regard  to 
painting  portraits,  one  from  Mary  E.  Dewey, 
asking  for  contributions  to  National  Home  in 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  and  one  from  Mrs.  Peck, 
of  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  H.,  in  regard  to  a  ritual, 
were  on  motion  voted  to  be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  President  General  stated  that  she  had 
been  visited  at  her  summer  home  by  an  inter- 
esting woman  who  had  established  in  Mar- 
quette, Mich.,  a  charitable  home  for  young 
women.  The  Home  is  well  endowed,  and  she 
simply  requested  the  indorsement  of  our  or- 
ganization. 

On  motion  of  the  State  Regent  of  Massa- 
chusetts, seconded  by  the  Assistant  Historian 
General,  it  was  voted  : 

"  That  the  Board  of  Management,  N.  S., 
D.  A.  R.,  indorse  the  work  of  the  Home  and 
College  for  Friendless  Women  and  Girls  at 
Marquette,  Mich." 

The  Vice-President  General  of  Tennessee 
said  that,  before  adjournment,  she  wished  to 
give  our  beloved  President  General  a  rising 
vote  of  thanks  for  her  graciousness  and  for  the 
beautiful  luncheon  given  us  to-day.  (Rising 
vote.) 

The  State  Regent  of  Virginia  extended  an 
invitation  to  the  members  of  the  Board  to  at- 
tend the  State  Conference  on  the  12th  and  13th 
of  October,  and  the  Vice-President  General 
added  her  second  to  that  invitation. 

On  motion  of  the  Vice-President  General  of 
Georgia,  these  ladies  were  given  a  vote  of 
thanks. 

The  Recording  Secretary  General  stated  that 
she  had  received  a  communication  from  the 
former  Vice-President  General  of  Colorado, 
who  asked  that  the  minutes  of  April  15  be 
corrected. 

The  $10  was  given  by  Mrs.  Wheaton  for 
the  gold  plate  which  marks  one  of  the  stage 
boxes — the  Colorado  box. 

On  motion  of  the  State  Regent  of  New 
York,  seconded  by  the  Registrar  General,  it 
was  voted : 

"  That  the  change  asked  for  by  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell, of  Colorado,  in  the  minutes  of  April  15, 
be  granted." 

The  President  General  stated  that  she  had 
received  a  communication  from  a  lady  who  is 
a  member  of  an  Iowa  Chapter.  She  has  been 
in  Japan  and  China,  and  writes  urging  us  to 
try  to  get  a  State  Regent  appointed  in  China 
and  Japan  for  the  organization  of  Chapters 
there. 

The  Vice-President  General  in  Charge  of 
Organization    of    Chapters    stated    that    Mrs. 
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Kane  wished  to  express  to  the  Board  her  grate- 
ful appreciation  of  its  action  this  afternoon, 
in  retaining  her  in  the  office  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent General  m  Charge  of  Organization  of 
Chapters  at  a  salary  of  $50,  and  said  that  she 
promised  to  do  no  clerical  work  at  all  as  Ad- 
visory Clerk. 

On  motion  of  the  Registrar  General,  sec- 
onded by  the  Vice-President  General  of  New 
Jersey,  it  was  voted : 

"  That  the  Recording  Secretary  General  be 
authorized  to  have  indexed  and  bound  the 
printed  minutes  of  the  National  Board  of 
Management  and  the  Proceedings  of  past  Con- 
gresses taken  from  copies  of  the  American 
Monthly  Magazine.'' 

The  motions  were  then  read  by  the  Regis- 
trar General  and  the  Recording  Secretary 
General 

On  motion  of  the  Assistant  Historian  Gen- 
eral, seconded  by  the  Vice-President  General 
of  Mississippi,  it  was  voted : 

"  That  the  Recording  Secretary  General  be 
authorized  to  bring  the  information  regarding 
Memorial  Continental  Hall  up  to  date,  and 
publish  a  hand  book  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Society." 

The  President  General  spoke  of  the  illness 


A  Genealogy  of  the  Warne  Family 
in  America,  Principally  the  Descen- 
dants of  Thomas  Warne,  born  1652, 
died  1722;  One  of  the  Twenty- four 
Proprietors  of  East  New  Jersey.  By 
George  Warne  Labaw.  Octavo  701 
pages.  Illus.  Frank  Allaben  Genea- 
logical Company,  New  York.  Price 
cloth,  $6.50;  morocco,  $8.50;  postage, 
30  cents.  Address  Rev.  George  Warne 
Labaw,  R.R.  No.  1,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

This  is  an  excellent  and  comprehensive 
genealogy  of  an  old  New  Jersey  family 
whose  members  may  now  be  found  in  near- 
ly every  section  of  the  country.  The  vol- 
ume bears  strong  evidence  of  the  conscien- 
tious and  painstaking  labor  of  the  compiler, 
whose  work,  after  many  years  of  research,  is 
now  offered  to  all  interested  in  genealogy. 


of  Mrs.  Guernsey,  the  State  Regent  of  Kan- 
sas, and  Mrs.  Noel,  of  Mississippi,  who  had 
gone  through  a  very  severe  operation,  and 
asked  that  some  little  message  be  sent  them, 
which  it  was  voted  to  do  at  once,  the  motion 
having  been  made  by  the  Vice-President  Gen- 
eral of  Tennessee,  and  seconded  by  the  Vice- 
President  General  of  Georgia. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  General  said 
that  she  had  asked  that  the  salary  of  her  clerk 
be  raised  and  that  this  had  not  been  acted 
upon,  and  further  stated  that  this  clerk  has  a 
very  responsible  position,  attending  to  the  cler- 
ical work  of  the  Finance  Committee,  as  well  as 
the  work  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary  Gen- 
eral's office.  The  Librarian  General  stated 
that  until  a  decision  was  reached  in  regard 
to  the  mode  of  procedure  for  the  Salaries 
Committee,  it  was  impossible  to  raise  this  one 
clerk's  salary. 

After  some  discussion  of  this  matter  (no 
action  taken)  on  motion  of  the  Vice-President 
General  of  Georgia,  the  meeting  was  adjourned 
sine  die. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Marie  Wilkinson  Hodgkins, 

Recording  Secretary  General. 

Approved  February  7,  1912. 


In  the  preparation,  court  records  have 
been  freely  used,  many  wills,  deeds,  and 
inventories  are  given  in  full — the  military 
records  are  unusually  complete,  and  the 
reader  is  referred  by  volume  and  page  to  all 
written   and  printed   authorities  consulted. 

In  the  appendix  the  lines  are  traced  of 
Warnes,  who  may  or  may  not  be  descend- 
dants  of  Thomas  Warne  and  Mary  (Lord) 
Carhart.  Notes  on  some  of  the  allied  fami- 
lies include  the  Allen,  Brown,  Lord,  Wil- 
lett,  and  Stout  family,  the  last  named  being 
the  descendants  of  the  Penelope  Van  Prin- 
cess or  Princis,  who  was  shipwrecked  off 
the  Jersey  coast  and  nearly  killed  by  the 
Indians  after  landing. 

An  index  of  over  four  thousand  names 
completes  a  volume  which  should  be  found 
in  all  genealogical  collections,  as  well  as 
in  the  possession  of  Warne  descendants. 


The  Editor  regrets  that  owing  to  the  voluminous  minutes  of  the  National 
Board  of  Management  all  State  Conference  Reports  and  many  other  matters  of  in- 
terest have  been  crowded  out. 

This  being  leap  year,  it  may  not  be  amiss,  as  showing  the  antiquity  of  woman's  rights 
in  the  matter  of  "  popping  the  question,"  to  quote  the  following  passage  from  a  law  passed 
in  Scotland  in  1288:  "It  is  statut  and  ordaint  that  during  the  rein  of  hir  maist  blissit 
Megeste,  for  ilk  yeare  knowne  as  lepe  year,  ilk  mayden  ladye  of  bothe  high  and  lowe  estait 
shall  hae  liberte  to  bespeke  ye  man  she  likes." 

Many  letters  have  been  received  by  the  Orange  Mountain  Chapter,  Orange,  N.  J.,  ask- 
ing for  the  title  of  the  book  from  which  they  are  reading  at  Chapter  meetings.  It  is:  "A 
Landmark    History   of    New   York,"    by    Albert  Ulmann      D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  publishers. 
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Lexinojori) 


On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which 
the  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts 
adjourned,  General  Gage  took  the  light 
infantry  and  grenadiers  off  duty  and  secret- 
ly prepared  an  expedition  to  destroy  the 
colony's  stores  at  Concord.  The  attempt 
had  for  several  weeks  been  expected,  and 
signals  were  concerted  to  announce  the 
first  movement  of  troops  for  the  country. 
Samuel  Adams  and  Hancock,  who  had  not 
yet  left  Lexington  for  Philadelphia,  re- 
ceived a  timely  message  from  Warren,  and 
in  consequence  the  Committee  of  Safety 
moved  a  part  of  the  public  stores  and 
secreted  the  cannon. 

On  Tuesday,  the  eighteenth  of  April,  ten 
or  more  British  sergeants  in  disguise  dis- 


persed themselves  through  Cambridge  and 
farther  west  to  intercept  all  communica- 
tion. In  the  following  night  the  grenadiers 
and  light  infantry,  not  less  than  eight  hun- 
dred in  number,  the  flower  of  the  army  at 
Boston,  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Smith,  crossed  in  the  boats  of  the  transport 
ships  from  the  foot  of  the  Common  at  East 
Cambridge. 

Gage  directed  that  no  one  else  should 
leave  the  town,  but  Warren  had,  at  ten 
o'clock,  dispatched  William  Dawes  through 
Roxbury  and  Paul  Revere  by  way  of 
Charlestown  to  Lexington. 

Revere  stopped  only  to  engage  a  friend 
to  raise  the  concerted  signals,  and  two 
friends  rowed  him  across  the  Charles  River 
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five  minutes  before  the  sentinels  received 
the  order  to  prevent  it.  All  was  still,  as 
suited  the  hour.  The  Somerset,  man-of- 
war,  was  winding  with  the  young  flood ;  the 
waning  moon  just  peered  above  a  clear 
horizon,  while  from  a  couple  of  lanterns 
in  the  tower  of  the  North  Church 
the  beacon  streamed  to  the  neigh- 
boring towns  as  fast  as  light  could 
travel. 

A  little  beyond  Charlestown 
Neck  Revere  was  intercepted  by 
two  British  officers  on  horseback, 
but  being  well  mounted  he  turned 
suddenly  and  escaped  by  the  road 
to  Medford.  In  that  town  he 
waked  the  captain  and  Minute 
Men,  and  continued  to  rouse  al- 
most every  house  on  the  way  to 
Lexington,  making  the  memorable 
ride  of  Paul  Revere.  The  troops 
had  not  advanced  far  when  the 
firing  of  guns  and  ringing  of  bells 


announced  that  their  expedition  had 
been  heralded,  and  Smith  sent  back  for 
a  reinforcement. 

Early  on  the  nineteenth  of  April  the 
message  from  Warren  reached  Adams 
and  Hancock,  who  at  once  divined  the 
object  of  the  expedition.  Revere, 
therefore,  and  Dawes,  joined  by  Sam- 
uel Prescott,  "  a  high  Son  of  Liberty  " 
from  Concord,  rode  forward,  calling 
up  the  inhabitants  as  they  passed  along, 
till  in  Lincoln  they  fell  upon  a  party  of 
British  officers.  Revere  and  Dawes 
were  seized  and  taken  back  to  Lexing- 
ton, where  they  were  released,  but 
Prescott  leaped  over  a  low  stone  wall 
and  galloped  on  for  Concord. 

There,    at    about    two    hours    after 
midnight,  a  peal  from  the  bell  of  the 
meeting  house  brought  together  the  in- 
habitants of  the  place,  young  and  old, 
with    their    firelocks,    ready    to    make 
good  the  resolute  words  of  their  town 
debates.     Among   the   most   alert   was 
William   Emerson,   the  minister,   with 
gun    in    hand,    his    powder    horn    and 
pouch  of  balls  slung  over  his  shoulder. 
By    his    sermons    and    his    prayers    his 
flock     learned     to     hold     the     defense 
of     their     liberties     a    part     of     their 
covenant    with    God.       His    presence 
with  arms  strengthened  their  sense  of 
duty. 
From  daybreak  to  sunrise,  the  summons 
ran   from   house   to   house   through   Acton. 
Express  messengers  and  the  call  of  Minute 
Men  spread  widely  the  alarm.   How  chil- 
dren trembled  as  they  were  scared  out  of 
sleep   by    the    cries!      How    women,    with 
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THE    OLD    BELFRY    AT    LEXINGTON 
From  which  Revere  rang  the  alarm 

heaving  breasts,  bravely  seconded  their  hus- 
bands!    How  the  countrymen,  forced  sud- 
denly to  arm,  without  guides  or  counsellors, 
took  instant  counsel  of  their  courage !     The 
mighty  chorus  of  voices  rose  from  the  scat- 
tered farmhouses,  and,  as  it  were,  from  the 
ashes  of  the  dead.     "  Come  forth,  champions 
of  liberty;  now  free  your  country;  protect 
your    sons    and 
daughters,      your 
wives    and    home- 
steads;    rescue     the 

houses   of    the    God  .!'■-'•  -..-?, 

of  your  fathers,  the 
franchises  handed 
down  from  your  an- 
cestors." Now  all 
is  at  stake ;  the  bat- 
tle is  for  all. 

Lexington,  in 
1775,  may  have  had 
seven  hundred  in- 
habitants. Their 
minister  was  the 
learned  and  fervent 
Jonas  Clark,  the 
bold  inditer  of  pa- 
triotic state  papers, 
that  may  yet  be 
read  on  their  town 
records.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1772,  they  had 
instructed  their  rep- 
resentative to  de- 
mand    "  a     radical 


and  lasting  redress  of  their  grievances,  for 
not  through  their  neglect  should  the  people 
be  enslaved."  A  year  later  they  spurned  the 
use  of  tea.  In  1774,  at  various  town  meet- 
ings, they  voted  "  to  increase  their  stock 
of  ammunition,"  "  to  encourage  military 
discipline,  and  to  put  themselves  in  a  pos- 
ture of  defense  against  their  enemies."  In 
December  they  distributed  to  "  the  train 
band  and  alarm  list  "  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion and  resolved  to  "  supply  the  training 
soldiers  with  bayonets." 

At  two  in  the  morning,  under  the  eye  of 
the  minister,  and  of  Hancock  and  Adams, 
Lexington  Common  was  alive  with  the 
Minute  Men.  The  roll  was  called  and,  of 
militia  and  alarm  men,  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty  answer  to  their  names.  The 
captain,  John  Parker,  ordered  everyone  to 
load  with  powder  and  ball,  but  to  take  care 
not  to  be  the  first  to  lire.  Messengers  sent 
to  look  for  the  British  regulars  reported 
that  there  were  no  signs  of  their  approach. 
A  watch  was  therefore  set,  and  the  com- 
pany dismissed  with  orders  to  come  together 
at  beat  of  drum. 

The  last  stars  were  vanishing  from 
night  when  the  foremost  party,  led  by  Pit- 
cairn,   a  major  of  marines,  was  discovered 
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advancing  quickly  and  in  silence.  Alarm 
guns  were  fired  and  the  drums  beat,  not  a 
call  to  village  husbandmen  only,  but  the 
reveille  of  humanity.  Less  than  seventy, 
perhaps  less  than  sixty,  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons, and,  in  sight  of  half  as  many  boys 
and  unarmed  men,  were  paraded  in  two 
ranks  a  few  rods  north  of  the  meeting 
house. 

The  British  van,  hearing  the  drum  and 
the  alarm  guns,  halted  to  load ;  the  remain- 
ing companies  came  up,  and,  at  half  an 
hour  before  sunrise,  the  advance  party  hur- 
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ried  forward  at  double  quick  time,  almost 
upon  a  run,  closely  followed  by  the  grena- 
diers. Pitcairn  rode  in  front  and  when 
within  five  or  six  rods  of  the  Minute  Men, 
cried  out :  "  Disperse,  ye  villains !  Ye  rebels, 
disperse !  Lay  down  your  arms !  Why  don't 
you  lay  down  your  arms  and  disperse  ?  " 
The  main  part  of  the  countrymen  stood 
motionless  in  the  ranks,  witnesses  against 
aggression,  too  few  to  resist,  too  brave  to 
fly.  At  this  Pitcairn  discharged  a  pistol, 
and  with  a  loud  voice  cried  "  Fire !  "  The 
order  was  followed  first  by  a  few  guns, 
which  did  no  execution,  and  then  by  a  close 
and  deadly  discharge  of  musketry. 

Jonas  Parker,  the  strongest  and  best 
wrestler  in  Lexington,  had  promised  never 
to  run  from  British  troops,  and  he  kept  his 


vow.  A  wound  brought  him  on  his  knees. 
Having  discharged  his  gun  he  was  prepar- 
ing to  load  it  again  when  he  was  stabbed 
by  a  bayonet  and  lay  on  the  post  which  he 
took  at  the  morning's  drum  beat.  So  fell 
Isaac  Muzzey,  and  so  died  the  aged  Robert 
Munroe,  who  in  1758  had  been  an  ensign 
at  Louisburg.  Jonathan  Harrington,  Jr., 
was  struck  in  front  of  his  own  house  on  the 
north  of  the  common.  His  wife  was  at  the 
window  as  he  fell.  With  blood  gushing 
from  his  breast,  he  rose  in  her  sight,  tot- 
tered, fell  again,  then  crawled  on  hands 
and  knees  toward  his 
dwelling;  she  ran  to  meet 
him,  but  only  reached  him 
as  he  expired  on  their 
threshold.  Caleb  Har- 
rington, who  had  gone 
into  the  meeting  house  for 
powder,  was  shot  as  he 
came  out.  Samuel  Had- 
ley  and  John  Brown  were 
pursued  and  killed  after 
they  had  left  the  green. 
Asabel  Porter,  of  Wo- 
burn,  who  had  been  taken 
prisoner  by  the  British  on 
the  march,  endeavoring  to 
escape,  was  shot  within  a 
few  rods  of  the  common. 
Seven  men  of  Lexington 
were  killed,  nine  wound- 
ed, a  quarter  part  of  all  I 
who  stood  in  arms  on  the  I 
green. 

There  on  the  green  lay 
in   death   the   gray-haired 
and  the  young;  the  grassy 
field   was   red    "  with   the   innocent   blood  I 
of  their  brethren  slain,"  crying  unto  God  I 
for  vengeance  from  the  ground. 

These  are  the  village  heroes  who  were 
more  than  of  noble  blood,  proving  by  their 
spirit  that  they  were  of  a  race  divine.  | 
They  gave  their  lives  in  testimony  to  the 
rights  of  mankind,  bequeathing  to  their 
country  an  assurance  of  success  in  the 
mighty  struggle  which  they  began.  The 
expanding  millions  of  their  countrymen  re- 
new and  multiply  their  praise  from  genera- 
tion to  generation.  They  fulfilled  their 
duty  not  from  an  accidental  impulse  of  the 
moment;  their  action  was  the  ripened  fruit 
of  Providence  and  of  time. 

Heedless    of    his    own    danger,    Samuel 
Adams,  with   the  voice  of  a  prophet,  ex- 
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claimed :  "  Oh,  what  a  glorious  morning 
is  this!  "  for  he  saw  his  country's  independ- 
ence hastening  on,  and,  like  Columbus  in 
the  tempest,  knew  that  the  storm  bore  him 
more  swiftly  toward  the  undiscovered  land. 

The  British  troops  drew  up  on  the  vil- 
lage green,  fired  a  volley,  huzzaed  thrice  by 
way  of  triumph,  and  after  a  halt  of  less 
than  thirty  minutes,  marched  on  for  Con- 
cord. There,  in  the  morning  hours,  chil- 
dren and  women  fled  for  shelter  to  the  hills 
and  the  woods  and  men  were  hiding  what 
was  left  of  cannon  and  military  stores. 

The  Minute  Men  and  militia  formed  on 
the  usual  parade,  over  which  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  town  for  near  a  century  and  a 
half  had  passed  to  public  worship,  the  free- 
men to  every  town  meeting,  and  lately  the 
patriot  members  of  the  Provincial  Congress 
twice  a  day  to  their  little  senate  house. 
Near  that  spot  Winthrop,  the  father  of 
Massachusetts,  had  given  counsel;  and 
Eliot,  the  apostle  of  the  Indians,  had 
spoken  words  of  benignity  and  wisdom. 
The  people  of  Concord,  of  whom  about 
two  hundred  appeared  in  arms  on  that  day, 
derived  their  energy  from  their  sense  of  the 
ivine  power. 

The  alarm  company  of  the  place  rallied 
near  the  Liberty  Pole  on  the  hill,  to  the 
right  of  the  Lexington  road,  in  the  front 
of  the  meeting  house.  They  went  to  the 
Derilous  duties  of  the  day  "  with  seriousness 
and  acknowledgment  of  God,"  as  though 
they  were  to  engage  in  acts  of  worship, 
The  minute  company  of  Lincoln,  and  a 
few  men  from  Acton,  pressed  in  at  an 
arly  hour;  but  the  British,  as  they  ap- 
proached, were  seen  to  be  four  times  as 
lumerous  as   the  Americans.     The   latter, 
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therefore,  retreated,  first  to  an  eminence 
eighty  rods  farther  north,  then  across  Con- 
cord River,  by  the  North  Bridge,  till  just 
beyond  it,  by  a  back  road,  they  gained  high 
ground  about  a  mile  from  the  center  of  the 
town.     There  they  waited  for  aid. 

About  seven  o'clock,  under  brilliant  sun- 
shine, the  British  marched  with  rapid  step 
into  Concord,  the  light  infantry  along  the 
hills  and  the  grenadiers  in  the  lower  road. 

At  daybreak  the  Minute  Men  of  Acton 
crowded  at  the  drum-beat  to  the  house  of 
Isaac  Davis,  their  captain,  who  "  made 
haste  to  be  ready."  Just  thirty  years  old, 
the  father  of  four  little  ones,  stately  in  per- 
son, a  man  of  few  words,  earnest  even  to 
solemnity,  he  parted  from  his  wife,  saying: 
"  Take  good  care  of  the  children,"  and 
while  she  gazed  after  him  with  resignation 
he  led  off  his  company. 

Between  nine  and  ten  the  number  of 
Americans  on  the  rising  ground  above  Con- 
cord Bridge  had  increased  to  more  than 
four  hundred.  Of  these,  there  were 
twenty-five  men  from  Bedford,  with  Jona- 
than Wilson  for  their  captain ;  others  were 
from  Westford,  among  them  Thaxter,  a 
preacher;  others  from  Littleton,  from  Car- 
lisle, and  from  Chelmsford.  The  Acton 
company  came  last  and  formed  on  the 
right ;  the  whole  was  a  gathering  not  so 
much  of  officers  and  soldiers  as  of  brothers 
and  equals,  of  whom  every  one  was  a  man 
well  known  in  his  village,  observed  in  the 
meeting  houses  on  Sundays,  familiar  at 
town  meetings  and  respected  as  a  free- 
holder or  a  freeholder's  son. 

Near  the  base  of  the  hill  Concord  River 
flows  languidly  in  a  winding  channel  and 
was   approached    by   a   causeway   over   the 
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wet  ground  of  its  left  bank.  The  by-road 
from  the  hill  on  which  the  Americans  had 
rallied  ran  southerly  till  it  met  the  cause- 
way at  right  angles.  The  Americans  saw 
before  them,  within  gunshot,  British  troops 
holding  possession  of  their  bridge,  and  in 
the  distance  a  still  larger  number  occupy- 
ing their  town,  which,  from  the  rising 
smoke,  seemed  to  have  been  set  on  fire. 


men  and  mechanics  who  then  stood  on  the 
hillock  by  Concord  River  were  called  or 
to  act  and  their  action  would  be  war  01 
peace,  submission  or  independence.  Had 
they  doubted,  they  must  have  despaired. 
Prudent  statesmanship  would  have  asked 
for  time  to  ponder.  Wise  philosophy  would 
have  lost  from  hesitation  the  glory  of  open- 
ing a  new  era   for  mankind.     The   small 
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The  Americans  had  as  yet  received  only 
uncertain  rumors  of  the  morning's  events 
at  Lexington.  At  the  sight  of  fire  in  the 
village  the  impulse  seized  them  "  to  march 
into  the  town  for  its  defense."  But  were 
they  not  subjects  of  the  British  king? 
Had  not  the  troops  come  out  in  obedience 
to  acknowledged  authorities?  Was  resist- 
ance practicable?  Was  it  justifiable?  By 
whom  could  it  be  authorized?  No  union 
had  been  formed,  no  independence  pro- 
claimed, no  war  declared.     The  husband- 


bands  at  Concord  acted  and  God  was  with 
them. 

"  I  never  heard  from  any  person  the 
least  expression  of  a  wish  for  a  separation," 
Franklin,  not  long  before,  had  said  to 
Chatham.  In  October,  1774,  Washington 
wrote :  "  No  such  thing  as  independence  is 
desired  by  any  thinking  man  in  America." 
"  Before  the  nineteenth  of  April,  1775," 
relates  Jefferson,  "  I  never  heard  a  whisper 
of  a  disposition  to  separate  from  Great 
Britain."       Just     thirty-seven     days     had 
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passed  since  John  Adams  published  in  Bos- 
ton, "  That  there  are  any  who  pant  after 
independence  is  the  greatest  slander  on  the 
province." 

The  American  Revolution  grew  out  of 
the  souls  of  the  people  and  was  an  inevita- 
ble result  of  a  living  affection  for  freedom, 
which  set  in  motion  harmonious  effort  as 
certainly  as  the  beating  of  the  heart  sends 
warmth  and  color  through  the  system. 

The  officers,  meeting  in  front  of  their 
men,  spoke  a  few  words  with  one  another 
and  went  back  to  their  places.  Barrett, 
the  colonel,  on  horseback  in  the  rear,  then 
gave  the  order  to  advance,  but  not  to  fire 
unless  attacked. 
The  calm  fea- 
tures of  Isaac 
Davis,  of  Acton, 
became  changed; 
the  town  school- 
master of  Con- 
cord, who  was 
present,  could 
never  afterwards 
find  words  strong 
enough  to  express 
how  deeply  his 
face  reddened  at 
the  word  of  com- 
mand. "  I  have 
not  a  man  that  is 
afraid  to  go," 
said  Davis,  look- 
ing at  the  men  of 
Acton,  and, 
drawing  his 
sword,  he  cried: 
"March!"     His 

company,  being  on  the  right,  led  the  way 
toward  the  bridge,  he  himself  at  their  head, 
and  by  his  side  Major  John  Buttrick,  of 
Concord,  with  John  Robinson,  of  West- 
ford,  lieutenant-colonel  in  Prescott's  regi- 
ment, but  on  this  day  a  volunteer  without 
command. 

These  three  men  walked  together  in 
front,  followed  by  Minute  Men  and  mili- 
tia in  double  file,  trailing  arms.  They 
went  down  the  hillock,  entered  the  by- 
road, came  to  its  angle  with  the  main  road 
and  there  turned  into  the  causeway  that 
led  straight  to  the  bridge.  The  British  be- 
gan to  take  up  the  planks;  to  prevent  it 
the  Americans  quickened  their  step.  At 
this  the  British  fired  one  or  two  shots  up 
the    river;    then    another,    by  which    Lu- 


ther Blanchard  and  Jonas  Brown  were 
wounded.  A  volley  followed,  and  Isaac 
Davis  and  Abner  Hosmer  fell  dead.  Three 
hours  before,  Davis  had  bid  his  wife  fare- 
well. That  afternoon  he  was  carried  home 
and  laid  in  her  bedroom.  His  countenance 
was  pleasant  in  death.  The  bodies  of  two 
others  of  his  company,  who  were  slain  that 
day,  were  brought  to  her  house,  and  the 
three  were  followed  to  the  village  grave- 
yard by  a  concourse  of  neighbors  from 
miles  around.  Heaven  gave  her  length  of 
days  in  the  land  which  his  self-devotion  as- 
sisted to  redeem.  She  lived  to  see  her 
country  reach  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
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Pacific;  when  it  was  grown  great  in  num- 
bers, wealth  and  power,  the  United  States 
in  Congress  bethought  themselves  to  pay 
honors  to  her  husband's  martyrdom  and 
comfort  her  under  the  double  burden  of 
sorrow  and  of  more  than  ninety  years. 

As  the  British  fired,  Emerson,  who  was 
looking  on  from  an  upper  window  in  his 
house  near  the  bridge,  was  for  one  moment 
uneasy  lest  the  fire  should  not  be  returned. 
It  was  only  for  a  moment;  Buttrick,  leap- 
ing in  the  air  and  at  the  same  time  par- 
tially turning  around,  cried  aloud:  "Fire, 
fellow  soldiers !  for  God's  sake,  fire !  "  and 
the  cry,  "  fire !  fire !  fire !  "  ran  from  lip  to 
lip.  Two  of  the  British  fell,  several  were 
wounded,  and  in  two  minutes  all  was 
hushed.     The  British  retreated  in  disorder 
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toward  their  main  body;  the  countrymen 
were  left  in  possession  of  the  bridge.  This 
is  the  world  renowned  BATTLE  OF 
CONCORD,  more  eventful  than  Agin- 
court  or  Blenheim. 

The  Americans  stood  astonished  at  what 
they  had  done.  They  made  no  pursuit  and 
did  no  further  harm,  except  that  one 
wounded  soldier,  attempting  to  arise  as  if 
to  escape,  was  struck  on  the  head  by  a 
young  man  with  a  hatchet.  The  party  at 
Barrett's  might  have  been  cut  off,  but  was 
not  molested.  As  the  Sudbury  company, 
commanded  by  the  brave  Nixon,  passed 
near  the  South  Bridge,  Josiah  Haynes, 
then  eighty  years  of  age,  deacon  of  the  Sud- 
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bury  Church,  urged  an  attack  on  the  Brit- 
ish party  stationed  there ;  his  advice  was  re- 
jected by  his  fellow  soldiers  as  premature, 
but  the  company  in  which  he  served  proved 
among  the  most  alert  during  the  rest  of 
the  day. 

In  the  town  of  Concord,  Smith,  for  half 
an  hour,  showed  by  marches  and  counter- 
marches his  uncertainty  of  purpose.  At 
last,  about  noon,  he  left  the  town,  to  re- 
treat the  way  he  came,  along  the  hilly  road 
that  wound  through  forests  and  thickets. 
The  Minute  Men  and  militia  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  fight  ran  over  the  hills 
opposite  the  battle  field  into  the  east  quar- 
ter of  the  town,  crossed  the  pasture  known 
as  the  "  Great  Fields,"  and  placed  them- 
selves in  ambush  a  little  to  the  eastward  of 
the  village,  near  the  junction  of  the  Bed- 
ford   road.     There   they  were   re-enforced 


by  men  from  all  around  and  at  that  point 
the  chase  of  the  English  began. 

Among  the  foremost  were  the  Minute 
Men  of  Reading,  led  by  John  Brooks  and 
accompanied  by  Foster,  the  minister  of  Lit- 
tleton, as  a  volunteer.  The  company  of 
Billerica,  whose  inhabitants,  in  their  just 
indignation  at  Nesbit  and  his  soldiers,  had 
openly  resolved  to  "  use  a  different  style 
from  that  of  petition  and  complaint,"  came 
down  from  the  north,  while  the  East  Sud- 
bury company  appeared  on  the  south.  A 
little  below  the  Bedford  road,  at  Merriam's 
corner  the  British  faced  about,  but  after  a 
sharp  encounter,  in  which  several  of  them 
were  killed,  they  resumed  their  retreat. 

At  the  high  land  in 
Lincoln  the  old  road  bent 
toward  the  north,  just 
where  great  trees  on  the 
west  and  thickets  on  the 
east  offered  cover  to  the 
pursuers.  The  men  from 
Woburn  came  up  in  great 
numbers  and  well  armed. 
Along  these  defiles  fell 
eight  of  the  British.  Here 
Pitcairn  for  safety  was 
forced  to  quit  his  horse, 
which  was  taken  with  his 
pistols  in  their  holsters. 
A  little  farther  on  Jona- 
than Wilson,  captain  of 
the  Bedford  Minute  Men, 
too  zealous  to  keep  on  his 
guard,  was  killed  by  a 
flanking  party.  At  anoth- 
er defile  in  Lincoln,  the  Minute  Men  at 
Lexington,  commanded  by  John  Parker,  re- 
newed the  fight.  Every  piece  of  wood, 
every  rock  by  the  wayside,  served  as  a  lurk- 
ing place.  Scarce  ten  of  the  Americans 
were  at  any  time  seen  together,  yet  the  hills 
seemed  to  the  British  to  swarm  with  "  reb- 
els," as  if  they  had  dropped  from  the  clouds, 
and  "  the  road  was  lined  "  by  an  unper- 
mitted fire  from  behind  stone  walls  and 
trees. 

At  first  the  invaders  moved  in  order;  as 
they  drew  near  Lexington,  their  flanking 
parties  became  ineffective  from  weariness; 
the  wounded  were  scarce  able  to  get  for- 
ward. In  the  west  of  Lexington,  as  the 
British  were  rising  Fiske's  hill,  a  sharp 
contest  ensued.  It  was  at  the  eastern  foot 
of  the  same  hill  that  James  Hayward,  of 
Acton,  encountered  a  regular,  and  both  at 
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the  same  moment  fired;  the  regular 
dropped  dead;  Hay  ward  was  mortally 
wounded.  A  little  farther  on  fell  the  octo- 
genarian, Josiah  Haynes,  who  had  kept 
pace  with  the  swiftest  in  the  pursuit. 

The  British  troops,   "  greatly  exhausted 
and  fatigued  and  having  expended  almost 
all  of  their  ammunition,"  began  to  run  ra- 
ther than   retreat   in   order.      The   officers 
vainly     attempted     to     stop     their     flight. 
f  They  were  driven  before  the  Americans 
like  sheep."     At  last,  about  two  in  the  af- 
ternoon,   after    they   had    hurried    through 
the  middle  of  the  town,  about  a  mile  below 
the  field   of  the  morning's   bloodshed,   the 
officers     made 
their  way  to  the 
front   and   by 
menaces  of  death 
began   to   form 
them   under    a 
very  heavy  fire. 

At  that  mo- 
ment Lord  Percy 
came  in  sight 
with  the  first  bri- 
gade, consisting 
of  Welsh  Fusi- 
leers,  the  Fourth, 
the  Forty-seventh 
and  the  Thirty- 
eighth  Regi- 
m  e  n  t  s  ,  in  all 
about  twelve 
hundred  men, 
with  two  field 
pieces.  Insolent, 
as  usual,  they 
marched    out    of 

Boston  to  the  tune  of  Yankee  Doodle,  but 
they  grew  alarmed  at  finding  every  house 
on  the  road  deserted. 

While  the  cannon  kept  the  Americans 
at  bay,  Percy  formed  his  detachment  into 
a  square,  enclosing  the  fugitives,  who  lay 
down  for  rest  on  the  ground,  "  their 
tongues  hanging  out  of  their  mouths  like 
those  of  dogs  after  a  chase." 

After  the  junction  of  the  fugitives  with 
Percy,  the  troops  under  his  command 
amounted  to  fully  two-thirds  of  the  Brit- 
ish Army  in  Boston,  and  yet  they  must  fly 
before  the  Americans  speedily  and  fleetly, 
or  be  overwhelmed.  Two  wagons,  sent 
out  to  them  with  supplies,  were  waylaid 
and  captured  by  Payson,  the  minister  of 
Chelsea.    From  far  and  wide  Minute  Men 


were  gathering.  The  men  of  Dedham, 
even  the  old  men,  received  their  minister's 
blessing  and  went  forth,  in  such  numbers 
that  scarce  one  male  between  sixteen  and 
seventy  was  left  at  home.  That  morning 
William  Prescott  mustered  his  regiment, 
and  though  Pepperell  was  so  remote  that 
he  could  not  be  in  season  for  the  pursuit, 
he  hastened  down  with  five  companies  of 
guards.  Before  noon  a  messenger  rode  at 
full  speed  into  Worcester,  crying:  "To 
arms !  "  A  fresh  horse  was  brought  and 
the  tidings  went  on,  while  the  Minute 
Men  of  that  town,  after  joining  hurriedly 
on  the  common  in  a  fervent  prayer  from 
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their  minister,  kept  on  the  march  till  they 
reached  Cambridge. 

Aware  of  his  perilous  position,  Percy, 
resting  but  half  an  hour,  renewed  his  re- 
treat. 

Beyond  Lexington  the  troops  were  at- 
tacked by  men  chiefly  from  Essex  and  the 
lower  towns.  The  fire  from  the  rebels 
slackened  till  they  approached  West  Cam- 
bridge, where  Joseph  Warren  and  William 
Heath,  both  of  the  committee  of  safety, 
the  latter  a  provincial  general  officer,  gave 
for  a  moment  some  appearance  of  organi- 
zation to  the  pursuit,  and  the  fight  grew 
sharper  and  more  determined.  Here  the 
company  from  Danvers,  which  made  a 
breastwork  of  a  pile  of  shingles,  lost  eight 
men,    caught    between    the    enemy's    flank 
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guard  and  main  body.  Here,  too,  a  mus- 
ket ball  grazed  the  hair  of  Joseph  Warren, 
whose  heart  beat  to  arms,  so  that  he  was 
ever  in  the  place  of  greatest  danger.  The 
British  became  more  and  more  "  exasper- 
ated "  and  indulged  themselves  in  savage 
cruelty.  In  one  house  they  found  two 
aged,  helpless,  unarmed  men  and  butchered 
them  both  without  mercy,  stabbing  them, 
breaking  their  skulls  and  dashing  out  their 
brains.  Hannah  Adams,  wife  of  Deacon 
Joseph  Adams,  of  Cambridge,  lay  in  child- 
bed with  a  babe  of  a  week  old,  but  was 
forced  to  crawl  with  her  infant  in  her  arms 
and  almost  naked  to  a  corn  shed,  while  the 
soldiers  set  her  house  on  fire.  Of  the 
Americans  there  were  never  more  than 
four  hundred  together  at  any  time;  but,  as 
some  grew  tired  or  used  up  their  ammuni- 
tion, others  took  their  places,  and  though 
there  was  not  much  concert  or  discipline 
and  no  attack  with  masses,  the  pursuit 
never  flagged. 

Below  West  Cambridge  the  militia  from 
Dorchester,  Roxbury  and  Brookline  came 
up.  Of  these,  Isaac  Gardner,  of  the  lat- 
ter place,  one  on  whom  the  colony  rested 
many  hopes,  fell  about  a  mile  west  of  Har- 
vard College.  The  field  pieces  began  to 
lose  their  terror,  so  that  the  Americans 
pressed  upon  the  rear  of  the  fugitives, 
whose  retreat  was  as  rapid  as  it  possibly 
could  be.  A  little  after  sunset  the  sur- 
vivors escaped  across  Charlestown  Neck. 

The  troops  of  Percy  had  marched  thirty 


miles  in  ten  hours;  the  party  of  Smith  in 
six  hours  had  retreated  twenty  miles;  the 
guns  of  the  ship-of-war  and  the  menace  to 
burn  the  town  of  Charlestown  saved  them 
from  annoyance  during  their  rest  on  Bunk- 
er Hill  and  while  they  were  ferried  across 
Charles  River. 

On  that  day  forty-nine  Americans  were 
killed,  thirty-four  wounded  and  five  miss- 
ing. The  loss  of  the  British  in  killed, 
wounded  and  missing  was  two  hundred  and 
seventy-three.  Among  the  wounded  were 
many  officers;  Smith  was  hurt  severely. 
Many  more  were  disabled  by  fatigue. 

"  The  night  preceding  the  outrages  at 
Lexington  there  were  not  fifty  people  in 
the  whole  colony  that  ever  expected  any 
blood  would  be  shed  in  the  contest  " ;  the 
night  after,  the  king's  governor  and  the 
king's  army  found  themselves  closely  be- 
leaguered in  Boston. 

"  The  next  news  from  England  must  be 
conciliatory,  or  the  connection  between  us 
ends,"  said  Warren.  "  This  month,"  so 
wrote  William  Emerson,  of  Concord,  late 
chaplain  to  the  Provincial  Congress,  chron- 
icled in  a  blank  leaf  of  his  almanac,  "  is  re- 
markable for  the  greatest  events  of  the 
present  age."  "  From  the  nineteenth  of 
April,  1775,"  said  Clark,  of  Lexington,  on 
its  first  anniversary,  "  will  be  dated  the  lib- 
erty of  the  American  world." 

Note. — The  principal  part  of  this  ac- 
count of  the  Battle  of  Lexington  is  taken 
from  Bancroft's  history. — Editor. 
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EVELES 


Listen,  my  children,  and  you  shall  hear 
Of  the  midnight  ride  of  Paul  Revere, 
On  the  eighteenth  of  April,  in  seventy-five ; 
Hardly  a  man  is  now  alive 
Who  remembers  that  famous  day  and  year. 

He  said  to  his  friend,  "  If  the  British  march 
By  land  or  sea  from  the  town  to-night, 
Hang  a  lantern  aloft  in  the  belfry  arch 
Of  the  North  Church  tower  as  a  signal 

light- 
One  if  by  land,  and  two  if  by  sea, 
And  I  on  the  opposite  shore  will  be, 
Ready  to  ride  and  spread  the  alarm 
Through  every  Middlesex  village  and  farm, 
For  the  country  folk  to  be  ud  and  to  arm." 

Then   he   said,    "  Good    night,"   and   with 

muffled  oar 
Silently  rowed  to  the   Charlestown  shore, 
Just  as  the  moon  rose  over  the  bay, 
Where  swinging  wide  at  her  moorings  lay 
The  Somerset,  British  man-of-war; 
A  phantom  ship,  with  each  mast  and  spar 
Across  the  moon  like  a  prison  bar; 
And  a  huge  black  hulk  that  was  magnified 
By  its  own  reflection  in  the  tide. 

(Meanwhile  his  friend,   through  alley  and 

street, 
Wanders  and  watches  with  eager  ears, 
Till  in  the  silence  around  him  he  hears 


The  muster  of  men  at  the  barrack  door, 
The  sound  of  arms,  and  the  tramp  of  feet, 
And  the  measured  tread  of  the  grenadiers 
Marching  down  to  their  boats  on  the  shore. 

Then    he    climbed    the    tower    of    the    old 

•North  Church, 
By  the  wooden  stairs,  with  stealthy  tread, 
To  the  belfry  chamber  overhead, 
And  startled  the  pigeons  from  their  perch 
On    the    somber    rafters,    that    round    him 

made 
Masses  and  moving  shapes  of  shade — 
By  the  trembling  ladder,  steep  and  tall, 
To  the  highest  window  in  the  wall, 
Where  he  paused  to  listen  and  look  down 
A  moment  on  the  roofs  of  the  town, 
And  the  moonlight  flowing  over  all. 

Beneath,  in  the  churchyard,  lay  the  dead, 
In  their  night  encampment  on  the  hill, 
Wrapped  in  silence  so  deep  and  still 
That  he  could  hear,  like  a  sentinel's  tread, 
The  watchful  night-wind,  as  it  went 
Creeping  along  from  tent  to  tent, 
And  seeming  to  whisper,  "All  is  well!  " 
A  moment  only  he  feels  the  spell 
Of  the  place  and  the  hour,  and  the  secret 

dread 
Of  the  lonely  belfry,  and  the  dead; 
For  suddenly  all  his  thoughts  are  bent 
On  a  shadowy  something  far  away, 
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Where  the  river  widens  to  meet  the  bay — 
A  line  of  black  that  bends  and  floats 
On  the  rising  tide,  like  a  bridge  of  boats. 

Meanwhile,  impatient  to  mount  and  ride, 
Booted  and  spurred,  with  a  heavy  stride 
On  the  opposite  shore  walked  Paul  Revere. 
Now  he  patted  his  horse's  side, 
Now  gazed  at  the  landscape  far  and  near, 
Then  impetuous,  stamped  the  earth, 
And  turned  and  tightened  his  saddle-girth; 
But  mostly  he  watched  with  eager  search 
The  belfry  tower  of  the  old  North  Church, 
As  it  rose  above  the  graves  on  the  hill, 
Lonely  and  spectral,  and  somber  and  still. 
And  lo!  as  he  looks,  on  the  belfry's  height 
A  glimmer,  and  then  a  gleam  of  light! 
He   springs   to   the   saddle,    the   bridle   he 

turns, 
But  lingers,  and  gazes,  till  full  on  his  sight 
A  second  lamp  in  the  belfry  burns! 


It  was  twelve  by  the  village  clock 

When  he  crossed  the  bridge  into  Medford 

town. 
He  heard  the  crowing  of  the  cock, 
And  the  barking  of  the  farmer's  dog, 
And  felt  the  damp  of  the  river  fog 
That  rises  after  the  sun  goes  down. 


It  was  one  by  the  village  clock 

When  he  galloped  into  Lexington. 

He  saw  the  gilded  weather-cock 

Swim  in  the  moonlight  as  he  passed, 

And  the  meeting-house  windows,  blank  and 

bare, 
Gaze  at  him  with  a  spectral  glare, 


As  if  they  already  stood  aghast 

At  the  bloody  work  they  would  look  upon. 

It  was  two  by  the  village  clock 

When  he  came  to  the  bridge  in  Concord  | 

town. 
He  heard  the  bleating  of  the  flock, 
And  the  twitter  of  birds  among  the  trees, 
And  felt  the  breath  of  the  morning  breeze 
Blowing  over  the  meadows  brown. 
And  one  was  safe  and  asleep  in  his  bed 
Who  at  the  bridge  would  be  first  to  fall, 
Who  that  day  would  be  lying  dead, 
Pierced  by  a  British  musket  ball. 

You  know  the  rest.    In  the  books  you  have  j 

read 
How  the  British  regulars  fired  and  fled —    j 
How  the  farmers  gave  them  ball  for  ball,  j 
From  behind  each  fence  and  farmyard  wall, 
Chasing  the  redcoats  down  the  lane, 
Then  crossing  the  fields  to  emerge  again 
Under  the  trees  at  the  turn  of  the  road, 
And  only  pausing  to  fire  and  load. 

So  through  the  night  rode  Paul  Revere, 
And  so  through  the  night  went  his  cry  of 

alarm 
To  every  Middlesex  village  and  farm — 
A  cry  of  defiance,  and  not  of  fear, 
A  voice  in  the  darkness,  a  knock  at  the  door, 
And  a  word  that  shall  echo  forevermore! 
For,  borne  on  the  night-wind  of  the  Past, 
Through  all  our  history,  to  the  last, 
In  the  hour  of  darkness  and  peril  and  need, 
The  people  will  waken  and  listen  to  hear 
The  hurrying  hoof-beats  of  that  steed, 
And  the  midnight  message  of  Paul  Revere. 

—Longfellow. 
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LSTORJC  WASHINGTON 


The  District  of  Columbia  was  established 
under  Section  8  of  the  Constitution,  giving 
the  Federal  Government  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion over  ten  square  miles  for  the  seat  of 
government.       Maryland,     in     December, 

1788,  offered  to  cede  ten  miles  square.    Vir- 
ginia followed  with  like  cession  December, 

1789,  and  July  16,  1790,  the  act  was  signed 
by  President  Washington  establishing  the 


dent,  and  for  the  public  offices  of  the  Gov- 
ernment." 

The  Commissioners  were  appointed  in 
January,  1791,  and  proceeded  to  execute  the 
duties  imposed  upon  them  by  law.  Major 
Pierre  Charles  L'Enfant  was  employed  to 
prepare  plans  for  the  Federal  Capital,  and 
to  him  is  due  the  plan  upon  which  the  city 
of  Washington  has  been  constructed.     The 


CAPITOL    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES.    WASHINGTON.     CORNER-STONE    LAID    SEPT.     18,     1793 


)istrict  on  the  Potomac,  between  the  East- 
*n  Branch  and  the  Connogochegue. 
Three  Commissioners  were  appointed  by 
ie  President  to  survey,  define  and  limit 
ie  required  territory,  with  power  to  pur- 
lase  or  accept  such  quantity  of  land  as 
ie  President  thought  proper  for  the  use 
t  the  United  States,  and  with  power  also 
}  provide  "  suitable  buildings  for  the  ac- 
'mmodation  of  Congress  and  of  the  Presi- 


Federal  district  was  christened  by  the  Com- 
missioners, who  wrote  to  Major  L'Enfant 
on  September  9,  1791  "We  have  agreed 
that  the  Federal  district  shall  be  called 
'  The  Territory  of  Columbia,'  and  the  Fed- 
eral city  the  '  City  of  Washington.'  " 

On  the  first  Monday  in  December,  1800, 
the  seat  of  government  was  to  be  removed 
to  the  District.  The  Commissioners  were 
Thomas    Johnson,    of    Maryland;    Daniel 
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Carroll,  of  Maryland,  and  David  Stuart,  of 
Virginia.  Washington  himself,  with  some 
friends,  made  a  preliminary  survey  above 
tidewater,  and  followed  the  building  of  the 
capital  city  closely.  Major  L'Enfant's 
first  map  was  issued  in  1791. 

The  sixteen  original  owners  of  the  land 
sought  for  streets  and  squares  and  public 
reservations  (of  whom  Daniel  Burns,  owner 
of  the  White  House  site  and  land  south, 
was  the  most  intractable),  agreed  together 
to  give  title,  no  payment  to  be  made  them 
for  land  used  as  streets,  but  £25  per  acre  to 
be  paid  for  all  other  land.  The  original  in- 
tention to  build  with  money  received  from 


United  States  provision  was  made  that  the 
laws  of  these  States  should  remain  in  force | 
in  the  parts  of  the  territory  ceded  by  thei 
respectively,  until  Congress  should  provide 
for  the  government  of  the  Federal  district.! 
By  the  act  of  July  16,  1790,  accepting  the! 
offers  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  and  locat-i 
ing  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Government  on 
the  Potomac,   Congress  provided  that  the] 
operation  of  the  laws  of  the  State  within  i 
such  district  shall  not  be  affected  by  this, 
acceptance,  until  the  time  fixed  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  Government  thereto,  and  until! 
Congress  shall  otherwise  by  law  provide."] 
By  these  legal  provisions  not  only  did  the' 
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sale  of  lots  was  early  abandoned,  and  Con- 
gress appropriated  money  to  be  spent  by 
Washington  in  completing  the  building, 
both  Maryland  and  Virginia  assisting. 

The  three  Commissioners,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Washington  and  Jefferson,  ad- 
vertised for  competitive  plans  for  the  Capi- 
tol, offering  a  reward  of  a  city  lot  and  $500, 
or  a  medal  of  that  value,  for  the  best  plan. 
One  Stephen  Hallet's  plans  were  favored, 
but  in  1792  Dr.  Wm.  Thornton,  a  West 
Indian,  offered  to  submit  plans.  These 
were  accepted  and  work  begun  according 
to  them. 

"  By  the  laws  of  Maryland  and  Virginia 
which  ceded  the  Federal  territory  to  the 


laws    already   enacted    by    Maryland    and 
Virginia  continue  to  be  in  force  in  the  two  j 
parts  of  the  Federal  district,  but  new  laws  | 
might  be  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Vir-  I 
ginia  for  the  part  of  the  District  of  Colum-  | 
bia  lying  west  of  the  Potomac,   and  new  1 
laws  might  be  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  j 
Maryland  for  the  part  of  the  District  of  1 
Columbia  lying  east  of  the  Potomac  River. 
For  more  than  ten  years  the  legislatures  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia  had  power  to  enact 
laws  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  this 
power  was  made  use  of  by  both  States.  The 
only  authority  immediately  assumed  by  the 
United  States  over  the  Federal  district  was 
that  conferred  upon  the  three  Commission- 
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ers  to  acquire  lands  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Potomac  and  to  provide  buildings  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States. 

"  The  territory  ceded  by  Maryland  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
formed  a  part  of  Montgomery  and  Prince 
George's  counties,  and  contained  the  in- 
corporated town  of  Georgetown.  Each  of 
the  counties  was  governed  by  a  "  Levy 
Court,"  which,  after  1798,  was  composed  of 
seven  justices  of  the  peace,  annually  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  and  Council  of 
the  State.  The  Levy  Court  adjusted  the  ex- 
penses of  the  county,  including  an  allow- 
ance for  the  poor  and  for  public  roads,  and 
imposed  taxes  upon  the  county  to  pay  such 
expenses ;  maintained  necessary  public  build- 
ings and  bridges;  appointed  constables  and 
overseers  of  roads.  This  Levy  Court  was 
abolished  in  1871."—  (Dodd's  "Govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia.") 

One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  Congress  re- 
lating to  the  District  of  Columbia,  that  of 
February  27,  1801,  provided  that  the  laws 
of  Virginia  should  remain  in  force  in  that 
part  of  the  District  of  Columbia  ceded  by 
Virginia,  and  that  the  laws  of  Maryland 
should  remain  in  force  in  that  part  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  ceded  by  Maryland; 
and  divided  the  District  into  counties,  one 
comprising  the  territory  lying  east  of  the 
Potomac,  to  be  called  the  County  of  Wash- 
ington; the  other,  lying  west  of  the  Poto- 
mac, to  be  called  the  County  of  Alexandria. 

The  United  States  Government  did  not 
find  occasion  to  use  for  public  buildings  or 
for  other  similar  purposes  the  territory 
ceded  by  Virginia  to  form  a  part  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  people  of  the  town 
and  county  of  Alexandria  were  from  the 
first  dissatisfied  because  of  their  failure  to 
reap  any  advantages  from  their  inclusion 
within  the  Federal  district.  No  benefits  ac- 
crued to  them  from  the  connection,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  were  subject  to  the 
hardship  of  disfranchisement,  except  with 
reference  to  their  local  affairs,  and,  because 
Congress  had  not  time  to  give  to  a  sys- 
tematic revision  of  their  laws,  they  were 
still  subject  to  the  somewhat  antiquated 
laws  which  were  in  force  in  Virginia  in 
1800.  In  the  early  part  of  1846  petitions 
were  presented  to  Congress  asking  that  the 
town  and  county  of  Alexandria  be  retro- 
ceded  to  Virginia.  At  the  same  time  peti- 
tions were  presented  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  Virginia,  which  imme- 


diately passed  an  act  offering  to  accept  the 
territory  if  Congress  should  retrocede  it  to 
Virginia.  The  Congressional  Committee  to 
whom  the  petitions  were  referred  reported 
favorably  on  them,  and  Congress,  by  an  act 
of  July  9,  1846,  retroceded  to  Virginia  all 
that  part  of  the  District  of  Columbia  lying 
west  of  the  Potomac  River.  A  majority  of 
the  people  voted  in  favor  of  retrocession, 
and  by  a  Presidential  proclamation  of  Sep- 
tember 7,  1846,  the  town  and  county  of 
Alexandria  ceased  to  form  a  part  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  city  began  with 
the  Civil  War,  and  with  the  war  came  prob- 
lems with  which  the  municipal  government 
found  it  impossible  to  cope. 

The  impotence  of  the  local  government 
under  the  new  conditions  first  appeared 
clearly  in  the  service  of  the  police.  Al- 
though the  police  control  of  the  Federal 
armies  stationed  in  or  near  Washington 
was,  during  the  Civil  War,  largely  exer- 
cised by  military  patrols,  Congress  thought 
it  necessary,  in  August,  1861,  to  combine 
the  cities  of  Washington  and  Georgetown 
and  the  county  of  Washington  into  a 
"  Metropolitan  Police  District."  Five 
commissioners  of  police,  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  for  a  term 
of  three  years,  together  with  the  Mayors  of 
Georgetown  and  Washington,  formed  a 
board  of  police  commissioners,  to  which  was 
given  entire  control  of  the  police  force  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

One  of  the  most  important  changes  made 
by  Congress  in  the  government  of  the  sev- 
eral municipal  corporations  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  was  that  effected  by  an  act  of 
January  8,  1867,  which  extended  the  right 
of  suffrage  to  male  persons  of  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years  and  upwards,  born  or 
naturalized  in  the  United  States,  who  had 
been  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  one  year,  without  any  distinction  on  ac- 
count of  color  or  race. 

During  and  immediately  after  the  Civil 
War  Washington  had  served  as  a  city  of 
refuge  for  negroes  from  all  parts  of  the 
South;  a  large  proportion  of  this  colored 
population  was  without  means  of  support 
and  was  dependent  upon  public  charity. 
The  war  had  also  attracted  to  Washington 
a  large  number  of  whites  who  were  either 
a  charge  upon  the  public  or  an  addition  to 
the  criminal  classes.  These  conditions  made 
local  government  more  difficult,  and  the  dif- 
ficulties were  now  augmented  by  the  aboli- 
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tion  of  property  and  race  qualifications  for 
voting.  The  first  municipal  election  of 
Washington  in  which  negroes  voted  was 
that  of  1868. 

In  the  early  part  of  1870  a  movement 
began  in  favor  of  establishing  a  centralized 
government  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
On  February  21,  1871,  the  separate  govern- 
ments of  the  cities  of  Washington  and 
Georgetown  and  of  the  county  of  Washing- 
ton were  abolished,  and  a  government  for 
the  District  was  established,  similar  in  or- 
ganization to  that  provided  for  the  terri- 
tories of  the  United  States. 

By  this  act  the  executive  power  was 
vested  in  a  governor,  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Senate,  for  a  term  of  four 
years.  The  governor  was  given  a  veto  upon 
all  legislation,  such  veto  to  be  overcome  by 
the  votes  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  members 
of  the  Council  and  House  of  Delegates. 
He  was  empowered  to  commission  all  of- 
ficers appointed  or  elected  to  offices  of  the 
District  government  and  to  see  that  the 
laws  should  be  faithfully  executed.  A  sec- 
retary, appointed  for  the  same  term  and  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  governor,  was  to 
take  the  place  of  that  officer  in  case  of  the 
latter's  absence  or  disability.  Legislative 
power  was  vested  in  a  legislative  assembly 
composed  of  a  Council  and  a  House  of 
Delegates. 

In  1 87 1,  the  District  was  solvent;  in 
1874,  its  treasury  was  empty,  its  re- 
sources pledged  for  work  yet  to  be  done, 
and  there  was  no  means  by  which  it  could 
extricate  itself  from  its  financial  difficulties. 

The  District  of  Columbia  became  bank- 
rupt under  this  management  of  Congress, 
and  the  committee  which  investigated  its  af- 
fairs recommended  what  was  practically  the 
appointment  of  receivers  to  conduct  its  af- 
fairs and  to  settle  its  financial  obligations. 
The  bill  submitted  for  this  purpose  by  the 
select  committee  was  adopted  by  both  houses 
of  Congress  and  became  a  law  on  June  20, 

1874. 

The  existing  government  was  abolished. 
Governor,  secretary,  legislative  assembly, 
and  board  of  public  works  disappeared ;  the 
delegate  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
was  withdrawn,  but  the  delegate  then  serv- 
ing was  permitted  to  continue  for  the  term 
for  which  he  had  been  elected.  Three  Com- 
missioners, appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United   States,   were  vested   with   all 


powers  formely  exercised  by  the  governor 
and  board  of  public  works,  but  were  strict- 
ly forbidden  to  make  any  contract  or  in- 
cur any  obligation  "  other  than  such  con- 
tracts and  obligations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  the  faithful  administration  of  the  valid 
laws  enacted  for  the  government  of  said 
District,  to  the  execution  of  existing  legal 
obligations  and  contracts,  and  to  the  pro- 
tection and  preservation  of  improvements 
existing  or  commenced  and  not  completed 
at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  act." 
The  Commissioners  were  further  forbidden 
to  anticipate  taxes  in  any  way.  An  officer 
of  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the  United 
States  Army  was  detailed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  have  control  of  all 
public  improvements,  and  in  1878  this  be- 
came the  permanent  form  of  government. 

TAXATION. 

The  Federal  Government  owning  in 
fee  55  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  the  District 
used  in  streets,  parks  and  public  buildings, 
and  the  interest  of  the  Nation  being  of  para- 
mount importance,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  pay  one-half 
of  all  future  expenses  of  maintenance  and 
improvements. 

THE  CAPITOL. 

The  Capitol  fronts  east  and  stands  on  a 
plateau  88  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Po- 
tomac. 

The  southeast  corner  stone  of  the  origi- 
nal building  was  laid  September  18,  1793, 
by  President  Washington,  with  Masonic 
ceremonies.  The  original  designs  were  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  William  Thornton,  and  the 
work  was  done  under  the  direction  of 
Stephen  H.  Hallet,  James  Hoban,  George 
Hadfield,  and  B.  H.  Latrobe,  architects. 
The  north  wing  was  ready  for  the  session 
of  Congress  November  17,  1800,  and  the 
south  wing  was  completed  in  181 1,  with  a 
wooden  passageway  connecting  them.  The 
rotunda  was  under  construction  and  the 
foundation  laid  for  a  south  wing  where 
temporary  quarters  were  provided  for  the 
House.  On  August  24,  18 14,  the  interior 
of  both  wings,  as  well  as  the  wooden  parts, 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  set  by  the  British. 
The  damage  to  the  building  was  immediate- 
ly repaired.  In  1818  the  central  portion  of 
the  building  was  commenced,  under  the 
architectural    superintendence    of    Charles 
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Bulfinch,  and  the  original  building  was 
finally  completed  in  1827. 

The  corner  stone  of  the  extensions  was 
laid  on  July  4,  185 1,  by  President  Fillmore, 
Daniel  Webster  officiating  as  orator.  The 
extensions  were  first  occupied  for  legislative 
purposes  January  4,  1859. 

The  dome  of  the  original  central  build- 
ing was  constructed  of  wood,  covered  with 
copper.  This  was  replaced  in  1856  by  the 
present  structure  of  cast  iron.  The  statue 
of  Liberty  crowning  the  dome  (sculptor, 
Crawford)  was  put  in  place  December  2, 
1863,  and  it  is  said  that  the  headdress  of 
Liberty  was  designed  by  Jefferson  Davis. 
As  the  statue  slowly  ascended  the  exterior 
of  the  dome  gun  after  gun  rang  out  from 
the  successive  forts  encircling  the  city; 
when  it  reached  the  summit  and  joined  its 
heretofore  beheaded  body,  all  the  artillery 
of  the  hills  saluted  again,  and  the  flags  were 
dipped  on  every  ship  in  the  harbor. 

The  rotunda  is  97  feet  6  inches  in  diam- 
eter, and  its  height  from  the  floor  to  the 
top  of  the  canopy  is  180  feet  3  inches. 

The  room  now  occupied  by  the  Supreme 
Court  was,  until  1859,  occupied  as  the 
Senate  chamber.  Previous  to  that  time  the 
Court  occupied  the  room  immediately  be- 
neath, now  used  as  a  law  library,  and  Statu- 
ary Hall  was  the  old  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  Library  of  Congress  was  in  the  west 
front  of  the  central  portion  of  the  Capitol 
until  it  was  removed  to  the  beautiful  Con- 
gressional Library  Building  in  1897.  The 
old  library  was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire 
in  18 14,  when  the  Capitol  was  fired  by  the 
British. 

The  interior  of  the  Capitol  is  especially 
interesting  and  unique.  (Among  the  ob- 
jects of  interest  is  the  design  of  the  pillars 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Law  Library,  the 
leaves  and  ears  of  American  corn  being 
used.)  The  carving  and  sculpturing  was 
done  by  Italians  under  the  direction  of 
Giovanni  Andrei,  who  came  over  in  1806 
and  died  in  1 822.  The  fresco  in  the  rotunda 
was  by  modern  Italian  artists. 

Of  the  paintings  in  the  rotunda  four 
were  done  by  John  Trumbull,  a  former 
Revolutionary  soldier.  He  received  $32,- 
000  for  "  The  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence," "  Surrender  of  Burgoyne,"  "  Sur- 
render of  Cornwallis,"  and  "  Resignation 
of  General  Washington." 

Modern   innovations,   such   as   elevators 


and  electric  lights,  were  introduced  in  the 
7o's  and  8o's,  and  the  electric  bells  in  1891. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the 
frontage  of  the  Capitol.  The  east  was  un- 
doubtedly originally  intended  as  the  front 
proper,  and  there  the  inaugural  ceremonies 
are  always  held.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
considering  the  city  as  a  whole,  the  west 
front  was  the  east  end  of  the  grand  avenue 
up  and  down  which  march  our  great  pro- 
cessions, and  at  the  west  end  of  which  it 
was  originally  intended  the  White  House 
should  be  visible. 

In  1874  tne  forty-six  (46)  acres  surround- 
ing the  Capitol  were  laid  out  by  Frederick 
Law  Olmstead,  and  all  Washington,  in- 
cluding the  children,  used  on  Easter  Mon- 
day to  roll  eggs  down  its  turfed  terraces, 
to  the  destruction  of  every  blade  of  grass. 

A  commission  was  later  formed  to  change 
the  western  front  by  building  the  present 
marble  terraces,  giving  the  needed  impres- 
sion of  height,  and  adding  many  much 
needed  committee  accommodations  in  these 
basement  rooms.  The  offices  under  the  old 
terraces  were  used  during  the  Civil  War  as 
bakeries,  and  it  is  said  that  12,000  loaves 
of  bread  were  made  there  daily. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  building  has  cost, 
up  to  the  year  1900,  $15,000,000,  and  now 
it  is  flanked  on  the  north  and  on  the  south 
by  imposing  independent  marble  structures, 
used  solely  for  committee  rooms  and  offices 
for  the  Senators  and  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Directly  east  of  the  Capitol  is  our  mag- 
nificent Congressional  Library.  The  Su- 
preme Court  is  still  very  inadequately 
housed  in  the  Capitol,  but  it  is  hoped  that 
the  square  directly  north  of  the  Congres- 
sional Library  will  be  purchased  by  the 
Government  and  a  suitable  Temple  of  Jus- 
tice erected  thereon. 

It  is  indeed  to  be  regretted  that  our  Su- 
preme Court,  the  august  body  to  which  ap- 
peal is  made  from  the  highest  courts  of 
forty-eight  sovereign  States,  as  well  as  the 
Appellate  Federal  courts,  has  for  so  many 
years  been  obliged  to  deliberate  in  a  crowd- 
ed, badly  lighted  and  badly  ventilated  cham- 
ber. The  dignified  statue  of  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  at  the  foot  of  the  marble  steps  on 
the  western  terraces  is  especially  to  be  com- 
mended. To  him,  more  than  any  other 
man,  we  owe  the  stability  of  our  judicial 
system  and  the  permanence  and  breadth  of 
our  Constitution. 
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While  the  Capitol  was  being  made  habit- 
able, after  the  firing  by  the  British,  Con- 
gress was  housed  in  a  building  put  up  by 
popular  subscription  at  corner  of  First  and 
A  Streets,  N.  E.,  fronting  the  Capitol 
grounds.  This  building  is  still  standing 
and  was  during  the  Civil  War  used  as  a 
prison,  being  called  the  old  Capitol  prison. 

A  bronze  marker  on  the  old  Capitol 
building  reads:  "Congress  convened  here 
during  1815-1819  while  the  Capitol  was 
being  rebuilt.  And  here  also  the  inaugura- 
tion of  President  Monroe  took  place  in 
181 7.  Later  the  building  became  known  as 
the  '  Brick  Capitol,'  and  was  the  home  of 
many  congressmen,  including  John  C.  Cal- 
houn, who  died  within  its  walls  March  31, 
1850.  During  the  Civil  War  the  building 
was  used  as  a  prison  and  called  the  old 
'  Capitol  prison.'  " 

THE  WHITE  HOUSE. 

The  corner  stone  of  the  White  House 
was  laid  on  October  13,  1792,  eleven 
months  before  that  of  the  Capitol. 

While  in  the  original  plan  of  Washing- 
ton and  L'Enfant  it  was  intended  that  the 
Capitol  should  crown  the  eastern  hill,  they 
also  planned  that  the  President's  house,  with 
its  principal  garden,  should  face  south  on 
the  Potomac,  with  a  fine  view  of  the  hills 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  the  Mall  were 
the  connecting  links  between  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  of  the  Government. 
In  those  days  the  ground  was  low  and  noth- 
ing but  a  morass,  and  all  that  region  was 
repeatedly  under  water  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  up  to  the  year  1900. 

The  picture  of  the  White  House  is  as 
it  looked  in  181 1,  when  Washington  Irving 
visited  it.  The  Ionic  portico,  which  is  such 
a  feature  of  the  north  front  at  the  present 
day,  was  not  then  built,  but  was  added  upon 
its  restoration  after  the  fire  in  18 14.  The 
basement  colonnade  to  the  east  was  torn 
down  by  Jackson,  and  is  now  restored  to 
conform  to  the  original  plans.  For  many 
years  the  west  colonnade  was  surmounted 
by  a  conservatory,  but  that  has  been  re- 
moved, and  at  its  western  extremity,  facing 
the  War  and  Navy  Building,  is  the  Presi- 
dent's office,  a  one-story  structure.  This 
picture  also  shows  the  high  hip  roof  de- 
stroyed by  the  fire,  which  on  restoration  was 
lowered,  so  that  it  cannot  be  seen  projecting 
above  the  colonnade  coping  of  the  exterior 
walls. 


The  White  House  was  first  occupied  as 
the  Executive  Mansion  by  President  John 
Adams  and  his  brilliant  wife,  Abigail,  who 
has  told  in  her  own  charming  way  of  the 
unfinished  condition  of  the  mansion  when 
the  East  Room  was  used  as  a  drying  room 
on  Mondays. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  with  his  ideas  of  Jef- 
fersonian  simplicity,  came  next,  with  his 
daughter  as  hostess. 

It  was  left  to  President  Madison  and  his 
loved  wife,  Dolly,  to  really  entertain  in  this 
mansion.  They  inaugurated  the  custom  of 
the  New  Year's  reception  on  January  1, 
18 16,  which  has  been  observed  ever  since, 
with  true  democratic  simplicity. 

A  Christmas  dinner  at  the  White  House 
a  hundred  years  ago  is  described  as  "  a  par- 
ticularly jolly  affair.  It  was  a  bountiful  re- 
past served  in  old  Virginia  style,  to  which 
a  considerable  number  of  guests  were  in- 
vited, distinguished  and  otherwise,  so  that 
the  company  assembled  was  quite  a  large 
one,  including  as  it  did  two  sisters  of  Mrs. 
Madison  and  half  a  dozen  other  relatives. 

"  Of  course,  the  President's  official  dwel- 
ling was  not  called  the  White  House  in 
those  days.  It  was  a  brown  house,  built  of 
brown  Virginia  sandstone.  When,  less 
than  three  years  later,  the  British  burned 
it,  the  expedient  of  painting  it  white  was 
adopted  to  hide  the  traces  of  the  flames. 
But  in  the  Madisons'  time  it  was  known 
as  the  Palace,  or  as  the  Great  House. 

"  The  mansion  to-day  is  really  a  palace, 
and  far  more  sumptuous  than  many  a  royal 
residence;  but  one  hundred  years  ago  it 
could  hardly  be  said  properly  to  correspond 
to  any  such  description.  It  was  plainly  and 
even  inadequately  furnished,  though  Mrs. 
Madison  had  done  her  economical  best  with 
$11,000  given  her  by  Congress  to  spend  on 
the  equipment  of  the  house.  Of  this  sum 
$3,000  was  expended  on  furniture  for  the 
East  Room,  which  included  two  fine  mir- 
rors and  a  number  of  sofas  and  chairs  with 
high  and  straight  backs,  covered  with  yel- 
low satin.  There  was  also  a  '  rising  sun ' 
effect  in  yellow  satin  over  the  fireplace 
which  was  considered  extremely  handsome. 
The  old  carpet,  replaced  by  a  new  one,  was 
sent  to  the  House  of  Representatives." 

Many  are  the  stories  of  "  Dolly,"  in- 
cluding that  of  her  presence  of  mind  in 
cutting  the  Stuart  portrait  of  Washington 
from  the  frame  when  warning  was  given 
of  the  approach  of  the  British  in  18 14. 

The  White  House  was  burned  by  the 
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British  at  that  time,  and  the  President  and 
Mrs.  Madison  lived  for  a  time  in  the  fa- 
mous Tayloe-Octagon  house,  corner  New 
York  Avenue  and  Eighteenth  Street,  where 
they  held  a  New  Year's  reception.  The 
treaty  of  Ghent,  which  finally  established 
peace  with  Great  Britain,  was  signed  there. 
Later  President  and  Mrs.  Madison  lived  in 
the  house  corner  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and 
Nineteenth  Street,  and  held  New  Year's 
receptions  there  in  1816  and  181 7. 

The  White  House  was  in  order  for 
President  Munroe's  first  New  Year's  re- 
ception in  1818,  and  since  that  date  each 
recurring  New  Year  has  seen  the  President 
keeping  open  house  to  officials  and  private 
citizens  alike. 

This  ceremony  has  for  many  years  been 
followed  by  card  receptions  in  honor  of  the 
Judiciary,  Diplomatic  Corps,  Army  and 
Navy,  and  Congress.  The  card  reception 
is,  however,  a  modern  innovation. 

On  Easter  Monday  the  White  House 
grounds  on  the  south  are  open  to  the  chil- 
dren and  their  parents  for  egg  rolling,  with 
the  Marine  Band  to  furnish  music.  This 
Easter  egg  rolling  is  a  charming  Washing- 
ton custom,  and  many  generations  of  Presi- 
dents have  thrown  aside  state  cares  to  en- 
joy this  holiday  in  token  of  the  Resurrection 
of  Life. 

We  can  picture  the  formal  festivities  in 
the  White  House,  but  we  may  also  picture 
the  many  other  individual  incidents  of  home 
life. 

It  is  said  that  an  admirer  of  President 
Jackson  sent  him  an  enormous  cheese,  too 
large  for  family  consumption,  so  he  placed 
it  in  the  vestibule  for  everyone  to  take  away 
a  slice. 

Mrs.  Grant  was  the  first  mistress  of  the 
White  House  to  make  the  mansion  ready 
for  its  new  mistress,  the  wife  of  the  suc- 
|ceeding  President.  Every  part  of  the 
building  was  cleaned  and  in  perfect  order. 
Even  the  lace  hangings  were  carefully 
darned  and  renovated.  Luncheon  was 
ready  for  President  and  Mrs.  Hayes  and 
friends,  and  dinner  and  breakfast  were  both 
ordered  and  provided  for,  and  Mrs.  Hayes 
was  very  appreciative  of  Mrs.  Grant  s 
courtesy  and  thoughtfulness. 

The  inaugural  ball,  the  first  social  func- 
tion of  each  new  administration,  is  a  sub- 
scription affair  and  takes  place  on  the  even- 
ng  of  March  4.     That  of  President  Wm. 
Henry  Harrison,  in  1841,  was  held  in  the 


old  Canterbury  Theatre,  on  Louisiana 
Avenue.  That  of  Presidents  Van  Buren, 
Polk,  Taylor,  Pierce,  and  Buchanan  were 
held  in  Carusi's  Hall,  on  Eleventh  Street, 
just  south  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  The 
first  ball  of  President  Lincoln  was  held  in 
a  barracks  on  Judiciary  Square,  and  his 
second  ball  in  the  Model  Room  of  the 
United  States  Patent  Office.  General 
Grant's  iirst  ball  was  held  in  the  north 
wing  of  the  Treasury  Building,  and  on  that 
occasion  the  historic  white  hat  of  Horace 
Greeley  was  lost;  and  his  second  in  a  tem- 
porary building  on  Judiciary  Square  on  a 
bitter  cold  night.  President  Hayes  had  no 
ball,  as  the  decision  of  the  Electoral  Com- 
mission was  given  too  late  to  admit  of 
elaborate  preparations.  President  Gar- 
field's ball  was  held  in  the  National  Mu- 
seum before  the  exhibits  were  moved  in. 
All  of  the  inaugural  balls  since  then  have 
been  held  in  the  Pension  Office. 

Our  Presidents  have  all  been  regular  at- 
tendants at  church.  John  Quincy  Adams 
and  President  Taf t,  both  Unitarians ;  Presi- 
dents Jackson,  Fillmore,  Harrison,  Bu- 
chanan, Lincoln,  and  Johnson  were  Presby- 
terians, and  attended  church  at  the  New 
York  Avenue  Church,  corner  Thirteenth 
Street.  President  Lincoln's  pew  is  still 
preserved.  Presidents  Van  Buren  and  Ar- 
thur were  Episcopalians  and  attended  old 
St.  Jojin's,  at  corner  of  Sixteenth  and  H 
Streets,  just  across  Lafayette  Square  from 
the  White  House.  President  Jefferson  was 
an  Episcopalian,  but  attended  church  at 
old  Christ  Church  in  Georgetown.  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  and  President  Harrison 
were  both  Presbyterians,  and  the  former  at- 
tended the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  on 
John  Marshall  Place,  with  his  bride,  when 
the  famous  Talmage  discoursed  there. 
President  Harrison  was  accustomed  to  walk 
out  Eighteenth  Street  to  the  Church  of  the 
Covenant.  Presidents  Grant,  Hayes,  and 
McKinley  were  Methodists,  and  both 
Grant  and  McKinley  attended  the  Metro- 
politan Methodist  Church  on  John  Mar- 
shall Place,  famous  for  its  full  chime  of 
bells.  President  and  Mrs.  Hayes  were 
regular  attendants  at  Old  Foundry  Church, 
which  stood  then  on  the  corner  of  Four- 
teenth and  G  Streets,  N.  W.  President 
Garfield  belonged  to  the  Christian  Church, 
in  which  he  was  at  one  time  a  preacher. 
He  was  accustomed  to  take  his  little  mother 
on  his  arm  and  walk  out  to  the  church  of 
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that  faith  on  Vermont  Avenue.  President 
Roosevelt  belonged  to  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church,  and  worshiped  at  the  little  church 
on  the  corner  of  Fifteenth  and  O  Streets, 
built  during  his  administration.  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  and  the  family  usually  attended 
St.  John's  Church,  of  which  she  was  a 
member. 

Every  point  of  historical  interest  in  and 
about  Washington,  including  its  historic 
churches,  and  covering  practically  every 
period  from  the  time  of  George  Washing- 
ton to  the  present  day,  has  been  plainly 
marked. 

The  two  hundred  places  which  have 
been  marked  represent  ten  years'  work. 
When  the  first  markers  were  put  up  there 
were  almost  two  hundred  sites  thus  desig- 
nated, while  the  next  time  only  one  hundred 
and  fifty  were  marked.  To-day,  while  the 
list  contains  the  original  number,  some  have 
been  dropped  and  others  added. 

THE  BELLS  OF  WASHINGTON. 

According  to  a  recent  article  in  the  Even- 
ing Star,  the  bell  of  St.  John's,  corner  of 
Sixteenth  and  H  Streets,  had  been  desig- 
nated during  the  Civil  War  as  the  one  to 
give  warning  in  case  the  Confederate  Army 
should  approach,  in  conjunction  with  a  can- 
non to  be  discharged  in  front  of  General 
Scott's  headquarters  on  Sixteenth  Street. 

According  to  the  traditions  among  the 
older  inhabitants  of  Washington  the  bell  at 
old  St.  Matthew's,  corner  of  Fifteenth  and 
H  Streets,  now  unhappily  demolished,  did 
ring  the  tidings  of  the  nearest  approach  of 
the  Confederate  troops  to  the  Capital  city 
on  the  south. 

The  bell  of  St.  John's  was  presented  to 
the  church  by  President  Monroe  and  in- 
stalled November,  1822,  having  been  cast 
at  the  foundry  near  Boston  owned  by  Paul 
Revere,  of  midnight  riding  fame.  It  is  said 
to  be  the  first  bell  in  use  in  Washington  to 
call  together  a  Christian  congregation,  and 
has  tolled  on  many  occasions,  as  the  killing 
of  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Upsher ;  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  Mr.  Gilmer,  and  the 
funerals  of  several  Cabinet  officers. 

The  first  bell  to  be  installed  in  the  city, 
but  not  the  first  to  be  used,  was  that  of  All 
Souls  Unitarian  Chapel,  on  the  corner  of 
Sixth  and  D  Streets.  It  was  also  cast  at 
the  Paul  Revere  factory,  and  was  pur- 
chased by  contributions  of  John  Quincy 
Adams,  John  C.  Calhoun  and  other  distin- 
guished men.     This  bell  was  used  for  all 


public  purposes  until  1861,  when  it  was 
silenced,  it  was  said,  for  the  reason  that  it 
tolled  the  death  requiem  at  the  passing  of 
John  Brown.  This  bell  is  said  to  be  in  the 
possession  of  All  Souls  Church,  corner 
Fourteenth  and  L  Streets,  which  is  attend- 
ed by  President  Taft. 

For  over  a  century — one  hundred  and 
eleven  years — the  great  events  of  our  Na- 
tional life  have  had  their  setting  in  Wash- 
ington. There  our  Presidents  have  all  been 
inaugurated,  and  all  save  Roosevelt  have 
taken  their  solemn  oath  of  office  there. 
Congress  after  Congress  has  convened,  legis- 
lated and  passed  into  history.  The  great 
Supreme  Court  deliberates  there.  Treaties 
are  made  and  abrogated  there.  Ambassa- 
dors of  all  the  great  nations  come  and  pre- 
sent their  credentials  and  return  to  their 
own  countries. 

At  some  time  in  their  existence,  every 
man  and  woman  of  note  in  our  country 
comes  to  the  National  Capital.  Julia  Ward 
Howe  wrote  some  of  the  most  stirring 
verses  in  the  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic 
in  Washington. 

Great  armies  have  marched  victorious 
through  the  broad  streets  of  the  Capital. 
In  May,  1865,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  assisted  by  the  members  of  his  Cab- 
inet and  all  the  great  generals  and  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  States,  passed  in  review  an 
army  of  hundreds  of  thousands  in  twenty 
file,  with  flags  flying  to  martial  music. 
Over  fifty  thousand  spectators  looked  on  as 
miles  upon  miles  of  bronzed  men  passed  on 
their  return  to  their  homes. 

Then  again,  in  1898,  during  the  Spanish 
War,  the  hills  around  Washington  became' 
great  camps,  and  the  bugle,  the  drum  andi 
the  fife  were  familiar  sounds. 

Twice  have  our  Presidents  received  here! 
the  fatal  blow  of  the  assassin,  President^ 
Lincoln  in  Ford's  Theatre  in  Tenth  Street, 
and  President  Garfield  in  the  old  railroacU 
station  corner  Sixth  and  B  Streets.  They, 
and  also  President  McKinley,  who  met  his 
death  at  Buffalo,  laid  in  state  in  the  great 
rotunda  of  the  Capitol.  The  nation  did 
them  homage  living  and  mourned  themj 
dead. 

The  halls  of  Congress  have  echoed  to 
the  voices  of  all  the  great  statesmen  and 
orators  of  over  a  century,  and  the  Goddess 
of  Liberty  looks  down  on  a  National  Capi- 
tal which  bears  eloquent  witness  to  the  evei 
upward  progress  of  a  free  and  independent 
people. 


q.uikke:l5 

an  iNciPtirror-THE 
^^Jj^kfl:  or- »  ZJZ 

By  Mrs.  E.  B.  Crofvenor 


The  first  sunshine  of  a  June  morning 
fooded  all  the  valley  and  lightly  touched 
:he  floor  of  the  log  cabin  when  Huldah, 
he  bound  girl,  unfastened  the  upper  part 
f  the  huge  bearskin  flap  which  served  as  a 
loor,  welcoming  with  joyful  little  sniffs 
he  sweet  summer  air. 

Standing  on  tiptoe  she  cautiously  peered 
iver  the  edge  of  the  flap  and  looked  all 
bout  for  prowling  creatures  of  the  wood, 
t  was  already  too  bright  for  night  "  var- 
iants," like  wild  cats  and  panthers,  to  be 
[broad,  and  too  late  in  the  season  for  bears, 
"hey  had  gone  into  the  hills  where  berries 
nd  honey  were  plenty.  But  wolves  were 
Iways  uncertain  in  their  habits.  In  win- 
tr  they  were  a  serious  menace.  Even  in 
immer  they  appeared  often.  Men  were 
Distantly    hunting    them.      And    women 

ere  ever  guarding  poultry,  lambs  and  pigs 

ainst  their  hungry  raids. 

Only  week  before  last  careless  Huldah, 

eping  house  alone  for  a  few  hours,  had 
t  the  bearskin  flap  hang  loose  while  she 
as  down  in  the  spring  house  working  the 

tter.  When  she  came  back  a  great  haunch 
venison  had  disappeared  from  the 
tchen  table.  Muddy  tracks  across  the 
ean  scrubbed  puncheon  floor  showed  what 

anner  of  thief  had  taken  it. 

Her  mistress,  Mrs.  Rogers,  had  scolded 

uldah    roundly.      "  You    are    the    most 

iftless  girl  in  Gallio  County,"  she  had 
Id.    "  We  can  ill  spare  the  meat.    That's 

t  a  small  thing  to  lose.   But  think!   Had 

ere  been  a  baby  in  the  cradle  the  wolf 
'mid  have  taken  it  certainly." 

Huldah  felt  thoroughly  frightened.  She 
J  is  small  for  her  fourteen  years.    Suppose 

ijust  suppose  some  extra  big  wolf  coming 
•ng  should  not  notice  that  she  was  grow- 
l  up,  but  should  think  she  was  still  a 
ild  and  carry  her  off.  So  this  morning 
h  prudently  concluded  to  leave  the  pegs 


in  the  lower  part  of  the  stout  skin  door 
and  to  get  most  of  the  air  through  the  high 
windows. 

She  caught  back  the  tiny  casements,  each 
with  its  single  square  of  oiled  paper,  and 
set  about  her  early  tasks,  stopping  every 
few  minutes  to  take  a  peep  down  the  road. 
It  was  one  of  the  main  traveled  roads  of 
Ohio  and  nearly  every  day  some  one  went 
past.  Huldah  felt  that  she  lived  in  the 
heart  of  things.  She  was  sorry  for  the  peo- 
ple who  were  away  off  in  the  backwoods, 
miles  from  the  road  and  out  of  sight  of 
the  great  river. 

Presently  Farmer  Rogers  came  from  the 
bed-sink  built  in  the  wall  of  the  cabin.  He 
called  loudly  for  Diccon.  Diccon,  a  lanky, 
half-grown  boy  whose  only  title  was  that 
of  "  our  hired  man,"  sleepily  tumbled  down 
the  ladder  which  led  to  the  loft. 

With  men  folks  about  doing  the  chores, 
and  with  the  stir  of  the  day's  work  begin- 
ning, there  was  no  more  fear  of  beasts  and 
Huldah  boldly  ran  out  and  in  and  around 
the  primitive  buildings  of  the  pioneer  farm. 
Her  homespun  frock  fluttering  with  her 
quick  steps,  she  gayly  danced  through  num- 
erous small  duties,  doing  Mrs.  Rogers's  bid- 
ding in  barn  and  shack,  in  crib  and  root 
cellar,  cheerfully  obedient  because  she  knew 
she  was  safe  in  the  glorious  open,  and  be- 
cause she  could  be  looking  freely  up  and 
down  that  enchanting  road.  It  led  away 
to  so  many  places  on  the  shining  river  where 
sometime  even  a  poor  little  orphan  girl 
might  go  on  happy  journeys,  although  she 
was  bound  out  to  menial  service  on  a  cer- 
tain grant  of  land. 

It  was  her  bright  eyes  that  were  the  first 
to  spy  a  strange  figure  in  the  distance.  She 
hastily  called  the  family. 

"  Look,  look!  "  she  cried.  "  Summat  is 
amiss.    A  man  is  running  on  the  road !  " 

"That     is    young    Jones,"     announced 
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Farmer  Rogers.  "  I  know  him  by  his  long 
stride.  And  that  is — yes — it  must  be — his 
father  walking  with  him."  He  pulled  off 
his  coonskin  cap,  which  he  wore  all  the 
year  round,  and  fanned  himself  with  it  as 
he  scanned  the  newcomers. 

"  Oh,  oh!  "  exclaimed  Huldah.  "  I  did 
not  see  them.  They  must  have  come  from 
the  woods  this  minute.  Look  the  other 
way !  "  And  she  turned  him  forcibly 
about. 

From  the  house  came  Mrs.  Rogers;  from 
the  barn,  Diccon;  and  they  all  hurried  to 
the  roadside.  It  chanced  that  the  Joneses, 
father  and  son,  reached  the  Rogers'  place 
just  as  the  runner  came  up.  He  was  a 
neighbor's  boy. 

"Know  ye  all,"  he  gasped;  then  sank 
breathless  on  the  horse  block.  Mrs.  Rogers 
held  a  gourd  of  water  to  his  lips.  When 
he  had  gulped  it,  he  began  again :  "  Captain 
Lawrence  has  fallen!  The  Chesapeake  is 
captured !    There  is  a  call  to  arms !  " 

A  chorus  of  exclamation  and  dismay 
greeted  his  words.  Then  they  all  stood 
silent,  wide-eyed,  staring  at  one  another. 
In  the  pause  Flip  Jones,  a  strapping  fellow 
of  nineteen,  took  two  squirrels  from  his 
pocket,  handed  them  to  his  father,  shifted 
his  flintlock  to  the  other  shoulder  and  said : 
"  Father,  take  these  squirrels  to  my  wife 
and  tell  her  not  to  let  the  wolves  get  at 
the  twins.  I  am  going  to  war !  "  And  he 
was  off  at  a  run  down  the  road  by  which 
the  messenger  had  come. 

"Flip!  Flip!"  called  his  father. 
"  Wait!  "     But  Flip  was  already  gone. 

"  Now,"  said  Philip  Jones,  the  father,  to 
Rogers,  "  you  and  I  had  best  get  to  the 
schoolhouse,  meet  the  neighbors  and  see 
what's  to  do."  And  as  the  messenger 
turned  back  he  went  with  him.  After  a 
brief  word  with  his  wife,  Rogers  joined 
them  on  their  way. 

Mrs.  Rogers  wrung  her  hands.  "  What 
will  we  do  ?  What  will  we  do  ?  "  And 
she  looked  distractedly  at  Diccon  and  Hul- 
dah standing  agape.  "  If  we  only  knew 
more  about  it — or  what  to  expect,"  she 
moaned. 

In  a  moment  she  had  recovered  herself 
and  determined  on  a  course  of  action. 

"Listen,  Diccon,"  she  said;  "Listen, 
Huldah.  I  will  do  what  is  needed  on  the 
place  here."  And  they  knew  that  her  ca- 
pable hands  and  her  strong  spirit  would 
carry  her  through  whatever  she  might  un- 
dertake. 


"  You  children  must  get  more  news  fi  t 
me.  The  men  will  go  right  by  the  Jones  j 
house,  and  they  are  sure  to  stop  in  passiri 
if  only  for  a  minute.  By  then  they  wii 
have  learned  more  details  from  the  mej 
senger  and  may  have  made  some  definij 
plans.  Sarah  Jones  will  find  out  what  th<! 
know  so  far.  Children  must  not  be  fril 
ward,  so  I  will  give  you  an  errand.  Tl' 
Jones's  cow  is  dry.  Gran'ther  Jones 
feeble  and  needs  his  daily  cream.  Huldalj 
take  a  pail  of  fresh  milk  to  him.  Go  q 
the  lane  through  the  corn.  And  since  the)! 
is  confusion  abroad  and  any  road  unsafi 
do  you,  Diccon,  go  with  her.  Take  pleni; 
of  ammunition  and  use  your  gumption." 

The  sheltered  path  through  the  corn  ra! 
parallel  with  the  road,  and  Diccon  and  Huj 
dah  were  soon  threading  its  familiar  mazej 
She  slopped  the  milk  on  her  clothes,  c ] 
her  bare  feet  and  on  the  ground  as  she  trie 
to  run,  to  look  about  and  to  chatter  all  i 
the  same  time.  Diccon  forged  ahead  clun! 
siiy,  his  excited  thumb  on  the  trigger  of  hi 
gun,  endangering  himself,  his  companioi 
and  every  innocent  cow  within  range  of  hi 
home-made  slugs. 

The  men  had  so  much  the  better  staii 
that  there  was  already  a  clamor  of  voic<| 
in  the  house  as  the  children  came  up  anion' 
the  farm  buildings.  Mindful  of  the  injunt! 
tion  to  be  "  not  froward,"  they  crept  undt; 
the  "  lean-to,"  set  down  the  pail  of  mil- 
without  a  sound  and  stole  a  glance  throug1 
the  kitchen  window. 

The  news  had  evidently  been  told,  fcj 
Sarah  Jones,  Philip's  wife,  stood  pale  an) 
mute  in  the  circle  of  her  husband's  ami 
Old  Phil  Jones,  in  his  easy  chair  close  ol 
the  fireplace,  was  cackling  questions  t| 
neighbor  Rogers,  one  hand  behind  his  caj 
in  a  vain  attempt  to  catch  the  drift  d 
words. 

As  the  little  eavesdroppers  watched  u 
breathless  attention,  Philip  Jones  took  hi1 
musket  from  the  wall,  filled  a  powder  horr' 
picked  up  a  bag  of  bullets  and  rammed  i| 
in  his  pocket.  Then  he  had  a  secon! 
thought,  and  taking  out  the  two  squirrelj 
he  laid  them  on  his  father's  knee. 

"  Here,  gran'ther,"  he  shouted,  "  tak, 
these  squirrels  to  Flip's  wife  and  tell  hcj 
not  to  let  the  wolves  get  at  the  twins. 


am  going  to  war 


He  plunged  past  the  door  flap,  and,  look; 
ing  back  once  to  wave  his  hand  at  his  wifl 
as  she  gazed  after  him,  he  went  down  th' 
road  and  out  of  sight.     He  had  completel; 
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forgotten  Rogers.  Mrs.  Jones  fell  to  weep- 
ing, but  old  Phil  Jones  got  out  of  his  chair 
and  onto  his  feet.  He  grasped  Rogers's  arm 
in  the  vise  of  his  lean  fingers,  and  demanded, 
"  Whar's  Philip  goin'  ?  Be  thar  fightin'  ?" 

Rogers  yelled  in  his  ear,  "  'Tis  the  Brit- 
ish! The  British  have  captured  the 
Chesapeake.  Lawrence  is  dead.  Philip 
has  answered  the  call  to  arms!  " 

"Whar's  young  Flip?" 

"  He's  gone,  too.' 

Granther's  eyes  glowed.  "  Flip's  but  a 
boy!  Brave  enow,  but  a  boy.  What's 
needed  is  men.  Men  like  me;  men  as  have 
fit  and  know  how.  Darter,  bring  me  my 
gun!" 

Greatly  alarmed,  Mrs.  Jones,  with  tear- 
stained  eyes,  besought  Rogers  for  help  to 
restrain  the  grandsire.  Rogers's  opposition 
was  a  mere  feather  in  the  whirlwind  of  the 
old  man's  transformation. 

Back  he  tossed  his  gray  locks  to  be  tied  in 
a  tight  queue  out  of  the  way.  Off  went  his 
slippers — kicked  into  the  fire.  Down  on  his 
knees,  all  rheumatism  forgotten,  he  fastened 
sturdy  moccasins  on  his  feet  himself.  He 
piled  into  his  wampus,  and  utterly  regard- 
less of  his  daughter-in-law's  entreaties  or 
Rogers's  advice,  he  flung  on  the  appurte- 
nances of  war  and  was  ready  in  a  moment. 
He  would  have  felled  with  his  old  blunder- 
buss anyone  who  laid  hands  on  him  to  re- 
strain him  and  they  knew  it,  and  were 
powerless  before  the  purpose  in  his  stronger 
character.  In  the  yard  he  turned  and  said 
to  Rogers  in  a  strong,  commanding  voice, 
"  See  them  squirrels!  Take  them  to  Flip's 
wife  and  tell  her  not  to  let  the  wolves  get 
at  the  twins.  I  am  going  to  war !  "  And 
he  went. 

Poor  Mrs.  Jones,  unable  to  cope  with 
these  accumulating  events,  climbed  the  lad- 
der into  the  loft  and  hung  a  red  tablecloth 
in  the  gable  as  a  signal  to  Flip's  wife,  be- 
low the  hill,  to  bring  the  twins  and  come  up. 

Rogers,  dazed,  picked  up  the  squirrels. 
Then    he    laid    them    down    again.      He 


glanced  from  them  to  the  vanishing  figure 
of  the  old  man,  then  back  to  the  squirrels 
again,  and  his  eyes  fell  on  Diccon  and  Hul- 
dah  at  the  window. 

"  How  now,  Diccon?  "  he  cried.  "  How 
now,  Huldah?  " 

When  he  had  learned  their  errand  he 
laughed.  "  The  war  will  not  be  over  for 
an  hour  or  so.  I  will  take  time  to  tell  you 
all  that's  known,  and  to  give  you  full  direc- 
tions about  the  farm  before  I  follow  these 
headlong  Joneses." 


Thus  it  happened  that  whilst  the  fighting 
men  marched  onward  in  duty  bound; 
whilst  Diccon  and  Huldah  scurried  home 
with  their  budget  of  news;  whilst  Mrs. 
Jones  and  Flip's  wife  encouraged  each  other 
in  ways  that  women  know — thus  it  hap- 
pened that  the  twins,  behind  the  well 
pegged  door  flap,  quite  safe  from  the 
wolves,  sat  on  the  floor  chuckling,  tickling 
each  other's  noses  with  the  tails  of  those 
squirrels. 


National  Committee  on  Conservation 


Progress  in  Conservation 


When  the  National  Conservation  Asso- 
ciation was  first  organized,  writes  Mr. 
Gifford  Pinchot,  its  President,  in  his  Prog- 
ress Report,  there  was  little  opportunity 
for  constructive  national  legislation  in  its 
field.  The  task  of  prime  importance  at 
first  was  to  prevent  the  passage  of  bills 
which  would  have  given  natural  resources 
in  public  ownership  over  to  unregulated 
corporate  control,  or  which  in  other  ways 
would  have  failed  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  American  people  in  their  own  prop- 
erty. Prompt  and  organized  action  ena- 
bled the  Association  to  prevent  the  passage 
of  several  measures  which  would  have  seri- 
ously impaired  both  the  value  of  public 
property  and  the  control  which  the  people 
exercised  in  their  own  interest. 

One  of  the  most  vicious  of  these  pro- 
posed measures  was  an  amendment  to  the 
Agricultural  bill  introduced  by  Senator 
Heyburn  on  the  next  to  the  last  day  of  the 
Sixty-first  Congress.  This  amendment,  if 
passed,  would  have  taken  out  of  the  Na- 
tional Forests  every  tract  on  which  trees 
have  been  or  are  being  planted,  every  con- 
siderable body  of  young  growth,  every 
mountain  park,  every  water  shed  above  tim- 
ber line;  in  fact,  practically  all  land  that 
is  not  now  covered  with  mature  timber  and 
much  that  is.  The  defeat  of  this  iniqui- 
tous attempt  to  nullify  the  National  For- 
ests policy  in  which  valuable  aid  was  lent 
by  the  National  Wholesale  Lumber  Deal- 
ers' Association,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
achievements  in  conservation. 

The  passage  of  the  Appalachian  bill,  in 
which  all  the  friends  of  conservation  were 
so  profoundly  interested,  was  another  sig- 
nal victory  along  constructive  lines  for  the 
principles  of  conservation. 

But,  according  to  Mr.  Pinchot,  these 
victories  in  the  past  should  only  furnish 
fresh  impetus  and  zeal  for  the  work  imme- 
diately ahead.  The  time  is  ripe  and  condi- 
tions are  exceptionally  favorable  for  the 
enactment  by  Congress  of  laws  which  will 
close  the  door  to  misuse  or  nonuse  of  three 
great  resources  which  belong  to  the  Amer- 


ican people — the  open  cattle  and  sheep 
ranges  of  the  West,  the  water  powers  of 
the  public  domain,  and  the  coal  fields  of 
Alaska. 

Bills,  in  the  preparation  of  which  the  as- 
sociation has  taken  an  active  part,  have  al- 
ready been  introduced  in  the  present  Con- 
gress for  the  improvement  of  the  public 
range,  for  regulating  its  use,  and  for  the 
prompt  development  and  use  of  Alaskan 
coal  without  monopoly  or  extortion. 

THE   BILL   FOR  RANGE   IMPROVEMENT. 

This  bill  (S.  3,462),  introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  Senator  La  Follette,  affects  an 
area  of  about  three  hundred  million  acres, 
or  about  one-sixth  of  the  United  States,  and 
is  aimed  above  all  at  the  improvement  of 
the  Public  Range.  It  provides  for  dividing 
this  Public  Range  into  grazing  districts,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  being  authorized 
by  the  bill  to  regulate  the  number  of  stock 
grazed  within  each  of  the  districts  and  to 
fix  yearly  fees  for  grazing.  Twenty-five 
per  cent,  of  the  proceeds  from  grazing  fees 
are  to  go  to  the  States  in  which  the  grazing 
districts  are  situated,  to  be  used  for  public 
schools  and  public  roads. 

The  public  range  is  now  carrying  about 
one-half  of  the  stock  it  would  carry  if  it 
were  improved  by  regulated  use.  The 
carrying  capacity  of  the  public  range  di- 
rectly affects  the  price  of  mutton,  beef  and 
wool.  If  this  measure,  the  result  of  many 
years  of  study,  is  passed,  it  will  stop  over- 
crowding of  the  range,  put  an  end  to  range 
wars,  prevent  range  monopoly,  and  per- 
petuate and  improve  a  great  natural  re- 
source. 

THE  ALASKAN   COAL   BILL. 

The  proposed  legislation  concerning 
Alaskan  coal  consists  of  amendments  to 
Senator  Work's  Senate  bill  (S.  3,124),  pro- 
viding for  the  lease  of  coal  and  coal  lands 
in  Alaska. 

One  of  these  amendments  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  citizens  of  Alaska  to  get  coal  for 
domestic  use  easily  and  without  delay,  so 
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that  ft  will  no  longer  be  necessary  for 
Alaskans  to  buy  at  excessive  prices  coal 
shipped  from  outside. 

Other  amendments  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  two  government  railroads,  one 
from  the  Bering  coal  fields  to  the  coast,  the 
other  from  the  coast  to  the  interior  of 
Alaska,  for  the  specific  purpose  of  develop- 
ing the  resources  and  the  trade  and  com- 
merce of  Alaska,  with  the  least  delay  and  at 
the  lowest  cost  consistent  with  permanent 
service. 

Mr.  Pinchot  urges  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation   and    all    friends    of    conservation 


everywhere  to  get  behind  these  two  bills, 
the  grazing  bill  and  the  Alaska  coal  bill, 
and  in  all  possible  ways  to  awaken  public 
sentiment  in  their  own  community,  and 
bring  before  their  representatives  in  Wash- 
ington the  imperative  need  for  prompt 
action.  These  two  bills,  with  the  bill  pro- 
viding for  the  development  and  regulation 
in  the  public  interest  of  water  powers  with- 
in the  public  domain,  recently  introduced 
by  Mr.  Lever  of  South  Carolina,  consti- 
tute the  most  important  legislative  pro- 
gramme for  conservation  ever  before  the 
people  and  their  Congress. 


Dedication  of  Monument  to  Revolutionary 

Heroes 


Fairfield,  Maine,  October   10,   1911 


Impressive  ceremonies  marked  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  monument  to  the  Revolution- 
ary heroes  of  Fairfield,  Maine,  three  of 
whom  stood  with  Washington  before  the 
redoubts  of  Boston  when  the  British  Army 
was  compelled  to  withdraw  from  New  Eng- 
land soil. 

Hungry,  footsore,  weary,  half-clad,  and 
almost  barefoot,  these  same  undaunted 
spirits  faced  the  cold  snows  of  Valley  Forge, 
and  in  that  darkest  midnight  of  the  contest 
cheerfully  upheld  the  principles  of  Ameri- 
can liberty. 

The  monument  is  of  Hallo  well  granite, 
roughly  cut,  and  bears  the  following  inscrip- 
!  tion : 

"  In  Memoriam, 
I  General  William  Kendall,  Daniel  Page, 
David  Emery,  and  George  Parkhurst. 
Revolutionary  soldiers,  1776-1782.  Erected 
by  Silence  Howard  Hayden  Chapter, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
III." 

No  more  historic  spot  could  have  been 
chosen  upon  which  to  erect  this  memorial, 
standing  as  it  does  upon  the  very  hilltop 
which  was  cleared  for  the  log  cabin  of  the 
first  settler.  In  plain  view  on  the  west  of 
the  highway,  Jonathan  Emery  built  the 
first  house,  and  made  the  first  permanent 
settlement.  The  spot  is  marked  by  two 
medium-sized  elms,  apparently  shooting 
from  the  same  root.    The  old  cellar  may 


still  be  seen,  half  filled  with  cobblestones 
and  boulders.  Under  the  hill  the  water  of 
the  brook,  then  a  more  pretentious  stream, 
drove  the  saws  of  the  first  mill  built  in 
Fairfield. 

At  the  end  of  four  years  the  bugle  notes 
of  war  echoed  and  re-echoed  through  the 
valley,  and  with  the  frosts  of  September 
came  Arnold,  leading  an  army  of  one  thou- 
sand men  through  the  wilds  of  Maine  to 
join  Montgomery  in  storming  the  battle- 
ments of  Quebec.  In  the  humble  home  of 
Jonathan  Emery,  Arnold  tarried  for  ten 
days,  and  when  the  little  army  moved  north- 
ward, with  it  went  David  Emery,  the  eld- 
est son,  with  the  fighting  blood  of  six  gen- 
erations of  New  England  ancestry  coursing 
through  his  veins.  David  Emery  served 
with  distinction  under  General  Gates  in 
the  campaigns  around  Saratoga,  and  was 
later  transferred  to  the  bodyguard  of  Gen- 
eral Washington  at  Valley  Forge,  a  mark 
of  the  highest  honor  for  a  private  soldier. 
William  Kendall,  the  second  of  this  heroic 
group  of  four,  was  born  in  1759  in  Pownal- 
borough.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  en- 
listed in  the  Twelfth  Massachusetts  Regi- 
ment at  the  recruiting  station  at  Winslow, 
under  Col.  Samuel  Brower.  Soon  after  his 
enlistment  he  was  transferred  to  the  Mas- 
sachusetts line  in  Captain  SewalTs  com- 
pany, Colonel  Sprout's  regiment,  with 
which  he  joined  the  army  of  General  Gates. 
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This  department  is  intended  for  hitherto  un- 
published or  practically  inaccessible  records  of 
patriots  of  War  for  American  Independence, 
which  records  may  be  helpful  to  those  desiring 
admission  to  the  Society  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution  and  to  the  registrars 
of  Chapters.    Such  data  will  be  gladly  received 
by  the  editor  of  this  magazine. 
The  Last  Survivors  of  the  War  for  Inde- 
pendence. 
By  the  Rev.  Anson  Tiius,   West  Somerville, 
Mass. 
(Second  Series.) 

Abeel,  Capt.  David,  d.  New  Brunswick,  N. 
J.,  ab.  Oct.,  1800,  aged  78;  was  on  board  frig- 
ate Alliance,  under  Commodore  Barney. 

Abbot,  Henry,  d.  Booth  Bay,  Me.,  a  pen- 
sioner in  1840,  aged  85.     He  m.  Keziah  , 

who   d.    Aug.   28,    1800;    second,   Lydia   , 

who  d.  Sept.  19,  i860  (or  1861). 

Abbott,  James,  d.  Sandy  Bay  (Rockport), 
Gloucester,  Mass.,  June,  1837,  aged  77. 

Adams,  Elias,  d.  in  Spencer,  Mass.,  Feb.  23, 
1842,  aged  72;  a  pensioner.  He  m.,  1789, 
Hannah  Flagg,  who  d.  March  9,  1842,  aged  74. 

Adams,  Jonathan,  d.  1849,  at  Medway, 
Mass.,  aged  96;  a  pensioner,  residing  in  1840 
with  William  Adams. 

Adams,    Timothy,     d.     Canterbury,     Conn., 

about   1836,  aged  93.     He  m.   Susana  , 

who  d.  Jan.  18,  1843,  aged  100  y.  and  9  mo.; 
a  pensioner,  residing  in  1840  with  Rely  Lewis. 

Albree,  John,  d.  Salem,  Mass.,  Nov.  6,  1842, 
aged  85;  was  at  Bunker  Hill  and  siege  of 
Boston;  resided  at  time  in  Medford,  Mass. 
He  m.,  1793,  Lydia  Tuff,  who  d.  1850.  The 
tradition  of  "  The  Old  Weaver's  Clock,"  by  a 
descendant  of  same  name,  concerns  this  pa- 
triot and  family. 

Alexander,  Quartinus,  d.  at  Hartland,  Vt, 
Feb.  28,  1847,  aged  86;  a  pensioner.  He  re- 
sided in  1840  with  Consider  Alexander,  2d. 

Alden,  Benjamin,  d.  1839.  He  m.  Mary 
,  who  d.  Dec.  31,  1855,  aged  100;  a  resi- 
dent of  Stowe,  Vt.,  until  her  husband  d. ;  a 
pensioner  in  1840,  called  "  Polly,"  aged  81 ; 
resided  in  Stowe  with  Adam  Alden. 

Allbee,  Simeon,  b.  June  23,  1760;  d.  at  Mil- 
ford,  Mass.,  Oct.  8,  1848,  aged  88;  a  drummer 
in    the    Revolution.      He    m.,    1786,    Rebecca 


Stoddard,  to  whom  12  children  were  born;  I 
she  d.  1821 ;  second,  wid.  Sabra  Holbrook,  j 
who  d.  1852. 

Allen,   Ambrose,  a   seaman,   d.   at   Marble- 
head,  Mass.,  Oct.  28,  1842,  aged  81  y..  and  7    1 
mo.    He  m.,  1792,  Mary  Christie,  who  d.  Nov.    | 
11,  1843,  aged  77  y.  and  3  mo. 

Allen,  Daniel,  b.  Franklin,  Mass.;  d.  Win-  | 
throp,  Mass.,  Jan.  5,  1848,  aged  93;  a  pen-  < 
sioner.     He  m.  Sarah  Delano. 

Allen,    Hezekiah    Peters,    b.    in    Dedham, 
Mass.,  April   11,  1762;  d.  Bowdoinham,  Me.,    I 
Feb.  5,  1826,  aged  64;  served  from  Dedham,    1 
Mass.     He  m.  Susanna  Thomas. 

Allen,  Isaac,  d.  Manchester,  Mass.,  Sept.  26,    | 
1841,   aged   88;   a  pensioner;    his   gravestone 
marked,  "A  Soldier  of  the  Revolution." 

Allen,  Nathaniel,  d.  Manchester,  Mass.,  | 
Sept.  10,  1843,  aged  83;  a  pensioner;  church  | 
record  inscribed,  "  Soldier  of  the  Revolution  | 
and  with  Washington  at  Trenton." 

Allen,  Phineas,  d.  Smyrna,  N.  Y.,  May  5,  I 
1830,  aged  85.     He  m.,  1775,  Sarah  Danforth. 

Allen,  William,  d.  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  23, 
1851. 

Alley,  Ephraim,  d.  Booth  Bay,  Me.,  March    I 
6,   1842,  aged  82;  he  served  greater  part  of 
the  Revolutionary  War;  a  pensioner.     He  m.    j 
Susanna  Day,  who  d.  June  7,  1839. 

Alverson,  George,  d.  Oxford,  Mass.,  Sept.  ! 
24,  1839,  aged  89 ;  b.  in  Attleboro ;  a  "  Lexing-  j 
ton  alarm"  man;  a  pensioner.  He  m.,  1781,  j 
in   Sutton,   Experience  Thayer. 

Alvord,  Eliab,  d.  Westhampton,  Mass.,  Feb.  j 
18,  1841,  aged  85;  a  pensioner  from  1818;  . 
responded  on  alarm  from  Lexington ;  served  ' 
during  siege  of  Boston. 

Amidon,  Capt.  Jedediah,  d.  Ashford,  Conn., 
Oct.  5,   1839,  aged  86;  was  at  Bunker  Hill;    I 
was  capt.  in  Connecticut  militia,  1777;  a  pen- 
sioner  from   1833.     He   m.   in  1778   Hannah 
Walker,  who  d.  1813 ;  had  12  children. 

Andrews,  Major  Mark,  d.  Perry,  Me.,  May  , 
16,  1848,  aged  88;  a  native  of  Taunton,  Mass.    I 

Andrews,  Moses,  d.  Montague,  Mass.,  July  j 
20,  1848,  aged  93;  a  native  of  New  Britain, 
Conn.;  said  to  have  been  one  of  nine  broth- 
ers, seven  of  whom  served  in  the  war  for  In- 
dependence; a  pensioner.  He  m.,  1779,  Eliza- 
beth Clark,  who  d.  Dec.  8,  1840,  aged  82;  had 
eight  children  who  grew  to  maturity. 
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Andrews,  Robert,  d.  Bridgeton,  Mc,  April 
25,  1845,  aged  92;  a  native  of  Boxford,  Mass.; 
responded  on  alarm  from  Lexington ;  was 
present  at  Bunker  Hill;  also  present  at  com- 
pletion of  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  June  17, 
1843;  a  pensioner. 

Anderson,  Thomas,  d.  Chester,  N.  H.,  about 
Jan.,  1841,  aged  79;  a  pensioner.  He  m. 
Elizabeth   Graham,   who   d.   Aug.,    1854,  aged 

79- 

Annable,  John,  d.  Beverly,  Mass.,  Sept.  3, 
1842,  aged  81  yrs.  and  10  mo.;  a  pensioner. 

Armstrong,  Rev.  James  Francis,  a  chaplain 
in  the  Revolution.  He  m.  Trenton,  N.  J., 
Susanna ,  who  d.  Feb.  13,  1851,  aged  93. 

Armstrong,  Timothy,  d.  Wendall,  Mass., 
Jan.  14,  1856,  aged  96. 

Atkins,  Elihu,  a  clergyman;  d.  Killingly, 
Conn.,  June  14,  1839;  aged  89;  Yale  College, 
1773;  chaplain  in  the  Revolution;  minister  at 
Killingly. 

Austin,  Benjamin,  d.  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  14, 
1844,  aged  86. 

Averill,  Perry,  d.  Washington,  Conn.,  July 
10,  1842,  aged  88;  an  officer  in  Revolutionary 
War;  subsequently  Colonel  in  Connecticut  mil- 
itia. 

Avery,  Dr.  Daniel,  d.  Coventry,  Conn.,  Sept. 
27  1841,,  aged  80;  a  pensioner. 

Avery,  Deacon  John,  d.  Conway,  Mass.,  Sept. 
29,  1840,  aged  82 ;  a  pensioner. 

Ayres,  Jedediah,  d.  Bleecker,  Fulton  County, 
N.  Y. ;  long  a  resident  of  Johnstown,  N.  Y. ;  a 
fifer  in  the  Revolution. 

Babbitt,  Joel,  d.  Bethel,  Vt,  May  29,  1832, 
aged  77;  served  3  yrs.  from  Brookfield,  Mass. 
He  m.  May  1,  1781,  Hannah  Rice,  of  New 
Braintree,  Mass. 

Bachelder,  Joshua,  b.  1749,  in  Kensington, 
N.  H.;  d.  Sanford,  Me.,  Feb.  7,  1826.  He 
m.,  1774,  Abigail  Hazeltine,  who  d.  May  8, 
1848,  aged  93;  they  had  12  children. 

Bacon,  Timothy,  b.  1762;  d.  Gorham, 
Mass.,  Oct.  24,  1849,  aged  87;  a  lieutenant  in 
the  State  militia;  also  served  in  War  of 
1812.  He  m.,  1789,  Mary  Irish,  who  d.  March 
6,  1846,  aged  79;  they  had  nine  children. 

Bacon,  William,  d.  at  Litchfield,  N.  Y.,  Jan. 
4,  1841,  aged  81. 

Bagley,  Philip,  d.  Newburyport,  Mass., 
April  23,  1844,  aged  89;  was  present  at  Bun- 
ker Hill;  also  at  completion  of  Bunker  Hill 
Monument,  June  17,  1843.  He  m.  Sarah  Big- 
elow,  who  d.  Aug.  20,  1827,  aged  70. 

Bailey,  Capt.  Daniel,  b.  Dec.  8,  I755J  d. 
Hollis,  N.  H.„  March  13,  1847,  aged  91;  a 
pensioner;  probably  received  his  title  from 
militia.    He  m.,  1784,  Elizabeth  French. 

Bailey,  James,  d.  Nov.  6,  1844,  at  Coopers- 
town,  N.  Y.,  aged  93. 

Bailey,  Silas,  d.  Northborough,  Mass.,  Oct. 
23,  1840,  aged  84;  a  pensioner.  He  m.,  i779> 
Lavinia  Bartlett,  who  d.  Oct.  12,  1840,  aged  82. 

Baker,  Jeremiah,  d.  South  Dennis,  Mass., 
about  Jan.,  1840,  aged  93;  was  at  Dorchester 
Heights;  also  in  company  of  Capt.  Joshua 
Grey,  from  Yarmouth. 

Bakeman,  Daniel,  d.  Freedom,  Cattaraugus 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  April  5,  1869,  aged  109.  He  was 
the  last  pensioned  soldier  of  the  Rev. 


Balch,  Samuel,  d.  Newburyport,  Mass.,  Nov. 

29,  1839,  aged  85.    He  m.  Mary ,  who  d. 

Sept.  28,  1841,  aged  78.  He  was  at  Harvard 
College  1782;  was  probably  the  schoolmaster 
of  Amesbury. 

Balch,  Thomas,  b.  in  Scarboro,  Mass.;  d.  in 
Waterloo,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  17,  1840,  aged  75;  was 
with  Paul  Jones  in  the  action  between  Bon- 
Homme  Richard,  Serapis  and  the  Countess  of 
Blessing  ton.  He  m.,  1793,  Elizabeth  Kingman, 
who  d.  in  Barrington,  N.  H.,  April  21,  1802. 

Baldwin,  Jesse,  Esq.,  d.  Newark,  N.  J.,  Aug. 
17,  1839,  aged  82;  an  officer  in  the  Rev.  War. 

Baldwin,  Levi,  d.  Spencer,  Mass.,  Feb.  25, 
1837,  aged  82;  a  pensioner. 

Ball,  Deacon  Abner  C,  d.  Livingston,  N.  J., 
May  21,  1848,  aged  89. 

Bannister,  Andrew,  d.  West  Brookfield, 
Mass.,  Nov.  24,  1840,  aged  78;  a  pensioner; 
b.  May  30,  1762.  He  m.,  Oct.  24,  1784,  Bethia 
Witt,  who  d.  July  20,  1837. 

Bancroft,  Benjamin,  d.  Milbury,  Mass.,  April 
5,  1846,  aged  92  y.,  8  mo.,  7  d. ;  a  pensioner. 

He  m.  Abigail  ,  who  d.  Sept.  21,  1830, 

aged  70. 

Bancroft,  Capt.  Joseph,  d.  Milbury,  Mass., 
April  23,  1839,  aged  83 ;  a  pensioner. 

Barker,  John,  d.  Andover,  Mass.,  Oct.  6, 
1839,  aged  86;  church  record  states  he  was  at 
Bunker  Hill. 

Barker,  Peleg,  d.  Portsmouth,  R.  I.,  March 
5,  1840,  aged  81 ;  a  pensioner. 

Bailey,    Michael,   d.    Kent,    Conn.,   April   2, 

1842,  aged  99;  a  pensioner;  served  in  2d  Con- 
necticut Regiment  of  Artillery. 

Bartram,  Isaac,  d.  Redding,  Conn.,  Sept.  13, 

1843,  aged  85 ;  buried  in  Lonetown  Cemetery. 
Barns,    Silas,   d.   West   Stockbridge,   Mass., 

Aug.  25,  184L,  aged  82;  a  pensioner.  He  m. 
Anna ,  who  d.  July  20,  1827,  aged  64. 

Barnes,  Zopher,  d.  Sept.  30,  1842,  at  Cam- 
den, N.  Y.,  aged  89. 

Barrett,  Jonathan,  b.  Groton,  Mass.;  d. 
Northborough,  Mass.,  Nov.  5,  1849,  aged  94; 
a  pensioner. 

Barrett,  Thomas,  b.  Newport,  R.  I. ;  d.  Bev- 
erly, Mass.,  April  19,  1846  (seventy-one  years 
after  the  alarm  from  Concord  and  Lexing- 
ton), aged  87;  a  pensioner.  He  m.,  1818,  Lydia 
Smith,  who  d.  April  26,  1840,  aged  74. 

Barkydt,  Jerome,  d.  July  15,  1849,  at  Sche- 
nectady, N.  Y.,  aged  85  y.,  8  mo. 

Bassett,  Abel,  d.  Adams,  N.  Y.,  Nov.,  1841, 
aged  83. 

Bates,  Ambrose,  d.   Cohasset,  Mass.,  April 

30,  1833.     He  m.,  1782,  Priscilla  ,  who 

d.  March  2,  1841,  aged  81;  he  kept  a  record 
of  his  campaigns;  a  pensioner. 

Bates,  Lemuel,  d.  Southampton,  Mass.,  Oct. 
26,  1842,  aged  87. 

Bates,  Thaddeus  (or  Theodore),  d.  Wey- 
mouth, Mass.,  Dec.  6,  1840,  aged  84;  a  pen- 
sioner. He  m.,  1784,  Harriett  Humphrey,  who 
d.  Jan.  6,  1841,  aged  80. 

Batchelder,  Deacon  Enoch,  d.  Upton,  Mass., 
Aug.  29,  1846,  aged  90  y.,  9  mo. ;  a  pensioner. 

He  m.  Jemima  ,  who  d.  Jan.  13,  1835, 

aged  76  y.,  9  mo. 

Beach,  Julius,  d.  Goshen,  Conn.,  Nov.  7,  1848, 
aged  83.  He  m.  Emma  Pratt,  who  d.  Jan.  1, 
1845 ;  had  eight  children. 


Mrs.  Amos  G.  Draper,  Editor, 

Kendall  Green,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Answers. 

1677.  Heugh. — In  the  records  of  Prince 
George  Parish  Church,  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  Clerk  of  Rock  Creek  Church,  is  found 
the  following: 

"  Andrew  Heugh  and  Sarah  Needham  were 
married  on  Monday,  the  eleventh  day  of  Octo- 
ber, Anno  Domini  1751,  by  Moses  Tabbe,  Cur- 
rate  of  this  Parrish."  Then  follows  a  list  of 
the  children,  giving  the  day  of  the  week  and 
hour  of  the  day.  The  names  and  dates,  only, 
are  copied :  Martha,  b.  Nov.  6,  1752 ;  Elizabeth, 
Oct.  27,  1754;  Sarah,  June  30,  1756;  Anna, 
June  26,  1758;  Margaret,  June  16,  1760. — Gen. 
Ed. 

1971.  Emerson — Ingalls. — For  a  partial  an- 
swer to  this  query,  I  would  refer  the  author 
to  Query  2429,  published  in  this  issue. — Gen. 
Ed. 

2168.  Edmtston. — The  names  Edmondson 
and  Edmiston  are  the  same  as  used  to  desig- 
nate a  family  which  settled  in  Augusta  Co., 
Va.  Although  Draper  spells  the  name  of  the 
most  prominent  member  of  the  family,  in  Rev. 
times,  Capt.  Wm.  Edmiston,  "  Edmondson " 
Summers,  in  his  History  of  Southwest  Vir- 
ginia, mentions  him  many  times ;  and  in  nearly 
all  instances  spells  his  name  "  Edmiston."  On 
page  749  of  his  history  he  gives  a  short  sketch 
of  his  life  under  the  heading  "  Capt.  Wm. 
Edmiston."  In  this  sketch  it  is  stated  that 
Capt.  Wm.  Edmiston  was  b.  in  Augusta  Co., 
Va.,  served  in  the  French-Indian  War  of  1754- 
63 ;  was  an  officer  of  militia  in  Fincastle  and 
Washington  Counties;  a  member  of  the 
County  Courts  of  those  counties;  was  Capt. 
of  a  company  on  the  expedition  into  S.  C.  in 
1780,  and  was  killed  at  the  head  of  his  com- 
pany at  the  battle  of  King's  Mountain.  On 
page  103  of  Summers'  History,  it  is  said  that 
several  persons  from  the  fort  were  in  the  bat- 
tle at  King's  Mountain,  among  whom  were  the 
eight  Edmistons  and  Wm.  Moore.  Several  of 
the  former  were  killed.  They  were  the  ances- 
tors of  the  Edmondsons  of  this  day.  The 
fort  referred  to  was  Fort  Edmiston,  in  what 
is  now  Washington  Co.,  Va. — H.  M.  William- 
son, Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticul- 
ture, Portland,  Ore. 


The  Gen.  Ed.  would  add  to  this  very  inter- 
esting account  that  there  was  a  Thomas  Ed- 
miston, who  was  b.  in  Cumberland  Co.,  Pa.,  in 
1760,  served  first  as  a  substitute  for  his  brother 
(no  name  given)  in  the  8th  Pa.  Regiment;  and 
later  for  himself  in  the  Pa.  militia.    He  went 
to  Greenbrier  Co.,  Va.,  shortly  after  the  Rev.,1 
and  lived  there  for  fifteen  years;  then  lived) 
five  years  in  Powell's  Valley,  Tenn.,  and  in 
1833  moved  to  Kentucky,  where  he  applied  for  j 
a  pension    (which  was  granted),  and   where 
he  d. — Gen.  Ed. 

2206.  Fowler — Weller. — This  is  an  error, 
and  should  be  Wells,  as  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  Dr.  Frank  F.  Dow,  429  Park 
Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. :  "  From  the  N.  E.  His- 
torical and  Genealogical  Register  for  the  year 
1857,  Vol.  II.,  page  252,  I  quote,  '  Stephen,  b. 
July  26,  1747,  m.  Rhoda  Wells.'  This  was 
sometimes  spelled  'Welles,'  but  never 
'Weller.'  The  father,  Stephen  Fowler,  who 
m.  (1)  Rhoda  Bancroft,  m.  (2)  Mary  Wells, 
evidently  of  the  same  family;  and  Stephen, 
Jr.,  named  one  of  his  sons,  Wells  Fowler. 
Her  name  is  also  given  in  the  church  record, 
at  Pittsfield,  as  Wells,  not  Weller."  We  thank 
Dr.  Dow  for  correcting  this  mistake,  and 
would  be  very  grateful  if  he  can  give  us  the 
parentage  of  this  Rhoda  (Wells)  Fowler.— 
Gen.  Ed. 

2284.    (3)    Wright— Knowlton.—  Benjamin 
Knowlton,  b.  Sept.  26,  1753,  in  New  Ipswich, 
N.  H.     Abigail  Wright,  b.  Nov.  10,  1744,  in 
Hollis,  N.  H.    The  above  couple  were  m.  Oct. 
18,  1776,  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Emerson  in  Hoi-  j 
lis,  N.  H.    To  them  were  born :  Abigail,  June  . 
23,  1777;  Charlotte,  Oct.  13,  1778;  Benjamin, 
Aug.  10,  1780;  Amos,  b.  Jan.   16,   1783;  and  j 
Lucy,  b.  Jan.  13,  1786.    Abigail  was  the  dau.  j 
of  Joshua  and  Abigail  (Richardson)  Wright,  j 
who  was  the  Capt.  of  the  Hollis    (N.  H.)  1 
Militia  Co.  in  1775,  and  previously.    His  chil- 
dren were:  Joshua,  b.  1740,  d.  in  French  and 
Indian  War  at  Crown  Point,  N.  Y. ;  Esther,  b.  j 
1742,  m.  J.  Shed,  of  Pepperell,  Mass.,  a  Rev.  j 
soldier;  Abigail,  b.  1744,  m.  Benjamin  Knowl- 
ton, a  Rev.  soldier;  Abija,  b.  1746,  m.  Lydia 
Cummings,  and  served  in  the  Rev. ;  Lemuel,  b. 
1748,  d.  y. ;  Ruth,  b.  1751,  m.  Ebenezer  Jaquith, 
a  Rev.  soldier;  Lemuel,  b.  1752,  a  Rev.  soldier,  , 
m.  Mary  Johnson;  Uriah,  b.  I754»  a  Rev.  sol-  j 
dier,  m.  Eunice  Jewett;  Timothy,  b.  1756,  d.  y.;  ' 
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ibbel,  b.   1759,   m.   Henry    (brother  of   Ben- 
imin)   Knowlton,  a  Rev.  soldier;  Susannah, 
761,  m.  Wm.  Wood,  an  Ensign  in  the  Rev. ; 
id  Sarah,  b.  1763,  who  m.  Eliphalet  Brown, 
Rev.    soldier.      A    truly    patriotic    family! 
)shua  Wright  was  the  largest  taxpayer   in 
ollis,  N.  H.,  in  1775,  and  was  a  descendant 
f  John  Wright,  b.  in  1601,  and  one  of  the  first 
ttlers  of  Woburn,  Mass. — Mrs.  George  Geb- 
wt,  1121  Montgomery  St.,  Knoxville,  Iowa. 
2288.  Dayfoot.— Michael  Dayfoot,   who   m. 
atience  Carpenter,  and  lived  in  Bristol,  Vt., 
as  probably  the  father  of  Rachel  Dayfoot, 
:  Bristol,  Vt.     Patience  had  a  sister,  Rachel, 
id  her  father  was  a  Rev.  soldier.     Michael's 
ther  spelled  his  name  De  Foe. — Miss  Carrie 
Deavitt,  Montpelier,  Vt. 
2294.  Lee— Ford. — It  is  quite  probable  that 
e  parents  of  Mary  Lee,  who  m.  Jacob  Ford, 
ere  Thomas  Lee  (a  Rev.  soldier  from  Vt.), 
id  his  wife,  Sarah  Vary.     Thomas  Lee  was 
Dec.  5,  1734,  m.  Sarah  Vary,  Sept.  22,  1757, 
d  d.  Oct.  8,  181 1.    His  widow  d.  April  24, 
11.    Their  children  were:  Mary,  b.  Sept.  22, 
58;  Betty,  b.  1762;  Asahel,  b.  1764;  Sarah, 
1766;  Hannah,  b.  1768,  m.  Zebulon  Moses 
1787,  and  d.  in  i860;  Susanna,  b.  1770;  and 
lomas,  b.   1773.— Miss  Jennie  B.  Sizer,  394 
>rest  Ave.,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 
2331.  Everton. — There  is  no  mention  of  a 
m.  Everton  in  the  N.  C.  Archives;  nor  is 
ere  any  Rev.  service  for  Thomas.     He  is 
rationed,  however,  in  Vol.  IV,  p.  516,  as  a 
ror  in  Chowan  Co.  in  1739,  and  also  on  pp. 
<6  and  1250,  mention  is  made  of  a  land  grant 
him  of  200  acres  in  Craven  Co.  in  1749,  the 
tent  for  which  was  granted  in  175 1.    In  Vol. 
£H»  P-  352,  mention  is  made  of  a  Daniel 
rerton,  who  in  1754  was  in  Capt.  Wm.  Aber- 
)mbie's  Co.  of  militia;  and  in  Vol.  XVII,  p. 
j  3,  Edward  Everton  received  pay  as  a  private 
the  N.  C.  Cont.  Line.— Gen.  Ed. 
2333.  Harris. — See  answer  to  231 1,  Harris, 
en  in  March  number.    Evidently  the  West 
Jirris,  who  performed  the  service,  was  the 
fther,  and  not  the  father,  of  Arthur  Harris, 
0  was  b.  in  1758. — Gen.  Ed. 
2335-  Green. — William  Green  was  a  captain 
militia,  and  Oct.  22,  1775,  the  Council  re- 
ved,  "That  Samuel  Ashe,  Esq.,  pay  into  the 
rids  of  Thomas  Eaton,  Esq.,  for  the  use  of 
pt.  Wm.  Green,  120  pounds  to  be  applied 
the  enlisting  of  regular  soldiers,   and  be 
awed  in  his  accounts  with  the  public"  (N. 
Arch.,  Vol.  X,  p.  293).     In  Vol.  XXII,  p. 
o,  mention  is  made  of  him  and  his  twenty 
rn  "going  out  on  the  scout  as  a  protection 
"  the  frontiers  in  Rowan  and  Anson  Coun- 
1    In  Vol.  XIII,  p.  474,  it  speaks  of  him  as 
aptain  from  Sept.,  1775,  to  1778.    Another 
|lliam  Green,  probably  his  son,  is  mentioned 
"Vol.  XVI,  pp.  1062  and  1067,  as  a  private 
the  N.  C.  Cont.  Line.    He  was  a  pensioner, 
ere  are  a  number  of  other  references  to 
eh  of  them  in  the  Archives,  which  can  be 
sit  to  E.  G.  L.  A.  on  request  for  the  cost  of 
tymg.—Gen.  Ed. 

342.  Engle.— Michael  Engle,  a  Rev.  soldier 
*  m  Morris  Co.,  N.  J.,  was  a  pensioner.  His 
v  e's  name  is  not  given  in  his  application,  and 
s   evidently  did  not  survive  him.     No  men- 


tion is  made  of  a  dau.,  Katherine,  and  im- 
mediately after  Michael's  death  another  per 
son  files  an  application  as  the  only  surviving 
child  of  Michael  Engle.  It  is  probable,  there- 
fore, that  Katherine  belonged  to  that  branch 
of  the  Engle  family  who  settled  in  or  near 
Berkeley  Springs,  W.  Va.,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century. — Gen.  Ed. 

2346.  Creamer. — Jacob  (Jr.),  who  was  pen- 
sioned by  the  Act  of  1818,  and  d.  May  13,  1832, 
was  not  Ensign  nor  Capt.,  but  Private— at 
least  that  was  all  that  he  claimed  in  his  ap- 
plication for  pension  (S.  F.  35868).  He  was 
living  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  in  1820,  although 
he  served  from  Pa.  in  the  Rev.,  and  had  a 
wife,  Sarah  (42  in  1820),  and  four  children, 
Maria  D.,  14  years;  John  B.,  12  years;  Anna 
Louise,  n  years,  and  Catherne  M.,  7  years. 
Jacob  was  b.  ab.  1762,  and  in  1820  kept  a  cigar 
store  in  Wilmington. — Gen.  Ed. 

2395-  Campbell. — Janet  (often  used  inter- 
changeably with  Jane)  Campbell  was  the  dau. 
of  Robert  Campbell,  a  Rev.  soldier  from  N.  J., 
whose  widow,  Mary  (1756-1832),  obtained  a 
pension  in  1831  while  living  in  Northumber- 
land Co.,  Pa..— Gen.  Ed. 

2397.  (2)  Bullejant. — A  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  French  soldiers  who  served  in  the 
Rev.  fails  to  discover  the  name  of  Bullejant 
under  any  spelling  the  Gen.  Ed.  could  think 
of.  Evidently  it  is  an  attempt  to  anglicize  it. 
Cannot  B.  L.  P.  suggest  some  other  spelling? 
— Gen.  Ed. 

Corrections. 

In  Query  2107,  George  J.  Webster  should 
read  George  Webster,  Jr.,  and  Harriett  was  m. 
(not  d.)  in  Morgan,  Ohio,  and  d.  in  Saybrook, 
Ohio. 

In  the  record  of  Gen.  Jacob  Morris,  p.  227, 
October  number  of  the  American  Monthly 
Magazine,'  it  states  that  Sarah  m.  (1)  Isaac 
Baker  and  (2)  Peter  Kean.  She  m.  (1)  Peter 
Kean  and  (2)  Looe  (or  Love)  Baker.  At  the 
end  of  the  same  paragraph,  the  children  of 
Wm.  A.  P.  Morris  should  be :  Howard,  Arthur 
Breese,  Charles  Marcius,  and  Julia  Sophia. 
Mrs.  Gale,  who  supplied  the  previous  informa- 
tion, and  also  the  corrections,  writes  that  in 
the  Chapter  to  which  she  belongs  they  have 
started  keeping  a  record  of  "  Chapter  chil- 
dren," as  a  help  to  those  who  now  are  indiffer- 
ent to  their  ancestry,  but  later  on  will  wish 
they  knew. 

Full  particulars  will  be  sent  to  any  others 
desiring  to  do  the  same  by  Mrs.  J.  S.  Gale, 
Registrar,  Centennial  State  Chapter,  1104  Sixth 
St.,  Greeley,  Colo. 

Note. 

Any  descendant  of  the  Chamberlain  family 
who  wishes  to  obtain  a  record  of  the  first  four 
generations  of  the  Henry  Chamberlain,  of 
Hingham  branch,  or  of  the  first  four  genera- 
tion of  the  Wm.,  of  Billerica  branch,  can  ad- 
dress Mrs.  S.  A.  Caswell,  R.  R.  No.  1,  Jef- 
ferson, Mass.  The  price  of  the  first  is  75  cents 
and  postage;  of  the  second,  $1  and  postage. 

Owing  to  the  unusual  demand  on  the  space 
of  the  American  Monthly  Magazine,  a  num- 
ber of  queries  still  remain  in  the  possession 
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of  the  Gen.  Ed.  Queries  are  printed  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  received,  and  are  care- 
fully filed  according  to  date  of  receipt  as  soon 
as  received.  No  one  regrets  the  situation 
more  than  the  Gen.  Ed.,  and  she  asks  all  con- 
tributors to  possess  a  little  patience. 

Queries. 

2387.  Lee— Barnes.— Ancestry  desired  of 
Trecie  Lee  who  m.  Jethro  Barnes.  The  Lee 
family  moved  from  Williamsburg,  Va.,  before 
1784  to  White  Oak  Swamp,  Edgecombe  Co., 
N.  C.  According  to  tradition,  Trecie  Lee  was 
closely  related  to  Richard  Henry  Lee.  If  so, 
where  can  I  find  proof  of  same? 

(2)  Barnes.— Were  Jacob,  Jethro,  or  Demp- 
sey  Barnes  in  the  Rev.?  They  were  sons  of 
Joseph  and  Elizabeth  Barnes.  Joseph  Barnes 
d.  in  1751  in  N.  G— /.  E.  T. 

2388.  Coles.— Capt.  Wm.  Temple  Coles,  of 
Salisbury,  N.  C,  4th  Regiment  during  the  Rev., 
had  a  dau.  who  m.  a  Cunningham.  Would  like 
address  of  any  descendant  of  the  family.— 
Mrs.  Clara  K.  Woolf,  405  Moss  Ave.,  Peoria, 

2389.  Hardwick.—  Wanted,  ancestry  and 
dates  of  birth,  marriage,  and  death  of  William 
Hardwick,  who  probably  came  from  Va.,  but 
who  served  with  the  S.  C.  troops  during  the 
Rev.,  and  whose  will  was  probated  in  Greene 
Co.,  Ga.,  in  1801.  What  relation  is  he  to  the 
Wm.  Hardwick  who  m.  Margaret  Pope,  the 
great  aunt  of  Washington? 

(2)  Parker.— Wanted,  ancestry  and  full 
name  of  Miss  Parker,  who  m.  Wm.  Hardwick, 
mentioned  above.    Her  father  was  a  physician. 

(3)  Venable.— Wanted,  ancestry  and  date  of 
birth  and  marrage  of  Susan  Venable,  who  m. 
Garland  Hardwick,  son  of  the  above  Wm. 
Hardwick. 

(4)  Montgomery.— Would  like  ancestry  of 
James  Montgomery,  of  Carolina,  who  served 
with  the  Georgia  troops  during  the  Rev. 
Also  dates  of  birth,  marriage,  and  death.  His 
children  were:  Hugh,  John,  James,  and  Mrs. 
McClain  by  his  (1)  marriage;  and  Wm.,  Jane, 
Eleanor,  Sally,  and  Margaret  by  the  (2)  wife. 

(5)  Barclay.— Wanted,  ancestry  of  Mar- 
garet Barclay,  who  was  b.  Feb.  8,  1768,  m. 
Hugh  Montgomery  mentioned  above,  and  d. 
July  28,  1848,  at  Alpine,  Ga. 

(6)  Tucker.— Ancestry  desired  of  Wm. 
Tucker,  b.  Albemarle  Co.,  Va.,  Nov.  21,  1768, 
m.  Nancy  Grider  in  1789,  and  d.  in  Burke  Co., 
N.  C,  Dec.  10,  1808.  His  brothers  were: 
George,  David,  John,  and  he  had  a  sister, 
Elizabeth,  who  m.  a  Hartley.—/.  H.  H. 

2390.  Austin—  Perkins.— Zebulon  Perkins, 
h.  S.  Kingston,  R.  I.,  Dec  6,  1787,  moved  to 
Onskany,  N.  Y.,  ab.  1807,  and  m.,  in  1810,  Har- 
riet Austin,  whose  ancestry  is  desired.  The 
only  clue  I  have  is  the  names  of  three  sons : 
James  Austin  Perkins,  b.  1814;  Charles  Aus- 
tin Perkins,  b.  1818;  and  Jesse  Austin  Per- 
kins, b.  1823.  She  was  b.  in  1788  and  d.  in 
1859.—^.  S.  IV. 

2391.  Morgan.— Information  desired  of  Ben- 
jamin Morgan,  who  m.  Lucy  Dunham,  and 
served  in  the  Rev.  War.     Also  dates  of  his 


birth,  death,  and  places  of  both,  and  ancest 
on  both  sides.  Was  his  mother  Lydia  Roger 
— L.  E.  P. 

2392.  Butler.— Austin  Butler,  b.  March  : 
1794,  in  Mass.,  m.  Jemima  Butler,  and  in  18 
was  a  resident  of  Hester,  Tompkins  Co.,  N. 
He  was  a  Morman  preacher  and  moved  we: 
ward  to  Dayton,  Ohio,  where  he  d.  in  1839.  I 
had :  Alfred,  Hannah,  Rhoda,  Winslow,  Almii 
Anna,  Joseph,  Mary.  Uriah  Butler  was  t 
father  of  either  Austin  or  Jemima  Butl< 
Can  anyone  tell  me  which  ? — R.  H.  B. 

2393.  Worcester — Hopkins. — Leonard  Wc 
cester  (b.  Hollis,  N.  H.,  Jan.  1,  1767,  m.  Nc 
1,  1793,  Elizabeth  Hopkins  (1772-1818),  da! 
of  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins,  D.D.,  of  Hadk| 
Mass.  Did  he  serve  in  the  Rev.  in  any  cap; 
city?— A.  R. 

2394.  Spafford — Andross. — Bradstreet  Spa! 
ford  was  b.  in  Charlestown,  N.  H.,  Sept.  j 
1731 ;  was  the  second  son  of  Capt.  John  ai| 
Hannah  (Tyler)  Spafford;  in  Oct.,  1752,  j 
Mary  Page,  and  had  eleven  children:  Prl 
dence,  b.  1753;  John,  b.  1755;  Eunice,  b,  1751 
Asa,  b.  1759;  Nathan,  b.  1761,  m.  Hannah  Ba 
nett;  Phineas,  b.  1763,  d.  y;  Mary,  b.  176 
Damaris,  b.  1767;  Eunice,  b.  1769,  d.  177 
Sheloma,  b.  1772;  and  Bradstreet,  b.  1773,  wl 
m.  Patience  Mann  (?).  He  was  a  Capt. 
the  Rev.  and  afterwards,  with  his  sons,  N 
than  and  Asa,  was  among  the  first  settlers 
Halifax,  Vt.  His  grandchild,  Bradstreet  Spai 
ford  Andross,  m.  Mary  Kimball.  Which  j 
the  daughters  of  Capt.  Spafford  was  r. 
father?— B.  M.  M. 

2395.  Campbell. — My  great  grandmoth 
was  Jane  Campbell,  of  N.  J.,  and  was  the  rigj 
age  to  have  been  the  daughter  of  a  Rev.  sc| 
dier.  Can  anyone  give  me  the  name  of  h 
parents  ?— G.  M.  K. 

2396.  Brown — Hawkins. — Hannah  Brow 
b.  Vt.  (probably  Castleton)  in  1752,  m.  Ga 
lord  Hawkins,  Oct.,  1779,  and  d.  in  181! 
Wanted,  names  of  her  parents,  with  all  gene! 
logical  data,  and  Rev.  service,  if  any.— il 
L.  H. 

2397.  Graves. — Wanted,  official  proof  \ 
service  of  Richard  Crenshaw  Graves,  of  V;| 
in  the  Rev. 

(2)  Bullejant. — Furnell  Bullejant  is  sal 
to  have  come  over  with  Lafayette  and  serv<| 
under  him  during  the  Rev.  Official  proof  d| 
sired.— B.  L.  P. 

2398.  Geiselman. — Genealogy  of  the  Geist; 
man  family  that  settled  in  York  and  Adar, 
Co.,  Pa.,  desired. 

(2)  Walter. — According  to  Pa.  Archive! 
Fifth  Series,  Vol.  VI,  p.  423,  John  Wait: 
was  a  private  in  Capt.  Thomas  Askey's  Cq 
Sixth  Battalion,  Cumberland  Co.,  Pa.,  Militii 
under  Col.  James  Dunlap,  in  1781.  Wante) 
name  of  wife  of  John  Walter. — E.  L.  B. 

2399.  Taylor. — John  Taylor  m.  twice  at 
had  eleven  sons  and  one  dau.,  Susanna,  wl! 
moved  from  Va.  to  Eastern  Ohio.  Wante 
official  proof  of  Rev.  service,  if  any,  of  Jol 
Taylor. 

(2)  Hupp. — John  Hupp  had  two  sor 
George  and  Henry,  of  Va.  Did  John  Huj 
serve  in  the  Rev.? — E.  W.  M. 


Mrs.  Margaret  Gibson  Martin  entered  into 
rest  at  her  home,  West  Middlesex,  Mercer 
County,  Pa.,  July  17,  191 1,  aged  eighty-nine 
years.  Mrs.  Martin  was  a  member  of  the 
Washington  County  Chapter,  Washington, 
Pa.,  and  was  a  Real  Daughter.  Her  father, 
Gideon  Gibson,  was  a  frontier  ranger,  from 
Bedford  County,  and  served  at  Moore's  Fort 
under  Captain  Moore,  guarding  the  frontier 
from  Indians  in  1779-80-81.  Mrs.  Martin  was 
a  woman  of  strong  character  and  greatly  be- 
loved in  the  community. 

Mrs.  Benjamin  F.  Quackinbush,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  Nora 
Caesarea  Chapter,  Newark,  N.  J.,  died  Oc- 
tober 9,  191 1. 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Tucker,  who  before  her  mar- 
riage was  Mary  Ann  Spear,  of  the  old  New 
Jersey  family  of  Spears,  a  member  of  Nora 
Caesarea  Chapter,  Newark,  died  December 
21,  1911. 

Mrs.  Helen  Nash,  member  of  the  Old 
South  Chapter,  Boston,  passed  away  Decem- 
ber 28,  191 1. 

Mrs.  Helen  Roach,  member  of  the  Eunice 
Baldwin  Chapter,  Hillsboro,  N.  H.,  passed 
away  December  23,  191 1.  Mrs.  Roach  leaves 
a  husband  and  little  son  and  an  unusually 
large  circle  of  friends.  Always  bright  and 
cheerful,  she  was  universally  beloved.  She 
was  a  member  of  the  Woman's  Club,  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  and 
the  Congregational  Church. 

On  January  5,  1912,  Mrs.  Alma  C.  Well- 
man,  member  of  Eunice  Baldwin  Chapter,  en- 
tered into  rest  after  a  short  illness.  For  many 
years  she  was  an  invalid,  but  kept  an  active 
interest  in  affairs  and  worked  beyond  her 
strength.  She  belonged  to  several  societies 
and  at  one  time  was  Secretary  of  Eunice 
Baldwin  Chapter. 

The  Lynchburg  Chapter'  (Lynchburg,  Vir- 
ginia) records  the  death  of  Mrs.  Marian 
Fontaine  Cabell  Tyree.  Resolutions  have 
been  passed  by  the  Chapter  commemorating 
Mrs.  Tyree's  helpfulness,  especially  during  the 
war,  when  she  was  distinguished  for  her  work 
of  mitigating  the  suffering  of  the  soldiers  and 
for  her  hospitality  to  all  during  those  years 
of  suspense  and  trial. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Leake  Williams,  Member-at- 
Large,  and  mother  of  Mrs.  Andrew  Rose, 
State  Historian  of  Texas,  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  died  at  Texarkana, 
Texas,  January  31,  1912.  Mrs.  Williams  be- 
longed to  an  old  Southern  family  and  was  a 
woman  of  rare  charm  and  ability. 

Mrs.  Lydia  Armine  Whitten  Bridges,  a 
charter  member  of  Rebecca  Emery  Chapter, 


of  Biddeford,  Maine,  went  from  us  to  the 
"  Great  Beyond  "  on  the  30th  day  of  October, 
191 1,  after  an  illness  of  little  more  than  a 
week.  Mrs.  Bridges  was  born  in  Parsons- 
field,  Maine,  the  daughter  of  Charles  Whitten 
and  Sarah  (Hill)  Whitten,  her  family,  on 
both  sides  of  the  house,  being  of  Revolution- 
ary stock.  She  came  to  Biddeford  when  she 
was  a  young  woman  and  here  was  married. 
Her  nature  was  of  the  rare  sort,  and  she 
brought  to  the  Chapter  a  sisterly  sympathy,  a 
gentle  courtesy,  a  ready  support  and  a  beauti- 
ful enthusiasm  that  made  her  presence  help- 
fully felt. 

Mrs.  Anna  Green  Loveland,  of  Lake  Dun- 
more  Chapter,  Brandon,  Vt,  passed  to  the 
life  beyond  January  3,  1912,  at  the  age  of 
eighty  years.  Her  bright  intellect  was  ever 
ready  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  Chap- 
ter, and  we  miss  her  gentle  presence  from 
among  us. 

Mrs.  Francis  Heinen  Jaenke,  the  young- 
est member  of  Prairie  Mamou  Chapter,  Jen- 
nings, La.,  passed  to  life  eternal  on  February 
22y  1912,  and  it  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  be- 
reavement that  the  Chapter  reports  her  loss. 

Died  at  Robinwood  Hospital,  Toledo,  Ohio, 
January  6,  191 2,  Helen  Genevieve  Doyle 
Pratt',  wife  of  Judge  John  S.  Pratt,  and 
youngest  daughter  of  Judge  and  Mrs.  John 
H.  Doyle.  Her  clothing  ignited  from  an  open 
grate  fire  and  she  lived  only  a  few  hours, 
dying  from  her  injuries.  Besides  her  husband 
she  left  a  little  daughter.  She  was  a  charter 
member  of  the  Toledo  Chapter,  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution.  She  had  a  charm- 
ing personality  and  will  long  be  missed  by  a 
large  circle  of  friends. 

Miss  Irene  Gleason,  of  Brattleboro  Chap- 
ter, D.  A.  R.,  passed  away  January  5,  1912. 
Miss  Gleason's  membership  in  the  Chapter 
dates  from  June  5,  1906. 

Mrs.  Eloise  MacArthur,  Regent  of  the  La 
Crosse  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  LaCrosse,  Wis.,  died 
November  7,  191 1.  A  faithful  member  and 
officer,  her  loss  is  deeply  felt,  and  her  place 
cannot  easily  be  filled. 

Mrs.  Levi  Rinehart  Doty  (Harriett  Liv- 
ingston Butler)  passed  away  January  3,  1912, 
at  her  home  in  Chicago,  111.  The  Columbus 
Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  regard  Mrs.  Doty's  death 
as  a  heavy  loss,  as  she  was  most  faithful  and 
energetic  in  the  interests  of  the  organization. 

Mrs.  Edgar  B.  Blanton,  Vice-Regent  of 
Rebecca  Crockett  Chapter,  Gainesville,  Texas, 
died  at  her  home,  December  14,  191 1.  Why 
are  the  noblest  and  the  best  beloved  so  soon 
called  to  the  great  beyond? 


State  Conferences 


Vermont 


With  the  largest  attendance  ever  re- 
corded in  the  annals  of  the  Vermont 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
the  twelfth  conference  was  held  in  Rut- 
land, October  19  and  20.  Ann  Story  was 
the  hostess  Chapter  and  was  fortunate,  in- 
deed, to  have  both  Mrs.  Scott  and  Gov- 
ernor Mead  accept  invitations  to  be  pres- 
ent. 

The  conference  opened  with  Mrs.  Clay- 
ton Nelson  North,  State  Regent,  in  the 
chair.  The  first  session  was  taken  up  with 
the  annual  reports  of  the  State  officers  and 
with  a  short  address  by  Mrs.  Emily  P.  S. 
Moor,  Vice-President  General  and  a  mem- 
ber of  Ann  Story  Chapter. 

The  secretary  reported  1,350  members 
in  twenty-seven  Chapters,  an  increase  of 
over  one  hundred  members  and  of  one 
Chapter  within  the  year. 

At  five  o'clock  the  meeting  adjourned 
and  tea  and  sandwiches  were  served  in  the 
parlors  of  the  church,  at  which  time  Mrs. 
Scott  was  informally  welcomed  to  Rut- 
land. 

In  the  evening  a  formal  welcome  was 
extended  to  our  President  General  at  a  re- 
ception given  by  the  Chapter  at  the  beauti- 
ful home  of  the  Vice-Regent,  Mrs.  George 
T.  Chaffee. 

In  the  receiving  line,  beside  the  hostess, 
were  Mrs.  Scott,  Mrs.  Mead,  the  wife  of 
the  Governor;  Mrs.  Moor,  Mrs.  North 
and  Mrs.  Caverly,  Regent  of  Ann  Story 
Chapter.  Music  was  furnished  by  an  or- 
chestra and  Mrs.  Scott  spoke  in  her  usual 
happy  manner. 


Friday  morning  the  Governor,  escorted 
by  the  Boy  Scouts,  was  present  and  de- 
livered a  short  address  upon  the  early  set- 
tlement of  the  town  by  his  ancestors. 

He  was  followed  by  Mrs.  Scott,  who 
pleaded  for  the  support  of  the  magazine. 
She  also  referred  to  the  debt  on  Continen- 
tal Hall  and  explained  the  plan  for  liqui- 
dating the  same  by  the  sale  of  certificates. 

At  the  close  of  the  morning  session  an 
automobile  ride  was  taken  to  visit  the  loca- 
tion of  the  early  home  of  the  Meads,  in 
order  to  partake  of  water  from  the  old 
well,  and  then  the  different  markers  erected 
by  Ann  Story  Chapter  were  visited. 

A  committee  received  the  delegates  at 
the  room  of  the  Chapter  in  Memorial 
Hall,  where  is  a  tablet  inscribed  with  the 
names  of  the  Revolutionary  soldiers  buried 
in  the  old  town  of  Rutland. 

The  nominees  of  the  conference  for  the 
offices  of  Regent  and  Vice-Regent  will  be 
elected  at  the  coming  Congress. 

The  "  Vermont  Book  of  Remembrance," 
to  be  presented  to  the  National  Society  at 
the  next  Congress,  was  opened  by  the  in- 
sertion of  the  names  of  Mrs.  Stranahan, 
Mrs.  Estey  and  Mrs.  Moor,  for  which 
money  had  been  previously  raised.  Fifty 
dollars  was  voted  to  add  the  name  of  Mrs. 
Jesse  Burdette,  first  State  Regent  of  Ver- 
mont. 

All  the  States  are  invited  to  use  this 
book  in  donating  money  to  Continental 
Hall  at  the  next  congress. 

Mabel  Tuttle  Caverly, 

State  Historian. 


Wisconsin 


The  fifteenth  annual  conference  of  the 
Wisconsin  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  was  entertained  by  the  Kenosha 
Chapter,  October  30-November  1.  The 
meetings  were  presided  over  by  the  State 
Regent,  Mrs.  Edwin  Van  Ostrand,  Antigo, 
and  all  the  other  State  officers  were  present. 
The  evening  session,  October  30,  was  given 


over  to  music  and  the  reports  of  the  State 
officers.  The  treasurer's  report  showed  the 
receipts  of  the  year  to  be  $528.92,  the  ex- 
penditures $347.49,  the  balance  $181.43. 
The  Regent  in  her  report  spoke  strongly 
and  appreciatively  of  the  work  of  Mrs. 
Ogden  H.  Tethers,  retiring  State  Regent, 
and  noted  that  she  had  devoted  the  pro- 
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cceds  of  the  sale  of  the  State  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution  song,  "  The  Star 
of  Wisconsin,"  to  the  furnishing  of  the  re- 
tiring room  in  the  rear  of  the  stage-box 
reserved  by  Wisconsin  Daughters.  The  re- 
port was  strong  and  inspiring,  both  the 
national  and  State  work  being  forcefully 
presented.  One  new  Chapter,  the  Ellen 
Hayes  Peck,  of  Sheboygan,  with  twenty 
members,  was  welcomed. 

At  the  morning  session,  October  31,  the 
Block  Certificate  plan  of  freeing  Conti- 
nental Hall  from  indebtedness  was  pre- 
ented  by  Mrs.  John  P.  Hume,  State  Vice- 
Regent,  Marshfield.    The  conference  voted 

0  endorse  the  plan  and  members  were  in- 
structed to  place  orders  with  the  Secretary. 
The  State  Chairman  of  Patriotic  Educa- 
tion Committee,  Mrs.  Crane,  Oshkosh, 
presented  one  of  the  most  interesting  papers 
If  the  conference.  Mrs.  Thos.  Spence, 
Milwaukee,  State  Chairman  of  American 
Monthly  Committee,  made  a  strong  plea 
[or  better  support  of  the  magazine. 

The  reports  of  the  Chapter  Regents 
howed  increased  membership  and  activity, 
specially  along  patriotic  and  civic  lines. 
jrhe  State  membership  is  now  1,391,  an 
pcrease  of  77  during  the  year. 

1  The  afternoon  session  had  a  pleasant 
Opening  when  the  Daughters  of  the  G. 
i.  R.,  Kenosha,  presented  the  conference 
rith  a  beautiful  bouquet  of  chrysanthe- 
mms.  Mrs.  Ferguson,  Milwaukee, 
Chairman  of  Welfare  of  Women  and  Chil- 
ren  Committee,  outlined  subjects  which 
le  Chapters  could  profitably  consider, 
liss  Tate,  Milwaukee,  by  request,  ad- 
ressed  the  conference  on  the  subject  of 
Preventive  Measures  Against  Tubercu- 
sis,"  the  country  sanitariums  and  munici- 
1  visiting  nurses  being  her  special  pleas. 

Irs.  Crosby,   Racine,  Chairman  of  Con- 
rvation  Committee,  pleaded  for  conserva- 


tion of  all  natural  beauty,  tree  and  high- 
way, and  all  spots  of  historic  interest.  A 
resolution  recommending  care  of  old  cem- 
eteries was  adopted. 

The  report  of  Mrs.  John  Joys,  Milwau- 
kee, State  Director  C.  R.,  was  read  by 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Simermann,  Milwaukee.  Mrs. 
Sweet,  Fond  du  Lac,  State  Director  C. 
A.  R.,  deplored  the  lack  of  strong  interest 
in  children's  patriotic  societies.  Three  so- 
cieties reported  through  their  Presidents — 
Milwaukee,  Fond  du  Lac  and  Lake  Mills. 

Tuesday  evening  a  beautiful  Hallowe'en 
reception  was  tendered  the  conference  at 
Pennoyer  Sanitarium. 

The  Credential  Committee's  report, 
Wednesday  morning  session,  showed  an  at- 
tendance of  80  Daughters,  exclusive  of 
Kenosha. 

Three  reports  of  the  congress  were  pre- 
sented: Business,  Mrs.  Edw.  Ferguson, 
Milwaukee;  Social,  Mrs.  Carroll  Towne, 
Milwaukee;  Stories,  Mrs.  Trottman,  Mil- 
waukee. Each  phase  of  the  congress  was 
so  well  presented  that  many  Daughters 
were  inspired  with  the  wish  to  attend  the 
coming  year. 

Mrs.  Grainger,  a  Real  Daughter,  resi- 
dent of  Waterloo,  Wis.,  but  a  member  of 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Chapter,  presented 
Wisconsin  Daughters  a  Book  of  Honor 
in  which  to  record  individual  contributions 
to  the  Continental  Hall  Fund,  she  herself 
making  the  first  gift,  $25. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  the  conference 
was  served  with  an  elaborate  luncheon  ten- 
dered by  the  Kenosha  Chapter,  after  which 
automobiles  came  to  take  the  visiting 
Daughters  about  the  beautiful  city. 

The  nominees  of  the  conference  for  the 
ensuing  year  will  be  elected  at  the  coming 
congress. 

Carrie  J.  Smith, 
State  Secretary. 


Maryland 


The  seventh  annual  State  conference  of 
e  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 

Maryland  was  held  on  Thursday,  No- 

mber  16,  at  the  Emerson  Hotel,  in  Balti- 

are.     At    10.30   a.m.    the   meeting   was 

'lied  to  order  by  Mrs.  J.  Pembroke  Thorn, 

te  Regent.  Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev. 
|r.  Huckle.    The  welcome  to  the  delegates 


was  extended  by  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Bassett, 
Historian  General  of  the  National  Society, 
and  the  response  was  made  by  Mrs.  Samuel 
N.  Barker,  Regent  of  the  Pulaski  Legion 
Chapter,  of  Chevy  Chase.  Then  followed 
the  reading  of  the  minutes,  reports  of  State 
Regent  Mrs.  Thorn,  of  Recording  Secre- 
tary Mrs.  Ridout,  of  Corresponding  Secre- 
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tary  Mrs.  Tyson,  of  Historian  Mrs.  Crox- 
all,  reports  of  standing  committees  and  of 
other  Chapters.  Several  important  projects 
for  the  coming  year  were  discussed,  proba- 
bly the  most  important  being  the  erection 
of  a  statue  of  George  Washington  in  the 
State  House  at  Annapolis,  in  front  of  the 
window  where  "  the  Father  of  his  Coun- 
try "  resigned  his  commission  as  command- 
er-in-chief of  the  Continental  Army. 

The  selection  of  a  State  pin  was  also 
discussed;  also  the  raising  of  $1,000  to  pay 
off  the  debt  on  the  Maryland  room  in  Con- 
tinental Hall,  Washington. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  the  use  of 
the  roof-garden  of  the  Emerson  Hotel  by 
the  Children's  Playground  Association. 
This  was  offered  by  Manager  W.  H. 
Barse  through  Mrs.  Patton,  of  the  Mar- 
garet Brent  Chapter.  A  special  report  was 
made  by  Mrs.  Croxall  on  the  Braddock 
Trail  and  on  Hungerford  Tavern. 

A  committee  of  Daughters  will  visit  the 
Legislature  this  winter  requesting  an  ap- 
propriation for  the  erection  of  the  proposed 
statue  to  Washington  in  the  Senate  cham- 
ber. A  plan  is  to  be  laid  before  the  Mary- 
land Chapters  which  it  is  hoped  will  pay 
off  the  debt  of  $1,000  on  the  Maryland 
room,  which  was  furnished  at  the  expense 
of  the  State  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution.  In  this  room  one  of  the  most 
interesting  articles  is  a  magnificent  historic 
picture  of  the  "  Burning  of  the  Peggy 
Stewart."  The  conference  was  composed 
of  the  Regents  of  the  fourteen  Chapters  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
in  Maryland,  two  delegates  and  three  al- 


ternates from  each  Chapter,  and  visiting  ; 
members. 

In  many  respects  it  was  one  of  the  most  j 
successful  in  the  history  of  the  Maryland 
Society. 

The  large  number  of  delegates,  the  con-  i 
stantly  growing  membership,  as  well  as  the 
notable  increase  in  the  number  of  Chapters, 
and  the  genuine  enthusiasm  exhibited  over 
the  re-election  of  Mrs.  J.  Pembroke  Thom 
as  State  Regent,  made  the  occasion  a  note- 
worthy one.    Mrs.  Thom  was  re-elected  by ! 
acclamation,  and  her  choice  was  the  most 
pleasant  duty  the  Daughters  had  to  per- 
form.    She  has  served  over  fourteen  years! 
as  State  Regent,  with  the  greatest  execu- 
tive ability,  and  represented  the  society  at! 
home  and  abroad  with  rare  judgment  andi 
tact.     She  has  endeared  herself  to  all,  as  I 
was  specially  evidenced  on  this  occasion.! 
In  her  annual  address  Mrs.  Thom  stated 
that  the  organization  is  rapidly  growing, 
three  new  Chapters,  one  in  Baltimore  andj 
one  in  Chevy  Chase,  having  been  organized 
in  the  State  during  the  year. 

Besides  Mrs.  Thom,  the  only  other  i 
officer  re-elected  was  Mrs.  Weems  Ridout,i 
of  Annapolis,  as  Recording  Secretary. 

The  State  officers  of  the  Maryland! 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution; 
are:  State  Regent,  Mrs.  J.  Pembroke! 
Thom;  Vice- Regent,  Mrs.  Robert  G.| 
Hogan;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Matthew  Clarkej 
Fenton;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Mrs.! 
Frank  Markell;  State  Historian,  Mrs,, 
James  Mercer  Garnett. 

Mrs.  James  Mercer  Garnett, 

State  Historian. 


Two  prominent  members  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  recently  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  Bennington,  Vt,  and  after  visiting  all  the  historic  points  of  interest  and  feast 
ing  their  eyes  upon  the  view  from  the  monument,  they  made  friends  with  a  young  citizcr 
from  the  Green  Mountain  State,  when  the  following  dialogue  ensued : 

Lady:  "Little  boy,  do  you  go  to  school?" 

Boy:    "Yes,   sometimes,   but   this   morning  I  helped  dad  shoe  a  horse." 

Lady:  "I  came  from  Washington  City,  where  the  President  of  the  United  States  lives." 
(No  interest  on  the  part  of  boy.) 

Lady   (continuing):   "Did  your  father  vote  for  Mr.  Taft?" 

Boy :  "  I  don't  know ;  I  never  heard  of  him." 

Lady:  "Didn't  your  teacher  ever  tell  you  about  William  H.  Taft,  the  President?" 

Boy:  "No." 

Lady :  "  Didn't  she  ever  tell  you  about  the  first  President  of  the  United  States,  George 
Washington,  when  you  celebrated  his  birthday  on  the  twenty-second  of  February?" 

Boy :  "  No,  she  never  told  us  about  nothing  but  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  killed  on  Friday.' 

It  was  a  day  when  the  parents  turned  out  in  force  at  the  kindergarten,  and  the  younf 
teacher  was  putting  her  pupils  through  their  little  stunts  in  great  form.  "And  now,"  sak 
she,  "can  any  little  boy  or  girl  tell  me  who  made  the  first  American  flag?"  A  tot  in  th< 
back  row  waved  a  hand  enthusiastically.  "  Well,  Molly,  you  may  tell."  And  Molly  stepped 
forward,  and  said  in  her  clear  little  voice :  "  The  first  American  flag  wath  made  by  Bets} 
Roosevelt." 


TATE  REGENTS 


D-A-R. 


Alabama.    Mrs.    Rhett   Goode 


Arkansas.  Mrs.  James  Wm.  Noel 


Arizona,  Mrs.  George  W.  Vickers 


I 


HPH 


Colorado.    Mrs.    Freeman   C.    Rogers 


Conn..  Mrs.  John  Laidlaw  Buel 


Delaware.    Miss    Anna    Cunningham 


Dist.  of  Col..  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Lockwood 


Florida.   Miss  Kathryn  E.   Thorp 


Georgia,  Mrs.  John  Marion  Graham 


Idaho.   Mrs.   Charles  W.   Pursell 


Illinois,    Mrs.    George   A.    Lawrence 


Indiana,    Mrs.    John   Lee  Dinwiddie 


Iowa.   Mrs.   Anson   Marston 


Kansas.   Mrs.   George  T.  Guernsey 


Kentucky,  Mrs.  Ben  Johnson 


sifo&s 


Massachusetts.   Mrs.   J.    G.    Dunning 


Minnesota.    Mrs.    Cyrus   W.    Wells 


CI 


.%■• 


Miss..    Mrs.    Chalmers   M.    Williamson 


Missouri.    Mrs.    Rohert    Burett   Oliver 


New  Jersey.   Mrs.  William  Libbey 


SS7  N.    Mexico.    Mrs.    L.    Bradford   Prince   >£V 


' 


«< 

New  York.  Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Wood 


N.   C.   Mrs.   William  N.   Reynolds 


Ohio.  Vice  Resent.  Mrs.  Thomas  Kite 


Oklahoma.  Mrs.  William  J.  Pettee 


Penn..   Mrs.    Henry   H.   Cumings 


R.  I..   Mrs  Daniel  Mann  Edwards      X& 


Utah.   Mrs.   Mary  M.  F.   Allen 


Vermont.   Mrs.   Clayton  Nelson   North 


The  portraits  of  four  State  Regents  were  not  available,  which  accounts 
for  the  omission  of  their  pictures 


The  National  Officers 

Miss  Elisabeth  Frances  Pierce 


Miss  Elisabeth  Frances  Pierce,  Chaplain 
General  N.  S.,  D.  A.  R.,  was  for  three 
years  Recording  Secretary  General,  under 
the  able  leadership  of  Mrs.  Donald  Mc- 
Lean as  President  General,  to  which  posi- 
tion Miss  Pierce  was  called  from  the 
Regency  of 
Constitu- 
tion Chapter  of 
the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Miss  Pierce 
is  a  "  Daugh- 
ter"  through 
her  d  i  s  t  i  n  - 
guished  ances- 
tor, Capt.  Wil- 
1  i  a  m  Warren, 
of  Bunker  Hill 
fame,  and 
through  her 
mother,  Mary 
Fletcher  Hor- 
ton  Pierce,  who 
was  also  in  the 
same  line  of 
Massachu- 
setts Revolu- 
tionary  stock. 

The  self-con- 
scious, assertive 
integrity  of  the 
Boston  Puritan 
and  the  gentle 
sentiment  and 
patient  endur- 
ance of  the  Old 
Colony     Pil- 
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MISS  ELISABETH  F.  PIERCE 
Chaplain  General 


grims  were  united  in  Jotham  Horton  and 
Judith  Delano,  her  maternal  ancestors. 

These  qualities  are  admirably  blended  in 
their  granddaughter  Elisabeth  (spelled  with 
an  "  s  "  in  good  old  Bible  fashion). 

The  culture  of  schools  and  of  music,  art, 
travel  and  so- 
cial life  have 
fitted  Miss 
Pierce  for  her 
patriotic  serv- 
ice ,  which 
glows  with  re- 
ligious   fervor. 

To  her  it  is 
declared,  "  Pa- 
triotism is  such 
a  loving  sense 
of  the  unity 
and  the  vitality 
of  the  National 
life  as  will  lead 
one  to  obey  the 
law,  to  guard 
its  dignity,  to 
aid  in  its  en- 
forcement, t  o 
exercise  a  noble 
self-restraint,  to 
cultivate  civic 
virtues  and  po- 
litical wisdom, 
to  sacrifice,  to 
suffer,  and  if 
need  be,  to  die 
for  the  coun- 
try. 


Mrs.  Roger  A.  Pryor 


Mrs.  Roger  A.  Pryor,  Honorary  Vice- 
President  General,  National  Society, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
(National  number  two),  and  first  Regent 
of  the  New  York  City  Chapter,  passed 
away  on  February  15,  at  her  home  in  New 
York,  in  her  eighty-second  year. 


Sara  Agnes  Rice  was  born  in  Halifax 
County,  Virginia,  and  was  a  descendant  of 
Rev.  David  Rice  and  Col.  John  Otey, 
Revolutionary  heroes  of  Virginia,  and  also 
of  Nathaniel  Bacon,  the  patriot  of  1676.  At 
the  age  of  nineteen  she  was  married  to 
Roger  A.  Pryor,  then  a  student  at  the  Uni- 
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versity  of  Virginia.  The  following  year 
Mr.  Pryor  engaged  in  newspaper  work  in 
the  South,  and  the  lives  of  these  young  peo- 
ple open  up  a  vista  of  beautiful  recollections 
extending  over  a  period  of  more  than  three 
score  years. 

"  We   see,"   wTrites   a    friend,    "  the    far- 


coming  a  writer  at  the  age  of  seventy-four. 
'  I  am  my  own  critic,'  she  said  once  to  a 
friend,  '  because  the  Judge  is  so  indulgent 
he  admires  all  I  do,  and  will  not  find  fault 
with  it.'     What  can  be  more  beautiful?" 

From  their  Southern  home  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Pryor,    with    their    children,    removed    to 
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MRS.    ROGER    A.    PRYOR 


away  Southern  home  before  the  war;  we 
see  the  brave  and  manly  man,  the  brave 
and  gentle  woman,  going  through  the  or- 
deals of  the  great  conflict;  we  see  the  beau- 
tiful home  life  renewed  in  our  great  city 
after  the  struggle  was  over.  We  see  the 
loyal  wife  and  mother  and  grandmother  be- 


Washington,  where  Mrs.  Pryor's  clever- 
ness and  charm  made  her  a  favorite  in  so- 
ciety, and  won  admiration  and  love  from 
a  large  circle  of  friends.  In  1874  they 
located  in  New  York  City. 

The  New  York  City  Chapter,  D.  A.  R., 
was  organized   in    1891,  with  Mrs.   Pryor 
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as  its  first  Regent.  In  February,  1895, 
Mrs.  Donald  McLean,  then  Regent  of  the 
New  York  City  Chapter,  nominated  Mrs. 
Pryor  for  the  office  of  President  General, 
but  her  name  was  withdrawn  in  favor  of 
Mrs.  John  W.  Foster.  In  1893  she  was 
unanimously  elected  to  the  office  of  Hono- 
rary Vice-President  General. 

In  November,  1908,  the  National  Board 
authorized  Mrs.  McLean,  then  President 
General,  to  send  a  floral  tribute  to  Mrs. 
Pryor  on  her  sixtieth  wedding  anniversary, 
and  sixty  splendid  American  Beauty  roses, 
tied    with    the    Daughters    of    the    Amer- 


ican Revolution  ribbon,  were  presented. 
Mrs.  Pryor,  long  ambitious  to  become  an 
author,  saw  her  opportunity  eight  years  ago, 
after  her  husband  had  retired  from  the 
bench.  She  wrote  a  book  entitled  "  The 
Mother  of  Washington  and  Her  Times," 
which  attracted  favorable  comment,  even 
abroad.  Thus  encouraged,  Mrs.  Pryor 
wrote  "  Reminiscences  of  Peace  and  War." 
She  invented  a  character  named  Agnes, 
whose  part  was  the  writing  of  letters  to 
Mrs.  Pryor  at  Petersburg.  So  vivid  and 
sincere  were  these  letters  that  book  review- 
ers praised  the  work  highly. 


Wo  ULof9l&  O  H  APTE  IS 


Caroline  Scott  Harrison  Chapter  (In- 
dianapolis, Indiana). — After  a  week  in  Oc- 
tober spent  in  State  convention,  we  were 
much  afraid  our  regular  programs  would 
seem  dull,  but  we  are  glad  to  report  other- 
wise. Our  membership  has  grown  so  large 
that  we  are  obliged  to  meet  in  the  Propy- 
laeum,  which  affords  a  good  lecture-room. 
We  are  studying  our  own  State  history 
from  its  discovery  to  the  present  time.  At 
such  meetings  a  lecture  is  given,  illustrated 
with  maps  and  views,  following  which  we 
have  a  social  hour.  In  February  we  had  a 
Colonial  tea-pouring  and  special  patriotic 
music. 

The  Chapter  is  in  hearty  sympathy  with 
the  President  General,  and  at  the  January 
meeting  passed  a  resolution  endorsing  her 
suggestion  regarding  a  memorial  to  Mrs. 
Harrison,  and  pledged  funds  for  that  pur- 
pose. We  have  renewed  our  efforts  in  his- 
torical research,  and  hope  to  do  creditable 
work  in  191 2. — Frankie  L.  Bowen, 
Historian.     (Mrs.  A.  W.) 

Prairie  Mamou  Chapter  (Jennings,  Lou- 
isiana).— The  Prairie  Mamou  Chapter, 
D.  A.  R.,  was  organized  November  19, 
19  Jo,  with  ten  charter  members.  We  are 
situated  in  a  section  of  the  country  which 
has  but  few  objects  or  places  of  any  his- 
torical interest  or  value. 


Mrs.  O.  W.  Heywood,  through  whose 
efforts  the  Chapter  was  organized,  was  our 
first  Regent,  and  has  been  re-elected  for  the 
current  year. 

Our  present  membership  is  eighteen,  and 
we  expect  several  additions  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. 

We  were  represented  at  the  State  Con- 
vention at  Shreveport,  and  enjoyed  the  re- 
port of  the  proceedings. 

Two  social  meetings  have  been  held,  the 
first  on  May  2,  191 1,  when  we  were  enter- 
tained in  the  home  of  the  Regent.  Flag 
Day  was  observed  in  a  specially  interesting 
manner,  with  a  lawn  social  on  the  grounds 
of  the  Carnegie  Library,  and  a  programme 
of  music  and  patriotic  addresses,  including 
a  history  of  the  flag.  Small  flags  were  pre- 
sented as  souvenirs,  and  a  large  flag  placed 
in  the  library. 

The  Chapter  is  educating  a  young  girl 
at  the  Kuston  Industrial  School.  We  have 
tried  to  arouse  a  spirit  of  patriotism  and 
historical  interest  among  the  pupils  of  the 
public  school  by  offering  prizes  for  the  best 
essay  on  a  patriotic  or  historical  subject. 
We  hope  to  do  more  along  educational 
lines  during  the  coming  year. — Mary  E. 
Jester,  Historian. 

Thronatuska  Chapter  (Albany,  Geor- 
gia).— This   Chapter  was  reorganized   al- 
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most  three  years  ago  by  Mrs.  J.  W.  Wal- 
ters, who  has  since  been  the  efficient  Re- 
gent. The  meetings  are  held  monthly,  at 
the  homes  of  the  members,  and  the  pro- 
grammes are  very  interesting.  Patriotic 
songs  are  always  included,  and  during  the 
social  hour  refreshments  are  served. 

The  Chapter  served  a  barbecue  dinner  in 
a  downtown  store  early  in  October  and  a 
nice  sum  was  netted.  A  chair  was  given 
recently  to  Continental  Hall,  and  the  an- 
nual donation  to  the  Berry  School  made. 

Washington's  Birthday  was  appropriate- 
ly observed,  and  a  beautiful  gold  medal 
was  awarded  to  a  pupil  of  the  grammar 
school  writing  the  best  essay.  This  is  of- 
fered each  year.  The  subject  decided  upon 
was  "  La  Fayette." 

The  Chapter's  birthday  will  be  fittingly 
observed  on  June  2,  and  the  election  of 
officers  will  take  place  on  the  same  day. 
Eight  new  members  have  been  gained  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  showing  a  steady  increase 
in  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
circles. 

The  members  of  the  Chapter  are  inter- 
ested in  all  work  pertaining  to  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution. 

Paducah  Chapter  (Paducah,  Kentucky). 
— Was  organized  December,  1898,  and  has 
maintained  a  steady  growth  each  year,  not- 
withstanding our  losses  from  death  and 
change  of  residence.  This  Chapter  seems 
to  be  thoroughly  alive  to  all  issues  of  pa- 
triotism and  education,  and  has  taken  as 
an  especial  work  for  several  years  the  re- 
sponsibility of  assisting  one  of  the  moun- 
tain  schools  of  eastern   Kentucky. 

Three  years  ago  this  Chapter  unveiled 
and  presented  to  our  city  a  public  drinking 
fountain,  located  at  Fifth  Street  and  Broad- 
way, which  represents  an  investment  of 
$3>500,  as  well  as  the  enthusiastic  efforts  of 
some  of  the  city's  best  known  women. 

Last  year  we  placed  in  the  High  School 
building  Houdon's  bust  of  Washington. 
For  several  years  this  Chapter  offered 
prizes  for  the  best  historical  essays  in  one 
of  our  suburban  schools. 

Our  meetings  are  held  monthly  in  the 
homes  of  the  members.  The  first  period  of 
our  meeting  is  devoted  to  business ;  then  a 
musical  and  literary  programme,  which  is 
followed  by  a  delightful  social  hour.  The 
arrangements  for  these  meetings  are  in  keep- 
ing with  the  seasons — October,  a  glad  re- 
union; November,  suggests  Thanksgiving; 


December,  Christmas ;  January,  that  buoy- 
ant spirit  that  inspires  New  Year's  resolu- 
tions; February  brings  tribute  to  General 
Washington,  while  we  do  not  lose  sight  of 
Flag  Day,  nor  fail  in  other  historical  ob- 
servances. 


PUBLIC    DRINKING    FOUNTAIN,    PADUCAH 
KENTUCKY 

In  compiling  the  archives  of  this  Chapter 
it  is  the  wish  of  the  Historian  to  record  the 
lineage  and  ancestors  of  each  member,  thus 
making  our  book  valuable  for  future  refer- 
ence. 

In  memorium  we  record  the  names  of 
Mrs.  Susan  Bennett  (a  Real  Daughter), 
Mrs.  Julia  Dade  Vaughn,  Mrs.  Cora  Hol- 
land Sanford,  and  Mrs.  Maria  Hart  (char- 
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ter  members).  Mrs.  Bettie  Murrell  Berck- 
ner,  and  Miss  Rosebud  Fowler. — Kate 
Wade  Sowell,  Historian.  (Mrs.  Albert 
Bingham   Sowell.) 

Clinton  Chapter  (Clinton,  Iowa). — The 
Clinton  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  has  held  seven 
social  meetings  during  the  year  191 1.  The 
first,  held  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  F.  E.  Ware, 
was  in  celebration  of  the  birthday  of 
George  Washington,  and  a  fine,  patriotic 
programme  was  followed  by  a  social  hour. 

On  the  evening  of  April  19,  Lexington 
Day  was  celebrated  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
W.  F.  Coan.  A  feature  of  the  programme 
was  an  address  on  "  The  Battle  of  Lexing- 
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ton,"  by  the  Rev.  R.  T.  Jones.  A  mu- 
sical programme  followed,  interspersed 
with  bright  recitations. 

A  musicale  on  the  evening  of  May  3, 
and  a  tea-drinking  on  the  evening  of  May 
31,  were  both  delightful  events. 

On  July  27  a  Kensington  and  bridge 
party  varied  the  usual  form  of  entertain- 
ment. On  November  2  the  entire  meet- 
ing was  devoted  to  matters  of  business. 
The  annual  Thanksgiving  entertainment 
was  held  November  26. 

It  was  decided  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  to  charge  a  small  admission  fee  at  the 
social  gatherings,  and  the  proceeds  from 
the  seven  meetings  has  amounted  to  thirty- 
eight  dollars. 

In  September  the  beautiful  bronze  shield 
in  memory  of  Mrs.  Chauncy  Lamb,  a  char- 
ter member  of  the  Chapter  and  also  a  Real 


Daughter  of  the  American  Revolution,  was 
placed  in  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  room  of  the  Public  Library. 
This  tablet  was  given  to  the  Chapter  by 
Mrs.  Lamb's  oldest  grandchild,  Mr.  Fred 
E.  Ware,  of  this  city. 

The  Chapter  has  given  thirty-five  dollars 
this  year  toward  the  furnishing  of  the  Iowa 
room  in  Continental  Hall,  Washington. 

During  the  past  year  we  had  one  addi- 
tion to  our  membership,  Mrs.  Katie  Sedg- 
wick Skinner,  and  we  are  very  happy  that 
we  do  not  have  to  record  the  loss  of  any 
member  either  by  death  or  withdrawal. — 
Helen  D.  Phelps,  Historian. 

Okomanpado  Chapter  (Estherville, 
Iowa). — The  crowning  event  in  the  his- 
tory of  Okomanpado  Chapter  was  the 
dedication  of  Fort  Defiance  monument  and 
the  "  Home  Coming  "  celebrated  in  con- 
nection with  it,  August  31,  September  1, 
2,  3,  1911. 

Aside  from  a  large  flag  presented  our 
public  library,  money  sent  to  Continental 
Memorial  Hall,  and  two  successful  patri- 
otic contests  in  which  prizes  were  awarded 
eighth  grade  pupils,  our  energies  have  been 
directed  along  social  lines,  with  a  loan  ex- 
hibit of  rare  Colonial  articles. 

Our  active  members  have  been  untiring 
in  their  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  monument 
fund,,  the  entire  amount  being  raised  in 
little  more  than  four  months.  The  Chap- 
ter also  bore  the  entire  expense  of  the  cele- 
bration, with  a  fund  remaining  in  the 
treasury.  We  have  a  membership  of  about 
fifty,  but  the  active  workers  number  less 
than  twenty. 

Fort  Defiance  monument  is  of  granite, 
twenty-five  feet  in  height,  with  two  hand- 
some bronze  tablets.  One  has  a  bas-relief 
of  Fort  Defiance,  bearing  the  following 
inscription : 

1863 — Fort  Defiance — 191 1. 
Erected    on    Block    59,    Original    Plot    of 
Estherville,  Iowa,  by  Company  A,  North- 
ern Border  Brigade,   for  the  Protection  of 
Settlers  Against   Marauding   Indians. 

The  second  tablet  bears  this  inscription : 

To  the  Memory  of  the  Pioneers  of  Em- 
met County,  Iowa,  and  in  Honor  of  the 
Patriotic  Soldiers,  Who  Endured  Hardship 
That  Future  Generations  Might  Enjoy  the 
Blessings  of  Civilization. 

Below  the  inscription  is  the  insignia  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
and  this  statement: 
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Erected  through  the  efforts  of  Okoman- 
pado  Chapter,  Estherville,  Iowa. 

Four  cannon  from  the  battleship  In- 
diana, loaned  by  the  Government,  stand  on 
the  corners  of  the  terrace  upon  which  the 
monument  is  erected. 

Many  military  and  civic  organizations 
took  part  in  the  parade  preceding  the  dedi- 
catory exercises.  At  its  close  members  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  Ameriican  Revolution 
marched  to  the  platform  through  an  arch- 
way of  crossed  swords,  and  the  cord  which 
held  the  drapery  about  the  monument  was 
drawn  by  our  youngest  Daughter,  Miss 
Jennie  Rhodes,  at  the  closing  word  of  the 
dedicatory  address. 

A    barbecue    and    picnic    dinner    in    the 


man,  a  freeman,  and  paid  taxes;  also  tha 
he  was  enrolled   as   a  private  in   Captairl 
Matthew's  Company,  Cumberland  Count) 
Militia,    November    1,    1780.      His   subse- 
quent war  record  we  do  not  know,  except) 
that  according  to  family  tradition,  he  be-l 
came  a  captain  and  was  always  known  as 
Captain  Beattie.     At  the  close  of  the  warj 
he   married   Judith    Carter,   who  was  de-j 
scended  from  that  Carter  family  which  hadi 
long    been    a    power    in    Virginia,    dating! 
back    to    1635,    when    John    Carter   camel 
over  from   England   in   the  ship  AmericaA 
Robert   Carter,   born  about   1660,  became] 
President   of   the   King's   Council   in   Vir- 
ginia, and  on  account  of  the  almost  regal  | 
state  in  which  he  lived  was  popularly  called 
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park,  a  baby  parade,  Colonial  ball  and 
camp-fire  were  special  features  of  the  cele- 
bration, which  closed  with  a  union  patri- 
otic service  in  one  of  the  churches  on  Sun- 
day evening. — Callie  Bailey  Letch- 
ford. 

Abigail  Adams  Chapter  (Des  Moines, 
Iowa). — Catherine  Beattie  Cox,  "Real 
Daughter "  of  the  American  Revolution, 
became  a  member  of  Abigail  Adams  Chap- 
ter, Des  Moines,  Iowa,  December  4,  1907. 

Mrs.  Cox  is  the  daughter  of  Andrew 
Beattie,  who  was  born  in  Rye  Township, 
Cumberland  (now  Perry)  County,  Pa. 
Of  Andrew  Beattie's  boyhood  and  youth 
we  can  learn  little,  but  we  know  he  must 
have  been  very  young  when  he  offered  his 
life  to  the  cause  of  liberty.  We  have  data 
to  inform  us  that  in  1779  he  was  a  single 


King  Carter.  His  wife,  Sarah  Judith,  was 
the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Ludlow,  and 
connected,  it  is  said,  with  the  royal  house  of 
England. 

Andrew  and  Judith  Carter  Beattie  im- 
mediately upon  their  marriage  went  to 
found  a  home  in  Kentucky.  They  traveled 
on  horseback,  making  their  way  along  a 
blazed  trail,  sleeping  out  of  doors,  often 
seeing  wild  beasts  and  Indians. 

The  young  couple  lived  eight  years  in 
Kentucky,  then  fire  came  and  destroyed  all 
the  young  pioneer's  property.  Discour- 
aged in  Kentucky  he  decided  to  move  up- 
land. He  went  to  Highland  County, 
Ohio,  and  obtained  there  three  hundred 
acres  of  land.  For  a  time  the  family  lived 
in  a  small  house,  but  as  they  prospered 
they  built  a  large  log  house  and  were  just 
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ready  to  move  into  it  when  the  husband 
and  father  was  stricken  with  malarial  fever 
and  died.  Six  weeks  afterward  the  little 
Catherine  was  born.  Think  of  the  stress 
of  Judith  Carter  Beattie  at  this  sad  time,  in 
a  new  country,  with  three  hundred  acres 
of  partly  broken  land  and  nine  little  daugh- 
ters, one  of  them  an  infant  in  her  arms, 
to  support  and  care  for!  But  this  little 
woman  was  equal  to  her  task.  She  rented 
her  land,  educated  her  daughters  as  well  as 
girls  were  educated  in  that  day,  and  man- 
aged her  own  business  affairs,  never  con- 
sulting a  lawyer;  indeed,  her  judgment  was 
recognized  so  good  that  she  was  widely  con- 
sulted by  her  neighbors.  Her  home  was  a 
entre  of  hospitaility. 

As  Catherine  Beattie  grew  up  she  spent 
nuch  time  with  a  married  sister  in  Cincin- 
lati,  where  she  received  the  best  of  educa- 
ional  advantages.  In  1846  she  was  married 
:o  Dr.  Henry  Cox,  a  descendant  of  General 
ames  Cox,  of  Revolutionary  fame,  and 
vent  with  her  husband  to  Danville,  twenty 
niles  west  of  Indianapolis,  to  live. 

Dr.  Cox  was  a  leader  in  church  and  edu- 

:ational  circles,  and  endowed  an  academy 

n   Danville.      Prominence    brought    many 

•esponsibilities,  but  Mrs.   Cox  enjoyed  all 

he  activities  of  her  life. 

I   In    1865    Dr.    and    Mrs.    Cox   came    to 

ive  in  Iowa.     From  Oskaloosa  they  rode 

[0  Des  Moines  in  a  stage  coach.     At  once 

[hey  became  active  in  church  and  society. 

Mrs.  Cox  was  an  enthusiastic  temperance 

porker  at  the  time  of  the  great  temperance 

evival    under    the    leadership    of    Francis 

j/Iurphy.     She  was  President  of  the  W.  C. 

■f.  U.,  and  was  a  warm  personal  friend  of 

liat  great  advocate  of  purity  and  temper- 

nce,  Frances  E.  Willard. 

I  One  of  the  finest  things  ever  done  in  Des 

I'loines  was  the  founding  of  the   "  Home 

lr  Friendless  Children."     This  home  was 

;  bunded  by  Catherine  Beattie  Cox,  who  was 

;s  first  president. 
■  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Cox  had  five  children,  all 
I  If  whom  are  living. 

When  Mrs.  Cox  was  eighty-four  years 
I  lid  she  made  a  trip  to  California,  which 
i  le  greatly  enjoyed. 

J  She  has  always  possessed  a  rare  poetic 
<  jistinct,  and  sometimes  allows  her  verses 
f  >  be  written  out  by  her  daughter.  In 
}io,  when  eighty-seven  years  of  age,  she 
)mposed  and  repeated  a  beautiful  poem, 
hich   she    called    "  The    Unseen    Land." 


The  Abigail  Adams  Chapter  realizes  the 
privilege  of  having  an  older  sister  so  beau- 
tiful in  person  and  in  spirit. — E.  M.  How- 
ell. 

General  Nicholas  Herkimer  Chapter 
(Herkimer,  New  York). — General  Nicho- 
las Herkimer  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  has  a 
membership  of  sixty-five. 

We  hold  our  meetings  monthly,  begin- 
ning in  September  and  ending  with  the 
June  meeting. 

This  year  we  are  very  proud  of  our  new 
year  books,  which  are  not  only  very  attrac- 


MRS.    CATHARINE    BEATTY    COX 

tive,  but  which  contain  instructive  and  in- 
teresting programmes,  which  are  carried  out 
at  each  meeting. 

Our  meetings  are  well  attended,  usually 
about   thirty  attending. 

Our  last  meeting,  which  was  held  in  ob- 
servance of  Lincoln's  birthday  was  an  un- 
usually interesting  one.  About  forty  mem- 
bers and  guests  were  entertained  at  a 
luncheon  given  by  Mrs.  F.  E.  Milne. 

The  place  cards  bore  quotations  from 
noteworthy  utterances  of  Lincoln,  which 
were  read  as  the  members  responded  to 
roll  call. 
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A  very  interesting  and  appropriate  pro- 
gramme followed.  Rev.  James  Deane 
gave  personal  recollections  of  the  martyr 
President,  which  were  listened  to  with  keen 
interest. 

We  are  now  looking  forward  to  the 
placing  of  a  tablet  on  the  General  Nicholas 
Herkimer  Monument  in  the  early  spring, 
also  a  marker  on  the  "  General  Herkimer 
route,"  June  14,  191 2.  We  have  raised  in 
four  years,  aside  from  Chapter  dues  and 
Chapter  expenses,  $2,995.55,  which  has 
been  expended  for  monuments,  charitable 
purposes,  etc. 

So,  while  we  look  back  upon  our  work 
with  pride,  we  realize  that  as  loyal  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution  there  is  a 
great  work  before  us,  and  when  we  have 
finished  our  work  may  we  be  found  at  our 
post  as  was  the  faithful  hero  whose  name 
we  bear. — Maude  Russ  Moyer,  His- 
torian. 

William  Pitt  Chapter  (Chatham,  Vir- 
ginia).— We  are  nearing  the  close  of  our 
first  year,  having  organized  January  29, 
191 1,  at  the  home  of  our  Regent,  Mrs. 
Maria  Carrington  Watkins.  Our  county 
and  town  were  both  named  in  honor  of  the 
great  English  statesman,  William  Pitt,  the 
Earl  of  Chatham,  who  was  always  a  stead- 
fast friend  and  defender  of  the  American 
Colonies  throughout  all  their  troublous 
times  with  the  Mother  Country.  So  what 
could  be  more  appropriate  than  to  name 
our  Chapter  of  D.  A.  R.  William  Pitt? 

We  have  really  spent  this  our  first  year 
in  looking  about  and  getting  our  bearings, 
and  now  with  the  opening  of  our  second 
year  we  find  our  work  clearly  defined  be- 
fore us. 

Last  fall  it  was  Virginia's  privilege  to 
have  our  President  General,  Mrs.  Mathew 
S.  Scott,  with  us  at  the  State  Conference 
in  Orange,  and  in  addressing  the  Virginia 
Daughters,  Mrs.  Scott  said:  "  Every  valley, 
every  county,  almost  every  country  gentle- 
man's estate  is  rich  in  associations  with  the 
heroes,  the  statesmen,  the  patriots,  the 
jurists,  the  citizens,  who  formed  and  con- 
solidated the  American  Republic,  and  it  is 
for  you,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, to  have  the  proud  privilege  of  pre- 
serving this  history  in  its  minutest  details." 

We  find  that  Pittsylvania  County  was 
zealously  active  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  Revolution.  No  battles  were  fought 
on  her  soil,  but  although  she  was  a  frontier 


county  she  sent  over  a  thousand  men  to 
valiant  service  elsewhere.     It  is  our  sacr 
trust  to  put  on  record  their  services,  and 
search  out  and  mark  their  graves. 

One  of  the  missions  for  the  uplift  of  t 
Southern  mountaineers  is  at  our  very  do( 
the  mission  of  "  St.  Peter-in-the-Mou 
tains,"  Callaways,  Franklin  County,  V; 
and  I  hope  we  may  be  able  to  do  somethii 
for  this  mission.  It  is  in  charge  of  M: 
Canetta  Davis,  a  wonderful  woman,  wl 
has  already  done  much  to  make  life  bett 
for  these  benighted  Anglo-Saxon  brothe 
of  ours. — Mrs.  N.  E.  Clements,  H\ 
torian. 

Fairfax  County  Chapter  (Vienna,  Vi. 
ginia). — The  Fairfax  County  Chaptei 
now  nearly  seven  years  old,  has  great  re 
son  to  be  proud  of  the  work  it  has  accor 
plished.  It  was  organized  with  some  difi 
culty  and  has  maintained  an  existence  ov 
and  above  other  difficulties.  An  interest 
the  work  had  to  be  created,  and  has  bei 
kept  alive  with  some  effort.  It  took  tw 
years  to  find  twelve  women  in  the  coum 
interested  enough  and  eligible,  who  we: 
willing  to  organize  a  Chapter,  and  now  w 
have  forty  members  and  another  Chapt< 
has  been  formed. 

The  work  we  have  done  shows  that  tl 
largest  results  is  in  connection  with  tl 
county  public  schools,  the  patriotic  and  e< 
ucational  work  in  charge  of  our  Vice-Ri 
gent,  Mrs.  Franklin  Sherman.  We  awai 
yearly  two  handsome  gold  medals  and  thirt 
prizes  in  historical  books  for  essays  on  tl 
Colonial  and  Revolutionary  period.  Tl: 
County  School  Board  co-operates  with  1 
and  awards  the  prizes.  The  Superinteru 
ent  is  so  enthusiastic  that  he  has  offered  to 
second  medal.  This  work  is  intended  t 
and  does  arouse  an  interest  among  the  pupi, 
in  patriotism  and  of  necessity  is  a  mearj 
of  education. 

The  past  year  we  inaugurated  a  ye^j 
book  or  patriotic  programme,  compiled  b| 
the  Historian,  which  has  proved  of  inte:! 
est  to  the  members  and  a  means  of  increa 
ing  knowledge  of  and  interest  in  the  Rev( 
lution,  its  times,  events,  heroes,  and  hen 
ines. 

In  191 1  we  donated  ten  dollars  to  m 
Virginia  room  in  Continental  Hall,  and  tej 
dollars  to  the  Martha  Berry  School  d 
Rome,  Ga. 

Our  social  life  is  usually  in  connectio) 
with  our  monthly  meetings,  and  is  alwajj 
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interesting  and  enjoyable.  A  lecture  on 
I  The  Flag,"  on  Washington's  Birthday, 
and  an  autumn  dance  in  November  were 
both  given  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money 
needed  for  the  work.  On  May  15  Mrs. 
Geo.  E.  King  was  elected  Regent  for 
the  sixth  year.  She  has  been  faithful 
and  untiring  in  her  efforts  for  the  good 
of    the    Chapter,    and    is    responsible    for 


much  of   the  excellent   work  it  has   done. 

Since  our  last  report  death  has  claimed 
one  of  our  charter  members,  Mrs.  Daisy 
Depue  Falck. 

Two  copies  of  the  American  Month- 
le  Magazine  are  taken  for  Chapter  use, 
and  a  third  is  sent  to  our  Real  Daughter. 
We  find  it  helpful  and  full  of  interest. — 
Kate  Strong  Summey,  Historian. 


The  Military  Tract 

A  Bit  of  Early  History  of  Cortland  County,  New  York 


The  military  tract  was  defined  and  set 
apart  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
New  York  in  1782,  bounded  as  follows: 

All  lands  situate,  lying  and  being  in 
county  of  Tryon,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Lake  Ontario,  the  Onondaga  River  and 
the  Oneida  Lake;  on  the  west  by  a  line 
drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  great  Sodus 
creek  through  the  most  westerly  inclina- 
tion of  the  Seneca  Lake;  on  the  south  by 
an  east  and  west  line  drawn  through  the 
most  southerly  inclination  of  the  Seneca 
Lake,  and  on  the  east  by  a  line  drawn  from 
the  most  westerly  boundary  of  the  Oneida 
or  Tuscarora  country,  on  the  Oneida  Lake, 
through  the  most  westerly  inclination  of  the 
west  bounds  of  the  Oneida  or  Tuscarora 
country.     (See  map  of  Col.  Place.) 

The  tract  contained  1,680,000  acres  and 
embraced  within  its  boundaries  the  present 
counties  of  Onondaga,  Cortland,  Cayuga, 
Tompkins  and  Seneca,  and  parts  of  Os- 
wego, Wayne  and  Schuyler.  (A  tract  of 
land  about  three  times  the  size  of  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island  and  larger  than  the  State 
of  Delaware.)  The  Indian  title  to  these 
lands  was  extinguished  by  the  treaty  of  Fort 
Stanwix,  September  12,  1788.  The  tract 
was  directed  to  be  surveyed  by  an  act  of 
the  Legislature  of  1789  into  twenty-six 
townships  of  one  square  mile,  each  to  con- 
tain one  hundred  lots  of  600  acres. 

Townships. — No.  1,  Lysander;  2,  Han- 
nibal, 3,  Cato;  4,  Brutus;  5,  Camillus;  6, 
Cicero;  7,  Manlius;  8,  Aurelius;  9,  Mar- 
cellus;  10,  Pompey;  11,  Romulus;  12, 
Scipio;  13,  Sempronius;  14,  Tully;  15, 
Fabius;  16,  Ovid;  17,  Milton;  18,  Locke; 
19,   Homer;   20,   Solon;  21,   Hector;   22, 


Ulysses;  23,  Dryden;  24,  Virgil;  25,  Cin- 
cinnatus;  26,  Junius. 

In  1 79 1  the  commissioners  decided  by 
ballot  who  were  the  claimants  to  the 
bounty  lands.  Ninety-four  persons  drew 
lots  in  each  township.  One  lot  was  espe- 
cially set  apart  for  the  promotion  of  litera- 
ture and  another  for  the  support  of  the 
gospel  and  common  schools.  The  four  re- 
maining lots  in  each  township  were  appro- 
priated to  the  benefit  of  certain  affairs  and 
to  such  as  had  drawn  lots  partially  covered 
with  water. 

In  1792  the  twenty-seventh  township 
was*  surveyed  and  added,  being  granted  to 
the  hospital  department.  It  was  known  as 
Galen. 

In  1796  another  township  was  laid  out 
and  numbered  twenty-eight,  and  named 
Sterling.  This  addition  was  made  to  meet 
unsatisfied  claims  for  bounty  land. 

The  State's  Grant. 

The  bloody  enormities  and  cruel  mas- 
sacres perpetrated  along  the  frontier  of 
New  York  by  the  Tories  and  Indian  allies 
during  the  stormy  period  of  our  country's 
history,  and  more  particularly  of  the  years 
of  1779  and  1780,  and  the  neglect  of  sev- 
eral other  States  to  furnish  their  proportion 
of  troops  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  and 
property  of  the  people,  caused  the  Legis- 
lature of  1 78 1  to  enact  a  law  requiring  the 
enlistment  of  "  two  regiments  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  frontier  of  New  York."  All 
necessary  expenses  incurred  were  to  be  can- 
celed by  the  United  States,  and  the  troops 
were  to  be  employed  in  the  actual  service 
of    the   country   for   the    "  term   of   three 
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years,  unless  sooner  discharged."  The  faith 
of  the  State  was  held  in  pledge  for  the  posi- 
tive payment  for  such  services.  The  coun- 
cil of  appointment  of  the  State  of  New 
York  was  to  commission  the  field  officers 


Major  General,  5,500  acres;  Brigadier 
General,  4,500  acres;  Colonel,  2,500  acres; 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  2,000  acres;  Major, 
2,000  acres;  Captain,  1,500  acres;  Regi- 
mental   Surgeon,    1,500    acres;    Chaplain, 


;The  MiLiTary  TRficT* 


and  the  Governor  of  the  State  the  captains 
and  subalterns. 

The  non-commissioned  officers  and  pri- 
vates were  each  to  receive  in  land,  as  soon 
as  surveyed  by  the  Surveyor-General,  as 
follows : 


2,000  acres;  Subaltern,   1,000  acres;  Sur- 
geon's Mate,  1,000  acres. 

The  Nation's  Grant. 

The  United  States  Congress  also  granted 
one  hundred  acres  of  land  to  each  of  these 
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soldiers  as  an  additional  compensation  for 
their  valuable  services  in  the  defense  of 
their  country.  Officers  of  the  different 
grades  received  larger  amounts,  according 
to  their  commission  or  rank : 

Major  General,  1,000  acres;  Brigadier 
General,  900  acres;  Colonel,  500  acres; 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  450  acres;  Major, 
400  acres;  Captain,  300  acres;  Lieutenant, 
200  acres;  Ensign,  150  acres;  Private,  100 
acres. 

The  land  granted  or  set  apart  for  the 
payment  of  Revolutionary  claims  in  accord- 
ance with  the  act  of  Congress  was  located 
in  the  State  of  Ohio.  Arrangements  were, 
however,  made  which  enabled  the  soldier  to 
draw  his  whole  quota  of  600  acres  in  one 
body  in  New  York,  on  condition  of  his  hav- 
ing first  legally  relinquished  his  claim  to 
the  100  acres  in  Ohio.  If  he  neglected  to 
relinquish  such  claim,  or  to  enter  upon  the 
Ohio  lands,  the  100  acres  reserved  for  him 
in  New  York  reverted  to  the  State  and  was 
known  as  the  "  State's  Hundred."  If  the 
soldier  gave  notice  of  his  election  to  take 
the  100  acres  in  New  York,  but  neglected 
to  pay  the  State's  fee  of  $8  for  the  survey 
}f  the  lands,  fifty  acres  reverted  to  the 
State  and  were  known  as  the  "  Survey 
Fifty." 

To    properly    locate    Cortland    County 

ith  reference  to  the  military  tract  it  will 
t>e  necessary  to  note  the  development  of  the 
Political  divisions. 

Tryon  County,  above  referred  to,  was 
organized  in  1772  and  embraced  a  large 
;:ract  in  the  interior  of  the  State.  The 
jiame  was  changed  to  Montgomery  County 
!jn  1784,  as  some  citizens  objected  to  the 
rory  name  of  Tryon. 

!  Herkimer  County  was  organized  from 
erritory  taken  from  Montgomery  County 
n  1791. 

In  1794  Onondaga  County  was  organ- 
zed,  being  taken  from  the  western  portion 
If  Herkimer  County  and  lying  entirely 
jvithin  the  military  tract. 

By  the  Legislature  of  1808  an  act  was 
passed  forming  the  county  of  Cortland  out 


of  the  southern  part  of  Onondaga  County. 
Cortland  County  is  entirely  composed  of 
four  whole  townships  and  two  half  town- 
ships of  the  military  tract — Nos.  19, 
Homer;  20,  Solon;  24,  Virgil;  25,  Cin- 
cinnatus,  and  the  south  half  of  No.  14, 
Tully,  and  the  south  half  of  No.  15, 
Fabius. 

The  act  of  the  Legislature  of  1781  was 
the  earliest  to  grant  lands  for  military 
service,  and  it  is  also  the  earliest  at  reserv- 
ing land  for  the  support  of  the  gospel  min- 
istry and  schools  among  the  people  of  the 
State. 

Mrs.  C  P.  Walrad  found  a  bond 
among  her  father's  papers  describing  one 
piece  of  land,  in  Homer,  containing 
ten  acres  leased  to  Zenas  Lilly  by  the 
trustees  of  the  Gospel  and  School  lands 
for  nineteen  years,  each  year  paying  the 
sum  of  twelve  dollars  and  forty-one 
cents. 

Many  of  the  pioneers  of  Cortland 
County  were  soldiers  of  the  Revolution 
who  drew  lots  in  certain  townships  in  a 
manner  prescribed  by  law.  In  spite  of  the 
safeguards  to  protect  his  title  and  rights 
the  soldier  was  often  the  victim  of  forgeries 
and  frauds.  However,  there  were  enough 
proved  their  claims  to  exert  an  intensely 
patriotic  spirit  on  the  county's  subsequent 
history. 

Wheq  Tionghnioga  Chapter,  of  Cort- 
land, N.  Y.,  was  formed  in  1900  the  mem- 
bers began  gathering  the  names  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary soldiers  buried  in  the  county  and 
planned  to  erect  an  enduring  monument  to 
their  memory.  A  fine  granite  boulder  was 
placed  upon  a  plot  of  ground  at  the  inter- 
section of  three  principal  streets  of  Cort- 
land City,  and  surrounded  by  a  substantial 
iron  fence,  at  a  total  cost  of  $1,000,  making 
a  restful  little  park  known  as  "  Boulder 
Place,"  the  Chapter  obligating  itself  to  the 
city  for  its  maintenance. 

Two  bronze  tablets  on  the  reverse  side 
of  the  boulder  record  the  names  of  one 
hundred  and  four  Revolutionary  soldiers 
buried  in  the  county. 
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Ferrero,  Guglielmo.  "  The  Women  of  the 
Caesars."  New  York:  The  Century 
Co.    $3.00. 

This  brilliant  and  sympathetic  historical 
study  of  those  women  whose  lives  were 
great  factors  in  that  constructive  period  of 
Roman  history,  when  the  family  of  the 
Caesars  elevated  themselves  from  the  an- 
cient aristocracy  into  imperialism,  adds  new 
lustre  to  Signor  Ferrero's  name,  which  al- 
ready stands  for  the  best  and  most  sincere 
in  the  reconstruction  of  Roman  history. 

With  profound  insight  into  conditions 
which  make  or  mar  the  development  of 
civilization  and  of  nations,  Signor  Ferrero 
endeavors  to  arrest  the  attention  of  his 
readers  upon  the  significant  fact  that  the 
serious  and  tragic  side  of  life  is  not  teach- 
ing us  its  full  meaning;  that  we  are  losing 
the  "  balance  between  the  natural  aspira- 
tion for  freedom,  that  is  none  other  than 
the  need  of  personal  felicity,  and  the  su- 
preme necessity  for  a  discipline,  without 
which  the  race,  the  State  and  the  family 
run  the  gravest  danger." 

This  work,  although  not  intentionally 
so,  is  pertinent  material  for  the  feminist 
movement,  for  woman's  influence  and  re- 
sponsibilities are  dealt  with  seriously  and 
understandingly.  The  author  believes,  ap- 
parently, that  the  foundation  upon  which 
we  build  is  more  especially  woman's  char- 
acter than  man's,  for  man  is  influenced  by 
woman.  The  recognition  of  this  fact  is 
certainly  responsible  for  the  very  conditions 
against  which  women  are  struggling  to-day, 
for  men  of  all  ages  have  desired,  with  more 
or  less  vague  comprehension  of  methods,  to 
protect  and  set  apart  "  woman,  who  is  by 
nature  the  vestal  of  our  species,  and  for 
that  reason  she  must  be  more  conservative, 
more  circumspect  and  more  virtuous  than 
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man,"  for,  the  author  continues,  "  there  is 
no  State  or  civilization  which  has  compre- 
hended the  highest  things  in  life  which  has 
not  been  forced  to  instill  into  its  women, 
rather  than  into  its  men,  the  sense  for  all 
those  virtues  upon  which  depend  the  stabil- 
ity of  the  family  and  the  future  of  the  race. 
And  for  every  era  this  is  a  question  of  life 
and  death.  In  such  periods  when  one 
world  is  dying  and  another  coming  to 
birth,  all  conceptions  become  confused  and 
all  attempts  bring  forth  bizarre  results. 
Precisely  for  this  reason  it  is  more  difficult 
for  a  woman  than  for  a  man  to  succeed  in 
fulfilling  her  proper  mission,  for  she  is 
more  exposed  to  the  danger  of  losing  her 
way  and  of  missing  her  particular  function  ; 
and  since  she  is  more  likely  to  fail  in  real- 
izing her  natural  destiny,  she  is  more  likely 
to  be  doomed  to  a  life  of  misfortune." 

For  the  advancement  and  the  stability  of 
the  family  and  the  State  the  women  of  the 
Caesars  were  sacrificed. 

Although  the  Roman  allowed  woman  ju- 
dicial and  economic  independence,  a  refined 
culture,  and  that  freedom  without  which 
it  is  impossible  to  enjoy  life  with  any  sense 
of  dignity,  he  was  never  willing  to  recog- 
nize as  the  ultimate  end  and  reason  for 
marriage,  personal  happiness,  or  the  com- 
mon personal  moral  development  in  the 
unifying  of  their  characters  and  aspirations. 
Marriage  was  considered  by  him  wholly 
from  a  political  and  social  point  of  view; 
its  purpose  was  exterior  to  the  persons. 
It  was  an  instrument  for  political  domina- 
tion and  for  increasing  the  power  of  fam- 
ilies. As  a  natural  consequence  divorce  was 
obtained  without  formality.  If  one  man 
high  in  power  desired  the  wife  of  another 
man  for  political  or  other  reasons,  he  de- 
manded that  the  husband  divorce  her,  and 
the  remarriage  took  place  without  delay. 
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Such  was  the  marriage  of  Livia  with  Au- 
gustus, and  through  her  long  life,  with 
constancy  and  wonderful  tact,  combined 
wTith  supreme  qualities  of  mind  and  heart, 
she  fulfilled  her  great  mission.  She  com- 
bined simplicity,  loyalty  and  an  absolute 
surrender  of  her  own  personality  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  family,  with  a  gift  for  politics. 
Augustus  frequently  came  to  her  for  coun- 
sel and  made  no  serious  decision  without 
consulting  her.  She  governed  her  house- 
hold, her  great  following,  and  assisted  her 
husband  in  governing  his  empire. 

But  the  Roman  marriage  laws  left  for  a 
woman's  future  no  sense  of  stability,  a  sit- 
uation which  discouraged  women  from 
austere  virtue  and  was  incitement  to  "  fri- 
volity of  character,  to  dissipation  and  infi- 
delity." 

The  Romans  tried  to  force  the  strictest 
Puritanism  upon  their  women  in  order  to 
solve  the  contradictions  which  their  social 
laws  expressed.  They  inculcated  in  every 
possible  way  the  idea  "  that  woman  should 
be  pious,  chaste,  faithful,  devoted  alone  to 
her  husband  and  children;  that  luxury  and 
dissoluteness  were  horrible  vices,  the  in- 
famy of  which  hopelessly  degraded  all  that 
was  best  and  purest  in  woman."  By  this 
means  they  tried  to  solve  one  of  the  gravest 
problems  that  has  perplexed  all  civilizations 
- — the  problem  of  woman  and  her  freedom. 

As  a  contrast  to  Livia,  with  her  supreme 
virtues,  her  step-daughter,  Julia,  is  shown 
as  a  natural  product  of  the  times,  which 
became  so  dissolute  that  they  necessitated 
the  Augustan  laws  against  vice  and  luxury, 
under  which  law,  for  the  sake  of  discipline, 
Augustus  was  compelled  to  sacrifice  his 
only  and  beloved  daughter.  Of  Messalina 
— that,  perhaps,  much  maligned  lady — Sig- 
nor  Ferrero  says:  "  She  was  a  woman, 
neither  very  virtuous  nor  serious.  There 
are  such  women  at  all  times  and  in  all  so- 
cial classes,  and  they  are  generally  con- 
sidered not  as  monsters,  but  as  a  pleasing, 
though  dangerous,  variety  of  the  feminine 
sex."  But  surely  her  weakness  lay  more  in 
the  weakness  of  her  husband,  the  Emperor 
Claudius,  than  in  herself,  and  her  punish- 
ment was  not  withheld.  The  result  of 
conditions  brought  about  by  the  mad  rule 
of  Caligula  is  treated  with  rare  discern- 
ment and  exposition  of  the  causes  bringing 
about  the  collapse  of  Roman  civilization. 
Throughout  the  work  the  author  shows  a 
painstaking  and  sympathetic  understanding 


and  at  all  times  takes  pains  to  correct  the 
false  and  often  malicious  statements  of 
Tacitus,  upon  whom  we  have  had  to  de- 
pend for  our  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  those  lives  whose  influence  was  left  upon 
succeeding  generations. 

The  work  is  of  absorbing  interest  and 
cannot  fail  to  arouse  a  spirit  of  serious  re- 
flection in  even  the  most  casual  reader. 

Rolleston,  T.  W.  "  Myths  and  Legends 
of  the  Celtic  Race."  New  York: 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.    $2.50. 

Mr.  Rolleston's  valuable  contributions 
to  literature  are  more  generally  known  and 
recognized,  naturally,  in  England  and  in 
Europe,  than  in  this  country,  and  much  to 
this  country's  loss.  As  a  profound  student 
and  exponent  of  the  classic  in  ancient  and 
modern  literature  he  probably  has  no  peer. 
His  style  is  brilliant  and  entertaining  and 
his  authority  on  the  subjects  upon  which 
he  writes  is  unquestioned. 

The  present  delightful  volume  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  desire  to  preserve  as  far  as  possible 
a  knowledge  of  the  elements  which  entered 
into  the  composition  of  that  race  which  has 
had  such  a  formative  influence  upon  the 
history,  the  literature  and  the  art  of  the 
people  inhabiting  the  British  Islands,  a  peo- 
ple whose  dominating  influence  has  reached 
over  so  vast  an  area  and  in  whom  the 
Celtic  origin  has  been  unduly  obscured. 
The  author  deprecates  the  current  use  of 
the  term  "  Anglo-Saxon,"  as  applied  to  the 
British  people  as  a  designation  of  race,  the 
term  being  historically  misleading,  "  there 
being  nothing  to  justify  this  singling  out  of 
two  low-German  tribes  when  we  wish  to 
indicate  the  race  character  of  the  British 
people.  .  .  .  The  true  term  for  the 
population  of  these  islands  and  the  domi- 
nant part  of  the  population  of  North  Amer- 
ica should  be  Anglo-Celtic,  not  Anglo- 
Saxon." 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  it  is  this 
blending  of  the  Germanic  and  Celtic  ele- 
ments that  makes  the  British  people  unique 
and  gives  to  them  the  fire  and  elan,  and  in 
their  literature  and  art  the  style,  color  and 
dramatic  instinct  which  are  not  found  in 
the  Germanic  nature,  contributing  also  the 
deliberateness,  and  depth,  and  reverence  for 
ancient  law  and  custom  which  is  not  strong 
in  the  Romantic  nations.  The  book  holds 
much  valuable  information  which  should  be 
especially   appreciated   by   those   people   so 
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fortunate  as  to  have  inherited  through  this 
blood  the  qualities,  the  instincts  and  the 
genius  of  the  Celt. 

Mr.  Rolleston  traces  this  interesting  peo- 
ple from  Hecataeus'  first  mention  of  them, 
about  500  B.C.,  through  Spain  and  Italy, 
to  their  dominance  of  mid-Europe  and  their 
occupancy  of  the  British  Isles.  The  author 
1  relies  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  outline 
left  by  De  Jubainville  of  Celtic  history  prior 
to  the  period  of  their  emergence  into  his- 
torical light  with  the  conquests  of  Caesar. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  is  devoted,  as 
before  indicated,  to  the  origin  and  history 
of  this  people — a  history  of  their  religion 
and  its  development  and  a  history  of  the 
development  of  the  mythical  and  romantic 
literature  which  is  so  rich  and  colorful  and 
to  which  all  succeeding  literature  owes  so 
great  a  debt. 

The  verse  forms  of  Celtic  poetry  deter- 
mined the  structure  of  all  modern  verse, 
even  though  they  have  left  no  monument 
of  literature  or  any  stable  impress  of  a 
national  individuality. 

Their  thinking  and  feeling  were  essen- 
tially lyrical  and  concrete.  The  Celt  was 
sensitive  and  impressionable,  but  did  not  see 
things  in  their  larger  or  more  far-reaching 
relation. 

They  were  a  people  ruled  absolutely 
through  their  religion,  the  greatest  awe  of 
ecclesiastical  malediction  prevailing,  a  fac- 
tor which  forbade  the  national  development 
of  the  Celts. 

He  had  not  gift  for  the  establishment  of 
institutions,  but  asserted  humanity  against 
tyranny  of  principles,  and  sought  the  in- 
spiration instead  of  the  fettering  of  the  soul. 

"It  is  true  that  he  (the  Celt)  has  been 
overeager  to  enjoy  the  fine  fruits  of  life 
without  the  long  and  patient  preparation 
for  the  harvest,  but  he  has  done,  and  will 
Iti'll  do,  infinite  service  to  the  modern  world 
In  insisting  that  the  true  fruit  of  life  is  a 
jipiritual  reality,  never  without  pain  and 
oss,  to  be  obscured  or  forgotten  amid  the 
'fast  mechanism  of  a  material  civilization/' 

The  myths  and  legends  which  follow  the 
descriptive  text  are  intensely  interesting 
:ind  fascinating.  Limited  space  makes  it 
'impossible  to  convey  an  idea  of  their  charm 
tnd  historical  value.  The  book  cannot  be 
00  highly  recommended  as  a  contribution 
p  the  general  stock  of  European  culture, 
fhere  are  sixty-four  full  page  illustrations 
»y  Stephen  Reid. 


Crawford,  Mary  Caroline.  "  Goethe  and 
His  Women  Friends."  Boston:  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.     $3.00. 

Because  of  the  height  to  which  their 
genius  elevates  them,  the  especially  gifted 
of  all  ages  are  subjected  to  a  scrutiny,  which 
for  the  very  reason  of  that  genius,  and  its 
potentialities,  should  be  tempered  by  much 
forbearance,  and  in  the  matter  of  writing 
their  biographies  only  attempted  by  those 
rare  mortals  who  have  the  gift  of  sympa- 
thetic understanding.  Miss  Crawford  has 
clearly  endeavored  to  place  a  truthful  and 
unbiased  picture  of  Goethe  before  us,  and 
with  profound  insight  (thus  substantiating 
her  claim  to  the  above  mentioned  gift  of 
sympathetic  understanding)  has  chosen  to 
do  this  through  the  light  of  his  loves  and 
friendships  with  women,  knowing  that 
through  the  eyes  of  the  women  who  knew 
him  the  clearest  judgment  must  come. 
For  no  man  knows  a  man  as  does  a  woman. 

Goethe's  biographers  have,  as  a  rule,  con- 
victed him  of  many  serious  faults  and  un- 
lovely characteristics.  Miss  Crawford  be- 
lieves that  in  many  instances  they  have  been 
too  severe,  but  asserts  that  he  was  cold, 
careless  and  absolutely  selfish,  these  traits 
being  shown  even  to  his  mother,  that  most 
remarkable  and  lovely  woman,  to  whom  the 
author  devotes  a  long  and  most  delightful 
chapter.8  Indeed,  the  whole  atmosphere  of 
the  book  is  sweetened  and  refreshed  by  the 
light  of  this  beautiful  character,  whose  love 
for  her  famous  son,  Germany's  greatest 
poet,  was  the  strongest  thing  in  this  strong 
woman's  fruitful  life.  Certainly  this  view 
of  Goethe  presents  a  man  of  one  idea,  that 
idea  being  to  use  all  persons,  all  incidents 
and  even  all  emotions  for  the  advancement 
and  development  of  his  own  genius,  his 
own  personality,  his  own  individual  life, 
and  whatever  maimed  lives  and  bleeding 
hearts  beclogged  his  pathway,  he  felt 
toward  them  a  certain  resentment  at  their 
lack  of  consideration.  But  he  is  credited 
by  his  biographer  with  so  much  lovingness 
and  such  extraordinary  personal  magnetism 
that  she  does  not  marvel  that  all  who  knew 
him  surrendered  to  his  charm.  "  He  could 
not  help  loving,  but  since  he  preferred  to  be 
passively  hampered  by  a  wounded  heart 
than  actively  hampered  by  a  superfluous 
wife,  he  loved  and  rode  away.  .  .  .The 
self-indulgence  of  a  young  Faust  we  could 
understand,  but  the  self-restraint  and  self- 
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flagellation  of  a  Goethe,  who  leaves  his 
Frederika  because  he  thinks  renouncement 
of  her  necessary  to  his  highest  development, 
is  a  character  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
most  of  us  and  therefore  calls  forth  much 
abuse.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  Goethe, 
far  from  being  a  bad  man,  was  an  astonish- 
ingly good  man,  judged  by  the  moral  stand- 
ards of  his  own  time — in  a  Weimar  whose 
atmosphere  was  stagnant  with  moral  evil." 
Miss  Crawford  is  convinced  that  it  was 
because  sin  and  retribution  were  always 
real  things  to  him,  as  well  as  because  he 
was  an  egotist,  that  he  kept  himself  as 
much  as  he  did  from  what  he  believed  to 
be  wrong.  A  chapter  is  devoted  to  Goethe's 
sister,  that  intelligent  but  deeply  unhappy 
Cornelia,  of  whom  there  exists  but  one 
picture,  and  that  one  drawn  by  her  gifted 
brother.  Goethe's  understanding  of  his 
sister's  nature  and  her  unhappiness  was 
complete,  even  though  it  lacked  a  tender 
sympathy,  a  sentiment  of  which  his  heart 
remained  ever  incapable. 

A  chapter  is  devoted  to  each  of  his  wom- 
en friends.  We  are  asked  to  remember  that 
his  first  love,  Frederika,  rejected  him,  how- 
ever much  he  arrogated  to  himself  that 
privilege  in  subsequent  affairs.  And  we 
also  know  that  Charlotte  Buff  did  not  re- 
spond to  his  fascinations  and  love-makings 
as  did  other  young  women,  and  his  biogra- 
pher believes  that  his  suffering  through  this 
affair  and  the  desperate  state  into  which 
for  a  time  it  threw  him  was  due  to  this  re- 
buff, for  the  lure  to  him  was  ever  for  the 
thing  he  did  not  have,  rather  than  to  real 
love.  But  he  was  able  to  make  "  copy  " 
out  of  this  experience,  and  his  "  Sorrows  of 
Werther "  have  given  many  hours  of 
ecstatic  weeping  to  its  own  and  succeeding 
generations.  It  was  a  wise  Charlotte  who 
"  kept  on  cutting  bread  and  butter." 

Miss  Crawford  believes  that  of  all  the 
women  whom  Goethe  knew,  the  beauti- 
ful Lili,  to  whom  he  was  for  a  time  be- 
trothed, was  the  one  best  suited  to  be  his 
wife;  and  it  is  probable  that  Goethe  him- 
self realized  this  in  after  years,  for  his 
tribute  to  this  very  lovely  and  wonderful 
woman  is  most  convincing  in  his  poem, 
Hermann  und  Dorothea,  in  which  Lili  is 
certainly  Dorothea.  Of  this  poem,  Goethe 
said  in  his  old  age  that  it  was  almost  the 
only  one  of  his  longer  poems  he  still  en- 
joyed, and  that  he  could  not  read  it  with- 
out being  deeply  affected. 


In  regard  to  Goethe's  remarkable  friend 
ship  with  Charlotte  von  Stein,  Miss  Craw 
ford  endeavors  to  be  very  fair.  She  admit, 
the  difficulty  in  believing  this  was  a  pureh 
platonic  affair,  but  after  much  research  be 
comes  convinced  that  it  was.  She  gives  ; 
charming  picture  of  this  lady's  gifts  of  mine 
and  soul.  She  and  that  other  rarely  giftec 
woman,  Angelica  Kauffman,  were  undoubt 
edly  the  two  who  were  the  greatest  artistii 
inspiration  to  him,  and  who,  out  of  all  thi 
women  who  loved  him,  were,  perhaps,  th< 
two  who  gained  the  most  and  suffered  th< 
most  through  this  love. 

Of  Christiane,  the  woman  whom  Goethr 
did  marry,  Miss  Crawford  speaks  mucl 
more  charitably  and  appreciatively  thar 
others  have  done.  Christiane  had  man] 
virtues  in  spite  of  the  great  deflection,  am 
her  joyous  nature  and  humble  spirit  were 
we  may  well  believe,  the  richest  and,  t( 
him,  most  valuable  gifts  laid  at  this  con 
queror's  feet. 

We  could  almost  regret  the  necessity 
for  the  last  chapter,  although,  perhaps,  thi: 
strange  "  last  love  "  strikes  as  true  a  not< 
for  our  understanding  of  this  nature  o: 
great  capacities  as  any  other  episode  in  hi; 
varied  life. 

The  book  is  beautifully  illustrated,  prin 
cipally  by  pictures  specially  collected  by  the 
author  in  Germany. 

Le  Gallienne,  Richard.  "  The  Loves  o: 
the  Poets."  New  York:  Baker-Tayloi 
Co.    $1.50. 

Are  we  not  inclined  to  ask,  with  a  cerj 
tain  approving  warmth  in  our  regard  foa 
this  charming  little  volume,  Who  betteij 
than  a  poet  should  write  of  poets'  loves  :l 
Surely  his  viewpoint  will  be  sympathetic! 
and  his  comprehension  subtle. 

Mr.  Le  Gallienne 's  style  is  always  grace-| 
ful  and  full  of  the  greatest  charm,  and  hej 
has  woven  these  stories  together  with  deli-j 
cate  and  sympathetic  comment,  at  timeSj 
giving  his  own  fanciful  thought  free  reini 
making  us,  perforce,  see  things  with  his 
eyes,  even  though  upon  reflection  we  are  a| 
little  dazed  with  his  treason  to  the  mightyj 
passion  which  all  poets  are  supposed  to  sweaij 
by.  Will  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  be  forgiven! 
for  saying,  "  Probably  if  a  poet  told  the! 
truth  he  would  admit  that  the  moon  or  the 
sea  is  more  to  him  than  any  woman,  how-l 
ever  wonderful  "  ?     Will  they  who  loved 
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his  "  Quest  of  the  Golden  Girl  "  believe 
he  could  mean  it? 

According  to  Mr.  Le  Gallienne,  "  all 
love  poems,  however  sincerely  addressed  to 
one  woman,  are  actually  inspired  by  and 
written  to  all  women."  He  fears  the 
names  the  poet  sings  "  stand  for  no  one 
faithfully  loved  girl,  but  for  many  girls, 
[oved  faithlessly,  and  thus  collectively  hon- 
ored." Although  in  the  cases  cited  in  his 
present  book  he  believes  the  poet  to  have 
found  his  "  wonder  woman." 

No  one  will  ever  be  found  to  doubt  it  in 
he  case  of  the  Brownings,  which  will  al- 
ways stand  as  the  most  ideal  love  lyric  in 
listory,  and  with  which  Mr.  Le  Gallienne 
>egins  this  interesting  book.  The  author 
leprecates  the  unwholesome  gossip  that  has 
vorn  away  much  of  the  lustre  and  beauty 
rom  the  attachment  between  Chopin  and 
jeorge  Sand.  Undoubtedly  the  essential 
alue  of  it  has  been  lost  sight  of  in  such  be- 
louded  vistas.  They  were  each  gifted  with 
he  difficult  natures  of  geniuses  and  should 
e  judged  by  those  possessing  the  gift  of 
nderstanding  those  natures.  The  author 
iews  the  character  of  each  in  the  light  of 
:s  highest  development  and  feels  that  any 
ther  judgment  is  irrelevant.  Of  the  very 
eautiful  and  lofty  love  existing  between 
lichael  Angelo  and  Vittoria  Colonna,  we 
re  told  that  it  was  "  an  impassioned 
riendship,  which  could  only  have  been  ex- 
erienced  by  two  who  had  arrived  at  that 
:anquil  period  of  life  when,  freed  from  the 
irmoil  of  the  senses,  it  is  first  possible  to 
alize  a  love,  the  ardors  of  which  shall  be 
urely  of  the  spirit.  .  .  .  The  char- 
ter of  Michael  Angelo's  work  does  not 
iggest  him  as  ever,  at  any  time,  having 
ten  a  votary  of  any  goddess  more  luxurious 
lian  the  Uranian  Aphrodite."  The  beauty 
i  the  mind  and  character  of  the  Princess 
ere  both  compensation  and  inspiration  to 
|e  great  master. 

Perhaps  strangely,  there  is  a  chapter 
ven  to  Mary  Stuart  and  Chastelard. 
here  is  delicate  tribute  paid  to  various 
gendary  ladies,  and  a  final  chapter  which 
(an  "  excursus  on  an  ancient  controversy  " 

to  the  relative  merits  and  fascinations 

the  blonde  and  the  brunette,  and  in 
pich,  after  much  pleasant  discursiveness, 
p  reader  is  left  still  to  his  personal  taste. 

feys,  Ellen.  "  The  Morality  of  Women." 
Chicago:  The  Ralph  Fletcher  Seymour 
Co.    $1.00. 


The  world,  and  especially  the  world  of 
women,  owes  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Ellen  Keys  for  her  sincere  and  earnest  ef- 
forts to  awaken  a  keener  sense  of  responsi- 
bility toward  society,  toward  the  child,  and 
toward  the  individual.  She  is,  above  all, 
an  individualist,  and  at  all  times  insists 
upon  the  right  of  the  individual  to  its  own 
highest  development,  but  not,  as  some  of 
her  critics  insist,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
rights  of  society. 

On  the  contrary,  the  greatest  good  to 
society  can  only  come  through  the  highest 
development  of  the  individual. 

The  sound  common  sense  of  her  phil- 
osophy has  won  her  the  attention  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  serious-minded  in  her  own 
(Sweden)  and  many  other  countries.  Her 
very  remarkable  book,  "  Love  and  Mar- 
riage," which  made  a  more  profound  and 
intelligent  appeal  for  reformation  in  these 
matters  concerning  the  relation  of  the  sexes 
than  probably  any  other  similar  work  has 
done,  has  aroused  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion. There  has  been  much  unfair  criti- 
cism and  misinterpretation  of  her  views. 
In  a  degree,  by  way  of  defense,  she  has  re- 
cently published  this  little  volume  of  essays. 

The  "  morality  "  referred  to  in  the  es- 
say giving  the  book  its  title,  is  solely  the 
morality  of  love,  and  the  author  makes  a 
strong,  sane  appeal  for  the  social  recogni- 
tion of  love  and  maternity  that  are  of 
pure,  high  nature. 

In  the  book  before  referred  to,  "  Love 
and  Marriage,"  and  in  defense  of  which 
this  little  volume  was  issued,  she  affirms 
that  our  new  conceptions  make  new  de- 
mands, and  that  new  responsibilities  must 
be  awakened  in  the  individual  conscience. 
Her  conviction  is  that  the  sex  relation  must 
be  invested  with  an  all  pervasive,  all  de- 
cisive significance  and  sanctity.  "  Love 
must  again  become,  though  on  a  loftier 
level,  that  which  it  once  was  when  the 
nations  looked  upon  life  with  reverence — 
religion."  Her  effort  is  wholly  for  the  best 
results  for  the  nation  through  the  individ- 
ual, for  higher  ideals,  for  fairer  judgment, 
for  a  chance  for  individual  fulfillment, 
through  this  power  which  controls  human- 
ity. Some  critics  say  she  wastes  too  many 
words  on  love  and  gives  undue  importance 
to  the  relation  of  sexes;  but  she  replies, 
"  No  one  who  has  gone  through  the  poor 
quarter  of  a  large  city  can  have  the  hardi- 
hood to  say  that  we  talk  too  much  nowa- 
days about  the  social  question."     Further 
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she  continues :  "  Who  stops  to  think  of  all 
the  energy  lost  to  every  nation  because  the 
majority  must  still  dissipate  their  energies 
day  in  and  day  out  in  dull  resignation  to 
all  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  love,  or  in  a 
secret  struggle  against  love?  Who  counts 
all  the  half  completed  works,  all  the  ener- 
gies weakened  from  the  very  start,  hindered 
in  their  development  or  prematurely  ex- 
hausted, which,  when  revived,  never  blos- 
som fully  and  fail  to  achieve  their  aim,  or 
strive  for  lower  aims  ?  All  this  through  un- 
happy family  life.  Who  stops  to  think  that 
a  large  part  of  this  social  waste  of  energy 
could  have  been  avoided  had  men  and  wom- 
en not  been  taught  to  take  everything  else 
more  seriously;  had  men  and  women  not 
been  educated  for  everything  else  but  mar- 
riage; had  men  and  women  not  obtained 
from  society  more  right  for  every  other 
great   life    demand    than    for    their    love? 


.  .  .  When  we  have  got  to  the  point  ; 
which  love  is  regarded  with  religious  reve: 
ence  as  the  necessary  basis  of  the  sacredne: 
of  the  generation,  a  large  part  of  the  pre 
ent  social  rescue  work  will  be  rendere| 
superfluous." 

In  this  volume  of  essays  there  is  one  ert 
titled  "  The  Woman  of  the  Future,"  whic; 
gives  an  excellent  portrayal  of  the  author  j 
ideals. 

And  in  "  The  Conventional  Woman 
she  makes  a  strong  plea  for  the  right  c 
woman  to  assert  her  own  individuality 
"  the  absolute  right  to  believe,  to  feel,  t 
think  and  to  act  in  her  own  way,  if  it  doet 
not  interfere  with  others." 

Miss  Keys  has  recently  given  to  the  puti 
lie  still  another  volume,  entitled  "  Love  an' 
Ethics,"  which  has  been  translated  b 
Thomas  Seltzer  and  published  by  B.  Vs\ 
Huebsch. 


A  Patriarch 


By  Thomas  Nelson  Page 


Dr/ Hunter  McGuire  once  related  to  the 
writer  that,  having  performed  an  operation 
on  the  eyes  of  a  boy  who  had  been  born 
blind  and  given  him  sights  he  asked  the 
lad  what  was  the  most  beautiful  thing  in 
the  world,  and  he  answered  instantly  "  A 
Tree." 

This  verdict  will  be  indorsed  by  all  ex- 
cept those  who  have  not  received  their  sight. 
And  in  their  memory  will  generally  stand 
forth  prominent  some  one  tree  which  ex- 
cels all  others  of  its  kind. 

Such  a  tree  I  know.  A  white  oak  of  vast 
propositions  and  imposing  majesty.  On  an 
old  Virginia  plantation  in  Hanover  County 
it  stands  out  in  a  field,  a  patriarch  of  the 
forest,  surrounded  by  its  progeny — the  off- 
spring of  its  later  years.  Girdled  by  them 
like  an  ancient  chieftain  surrounded  by  his 
bodyguard,  it  stands,  one  of  the  last  relics 
of  the  primeval  forests  of  Eastern  Virginia. 

The  original  survey  of  this  land  for  Wil- 
liam Nelson  based  on  the  King's  Warrants 
is  in  the  writer's  possession,  carrying  so 
many  acres  of  "  King's  land  "  in  the  "  forks 
of  Pamunkey;"  lying  between  the  Little 
River  and  the  Newfound  River,  and  it  has 


always  since  been  in  the  possession  of  th 
family.  From  William  Nelson  the  Ian*1 
with  this  tree,  already  noted,  came  down  tj 
Thomas  Nelson,  a  Signer  of  the  Declara; 
tion  of  Independence,  Revolutionary  Waj 
Governor  of  Virginia,  and  Commander  o; 
Virginia's  forces.  Here  he  died  at  the  ag> 
of  forty-nine,  and  this  oak  once  shaded  th? 
first  stable  yard  of  the  plantation.  No  trac1 
of  the  stable  remains,  save  this  majesti, 
monument  which  has  survived  several  war1 
and  many  generations.  One  of  his  grand' 
daughters,  now  ninety  years  old,  remember! 
to  have  heard  the  oldest  son  of  Genera; 
Nelson,  to  whom  this  estate  descended,  sa\ 
that  he  would  never  cut  the  tree  down  be 
cause  his  father  admired  it  so.  Thus  tfo 
tree  was  in  its  prime  several  generations  ago 
and  Totapotamoi  children  must  have  player 
beneath  its  sheltering  arms.  To-day  at  i 
foot  from  the  ground  it  is  not  less  than  eigh 
feet  in  diameter,  and  cannot  be  less  thar 
five  feet  at  any  height  below  the  branches 
It  must  shade  at  least  a  third  of  an  acr< 
and  beneath  its  boughs  the  cattle  find  thei 
favorite  refuge  alike  from  the  summer  hea 
or  the  winter  blasts. 


Memorial  Day 


She  heard  the  tramping  of  ten  thousand  feet, 

.  As  the  long  line  swept  round  the  crowded  square; 
She  heard  the  incessant  hum 

That  filled  the  warm  and  blossom-scented  air— 
The  shrilling  fife,  the  roll  and  throb  of  drum, 

The  happy  laugh,  the  cheer.     Oh,  glorious  and  meet 
To  honor  thus  the  dead, 

Who  chose  the  better  part, 
Who  for  their  country  bled  ; 

The  dead!     Great  God,  she  stood* there  in  the  street, 
Living,  yet  dead  in  soul  and  mind  and  heart, 

While  far  away 
His  grave  is  decked  by  other  hands  to-day. 

Richard  Watson  Gilder. 
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At  the  Opening  of  the  Twenty- First  Continental  Congress,   Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,   April    15,    1912 


Ladies  of  the  Twenty-first  Continental 
Congress : 
Just  twenty-one  short  years  ago  there 
met  in  this,  our  National  Capital,  a  small 
group  of  noble  and  farsighted  women, 
whose  view  reached  back  into  a  glorious 
past,  to  dwell  with  admiration  and  love 
upon  the  heroic  achievements  of  the  mighty 
dead;  and  whose  prophetic  glance,  like- 
wise, swept  forward  into  the  formless  void 
of  the  future,  seeing  there,  also  a  majestic 
panoramic  vision,  of  generation  after  gen- 
eration of  devoted  Sons  and  Daughters, 
working  out  the  exalted  destiny  of  a  com- 
mon country.  These  women  were  the  be- 
loved and  honored  originators  of  the  Na- 
tional Society,  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  —  the  mighty  organization 
Iwhich,  in  less  than  one  generation,  has 
sprung  from  that  small  beginning. 

Ladies,  I  regret  to  state,  that  there  are 
beople  in  this  land  who  still  persist  in  mis- 
understanding our  aims  and  purposes, 
trhere  are  those  who,  in  spite  of  all  the 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  decline  to  see  in 
lis  anything  but  a  species  of  mutual  admira- 
ion  society,  for  the  promotion  of  "  pink 
eas  "  and  ancestor  worship.     To  them  our 


Chapter  meetings,  as  well  as  our  State  Con- 
ferences and  National  Congresses,  seem  to 
be  mere  inconsequential  gatherings  of  a 
semi-social  nature,  for  the  purpose  of  read- 
ing the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  and 
electing  officers  for  forthcoming  ones.  To 
them  our  patriotic  principles  and  efforts 
are  merely  a  cloak,  to  hide  our  real  pur- 
pose— namely,  the  furthering  of  the  paltry, 
tawdry  ambition  of  the  alert  among  us,  to 
gain  admission  to  the  social  citadels  of  the 
elite.  What  a  fatuous  and  flimsy  travesty 
upon  our  unrivaled  Society  is  this  night- 
mare of  the  destructive  imagination ! 

Our  great  organization  has  never  done 
anything,  and,  I  feel  sure,  never  will  do 
anything,  to  furnish  a  basis  in  fact  for  such 
uncharitable  and  unworthy  suspicions.  As 
Mr.  Whistler  once  remarked  of  a  similar 
allegation:  "There  is  nothing  in  this 
charge,  nothing  at  all — that  is,  except  the 
decided  indelicacy  of  the  suggestion." 

During  the  first  few  years  of  our  exist- 
ence, of  necessity,  our  energy  and  time  were 
largely  devoted  to  the  work  of  building  up 
our  numerical  strength  and  keeping  green 
in  the  national  consciousness,  the  record 
and  recollection  of  old  Revolutionary  her- 
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oes  and  old  Revolutionary  days.  The  first 
standing  committees,  formerly,  very  natu- 
rally were  the  regulation  committees,  on 
Finance,  Auditing,  Printing,  and  one  other 
and  more  significant  committee,  on  Revolu- 
tionary Relics.  Let  it  be  said  to  the  honor 
of  the  great  leaders  of  our  Society  during 
its  early  formative  period,  that  with  a  rare 
and  splendid  prescience,  they  intuitively  di- 
vined that  mere  numerical  strength  will 
never  make  us  great;  that  a  slavish  devo- 
tion to  the  memories  of  past  heroes  and  past 
heroism  is  not  a  sufficient,  nor  a  satisfactory 
sign,  that  the  blood  of  Revolutionary  sires 
still  courses  in  our  veins.  From  the  very 
inception  of  our  organization,  we  have  felt 
the  inspiration  of  the  lofty  and  sublime  con- 
ception, that  it  is  our  high  duty  and  priv- 
ilege to  keep  brightly  burning  upon  our 
national  hearthstone  the  true  patriotic  fire 
of  old  Revolutionary  days.  Or,  in  other 
words,  that  it  is  our  mission  to  bring  to  the 
solution  of  every  national  problem  with 
which  we  are  confronted,  the  same  spirit  of 
unselfish  devotion,  the  same  invincible  be- 
lief in  the  expediency  of  doing  right,  though 
the  heavens  fall,  that  was  shown  by  the 
generation  of  great  and  good  men  who 
baptized  this  nation  with  their  blood — in 
order  that  it  might  become  a  fit  habitation 
for  free  men  and  free  women ;  and  an  ex- 
ample— or  prototype  for  all  the  tyrant- 
oppressed  nations  of  the  earth. 

For  a  generation  or  two  after  this  heroic 
epoch  of  our  history,  our  nation  stood  at 
the  forefront  of  the  hosts  of  progress,  on 
the  remotest  outpost  of  the  firing  line  of 
humanity's  vanguard.  But  to-day,  it  must 
be  admitted,  that  the  main  army  of  civiliza- 
tion has  practically  caught  up  with  us.  We 
no  longer  are  regarded  as  the  political  and 
social  experiment  station  of  the  world. 
Is  it  true  that  critical  foreigners  are  begin- 
ning to  feel  that  our  beautiful  statue  in 
New  York  harbor  of  "  Liberty  enlighten- 
ing the  world,"  might,  perhaps,  be  more 
appropriately  located  on  top  of  the  Matter- 
horn,  or  the  Jungfrau,  in  the  heart  of  little 
Switzerland,  the  most  truly  democratic 
country  in  the  world. 

As  a  nation,  we  have  been  content  in  re- 
cent years  to  doze  and  sleep  on  our  moral 
and  political  laurels  of  world  leadership. 
Americans,  like  the  Germans  of  this  gen- 
eration, have  focused  their  attention  too 
largely  upon  the  victories  of  the  market- 
place— have  been  all  too  ready  to  risk  their 


lives,  their  fortunes,  and  in  many  cases, 
even  their  sacred  honor,  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  selfish,  sodden  ideal  of  mere  financial 
success.  In  the  light  of  this  portentous 
fact,  what  is  our  imperative  and  exalted 
duty  to  our  country  at  this  time?  No 
amount  of  eloquent  verbal  appreciation  of 
heroic  ancestors  will  absolve  this  genera- 
tion of  its  difficult  task  of  working  out 
ethical  and  humane  solutions  for  all  the 
pressing  economic  and  social  problems  of 
our  times.  Action,  disinterested,  aggressive 
action  is  called  for — action  worthy  of  our 
ancestors  and  worthy  of  the  occasion. 

In  view  of  this  state  of  affairs,  various 
committees  have  been  created  from  time  to 
time  during  our  history.  Moreover,  this 
process  of  development  of  differentiation  of 
functions  is  not  yet  finished,  and  never  can 
be  allowed  to  stop  until  the  unselfish,  pa- 
triotic "  Spirit  of  '76  "  has  been  applied  to 
every  problem  that  confronts  the  American 
people — has  been  made  once  more  the  dom- 
inant force  in  our  national  life.  It  is  not 
enough  to  be  the  Daughters  of  a  Revolu- 
tion that  is  past ;  we  must  be  active  par- 
ticipants in  every  phase  of  the  never-ceas- 
ing evolution  of  the  present,  and  perchance 
— mothers  of  vaster  revolutions  yet  to 
come. 

Among  the  many  opportunities  for  pub- 
lic service,  which  to-day  are  open  to  wom- 
en in  this  country,  there  are  three  to  which 
I  wish  to  direct  your  attention  for  a  few 
moments  this  morning.  The  first  is  that  of 
the  unrealized  possibilities  of  the  home-life 
of  the  nation.  If  we  only  were  endowed 
with  a  larger  share  of  that  priceless  attri- 
bute— the  constructive  imagination  —  we 
should  be  able  to  see  the  untold  resources 
which  still  lie  latent,  waiting  only  to  be 
discovered,  developed  and  enjoyed  in  the 
mysterious  precincts  of  that  laboratory  of 
the  soul — that  forging  room  of  character, 
that  fountain-head  of  those  subtle  forces 
which  add  temper  and  edge  and  distinction 
to  our  ordinary  human  attributes — that 
civic  and  social  Holy  of  Holies — which  we 
call  Home. 

There  can  be  no  disputing  the  fact  that 
a  goodly  number  of  American  women  are 
wonderfully  successful  home-makers.  But 
at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
a  large  number  of  our  household  mistresses 
must  plead  guilty  to  the  charges  of  extrav- 
agance— technical  ignorance  of  household 
economy — and  a  considerable  degree  of  all- 
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round  inefficiency,  both  as  housekeepers  and 
as  home-makers,  for  the  terms  are  not 
synonymous. 

It  is  a  commonplace  among  sociologists, 
that  in  most  well-to-do  American  homes, 
enough  is  wasted  in  the  kitchen  alone  to 
keep  a  French  family  in  comfort.  We  are 
also  wasteful  of  light  and  heat,  and,  above 
all,  of  our  time  and  energy.  Our  country 
is  in  dire  need  of  a  woman  who  will  do  for 
the  home  what  a  distinguished  inventor  and 
public  benefactor  of  Philadelphia  has  done 
for  the  factory — that  is,  introduce  an  "  ef- 
ficiency "  system,  which  will  do  away  with 
our  present  waste  of  both  money  and  time, 
and  increase  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
actual  output — not  only  of  creature  com- 
forts, but  also  of  artistic  attractiveness ; 
and  of  that  indefinable  atmosphere  of  peace 
and  restfulness,  which,  of  all  the  by-prod- 
ucts of  home  life,  is  certainly  the  pearl  of 
greatest  price.  The  time  will  surely  come 
when  both  mistress  and  maid  will  prepare 
for  their  life's  work — as  home-makers — 
with  the  same  care  and  enthusiasm  that 
men  now  put  into  the  work  of  perfecting 
themselves  in  their  various  trades  and  pro- 
fessions. Home-making,  like  piano-play- 
ing, is  an  art — to  succeed  in  which  requires 
something  more  than  temperament.  Un- 
til the  technique  has  been  properly  mas- 
tered, temperament  has  little  opportunity 
to  manifest  itself  to  advantage. 

A  generation  ago  home-making  and 
farming  were  occupations  that  any  one  with 
a  mediocre  intelligence  and  a  reasonable  de- 
gree of  industry  was  considered  sufficiently 
equipped  for.  But  to-day  these  two  avoca- 
tions occupy  a  secure  and  increasingly  im- 
portant place  among  the  learned  profes- 
sions. In  every  State  in  the  Union  we 
have  magnificent  agricultural  colleges  and 
schools  of  domestic  science,  in  which  are 
being  prepared  for  their  respective  careers 
thousands  of  prospective  farmers  and  thou- 
sands of  prospective  housewives.  More- 
over, several  bills  are  now  pending  before 
Congress — notably  the  splendid  Davis  bill 
— which  provide  for  the  widest  possible 
dissemination  of  instruction  in  agriculture 
and  domestic  science  (including  the  pure 
food  problem)  among  the  rural  population 
of  every  county  in  this  nation. 

This  is  a  glorious  work.  The  proposed 
instruction  in  agriculture  is  something 
which,  as  a  farmer,  I  am  particularly  en- 
thusiastic about.     Yet  I   feel  that  quite  as 


important  as  this  will  he  the  educational 
facilities  in  the  household  aits  and  in  the 
highest  home-making  ideals,  which  are  to  be 
placed  within  reach  of  every  housekeeper 
and  every  prospective  housekeeper  in  this 
land.  Just  as  agriculture  is  the  basis  of  all 
our  material  prosperity  and  power,  so  the 
Home  is  the  perennial  and  sacred  source 
from  which  emanate  those  potent,  ennobling 
and  refining  influences,  which  slowly  and 
silently  have  lifted  man  out  of  past  sav- 
agery, and  will  yet,  we  trust,  lift  us  out 
of  our  present  state  of  semi-civilization — 
with  its  class  war,  political  and  business 
corruption  and  industrial  brutality — on  to 
higher  and  ever  higher  stages  of  moral,  in- 
tellectual and  social  development. 

This  is  my  idea  of  the  relatedness  of  pa- 
triotism to  the  Home.  Is  there  any  ques- 
tion that  this  is  truly  patriotism  in  its  es- 
sence in  the  mind  of  any  member  of  this  or- 
ganization? 

The  second  realm  of  opportunity  which  I 
want  to  point  out  to  you  this  morning  is 
that  which  spreads  out  before  us  in  a  be- 
wildering splendor  of  promise,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  schooling  of  the  young.  We 
are  all  aware  that  the  large  majority  of 
our  common  and  high  school  teachers  are 
women.  In  many  of  our  States  women  vote 
for  members  of  the  School  Board,  and  if 
a  majority  of  them  really  wanted  this  right, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  would  secure 
it  everywhere.  In  this  event  it  would  be  a 
comparatively  easy  matter  for  them  to  for- 
mulate and  carry  through  policies  of  their 
own,  Thus  from  the  cradle  to  the  univer- 
sity the  education  of  the  children  is  poten- 
tially in  the  hands  of  the  women  of  this 
country. 

This  is  a  power  which  the  priests  of  va- 
rious religions  frequently  have  endeavored 
to  obtain  on  the  grounds  that  if  they  were 
allowed  to  control  and  dominate  the  child's 
mind  during  its  formative  period,  their  in- 
fluence upon  its  after-life  would  be  dom- 
inant and  enduring.  I  wonder  if  we  real- 
ize what  almost  unlimited  power  over  fu- 
ture generations  is  trr  s  entrusted  to  our 
hands.  Are  we  exercising  that  power  with 
an  adequate  sense  of  the  responsibility 
which  it  places  upon  our  shoulders?  Are 
we  rising  to  that  responsibility  with  a 
whole-hearted  devotion,  which  indicates  an 
intelligent  appreciation  of  the  tremendous 
issues  at  stake?  Have  the  women  of  this 
country  yet   evolved   an   educational   ideal. 
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and   an   educational   programme?     And    if 
not,  why  not? 

There  are  now  thousands  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  our  sex  who  are  pining  for 
something  to  do,  which  they  can  feel  is  en- 
tirely and  splendidly  worth  their  while. 
How  fortunate  it  is,  that  here,  already  at 
hand,  is  a  task  which  Nature,  and  "  Man, 
the  tyrant,"  are  agreed  is  peculiarly  adapted 
to  our  particular  tastes  and  talents.  But 
what  are  we  doing  about  it?  Little  as  a 
sex,  I  fear,  that  is  either  significant  or  cred- 
itable. When  not  merely  in  a  few  isolated 
cases,  but  as  a  class,  the  women  of  Amer- 
ica decide  what  they  want  in  the  way  of 
education  for  their  children,  if  they  want  it 
badly  enough,  there  is  no  earthly  powei 
which  can  stand  between  them  and  their 
splendid  ideal  goal. 

But  this  means  work,  persistent,  intelli- 
gent work.  First  of  all,  in  the  matter  of 
self-education,  and,  secondly,  in  that  of 
carrying  on  an  agressive  campaign  for  the 
education  of  our  own  sex,  and,  if  possible, 
of  the  other  sex  as  well. 

Ladies,  I  am  beginning  to  get  deeply  con- 
cerned, not  about  our  lack  of  adequate  op- 
portunities for  public  service,  but  about  our 
failure,  so  far,  to  measure  up  to  the  incom- 
parable opportunities  which  are  already 
ours. 

As  a  practical  suggestion,  may  I  say,  that 
I  should  be  glad  to  see  the  scope  of  our 
Committee  on  Patriotic  Education  enlarged 
so  as  to  embrace  the  whole  subject  of  the 
education  of  the  young;  in  this  way  our 
entire  National  Society  made  a  realm  of 
education  in  its  true  sense.  If  there  is  any 
one  subject  in  which  we,  as  women  and  as 
patriots,  ought  to  be  intensely  and  intelli- 
gently interested,  it  is  in  this  subject  of 
education — not  in  the  academic  sense  alone, 
but  in  the  broader  view  of  character-build- 
ing— upon  a  proper  understanding  and 
handling  of  which  depends  the  very  future 
of  civilization. 

This,  I  take  it,  ladies,  is  as  truly  pa- 
triotic work  for  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  when  thoroughly 
grasped,  and  will  as  truly  mark  milestones 
of  progress  in  our  lifetime,  as  those  we  may 
leave  behind  in  material  form. 

The  third  of  these  brilliant  avenues  of 
possible  social  service,  which  open  out  be- 
fore us  in  beautiful  vistas  of  alluring  op- 
portunity, is  one  which  is  involved  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  women.    As  a  general 


thing,  men  are  the  wage-earners  of  the 
country  and  women  are  the  wage-spenders. 
Nearly  all  of  the  household  expenditures  of 
the  family  are  made  by  the  wives  and  moth- 
ers of  the  race.  It  is  a  sad  commentary 
upon  our  business  ability,  and  our  rudi- 
mentary sense  of  social  solidarity,  that  so 
few  of  us  have  any  realizing  sense  of  the 
potential  power  over  the  business  and  indus- 
trial world,  which  is  inherent  in  this  our 
position  as  buyer,  or  spender,  for  the  family. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact,  that  if 
the  women  of  America  would  but  pool  their 
purchasing  power,  and  resisting  all  the 
blandishments  of  the  "  bargain  counter," 
and  the  "  sale  " — based  on  szveat-shop  la- 
bor, would  demand  pure  goods,  made  and 
sold  under  sanitary  and  salutary  conditions 
— more  could  be  accomplished  for  the  moral 
and  material  uplift  of  the  factory-worker 
and  the  saleswoman,  than  by  the  enact- 
ment of  a  volume  of  restrictive  statutes,  the 
breaking  of  which  we  thoughtlessly  connive 
at,  and  practically  become  a  party  to,  in 
our  mad  scramble  for  cheapness  at  any  cost 
of  human  degradation  and  wreckage. 

A  superb  organization,  known  as  the 
"  Consumers'  League,"  has  come  into  be- 
ing, for  the  express  purpose  of  enabling 
men,  as  well  as  women,  to  utilize  their  pur- 
chasing power  in  the  great  work  of  raising 
the  standards  of  the  business  and  industrial 
worlds,  both  as  to  the  purity  of  the  product 
offered  to  the  public  and  the  fairness  of  the 
treatment  accorded  to  employees. 

Of  all  the  splendid  "  movements  "  and 
"  causes  "  which  to-day  invite  our  co-oper- 
ation and  support,  this  is  one  of  many, 
which  seem  to  me  to  fall  naturally  within 
our  province,  as  wives  and  mothers  of  good 
men  and  true,  of  this  generation,  and  as 
descendants  of  the  great  men  of  Revolu- 
tionary days.  It  is  the  principle  underly- 
ing this  great  crusade  of  the  "  Consumers' 
League  "  and  like  organizations  which  ap- 
peals to  us.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  a 
work — for  the  betterment  of  women  in  the 
business  and  industrial  worlds — which  we 
cannot  avoid  doing,  without  definitely  and 
publicly  shirking  our  heavy  economic  and 
moral  responsibilities,  as  family  purveyors 
and  budget  makers.  Or,  in  other  words,  as 
domestic  chancellors  of  the  exchequer. 

Ladies,  far  be  it  from  me  to  say  that  the 
members  of  our  sex  may  not  some  day  de- 
cide to  undertake,  in  addition  to  their  other 
duties,  the  heavy  responsibilities  of  the  voter 
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and  political  worker.  Perhaps  it  may 
transpire,  that  upon  our  planet  the  true 
super-man  is  woman,  and  that  she  is  en- 
tirely capable  of  doing  the  man's  work  as 
well  as  her  own.  But,  in  the  interim,  un- 
til this  fact  has  been  satisfactorily  demon- 
strated, let  us  devote  ourselves  whole- 
heartedly to  what  is  more  particularly 
woman's  work;  to  those  delicate  and  diffi- 
cult tasks  for  which  man's  clumsy  fingers 
and  prosaic  processes  of  reasoning  are  un- 
fitted and  wholly  inadequate.  And,  above 
all,  let  us  be  quite  sure  that  we  do  our  es- 
pecial work — at  least  as  well  as  he  does  his 
— before  we  insist  upon  taking  a  hand  in 
his  activities  and  improving  upon  his  meth- 
ods of  performing  his  highly  useful,  if 
somewhat  less  exalted,  functions.  This,  as 
I  understand  it,  has  always  been  the  atti- 
tude maintained  by  our  National  Society 
in  the  past.  If  some  of  our  most  beloved 
members  have  dreamed  of,  and  worked  for 
a  wider  future  scope  for  our  talents  and 
energies,  this  fact  has  not  prevented  us,  as 
an  organization,  from  throwing  ourselves 
enthusiastically  into  divers  kinds  of  social 
work  which  lay  ready  at  hand — for  which 
the  harvest  was  manifestly  ripe  and  the  la- 
borers so  amazingly  few. 


It  may  seem  \n  these  lines  of  work 
somewhat  unique — and  hitherto  undefined 
as  patriotic,  that  1  am  departing  a  long 
way  from  the  usual  addresses  on  patriotism. 
But  I  ask  your  careful  consideration  of  this 
subconscious  knowledge  of  every  woman's 
breast,  that  at  least  every  issue  and  ques- 
tion I  have  referred  to  has  its  foundation 
in  life  and  action — the  sure  meaning  of 
noble  and  holy  patriotism  applied  in  its 
broadest  and  deepest  sense. 

In  the  ways  which  I  have  so  hastily  and 
sketchily  outlined  this  morning,  and  in 
other,  and  perhaps  better  ways,  that  may 
not  yet  have  occurred  to  any  of  us,  our 
great  National  Society  is  destined  to  con- 
tinue its  triumphant  march  upward  and  on 
— conquering  and  to  conquer — in  the  name 
of  the  great  principles  upon  which  our 
national  organization  is  founded,  and  in  the 
name  of  patriots,  living  and  dead,  who  have 
labored  and  sacrificed  to  make  of  this,  our 
fatherland,  what,  under  God,  it  is,  has 
been,  and  ever  must  remain — the  greatest 
nation  on  earth.  Because,  beneath  the  am- 
ple folds  of  its  unconquered  flag,  there  live 
more  free,  happy  and  God-fearing  people 
than  upon  any  other  part  of  the  habitable 
globe. 


North  Carolina's  Patron  Saints 


Upon  the  coast  of  North  Carolina  men 
speaking  the  English  language,  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  principles  of  English  law 
and  English  liberty,  first  set  foot  on  Amer- 
ican soil  with  a  view  to  permanent  posses- 
sion, and  thus  led  the  way  to  the  planting 
of  English  civilization  amid  the  wild  forests 
of  the  New  World. 

Men  die;  ideas  are  immortal.  The  idea 
of  another  England  beyond  the  waters  of 
the  Atlantic,  conceived  by  the  master  mind 
of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  was  the  germ  from 
which,  through  the  developments  of  three 
centuries,  has  evolved  the  American  nation 
of  the  twentieth  century.  Among  those 
who  founded  Jamestown  were  ten  of  the 
men  who  had  co-operated  with  Raleigh  in 
the  settlements  at  Roanoke  Island  on  the 
coast  of  North  Carolina.  Raleigh's  at- 
tempts on  this  island  called  into  existence 
the  English  race  in  Asia,  in  Africa,  in 
Australia  and  the  islands  of  the  sea.  Amer- 
ica owes  the  world-wide  prominence  which 


it  to-day  enjoys  to  that  first  North  Carolina 
settlement. 

Associated  with  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  were 
Philip  Amadas,  Arthur  Barlow,  Ralph 
Lane,  John  White,  Sir  Francis  Drake,  Sir 
Richard  Grenville,  Thomas  Cavendish  and 
Thomas  Harriot — that  group  of  brilliant 
soldiers,  sailors,  adventurers  and  scholars 
whose  names  are  inseparably  connected 
with  the  story  of  Roanoke  and  to  whose 
genius  England  owes  her  immense  colonial 
empire  of  to-day. 

Philip  Amadas  and  Arthur  Barlow  were 
the  captains  of  the  expedition  dispatched  by 
Raleigh  in  1584  to  explore  the  country  and 
select  a  place  for  the  contemplated  colony. 
Ralph  Lane  was  Governor  of  the  colony 
sent  out  in  1585.  The  fleet  in  which  his 
colony  sailed  was  under  the  command  of 
Sir  Richard  Grenville.  With  Grenville 
sailed  "  that  wonderful  Suffolk  boy," 
Thomas  Cavendish,  aged  twenty-two  years, 
who,    before   he   had    reached    his   twenty- 
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ninth  year,  had  rivaled  the  exploits  of  Sir 
Francis  Drake  in  the  Pacific  and  circum- 
navigated the  glohe.  Two  of  the  colonists 
with  Lane  were  John  White,  afterwards 
Governor  of  the  "  Lost  Colony,"  and 
Thomas  Harriot,  the  historian  and  scien- 
tist of  the  colony,  to  whose  scholarly  nar- 
rative we  are  indebted  for  most  of  our 
knowledge  of  its  history,  but  the  impelling 
mind  behind  the  achievements  of  all  these 
men  was  that  of  Walter  Raleigh. 

Baffled  in  his  first  effort  to  place  the 
English  race  upon 
this  continent,  he 
called  into  exist- 
ence a  spirit  of  en- 
terprise which  first 
gave  Virginia,  and 
then  North  Amer- 
ica, to  that  race, 
and  which  led 
Great  Britain 
from  this  begin- 
ning to  dot  the 
map  of  the  world 
with  her  colonies 
and  through  them 
to  become  the 
greatest  power  of 
the  earth. 

First  among  the 
agents  selected  by 
Raleigh  to  carry 
his  great  design 
into  execution 
were  Philip  Ama- 
das  and  Arthur 
Barlow.  Though 
these  two  daring 
sailors  were  the 
pilots  of  the  great 
Anglo  -  Saxon  mi- 
gration from  Eng- 
land   to    America, 

which  ranks  among  the  greatest  events  in 
the  history  of  the  human  race,  yet  the  de- 
tails of  their  lives  are  almost  totally  un- 
known. 

In  Ralph  Lane  Raleigh  found  a  leader 
in  whom  were  combined  in  a  strange  degree 
the  character  of  the  soldier  and  the  spirit 
of  the  adventurer. 

We  find  him  constantly  associated  with 
Burghley,  Walsingham,  Raleigh,  Drake, 
Hawkins  and  Grenville  in  those  great 
events  which  give  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
its  chief  glory.     With  Lord   Burghley   he 


QUEEN    ELIZABETH 


was  on  terms  of  confidential  relation  and 
appears  frequently  in  the  character  of  his 
adviser  upon  important  public  affairs.  From 
the  queen  he  received  more  than  one 
weighty  commission.  In  the  very  year  in 
which  Amadas  and  Barlow  sailed  for  the 
New  World  Lane  wrote  that  he  "  had  pre- 
pared seven  ships  at  his  own  charges  and 
proposed  to  do  some  exploit  on  the  coast 
of  Spain,"  and  delayed  only  until  he 
should  receive  the  queen's  commission  and 
the  title  of  "  General  of  Adventurers." 

The  fleet  which 
transported  Lane's 
colony  to  Roanoke 
was  under  the 
command  of  one 
of  the  most  re- 
markable men  in 
ai  age  of  remark- 
able men  —  Sir 
Richard  Gren- 
ville. 

He  first  became 
interested  in 
America  through 
Sir  Humphrey 
Gilbert,  whose  un- 
timely death  cut 
off  prematurely 
one  of  the  choicest 
spirits  of  the  Eliz- 
abethan era.  Af- 
ter Gilbert's  death 
he  allied  himself 
with  his  cousin, 
Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh, by  whom  he 
was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  fleet 
which  bore  Lane's 
colony  across  the 
Atlantic.  That  he 
did  not  under- 
estimate the  importance  of  the  part  he 
played  in  that  event  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  upon  his  return  to  England  he  wrote 
to  Walsingham  that  he  "  had  performed 
the  action  directed  and  discovered,  taken 
possession  of  and  peopled  a  newT  country 
and  stored  it  with  cattle  and  fruits." 

Grenville's  adventurous  career  was  final- 
ly brought  to  a  close  by  an  exploit  "  memo- 
rable even  beyond  credit  to  the  height  of 
some  heroical  fable,"  an  exploit  commemo- 
rated by  Tennyson  in  one  of  the  most 
stirring  ballads,  "  The  Little  Revenge." 
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of   Grenville's  fleet 
colony  to  Roanoke 


One  of  the  vessels 
which  conveyed  Lane 
in  1585  was  commanded  by  Thomas  Caven- 
dish. Upon  his  return  from  this  voyage 
Cavendish,  incited  by  the  exploits  of  Drake 
and  Hawkins,  prepared  on  his  own  account 
an  expedition  to  circumnavigate  the  globe. 
All  England  rang  with  the  fame  of  Caven- 
dish. His  exploits  became  the  theme  of 
ballads  and  his  name  was  on  every  man's 
tongue. 

In  the  summer  of  1586,  while  Lane  and 
the  colonists  at 
Roanoke  were 
anxiously  await- 
ing  the  long 
overdue  return  of 
Grenville  with 
supplies  from 
England,  their 
anxiety  was  re- 
lieved by  the  ap- 
pearance  off 
Croatan  of  Sir 
Francis  Drake 
with  a  fleet  in 
which  were 
counted  twenty- 
three  sails. 

The  man  who 
thus  came  to  the 
rescue  of  the  for- 
1  o  r  n    group    on 
Roanoke     Island 
was  "  until  Nel- 
son's   time    cele- 
j  b  r  a  t  e  d    as    the 
;  greatest  of   Eng- 
I  lish    s  e  a  m  e  n." 
Lke    Raleigh 
and     Grenville, 
he   was   a   native 
of     that     county 
of  Devon  whence 

have  come  so  many  of  England's  mighty 
sailors.  Drake's  mind  and  character  raise 
I him  to  a  height  far  above  Grenville  and 
Cavendish  and  place  him  in  the  com- 
pany of  Raleigh,  Blake  and  Nelson.  To 
Raleigh  and  Drake,  more  than  to  any 
(other    men,     England     owes     her     world- 

Iwide  colonial  empire.  As  the  former  first 
put  into  practise  the  policy  of  breaking 
down  Spain's  colonial  power  by  planting 
[rival  colonies  in  the  New  World,  so  the 
latter  first  carried  into  world-wide  execu- 
tion the  allied  policy  of  destroying  Spain's 


SIR    WALTER    RALEIGH 


maritime  power  by  attacking  her  in  Ameri- 
can waters. 

Even  England  has  on  her  honor  rolls  of 
ten  centuries  no  more  glorious  deeds,  no 
more  honorable  names,  than  those  of  Wal- 
ter Raleigh,  Richard  Grenville  and  Francis 
Drake. 

Among  those  who  accompanied  .Lane  to 
Roanoke  in  1586  were  John  White,  the 
artist  of  the  expedition,  sent  by  Raleigh 
to  make  drawings  of  the  country  and  its 
people,  afterwards  Governor  of  the  Lost 
Colony,  and 
Thomas  Harriot, 
the  historian  and 
scientist  of  the 
colony.  To  none 
who  bore  a  part 
in  the  efforts  to 
plant  a  colony  on 
Roanoke  Island, 
save  to  Raleigh 
alone,  do  we  owe 
more  than  to 
White  and  Har- 
riot. The  work 
of  these  "  two 
earnest  and  true 
men"  —  the 
splendid  pictures 
of  the  one  and 
the  scholarly  nar- 
r  a  t  i  v  e  of  the 
o.her  —  preserve 
for  us  the  most 
valuable  i  n  f  o  r- 
t  i  o  n  that  wTe 
have. 

Together  Har- 
riot and  White 
surveyed, 
mapped,  pictured 
and  described  the 
country — the  In- 
dians, trees,  plants,  fruits,  vegetables,  ani- 
mals, birds  and  fishes. 

The  seventy-six  original  paintings  in  wa- 
ter colors  done  by  John  White,  probably  in 
1 585-1 586,  while  at  Roanoke,  as  the  official 
painter  and  draughtsman  of  Raleigh's 
"  First  Colonies,"  entitle  him  to  prominence 
among  English  artists  in  Elizabeth's  reign. 
Thomas  Harriot  was  one  of  the  most 
eminent  scholars  of  his  age.  No  name  in 
English  history  deserves  to  take  precedence 
of  his  in  scientific  achievement.  A  graduate 
of   St.   Mary's   Hall,   Oxford,   he  was  en- 
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gaged  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to  reside 
with  him  as  his  mathematical  tutor  and 
adviser  in  his  maritime  adventures.  In  this 
capacity  he  was  sent  by  Raleigh  to  Roanoke 
with  Lane  and  upon  his  return  published 
at  London,  in  1588,  "A  Brief  and  True 
Report  of  the  New-found  Land  of  Vir- 
ginia."  This  work  attracted  wide  attention 


inventions  by  which  Harriot  virtually  gave 
to  algebra  its  modern  form."  Had  Harriot 
"  published  all  he  knew  in  algebra,"  says  a 
modern  scholar,  "  he  would  have  left  little 
of  the  chief  mysteries  of  that  art  unhan- 
dled."  In  astronomy  he  applied  the  tele- 
scope to  celestial  purposes  simultaneously 
with  Galileo,  with  whose  name  he  is  for- 


SIR    FRANCIS    DRAKE 


both    in    England    and    on    the    continent, 
where  it  was  translated  into  Latin. 

Harriot,  in  spite  of  weak  health,  which, 
he  complained,  made  him  unable  to  write 
or  even  think  accurately,  and  prevented  him 
completing  his  work,  won  a  place  among 
the  great  astronomers  and  mathematicians 
of  the  world.  After  his  death  some  of  his 
mathematical  discoveries  were  published  by 
his  friend,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland. 
"  This  work,"  we  are  told,  "  embodies  the 


ever  associated  in  one  of  the  greatest 
branches  of  human  knowledge.  By  his 
wonderful  work  in  mathematics  and  astron- 
omy Thomas  Harriot,  the  historian  and 
scientist  of  Roanoke,  won  for  himself  a 
place  among  "  the  immortal  names  that 
were  not  born  to  die." 

Such  were  the  men  and  such  the  work 
which  won  for  English  speaking  people  the 
noblest  portion  of  the  New  World.  With- 
out   their    work    all    the    statesmanship    of 
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iurghley  a  11  <i 
W  a  1  s  i  n  g  - 
ham  would 
have  been  inef- 
fective. 

That  English 
ideals  of  liberty 
and  law  prevail 
throughout  the 
northern  part 
of  America  to- 
day, the  Eng- 
1  i  s  h  race 
throughout  the 
world  may 
thank  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh  and 
those  bold  and 
daring  seamen 
and  adventur- 
ers who  shat- 
t  e  r  e  d  Spain's 
naval  power, 
and  here  at  Roa- 
noke seized  the 
•best  part  of  the 
New  World 
for  England. 
May  we  in  America  never  forget  that  the 


SIR    RICHARD     GRENVILLE 


Chapter,  Winston-Salem, 


glorious 
achievements  of 
the  Raleighs, 
the  Drakes  and 
t  h  e  Grenvilles 
of  that  genera- 
t  i  o  n  are  as 
much  a  part  of 
our  inheritance 
as  are  tie 
achievements  of 
the  Hancock;, 
the  Jeffersons, 
the  Harnetts 
and  the  Wash- 
ington of  a  la- 
ter generation. 

Note.  — Ar- 
ranged from 
the  address  de- 
livered at  Roa- 
noke Island  by 
Mr.  R.  D.  W. 
Connor,  by 
Mrs.  Lindsay 
Patterson,  Re- 
gent Gen.  Jo- 
seph Winston 
North  Carolina. 


Tablet  Proposed  in  Tribute  to   Revolutionary  Officer 

The  Col.  John  Evans  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  of  Mor- 
gantown,  W.  Va.,  will  place  a  bronze  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Colonel  Evans,  of  the  American 
Revolution,  on  the  site  of  the  house  he  once  owned  and  occupied  at  that  place. 

The  stone  was  placed  in  1910,  but  the  Chapter  has  just  received  the  bronze  tablet,  which 
bears  the  following  inscription:  "1738 — 1834.  This  stone  marks  the  site  of  the  home  of  Col. 
John  Evans.  Placed  here  by  Col.  John  Evans  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution." 

Die  when  we  may,  I  want  it  said  of  me,  by  those  who  knew  me  best,  that  I  always  plucked 
a  thistle  and  planted   a  flower  when   I   thought   a  flower  would  grow. — Lincoln. 


The  Prominence  of  the  Church  in  Caro 
lina's  Formative  Period 

By  Mrs.  F.  Louise  Mayes,  State  Regent,  South  Carolina,  D.  A.  R. 


The  history  of  the  church  in  the  forma- 
tive period  of  Carolina  is  the  history  of  the 
commonwealth.  What  New  England  was 
to  the  Puritans,  Carolina  became  to  the 
Covenanter  and  the  Huguenot — a  land  of 
refuge    from    the    relentless    hand    of    the 


persecutor.  We  find  in  searching  the  rec- 
ords that  in  1662  certain  noblemen  applied 
to  Charles  II.  for  a  grant  of  an  extensive 
territory  in  North  America,  alleging  that 
they  were  influenced  by  a  desire  to  enlarge 
her  dominion  and  "  by  zeal  for  the  propaga- 
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tion  of  the  Christian  faith  in  a  country  not 
yet  planted  or  cultivated,  and  inhabited  by 
a  barbarous  people  who  had  no  knowledge 
of  God." 

In  1663  the  grant  of  this  territory  was 
made  by  the  King  to  Edward,  Earl  of 
Clarendon,  Lord  Chancellor;  George, 
Duke  of  Albemarle;  William,  Lord  Cra- 
ven; John,  Lord  Berkeley;  Antony,  Lord 
Ashley,  afterwards  Earl  of  Shaftesbury; 
Sir  George  Cartaret ;  Sir  William  Berkeley 
and  Sir  John  Colleton,  their  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors, making  them  absolute  lords  and 
proprietors  of  the  territory. 

One-third  of  the  article  of  the  original 
grant  states  that  all  churches  and  chapels 
shall  be  dedicated  according  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical laws  of  England.  The  code  of  laws 
for  the  government  of  the  province  was 
suggested  by  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  and 
moulded  into  form  by  the  famous  John 
Locke. 

As  Carolina  was  a  grant  from  Charles 
II.  to  English  lords  we  will  naturally  fol- 
low the  development  of  the  English  Church 
first.  In  a  letter  recently  written  by  the 
Hon.  T.  W.  Bacot,  of  Charleston,  S.  C, 
to  his  Grace,  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  published  in  the  London  Times, 
we     find     the      interesting      information: 

There  are  probably  more  colonial  par- 
ishes (granted  by  the  King  of  England  to 
his  pet  province,  Carolina)  than  in  any 
other  State."  First,  the  parish  of  St. 
Philip's,  Charleston,  territorially  defined 
and  limited,  A.  D.  1704.  Its  first  church 
edifice  was  built  about  1682,  its  second 
larger  and  more  substantial  edifice  between 
1 7 10  and  1723.  This  building,  known  as 
St.  Philip's,  is  described  by  an  early  his- 
torian as  a  large,  regular,  beautiful  build- 
ing, exceeding  any  that  are  in  his  majesty's 
dominion  in  America."  Says  another: 
I  This  church  is  allowed  to  be  the  most 
elegant  religious  edifice  in  British  Amer- 
ica." The  present  edifice  is  the  third ;  the 
second,  built  in  1723,  was  burned  in  1855, 
the  one  now  in  use  being  erected  in  1874. 
The  exterior  is  imposing  and  the  interior 
(styled  after  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields, 
London)  is  grand  and  impressive.  This 
church  furnished  from  its  membership 
many  prominent  men  in  the  Revolution. 
In  the  other  colonies  many  of  the  church- 
men and  most  of  the  clergy  were  Tories, 
but  in  Carolina  there  were  many  notable 
exceptions.      Many  of  the  leaders  of   the 


cause  of  freedom  were  from  St.  Philip's — 
viz.:  Christopher  Gadsden,  Henry  and  John 
Laurens,  Charles  Pinckney  and  Charles 
Cotesworth  Pinckney,  the  author  of  the 
immortal  words,  "  Millions  for  defense, 
but  not  one  cent  for  tribute."  Of  the  sixty 
principal  citizens  arrested  by  the  British  at 
the  fall  of  Charleston  and  sent  to  exile  to 
St.  Augustine,  one-third  were  from  St. 
Philip's.  The  patriotic  sentiments  of  St. 
Philip's  can  be  gathered  from  the  following 
two  incidents:  During  the  Revolution 
Bishop  Smith  was  banished  from  Charles- 
ton for  refusing  to  use  the  prayers  of  the 
King  of  England,  and  in  1865  Bishop 
Howe  was  banished  from  the  same  old  city 
for  refusing  to  use  the  prayer  for  the 
United  States. 

St.  Philip's  has  been  termed  the  Abbey 
of  South  Carolina.  There  is  probably  no 
cemetery  in  the  country  which  contains  the 
remains  of  so  many  illustrious  men  in 
church  and  State.  Among  them  we  would 
mention  Edward  Rutledge,  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  Gov- 
ernor; Col.  Isaac  Motte,  second  in  com- 
mand at  Fort  Moultrie ;  Thomas  Pinckney, 
major  in  the  Continental  Army,  major- 
general  in  the  War  of  1812,  Minister  to 
England  and  Governor  of  the  State;  Rev. 
Robert  Smith,  first  bishop  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Col.  William  Rhett,  the  terror  of 
the  pirates.  Upon  the  walls  are  found 
many  tablets,  one  to  Isaac  and  Rebecca 
Motte.  In  the  eastern  cemetery  there  is  a 
slab  inscribed,  "  Fremont."  It  marks  the 
grave  of  Mrs.  Cornelia  Fremont,  the 
mother  of  John  C.  Fremont,  the  great 
pathfinder  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
first  Republican  candidate  for  President  of 
the  United  States.  Gen.  William  Moul- 
trie, the  hero  of  June  28,  1776,  and  Gabriel 
Manigault,  who  supported  the  Continental 
Congress  during  the  Revolutionary  War 
with  a  loan  of  $22,000,  were  both  wor- 
shippers of  St.  Philip's.  On  the  death  of 
John  C.  Calhoun,  the  city  of  Charleston,  as 
the  metropolis  of  South  Carolina,  asked  the 
distinction  of  having  the  remains  placed 
among  the  long  list  of  grand  old  patriots 
who  slept  at  St.  Philip's,  and  the  request 
was  granted. 

Next  we  would  mention  St.  Michael's, 
famed  for  her  sweet  chimes  and  her  organ 
that  was  used  at  the  coronation  of  King 
George  II.,  and  her  famous  old  clock, 
which  has  regulated  the  duties  of  several 
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generations.  This  is  one  of  Charleston's 
most  historic  landmarks.  The  bells  of  old 
St.  Michael's  have  been  the  theme  of  song 
and  story.  The  bells,  organ  and  clock  were 
imported  from  England  in  1764.  Eighteen 
years  these  old  chimes  rang  in  joy  and  sor- 
row, but  when  Charleston  was  evacuated, 
in  1782,  by  the  British,  the  latter  claimed 
them  as  a  perquisite  of  war  and  shipped 
them  back  to  England.  The  vestry  of  the 
church  appeared  before  Sir  General  Carl- 
ton, the  British  commander-in-chief,  who 
ordered  them  restored,  but  too  late,  as  the 
bells  had  already  reached  England.  A  Mr. 
Ryhiner,  a  merchant  formerly  of  Charles- 
ton, bought  them  as  a  "  commercial  ven- 
ture "  and  shipped  them  back  to  Charleston. 
They  were  installed  with  enthusiasm  by 
the  overjoyed  citizens  in  1783.  They  rang 
the  evening  summons,  on  Sabbaths  and  holy 
days  called  the  people  to  church,  and  did 
patriotic  service  on  July  4  and  June  28,  un- 
til 1832,  when  two  of  the  bells  were  found 
to  be  cracked.  They  again  crossed  the 
ocean  for  repairs.  After  being  repaired 
they  were  shipped  home  in  1839.  Their 
next  venture  was  in  1862.  They  were 
shipped  to  Columbia  for  safekeeping  after 
the  battle  of  Cecessionville.  When  Sher- 
man passed  through  Columbia,  burning  the 
city,  the  bells  wTere  destroyed.  As  soon  as 
the  war  was  over  the  fragments  were 
shipped  to  Mears  and  Stainback,  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  original  founders,  who  car- 
ried on  the  business  in  London,  and  were 
recast  of  the  same  amalgam  and  in  moulds 
made  in  the  same  trammels.  They  were 
sent  home  in  1867,  having  crossed  the  At- 
lantic seven  times.  Time  fails  me  to  tell 
of  the  Governor's  pew  in  the  front  of  the 
church,  the  quaint  old  reading  desk, 
brought  from  England  in  1761,  and  the 
baptismal  font,  as  beautiful  as  quaint. 

We  cannot  leave  the  history  of  the 
Episcopacy  in  early  Carolina  without  men- 
tioning old  St.  James',  Goose  Creek.  This 
old  Colonial  edifice,  erected  in  1 7 14,  is  still 
in  a  fair  state  of  preservation.  It  is  one 
of  the  only  two  Colonial  church  edifices 
in  the  United  States  in  which  is  shown  the 
royal  arms  of  England.  They  are  moulded 
in  plaster,  handsomely  painted  and  gilded, 
and  fastened  to  the  wall  with  leaden  bands. 
They  were  not  removed  during  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  and  escaped  the  devastation 
by  the  British  army.  This  is  the  only  in- 
stance on   record,   as   far  as  we   know,   in 


which  the  royal  arms  have  remained  undis- 
turbed in  the  same  place  in  which  they  were 
placed  before  the  Revolution.  Says  Dr. 
Dalcho :  "  This  is  the  only  country  church 
which  was  not  profaned  by  the  British 
army."  Some  were  converted  into  prisons, 
some  into  barracks;  many  were  burnt. 
This  is  the  oldest  church  edifice  in  the 
State. 

Among  the  oldest  churches  in  the  State 
is  the  old  Episcopal  church  of  St.  Mat- 
thew's Parish.  The  edifice,  which  is  built 
of  red  brick,  is  still  standing  near  Fort 
Motte,  S.  C,  and  is  known  as  the  "  Red 
Church."  Among  the  vestrymen  of  this 
church  can  be  found  the  names  of  Col. 
William  Thomson,  Tacitus  Gaillard,  and 
others   who  won   fame   in   the   Revolution. 

Next  in  numbers  and  prominence  in  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  early  Carolina  are 
the  Huguenots,  that  splendid  body  of 
French  Calvinists  who  came  to  Carolina 
in  1670,  fleeing  from  the  persecution  of  the 
Romish  Church.  Says  Smiles,  than  whom 
no  author  is  more  distinguished  for  accu- 
racy and  sound  judgment:  "  What  the  Pur- 
itan was  in  England  and  the  Covenanter 
in  Scotland,  that  the  Huguenot  was  in 
France,  and  that  the  system  of  Calvin 
should  have  developed  in  precisely  the  same 
kind  of  men  in  these  several  countries  af- 
fords a  remarkable  illustration  of  the 
power  of  religious  training  in  the  formation 
of  character."  As  the  above  author  was  in 
no  way  committed  to  Calvinism  this  is,  in- 
deed, high  praise.  Says  the  author:  "  Puri- 
tans, Huguenots,  Covenanters!  What  a 
record  and  a  roll  call !  What  other  creed 
under  Christendom  can  show  such  a  mar- 
velous fruitage  of  purity  and  heroism  as 
these  historic  names  represent!"  I  have 
spoken  of  the  disabilities  under  which  the 
Huguenots  and  Covenanters  suffered  in 
the  early  history  of  the  dear  old  common- 
wealth ;  this  discrimination  continued  for 
seventy  years,  beginning  with  Gov.  Na- 
thaniel Johnson  in  1706  and  continuing  un- 
til the  Revolution.  There  were  four  Hu- 
guenot churches  in  Carolina  at  first,  but 
the  congregations  were  very  poor  and 
found  it  very  difficult  to  maintain  their  re- 
ligious ordinances.  The  pastors  of  the 
Church  of  England  were  paid  £150  yearly 
by  the  State.  As  a  part  of  the  common 
book  of  prayer  of  the  English  Church  was 
the  work  of  Calvin  (although  the  doctrines 
were    different),    and    poverty    was    ever 
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menacing  their  peace  of  mind,  three  of 
the  Huguenot  churches  at  last  submitted 
to  the  inducements  of  the  English  Church. 
One,  however,  remained  true  to  the  faith 
of  the  fathers  and  to-day  is  the  only  Hugue- 
not church  in  America.  I  refer  to  the 
Huguenot  church  of  Charleston,  built  in 
1 68 1,  which  is  the  only  church  on  the 
continent  holding  and  using  the  Liturgy- 
form  of  government  and  Confession  of 
Faith  formulated  by  Calvin  and  handed 
down  by  their  fathers.  Rev.  Elias  Puro- 
lean,  grandson  of  Antonic  Pruli,  Doge  of 
Venice,  was  their  first  pastor.  The  church 
is  now,  and  was  then,  Presbyterian  in  form 
of  government,  the  same  form  as  that 
adopted  by  the  Reformed  Church  in  1659. 
The  Geneva  Liturgy  dates  back  as  far  as 
1542  and  was  framed  by  Calvin  while  a 
refugee  in  Strasburg,  which  church  he  served 
while  exiled  from  Geneva.  This  Strasburg 
Liturgy  was  in  the  hands  of  the  formers 
of  the  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
and  from  it  they  derived  the  introductory 
portions — viz. :  the  Exhortation,  Confession 
and  Absolution  of  their  daily  service. 
Divine  service  was  rendered  in  French  un- 
til 1828,  when  it  was  found  impracticable 
in  the  presence  of  the  fact  that  French 
had  ceased  to  be  spoken  by  the  children  of 
the  immigrants.  A  committee  composed  of 
Hon.  Elias  Hoery  and  Messrs.  Joseph 
Manigault,  William  Mazyck,  Sr.,  Geo.  St. 
Cross,  Daniel  Ravenel,  Thomas  Grimke 
and  William  Fraser,  translated  the  Liturgy 
into  English.  The  church  edifice  is  adorned 
with  mural  tablets  of  historic  interest  and 
beauty  of  execution.  Among  the  names  are 
found  Huger,  Mazyck,  Horry,  Prioleau, 
Ravenel,  Porcher,  Gourdin  and  de  Saus- 
sure. 

Another  historic  temple  of  which  Caro- 
lina is  proud,  and  around  which  clustered 
much  interest  in  Colonial  days,  is  the  old 
Circular  Church  of  Charleston,  which  is 
known  as  the  "  Congregationalism"  "  Inde- 
pendent," or  "  Circular."  It  was  con- 
stituted about  1680  and  was  known  as 
I  Circular  "  because  of  its  circular  form, 
88  feet  in  diameter.  It  was  founded  by 
Scotch  and  Irish  Presbyterians,  French 
Protestants  and  Congregationalists  from 
New  England.  It  was  served  by  ministers 
from  these  different  branches  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  from  time  to  time.  The  Rev. 
Archibald  Stobo,  great-great-grandfather  of 
ex-President  Roosevelt,  and  the  third  Pres- 


byterian minister  in  South  Carolina,  was 
one  of  its  first  pastors.  Howe's  history 
gives  an  interesting  incident  in  connection 
with  Mr.  Stobo's  first  coming  to  South 
Carolina.  He  left  Scotland  with  an  ex- 
pedition intending  to  make  a  settlement  on 
the  Isthmus  of  Darven,  and,  failing  in  this, 
was  returning  home.  The  vessel  stopped 
near  Charleston  for  supplies  and  Mr.  Stobo 
was  invited  to  go  ashore  and  preach  at  the 
Congregationalist  Church.  He  accepted 
the  invitation  and  while  on  shore  a  hurri- 
cane arose  and  destroyed  the  vessel  and  all 
on  board.  He  made  his  home  on  the  shores 
where  Providence  had  so  wonderfully  di- 
rected that  he  should  labor,  spending  some 
fifty  years  in  the  ministry  in  Carolina  and 
leaving  a  numerous  and  honorable  family. 
Rev.  Josiah  Smith,  grandson  of  the  Land- 
graves, Thomas  Smith,  and  the  first  native 
of  Carolina  to  obtain  a  degree  from  a  col- 
lege was  another  pastor.  This  old  church 
has  had  an  eventful  history.  It  has  from 
time  to  time  thrown  off  two  offshoots. 
The  Scotch  element  withdrew  in  1731, 
forming  what  is  known  as  the  Scotch 
Church.  Later  some  of  the  Congregation- 
alists became  Unitarian  and  withdrew,  con- 
stituting themselves  into  a  church  in  181 7. 

There  was  a  quaint  old  custom  observed 
in  the  Scotch  Church  until  the  war  between 
the  States.  Tokens  were  given  to  the  com- 
municants on  Saturday  before  Communion 
Sunday.  These  tokens  were  700  in  num- 
ber, 200  silver  and  500  amalgam,  the  for- 
mer for  white  communicants  and  the  latter 
for  negroes.  They  were  the  shape  and  size 
of  a  25  cent  piece.  On  one  side  was  writ- 
ten, "  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  Me. 
Scotch  Presbyterian  Church,  Charleston, 
S.  C."  On  the  other  the  Latin  inscription, 
"  Nee  tamen  consumabath."  These  were 
sent  to  Columbia  for  safekeeping  and  were 
burned  by  Sherman's  troops  in  Columbia. 

The  first  Lutheran  church  in  the  Caro- 
linas  was  built  at  Orangeburgh  about  1737. 
Some  half  a  mile  from  the  center  of  the 
present  city  of  Orangeburgh  and  toward  the 
Edisto  River  there  is  a  graveyard  which 
presents  the  appearance  of  having  been  used 
a  long  time  and  where  the  entombed  gen- 
erations of  the  present  day  are  slumbering 
with  those  of  the  past.  Around  this  place, 
with  the  old  church  edifice  very  near  it,  the 
former  village  once  stood.  The  Orange- 
burgh church  was  built  of  wood  and  clay, 
in  the  same  manner  as  chimneys  are  when 
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iii.mI'  oi  -Li  it  fell  to  i "in i  at  the  time 
of  the  Revolution,  1  he  spot  has  never 
been  built  upon  since  thai  day  and  is  now 
I  now  n  ai  the  old  i  hur<  hyard/'  I  lew 
also  the  firfl  Lutheran  pastoi  of  tin's  con- 
gregation in  f  arolina  lived  and  died,  He 
and  Ins  su<  <  essoi  kepi  ?(  r<*<  ore]  of  all  the 
both,,  deaths  and  marriages  in  the  parish, 
it  being  to-day  one  of  t } i «--  mosf  valuable 
historic    records  In  South  Carolina,  and  is 

known  as  the       f  licssendanner    Record,"  so 

called  from  the  name  of  the  two  ministers, 

John  (licssendanner,  the  elder,  and  his 
nephew,  John  C  licssendanner,  the  younger, 
The  old  church  became  changed  into  an 
Episcopal  bouse  of  worship  in  '74';,  when 

the    yoiin:"')    C  iiessendannej    took    orders    it) 

the  Church  of  England,  and  he  continued 

to  laboi  there  to  the  <  lose  of  his  life.  At 
the  time  this  change  was  effected  the  <  on 
gregation  numbered  107  communicants,  and 
on  Whitsunday  following  ai  persons  were 
admitted  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  Aftei  the 
Reverend  ( licssendanner  (the  younger) 
died,  in  17^1,  nothing  further  is  known 
concerning  the  church  and  the  congregation 
until     [768,    when    a    n'-w    hpis'opal    chapel 

was  ordered  to  be  erected,  and  the  Rev. 
Raul  Turquand  preached  there  foi  man', 
years,  In  connection  with  another  congre- 
gation. 

'I  he  Methodists  were  first  known  in 
Carolina  about  17S5,  when  George  Whit- 
field was  ti led  by  Commissary  Garden  in 
(  ha  1 1  est  on,  S.  ( '.,  foi  preaching  in  churches 
oi  dissenters  and  praying  without  the  use 
of  the  Common  Prayer  Rook.  Whitfield 
ivas  tried  in  17  $3  and  expelled  and  became 

a  power  in  the  Methodist  communion. 
lie    was    a    most    consecrated    man    and    a 

wonderfully  gifted  orator.  Carolina  was 
frequently  the  scene  of  his  labors,  and  the 

religion   of  the  province  owed    mu<h    to   his 

zeal,  diligence  and  eloquence.  Trinity 
Church  in  Charleston  is  the  oldest  temple 

of  the  Methodists  of  which   I  can  find  a 

record.  Since  Colonial  days  they  have  out- 
grown all  the  other  eommunions  in  the 
State,  though  so  much  younger.  Indeed,  I 
can  find  no  record  of  them  until  after  the 
Revolution, 


'1  he  Baptists  in  the  early  history  of  Hie 
State  are  first  found  recorded  about  1685- | 
jusl  ore-  hundred  years  before  the  Metho 
dists.  The  oldest  church  is  the  First  Bap 
tist  Church  of  Charleston,  whi'h  lias  ;j 
long  and  honorable  history.  Rev.  Mr! 
Screven  was  their  first  minister.  Rev 
Olivei  Harl  was  the  minister  during  (■ 
Revolution.  His  quaint  and  valuable  dian! 
is  rich  in  histori<  data  and  is  to  be  fousfjl 
incorporated  in  the  Charleston  Year  Boll 

for    J  896. 

In  giving  the  history  of  the  church  ir| 
Colonial  times  in  Carolina,  I  fear  I  have  al 
ready  taxed  your  patience  beyond  expression 
and  v'-t  I  have  only  touched  the  hem  oi  tfif 
historic  ecclesiastical  garment  which  envell 
opes  our  grand  old  commonwealth  frorrj 
the  seashore  to  the  mountain,.  We  cannot 
dose  this  sketch  of  the  churches  which  3H 
landmarks  of  Carolina  without  mentioning 
Old  Waxhaw  in  Lancaster  County,  built 
in  1751  by  the  S<  otch  Irish.  It  is  ffi 
church  in  vvhnh  Andrew  Jackson  was  bap- 
tized and  afterward  imprisoned  during  tfi 
Revolution.  Nor  must  we  forget  Ok 
Stone  Church,  ai  Pendleton,  the  church  01 
Gen.  Andrew  Pickens,  John  C.  Calhoin 
and  many  of  the  flower  and  chivalry  01 
upper  Carolina. 

From   tin's   study   of   Carolina's  h istoriq 

churches  prior  to  the  Revolution  we  hav 
seen  that  intolerance  and  unfairness  rhar- 
acterized  her  early  history  despite  he; 
promises  of  religious  liberty.  The  oppres- 
sion of  England  brought  n  crisis  which  ife 
manded  the  united  efforts  of  all,  irrespei 
five  of  church  or  creed.  Says  Ramsay 
"  Though  the  people  of  South  Carolina 
engaged    in    the    Revolution    primarily   foT 

their  eivil  liberties,  they  did  not  overlook 
their  claims  to  equal  religious  privilege' 
without  discrimination  or  preference."  Thd 
troublesome  times  of  the  Revolution  werd 
a  blessing  in  disguise;  the  members  of  the 
body  politic  were  drawn  (lose  together,  ami! 
petty   differences   were   forgotten    \t)   seeking 

a    common    good.      "We    trust    that   our! 
motto   shall    ever    henceforth    be,    In    i 
tials,    unity;    in    nonessentials,    liberty;    in 
all    things,  <  han't y." 


A  SIGNIFICANT  action  of  President  Tafl  was  the  appointment  of  Miss  Julia  C.  Lathrop 
of  Chicago,  as  chief  of  the  new  Children's  Bureau  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
at  a  salary  of  $5,000  per  annum.  Miss  Lathrop  has  been  associated  with  Jane  Addams  ir 
the  work  of  Hull  House,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Illinois  Board  of  Charity  and  a  graduate  and 
trustee  of  Vassar  College.  She  is  th<-  lirsi  woman  to  he  appointed  a  bureau  chief  in  the  Goyj 
ernment  service.  The  Continental  Congress  sen!  the  President  a  vote  of  thanks  for  th: 
action. 


The   Twenty-first    Continental   Congress 


The  twenty-first  Continental  Congress 
opened  in  Memorial  Continental  Hall  on 
Monday,  April  15,  at  11  a.m. 

The  President  General.  Mrs.  Matthew 
T.  Scott,  and  Mrs.  Ellen  H.  Walworth, 
one  of  the  Founders,  escorted  by  seventy-six 
young  women  pages,  came  down  the  aisle 
and  ascended  the  platform.  The  great 
auditorium  was  filled  with  enthusiastic 
Daughters,  the  public  being  excluded  on 
account  of  lack  of  space.  After  reading  of 
the  Scripture  and  prayer,  led  by  the  Chap- 
lain General,  Miss  Elisabeth  F.  Pierce,  the 
chairman  of  the  Credential  Committee, 
Mrs.  Henry  L.  Mann,  Vice-President  Gen- 
eral in  Charge  of  Organization,  presented 
her  report,  which  was  accepted  with  its 
recommendations,  and  the  nine  hundred 
and  six  duly  accredited  officers  and  dele- 
gates were  seated  without  confusion,  and 
by  12  o'clock  the  Congress  was  ready  for 
business. 

The  report  of  the  Program  Committee 
by  the  chairman.  Mrs.  Samuel  \V.  Jami- 
son, was  accepted  without  debate.  The 
cover  of  the  program  is  an  exact  repro- 
duction of  the  cover  of  the  program  of 
the  first  Congress  twenty-one  years  ago,  the 
only  copy  to  be  found  being  in  the  p 
sion  of  the  Recording  Secretary  General. 

The  formal  opening  at  3  o'clock  was  a 
brilliant  affair.  The  Marine  Band  played 
in  the  museum,  the  great  sliding  mahogany 
between  that  and  the  auditorium  be- 
ing opened.  The  President  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Taft,  entered  the  building  by 
the  memorial  south  portico  and  came  to 
the  platform,  welcomed  by  two  thousand 
Daughters  with  waving  handkerchiefs  and 
great  applause,  and  at  the  same  moment 
the  Betsy  Ross  flag  came  floating  out  to  the 
center  of  the  domed  ceiling.  The  Presi- 
dent said  in  part: 

M  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion :  I  am  here  to  discharge  the  pleasant 
annual  duty  that  falls  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  of  welcoming  the  beau- 
ties of  spring  and  the  beauties  of  the 
Daughters.  They  come  together,  and  the 
sweet  association  of  the  two  things  makes 
you  very  welcome. 

u  I  hope  that  your  deliberations  this  year 


may  be  as  useful  as  those  which  you  have 
had  in  the  past.  Your  numbers  indicate 
that  the  interest  in  what  you  are  to  do  is 
as  great  as  it  ever  has  been.  You  are  here 
to  stimulate  the  memories  of  and  the  respect 
for  those  men  who  made  this  nation  possi- 
ble, and  who  laid  broad  its  foundation  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
you  are  here,  if  I  understand,  to  uphold  the 
principles  of  that  Constitution  and  to  insist 
on  their  preservation  as  long  as  the  nation 
shall  endure. 

"  We  have  reached  a  time  in  the  history 
of  politics  in  this  country  when  we  have  to 
take  down  our  copies  of  the  Constitution 
and  our  copies  of  the  Federalist,  and  of  the 
history  of  the  growth  of  our  institutions, 
and  renew  our  vows  to  the  principles  that 
were  there  embodied  in  our  governmental 
structure,  to  insist  that  they  shall  not  be 
departed  from,  but  that  they  shall  be  main- 
tained in  their  vitalizing  force  to  continue 
our  pursuit  of  happiness  and  the  guarantees 
of  our  institutions  for  the  maintenance  of 
liberty  regulated  by  law. 

:'  I  am  saying  these  things  not  because  I 
believe  it  is  necessary  to  say  them  to  you 
to  convince  you  of  the  soundness  of  such 
principles,  but  because  I  know  they  are 
with  you  always,  even  in  your  prayers,  and 
that  you  believe  them  as  thoroughly  as  1  do. 
But  it  does  not  hurt  to  repeat  your  pr 
It  does  not  hurt  to  repeat  >our  creed, 
whether  it  be  a  religious  or  a  political 
creed. 

,;  You  are  very  welcome.  I  hope  you 
may  stay  as  long  as  you  can  and  enjoy,  as 
I  know  you  do,  the  beauties  of  this  Capital 
that  bears  the  name  of  the  greatest  Ameri- 
can." 

The  address  of  the  President  General, 
given  in  full  elsewhere,  was  warmly  ap- 
proved and  applauded.  Mrs.  A.  W.  Gree- 
ce of  rhe  Charter  members  of  the 
National  Society,  extended  greetings,  which 
were  responded  to  by  Mrs.  Alexander  En- 
nis  Patton.  There  were  also  addresses  by 
Prof.  William  Libbey,  Secretary  of  the 
of  the  Revolution,  and  Dr.  Moses  Greeley 
Parker,  President  General  of  the  Sons  of 
the  American  Revolution. 

Mrs.   Charles  W.   Fairbanks,    Honorarv 
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President  General,  being  present  on  the 
platform  for  the  first  time  in  seven  years, 
in  an  informal  address  urged  energetic 
measures  for  the  lifting  of  the  debt.  Mrs. 
John  W.  Foster,  Honorary  President  Gen- 
eral, Gen.  A.  W.  Greeley,  all  of  the  active 
officers  of  the  National  Society,  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution,  and  many  ex- 
officers  were  seated  on  the  platform.  The 
floral  decorations  were  never  more  beauti- 
ful than  on  this  occasion. 

On  Tuesday,  after  the  report  of  the 
President  General,  chairman  of  Memorial 
Continental  Hall  Committee,  on  motion 
of  the  State  Regent  of  Indiana,  Mrs.  John 
L.  Dinwiddie,  seconded  by  Caroline  Scott 
Harrison  Chapter,  the  Congress  ordered 
that  the  Caroline  Scott  Harrison  tablet  be 
placed  in  the  President  General's  room, 
known  as  the  "  Indiana  room."  There 
being  a  fund  remaining  after  the  purchase 
of  this  tablet,  the  President  General  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  decide  on  some 
further  memorial  to  the  first  President 
General — perhaps  a  bust,  scholarship  or 
form  of  patriotic  work. 

The  presentation  of  gifts  to  the  hall  be- 
gan with  the  presentation  and  dedication 
by  Mrs.  Amos  G.  Draper,  representing 
Mary  Bartlett  Chapter,  of  a  memorial  tab- 
let to  Josiah  Bartlett,  signer  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Mary  Bartlett,  his  wife.  The 
State  Regent  of  New  Hampshire  expressed 
the  gratitude  of  the  State  to  the  Chapter, 
and  the  Rev.  George  Washington  Dame 
offered  prayer  and  formally  dedicated  the 
tablet. 

Mrs.  Peel,  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Real  Daughters,  presented  for 
her  committee  a  beautiful  marble  bust  of 
the  first  Real  Daughter,  Mrs.  Mary  Ham- 
mond  Washington. 

The  State  Regent  of  Connecticut  pre- 
sented in  honor  of  Mrs.  Maria  Watson 
Pinney,  a  former  State  Regent,  a  marble 
bust  of  Oliver  Ellsworth. 

The  State  Regent  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia presented  for  the  Martha  Wash- 
ington Chapter  the  first  marble  bust  of 
Martha  Washington  ever  made.  Mrs. 
Sleeth  is  the  sculptor. 

In  behalf  of  Saratoga  Chapter,  New 
York,  Miss  Annin  Maxwell  Jones  pre- 
sented a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Ellen  Hardin 
Walworth,  one  of  the  Founders  of  the 
National  Society,  to  be  placed  in  the  New 
York  room.     The   State  Regent  of   New 


York  presented  in  behalf  of  Mrs.  Wal- 
worth a  desk  which  belonged  to  Chancellor 
Walworth  and  a  chair  for  the  New  York 
room. 

The  State  Regent  of  New  Jersey  pre- 
sented for  the  New  Jersey  room  a  chande- 
lier. 

Mrs.  Ralph  Kirtland  presented  for 
"  Minute  Men  Chapter,"  of  Boston,  the 
original  John  Hancock  desk. 

Mrs.  de  B.  Randolph  Keim  presented  a 
bow-gun  bearing  date  of  13 14  in  name  of 
Berks  County  Chapter. 

The  President  General  presented  for 
Miss  Annie  Payn  Pillow  a  framed  repro- 
duction of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
with  seal  of  the  U.  S. 

Wyoming  presented  in  memory  of  two 
former  State  Regents,  Mrs.  Helen  M. 
Warren  and  Mrs.  Alice  Hunt  Richards,  a 
case  for  the  museum  for  papers  and  docu- 
ments. 

Gen.  A.  Leo  Knott  presented,  through 
the  Regent  of  the  Baltimore  Chapter,  a 
portrait  of  his  wife  as  a  memorial  to  her. 

Miss  Bradley,  of  Haverhill,  Mass.,  pre- 
sented a  framed  copy  of  the  Bradley  flag. 

Mrs.  Miller,  of  Alabama,  presented  a 
secretary  owned  by  the  only  Vice-Presi- 
dent from  that  State,  Gen.  Rufus  King. 

Mrs.  Robert  Alexander,  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Chapter,  presented  a  book  of  un- 
published records  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
a  fine  edition  of  the  Claypole  genealogy  and 
a  certificate  from  the  Historical  Society 
entitling  the  Society  to  all  its  publications 
for  twenty  years. 

The  Old  South  Chapter,  through  Mrs. 
Frank  B.  Endicott,  presented  a  framed 
copy  of  "  America,"  in  the  handwriting  of 
the  author. 

The  State  of  Maine,  through  its  State 
Regent,  presented  a  lamp  from  the  battle- 
ship Maine,  to  be  placed  in  the  Maine 
room. 

Mr.  Thomas  Alexander  presented  a  sil- 
ver loving  cup  which  had  been  given  by 
General   Washington   to   Mrs.  Alexander. 

Constitution  Chapter  gave  a  silver  vase 
in  memory  of  its  late  Regent,  Mrs.  J.  Ellen 
Foster. 

There  were  also  many  other  valuable 
gifts  and  sums  of  money  for  special  pur- 
poses and  for  the  permanent  fund. 

The  early  morning  hours  of  Tuesday 
were  filled  with  the  regular  annual  reports 
of  national  officers. 

On  Wednesday  the  regular  order  of  the 
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day  was  nominations  and  elections  of  ten  this  will  create  a   fund  sufficient  not  only  to 

Vice-Presidents     General,     two     Honorary  Pa>'  ollr  national  indebtedness,  but  a  handsome 

Vice-Presidents  General  and  the  Editor  of  suni  J?r  Hie  end°wment   fimd-     ln  addition. 

tKp     Atv/titdt^axt     7Vf^xr^,ri.,     tit  each  Daughter  will  receive  three  "  certificates 

the     AMERICAN     MONTHLY      MAGAZINE.  Gf  descent,"  correctly  engrossed  and  recorded, 

*  or  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  or-  and  sent  in  a  separate  mailing  tube, 

ganization    a    voting    machine    was    used.  ^u        .        ,  ,  .    ,    ,      u  &                       , 

The  nominations  were  completed  at  twelve  ^^  f"^1  of,  *b°.Ut  $I  70'°°?  °xn  th" 

o'clock;  the  balloting  began  at  one  o'clock;  Memorial  Hall,  arid  it  is  computed  that  if 

the  polls  were  closed  at  ten  that  evening  ^  f™^"^   Plan   "   adoPted   a"d   ad" 

and  reopened  at  nine  o'clock  on  Thursday  hen?  *  at  the  ?2  °f  a  year  *?             V 

morning.    All  votes  were  cast  before  twelve  woul,d  haVe  raiscf  *25jM50.     This  recom- 

o'clock,   and   within   fifteen  minutes   after-  me"datl0n  was  adoPted-              . 

ward   the   results   were   announced   to   the  ,  Th,e  Supe?a    c°mmittee  appointed  by  or- 

Congress,  as  follows:  der  °*  the  laft  Congress  to  revise  the  Con- 
stitution   and    By-Laws    submitted    a    full 

for  vice-president  general,   1912-1914.  report  in   print.  "  All   the  members  of  the 

Mrs.  La  Verne   Noyes Illinois.  committee,   consisting  of   Mrs.  J.    Morgan 

Mrs.  Andrews  KGault Nebraska.  Smith,    Chairman;    Mrs.    Samuel   A.   Am- 

Mrs.  George  S.   Shackelford Virginia  tv/T          nu     1         \\r      r>         ^      a/t 

Mrs.  William  Libbey New  Jersey  ™n>     M^  vC^arlff  Wj  ,Ba*?"'     *?»■ 

Mrs.  R.  Moultrie  Bratton. ..  .South  Carolina.  1  homas  K.  Noble,  Mrs.  John   1.  Sterling, 

Mrs.  Charles  F.  Johnson Maine.  and  Mrs.  S.  B.  C.  Morgan,  were  present 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Bond.     Massachusetts.  on   the  platform   to  explain   its   provisions, 

Mrs.  William  Lawson  Peel Georgia  u   *.  <.u         •   *                 j   \.u  *.              •        t  *.u 

Mrs.  Chalmers  M.  Williamson ....  Mississippi  but  the  Jf01?  wasumade  that  as  C0Pies  of  the 

Mrs.  William  H.  Crosby Wisconsin.  proposed  change  had  not  been  sent  to  each 

for  honorary  vice-president  general,  1912.  Chapter  sixty  days  before  the  convening  of 

Mrs.  Charles  H    Deere Illinois.  the  Congress,  action  must  be  deferred.     On 

Mrs.  John  R.   Walker Missouri.  the  last  day  of  the   Congress  an   informal 

editor.  conference  was  had  to  discuss  the  changes 

L-      T7i;M  m:        ™                      r>          i  proposed  so  that  the  delegates  might  report 

Miss  Jihza  Oliver  Denniston Pennsylvania.  X.     *          \    •    m 

back  to  their  Chapters. 

The    present    Editor    of    the    magazine,  The  proposed  amendments  to  the   1910 

Mrs.  Mussey,  had  declined  the  nomination  edition  of  the  Constitution  were  taken  up 

and  seconded  the  name  of  Miss  Denniston.  on  Friday,  and  the  amendment  which  per- 

The  special  order  for  Thursday  morning  mjts  the  election  of  the  State  Regent  and 

was   the   disposal   of    the    Chalkley   manu-  State  Vice-Regent  in  the  State  Conference 

scripts,  consisting  of  copies  of  couft  records  by  the  delegates  to  the   Continental   Con- 

of  Augusta  County,  purchased  by  the  So-  greSs,  their  election  to  be  confirmed  by  the 

ciety   of    Judge    Chalkley.      After    a   pro-  Congress,  was  adopted.     The  amendments 

longed  discussion  it  was  voted  to  turn  over  proposing  to  reduce  the  representation  from 

all  the  papers  to  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Lockwood  the  Chapters  did  not  carry, 

as  a  gift  outright,  the  publication,  if  made,  The  reports  of  the  standing  committees 

to  be  in  her  name,  and  not  in  the  name  of  were  of  unusual  interest  and  showed  a  great 

the  National  Society  or  by  its  authority.  advance   in  the  scope   and   breadth   of   the 

effort   to    liquidate   debt.  work  °f  our  organization      These  reports 

are  all   in  print  and  will   be   reprinted   in 

For   the   Committee   on    Certificate    for  tne  proceedings.     The  work  of  the  maga- 

Liquidation  of  the  Debt  and  Endowment  zine    was    rep0rted    by    the    Editor,    Mrs. 

Fund,  Mrs.  Willard  T.  Block,  Chairman,  Eiien  Spencer  Mussey,  and  the  Chairman 

submitted  a  report  showing  how  many  cer-  0f  tne  Magazine  Committee,  Mrs.  Samuel 

tificates   had   been   sold,   and   suggesting   a  Ammon. 

further  way  in   which   to  raise   funds   for  The  other  standing  committees  reporting 

paying  off  the  debt  and  establishing  an  en-  were  as  follows: 

dowment  fund.     She  said :  A   _                      ,   t1 

Committee    to    Prevent    Desecration    of    the 

If    all    members    of    the    National    Society,  Flag,            Mrs.  J.  M.  Dickinson.  Chairman. 

State    and    Chapter     Regents    and    delegates  Committee  on  Conservation. 

pledge  themselves  to  contribute  one  penny  a  Mrs.  James  W.  Pinchot,  Chairman. 

day   for  one  year,   and  through   the   Chapter  Committee  on  Real  Daughters, 

committees  secure  pledges  from  all  members,  Mrs.  Wm.  Lawson  Peel,  Chairman. 
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Committee  on  National  University, 

Mrs.  Alexander  Ennis  Patton,  Chairman. 
Franco-American  Committee, 

Mrs.  John  Miller  Horton,  Chairman. 
Committee  on  Preservation  of  Historic  Spots, 

Mrs.  Luther  Derwent,  Chairman. 
Committee  on  Patriotic  Education, 

Mrs.  Samuel  A.  Ammon,  Chairman. 
Committee    on    Welfare    of    Women    and 

Children,  Mrs.  Edward  Orton,  Jr.,  Chairman. 
Sub-Committee  on  Interchangeable  Bureau, 
Lectures  and  Slides, 

Mrs.  Henry  S.  Bowron,  Chairman. 
Committee  on  Children  of  the  Republic, 

Mrs.  Edwin  S.  Gardner,  Jr.,  Chairman. 

Senator  Borah,  of  Idaho,  made  an  ad- 
dress, in  which  he  declared  that  of  all 
branches  of  effort  and  patriotic  endeavor 
so  successfully  prosecuted  by  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution  Society,  there 
was  none  more  important  than  the  conser- 
vation and  education  of  the  children.  He 
paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  the  men  on  the 
sinking  Titanic,  who  gave  their  lives  for 
women  and  children  whom  they  did  not 
know. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Neff,  of  Cleveland,  spoke 
on  "  Homemakers  of  America."  Mr.  John 
Foster  Carr,  of  New  York,  spoke  on  the 
"  Educational  Work  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution  Among  the  Im- 
migrants." 

The  Children  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion held  their  annual  meeting  during  the 
week  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  Congress  and  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing gave  a  patriotic  entertainment  in  the 
hall.  They  visited  Mount  Vernon  and 
placed  a  wreath  on  the  tomb  of  Washing- 
ton. 

CONGRESS   NOTES 

On  Monday  evening  the  President  Gen- 
eral received  in  Memorial  Continental 
Hall,  assisted  by  the  national  officers.  Mr. 
John  Paul  Earnest  introduced  the  guests, 
numbering  some  two  thousand,  to  the 
President  General. 


The  President  of  the  United  States  and 
Mrs.  Taft  received  the  members  of  the 
Congress  at  the  White  House  on  Thursday 
afternoon.  Most  of  the  delegates  and  vis- 
iting Daughters  attended.  There  was  a 
general  expression  of  sorrow  for  the  fate 
of  Major  Archibald  Butt,  the  President's 
military  aide.  He  had  been  most  courteous 
to  the  Daughters  when  on  similar  occasions 
he  was  on  duty  at  the  White  House.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  Major  Butt  went 
bravely  to  death  on  the  Titanic,  April  15. 
The  arrangements  for  the  comfort  of 
the  twenty-first  Congress  were  more  com- 
plete than  for  any  previous  Congress,  and 
every  detail  was  carried  out  quietly  and 
with  precision.  The  result  could  be  seen  j 
in  the  amount  of  business  dispatched,  with  ] 
less  strain  on  officers,  delegates,  visitors  and 
pages.  Twenty-one  years  of  experience  has 
taught  some  valuable  lessons. 

Tributes  were  paid  to  those  who  had 
passed  on  during  the  past  year  and  a  wel- 
come extended  to  the  six  thousand  new 
members  that  had  come  to  take  up  the 
work  prepared  for  them  by  those  who  had 
gone  on  before. 

A  resolution  offered  by  Mrs.  Gregory, 
Vice-President  General  from  North  Caro- 
lina, urging  Congress  to  restore  the  one- 
million  dollar  cut  which  has  recently  been 
made  in  the  present  appropriation  for  the 
Forest  Service,  was  enthusiastically  car- 
ried, a  dozen  States  vying  with  each  other 
in  the  desire  to  second  this  motion. 

The  universal  sentiment  of  the  Conti- 
nental- Congress  in  regard  to  this  vitally 
important  matter  was  voiced  by  the  Vice- 
Chairman  of  the  Conservation  Committee 
in  her  report  when  she  said :  "  To  refuse 
the  appropriation  needed  to  fight  these  fires 
and  prevent  the  greater  fires  which  may 
easily  follow  would  be  only  less  unpatriotic 
than  to  withhold  money  to  equip  troops 
against  an  invading  army." 


Tablet  Unveiled 

A  number  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  took  part  in  the  ceremonies 
attending  the  unveiling  of  a  bronze  tablet  to  the  memory  of  George  Washington.  Mrs. 
George  E.  King,  Regent  of  Fairfax  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  presented 
the  tablet,  in  the  name  of  that  Chapter,  to  the  State  of  Virginia.  It  was  accepted  by  Mrs. 
Samuel  W.  Jamison,  State  Regent  for  Virginia.  Mrs.  Joseph  Berry,  of  Fairfax  County,  read 
an  historical  sketch  of  Washington's  work  as  president  of  the  first  Potomac  River  Improve- 
ment Company  and  the  early  history  of  the  country  about  Great  Falls. 


Mrs.  Amos  G.  Draper,  Editor, 

Kendall  Green,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Answers. 

674.  Merriman. — In  the  issue  for  Feb.,  191 1, 
it  was  stated  that  Nathaniel  Merriman  was  the 
son  of  Theophilus.  Mrs.  Natalie  Fernald,  550 
Shepherd  St.,  Washington,  D.  C,  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  error,  and  quotes  Waters'  "  Glean- 
ings "  as  her  authority.  Nathaniel  was  the 
son  of  George,  and  not  of  Theophilus,  Mer- 
riman. 

1357-  Hall.— Mr.  Wm.  H.  Hall,  Edwards- 
ville,  111.,  writes  that  his  ancestor  came  from 
N.  C.  and  served  in  the  Rev.,  and  later  moved 
to  Madison  Co.,  111.,  where  he  d.  in  1846.  If 
the  one  who  inserted  the  Query  will  write  him 
he  will  give  all  information  in  his  power. 

1977  (7)  Mrs.  W.  E.  Bell,  Ogden,  Utah, 
writes  that  in  Vol.  XXII  (April,  1903)  of  the 
American  Monthly  Magazine,  there  is  a 
complete  history  of  Dr.  Lyman  Hall,  written 
by  H.  O.  Hall,  and  read  before  the  S.  A.  R. 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  He  was  the  son  of  John 
Hall  (1692-1773)  and  Mary  Street  (dau.  of 
Rev.  Samuel  Street,  the  first  minister  in  Wal- 
lingford,  Conn.).  He  m.  (1)  Abigail,  the 
beautiful  and  accomplished  dau.  of  Thaddeus 
Burr;  she  died  in  1753,  and  he  m.  (2)  Mary 
Osburne,  moved  to  Dorchester,  S.  C,  then  to 
Georgia,  where  he  d.  Oct.  19,  1790,  leaving  no 
issue;  for  his  only  child  had  d.  before  him. 
His  brother,  Giles  Hall,  b.  Feb.  18,  1733,  m. 
Martha  Robinson,  and  was  the  captain  of  the 
brig.  Minerva,  fitted  out  in  1775  by  order  of 
the  Gov.  and  Committee  of  Safety  of  Conn, 
for  the  defence  of  the  Colony,  and  d.  1789. 
He  had  a  son,  John,  b.  1788,  who  m.  for  his 
(2)  wife,  Deucy  Strong,  and  is  Mrs.  Bell's 
ancestor. 

2133-  Willis — Jessup. — Wm.  Willis  was  not 
the  sheriff  during  the  Rev.  His  wife  was 
Betty,  and  they  had  five  children,  Joseph  (or 
Joel),  Hannah,  Lydia,  William,  and  Richard; 
possibly  more ;  was  one  of  the  first  members 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  who  settled  in  York, 
Pa.,  in  1749,  purchased  a  farm  from  the  heirs 
of  Wm.  Penn ;  erected  the  first  County  Court 
House  at  York  in  1754,  and  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  York  Friends  Meeting  in 
1766. — Mrs.  S.  M.  Bostwick,  210  Comstock 
Ave.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


2160.  Win  an  s. — Mrs.  Eliza  A.  Winans  Mc- 
Bride,  130  E.  Wallace  Ave.,  New  Castle,  Pa., 
writes  to  correct  and  add  to  the  answer  to 
2160  in  the  Feb.  magazine  (1912).  Jacob  was 
the  son  of  John  and  Anna  (Creighton) 
Winans,  b.  in  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  in  1726, 
removed  to  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  in  1767,  served 
in  the  Rev.  as  Adjutant  under  Col.  Jacob 
Stroud,  for  whom  Stroudsburg  is  named ;  and 
m.  five  times  as  stated  in  the  February  issue. 
His  (1)  wife  was  Miss  Phebe  Clark,  dau.  of 
Rev.  Jotham  Clark,  whom  he  m.  in  1750,  and  by 
whom  he  had  Jotham,  Jacob  (a  Rev.  S.), 
Clark  (a  Rev.  S.),  and  Phebe,  who  was  b. 
1758,  and  m.  James  Place.  The  (2)  wife, 
Rebecca  Connet,  whom  he  m.  March  15,  1759, 
she  gives  no  son  Daniel;  and  to  the  (3)  wife, 
Jemima  Rae,  whom  he  m.  in  Perth  Amboy  in 
1766,  she  gives  a  son,  James,  b.  at  Stroudsburg, 
Pa.,  March,  1767,  m.  Hannah  Bunnell  in  1791 
(who  was  b.  1773  and  d.  Aug.  13,  1838),  in 
addition  to  the  daughters,  Jemima  and  Ann. 
He  moved  from  Stroudsburg  with  his  son, 
Isaac,  in  1807,  and  settled  in  Trumbull  (now 
Mahoning  Co.),  Ohio,  and  d.  in  1810,  being 
buried  in  Pricetown  Cemetery.  This  version 
differs  both  from  the  one  printed  in  February 
and  the  one  in  the  March  issue.  It  would  be 
well,  therefore,  for  all  descendants  of  the 
children,  Abigail,  Daniel,  and  James,  to  get 
absolute  data  of  the  parentage  of  their  ances- 
tors.— Gen.  Ed. 

2200  (2)  Doak — Dunn. — Rev.  Samuel  Doak, 
about  whom  inquiry  is  made  by  M.  L.  M.,  was 
(according  to  Sprague's  Annals  of  the  Ameri- 
can Pulpit,  Vol.  III.,  p.  392)  the  son  of  Samuel 
and  Jane  (Mitchel)  Doak,  who  emigrated 
from  Ireland  and  settled  in  Chester  Co.,  Pa., 
when  quite  young.  After  their  marriage  they 
removed  to  Augusta  Co.,  Va.,  where,  in  1749, 
Samuel  Doak  was  b.  In  1775  he  graduated 
from  the  College  of  N.  J.  (Princeton)  and 
began  to  study  Theology.  He  m.  Esther,  sis- 
ter of  Rev.  John  Montgomery,  and  became 
tutor  in  Hampden  Sidney  College;  was  li- 
censed to  preach  Oct.  31,  1777,  and  after 
preaching  for  a  time  in  Washington  Co.,  Va., 
moved  to  the  Holston  settlement,  in  what  was 
then  N.  C,  but  now  is  Eastern  Tenn.  At  one 
time  while  he  was  absent  the  Cherokees  came 
to  his  cabin,  carried  off  a  part  of  the  furniture 
and  set  fire  to  the  house.     His  wife,  with  her 
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infant  son,  had  been  aroused  by  the  barking 
of  the  dogs  in  time  to  escape,  and  from  her 
hiding  place  in  the  woods  saw  it  all.  For- 
tunately the  baby  slept  throughout  the  entire 
time.  After  the  Indians  had  departed  she 
walked  ten  miles  through  the  woods  to  the 
nearest  station,  where  she  met  her  husband. 

At  another  time  he  was  preaching  when  a 
messenger  rode  up,  calling  out,  "  Indians,  In- 
dians !  Ragsdale's  family  are  murdered  !  "  Mr. 
Doak  stopped  in  the  midst  of  his  sermon,  of- 
fered up  a  short  prayer  that  the  God  of  Israel 
would  go  with  them  against  these  Canaanitish 
brethren — called  for  the  men  to  follow  him, 
and,  taking  his  rifle,  led  the  pursuit.  At  an- 
other time,  while  teaching,  a  similar  alarm 
was  given  and  he  immediately  dismissed  his 
school  and  went  with  his  students  to  the  camp 
of  Gen.  Sevier.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Convention  of  1784  that  formed  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Commonwealth  of  Franklin.  Soon 
afterward  he  moved  to  Little  Limestone, 
Washington  Co.,  and  founded  a  congregation 
known  as  "  The  Salem  Congregation,"  and 
also  a  school  which,  in  1785,  was  incorpo- 
rated by  the  Legislature  of  N.  C.  as  Martin 
Academy,  and  in  1795  as  Washington  Col- 
lege. He  was  its  head  until  1818,  and  the  eld- 
ers of  his  church  were  on  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees. This  was  the  first  college  established  in 
the  Mississippi  Valley.  While  he  was  attend- 
ing a  meeting  of  the  General  Asembly  in 
Philadelphia,  he  received  a  donation  of  clas- 
sical books  which  he  carried  in  a  sack  on  a  pack 
horse  500  miles.  This  was  the  nucleus  of  the 
library  of  Washington  College.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded as  President  in  1818  by  his  eldest  son, 
Rev.  John  Whitefield  Doak  (1788-1820), 
moved  to  Bethel,  where  he  opened  a  private 
school,  which  he  called  Tusculum  Academy, 
and  which,  under  his  son,  Rev.  Samuel  W. 
Doak,  became  a  flourishing  college.  He  d. 
Dec.  12,  1830.  His  (1)  wife  d.  July  3,  1807, 
leaving  five  children,  and  he  m.  (2)  Mar- 
garetta  H.  McEwen,  who  d.  Sept.  22,  183 1, 
without  issue.  The  above  article  does  not  give 
the  names  of  the  five  children,  except  the  two 
ministers,  Rev.  Samuel  W.  and  Rev.  John  W. 
Doak. — Gen.  Ed. 

2254.  Durfee — Edick. — Sally  Durfee  was 
the  dau.  of  James  Durfee,  b.  Portsmouth, 
R.  I.,  Jan.  29,  1764,  m.  Merebah  (b.  Oct.,  1757, 
in  R.  I.;  d.  in  N.  Y.  State,  May  23,  1805),  and 
had :  Sally,  Hannah,  Phebe,  Polly,  Stephen, 
and  Thomas  After  her  death  he  m.  (2)  at 
Cannonsville,  N.  Y.,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cannon 
(1761-1840),  by  whom  he  had  no  issue,  and 
d.  Oct.  5,  1837.  He  was  the  son  of  Job  Dur- 
fee, a  full  account  of  whose  family  can  be 
found  in  the  Durfee  genealogy,  "  Descendants 
of  Thomas  Durfee,  of  Portsmouth,  R.  I.,  by 
Wm.  F.  Reid,  Vol.  I."  Mrs.  W.  B.  Lewis, 
Ironton,  Ohio.  Mrs.  Lewis  also  states  that  the 
State  of  Pa.  has  at  last  indexed  all  its  church 
records,  muster  rolls,  etc.,  and  on  application 
to  the  Librarian  at  Harrisburg,  with  the  usual 
fee,  answers  can  be  obtained  to  questions  in 
regard  to  Pa.  data. 

2255.  Hinton. — Mrs.  A.  J.  Carver,  363  Lee 
St.,  Dawson,  Ga.,  a  descendant  of  Col.  John 
Hilton,  will  be  glad  to  assist  F.  K.  R.  if  she 


will  write  her  just  what  she  wishes  to  know. 
She  has  no  data  of  the  Hardy,  Malachi,  or 
William  Hinton  lines. 

2284.  (3)  Wright — Knowlton. — Mrs.  Addie 
P.  Gale,  East  Pepperell,  Mass.  (R.  D.),  writes 
that  Sibbel  Wright  m.  John  (not  Henry) 
Knowlton,  according  to  the  Knowlton  history. 
She  also  states  that  Benjamin  Knowlton,  Sr., 
father  of  Benjamin  Knowlton,  who  m.  Abigail 
Wright,  was  also  a  Rev.  soldier. 

2296.  Ketch um — Hurlburt. — Mrs.  W.  B. 
Thomas,  The  Avon,  Topeka,  Kan.,  a  descend- 
ant of  Joseph  Ketchum,  who  m.  Elizabeth 
Hurlburt,  states  that  he  was  a  lieutenant  in 
the  Rev.  and  had  seven  sons  and  four  daugh- 
ters. She  will  be  glad  to  furnish  additional 
information  to  C.  E.  T.  if  desired. 

2300.  (4)  Winans. — John  and  Remember 
Winans  were  not  the  parents  of  Jacob  Winans 
mentioned  in  2160,  but  the  grand-parents. 
John  emigrated  to  this  country  in  1640,  and 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  Elizabeth  town, 
N.  J.,  where  he  d.  in  1694. — Mrs.  Eliza  A. 
Winans  McBride,  130  E.  Wallace  Ave.,  New 
Castle,  Pa. 

2313. — Miss  Frances  E.  Emerson,  Plymouth, 
Ind.,  states  that  in  the  Mayflower  Descendant 
(copies  of  which  are  in  all  large  libraries), 
Vol.  I.,  p.  9,  is  Gov.  Bradford's  list  of  the 
May-flower  passengers;  on  p.  126  of  the  same 
volume  is  a  list  of  all  those  from  whom  de- 
scent has  been  proved.  Lossing's  "  History 
of  the  United  States  "  has  a  list  also  in  a  foot- 
note. 

2320.  Graves. — Mary  Graves,  -b.  1727,  was 
the  dau.  of  Benjamin  Graves  (1676-1752)  and 
Mary  Haynes;  and  the  grand-daughter  of 
Benjamin  Graves  (1645 — between  1716-1724) 
and  Mary  Hoar. — Mrs.  Mary  E.  Brown,  141 1 
K  St..  Washington,  D.  C. 

2338.  Lipes — Brittain. — This  name  was 
spelled  Sipes  in  the  February  magazine,  but 
should  have  been  Lipes,  and  the  question 
should  have  been  whether  John  Brittain,  of 
Mercer  Co.,  N.  J.,  or  the  father  of  John 
Lipes  (who  m.  Sarah,  dau|  of  John  Brittain), 
performed  any  Rev.  service. — Gen.  Ed. 

2339.  (2). — Mrs.  Helen  Nye  Rupp,  Registrar 
of  the  Mildred  Warner  Washington  Chapter, 
Monmouth,  111.,  writes  that  the  James  Steven- 
son who  performed  the  service  under  Capt. 
John  McConnell.  did  not  marry  Jane  Bu- 
chanan, but  lived,  as  did  Capt.  McConnell,  in 
Letterkenny  Twp.,  Cumberland  Co.,  and  after 
the  War  went  to  Washington  Co.,  Pa.,  where 
he  m.,  in  1791,  Catherine  Bonar.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  State  Legislature  for  several 
terms,  and  d.  while  in  attendance,  at  Harris- 
burg, in  1815,  having  at  that  time  the  title  of 
Major  General.  Letterkenny  Twp.  is  now  in 
Franklin  Co.,  and  included  the  famous  Scotch- 
Irish  Presbyterian  Church  at  Rocky  Springs. 

2349.  Squire — Bishop. — There  was  a  Samuel 
Squire,  who  m.  Ann  Wilson,  who  was  a  Com- 
missary in  the  Rev.,  but  he  was  of  a  different 
family  from  the  one  who  m.  Ann  Bishop. — 
Mrs.  George  A.  Wallace,  345  Lafayette  Ave., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

2349.  (5)  Hitchcock — Parmelee. — David 
Hitchcock  served  as  a  private  from  Union, 
Conn.,  in  Capt.  Thos.  Lawson's  Co.  two  days 
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during  the  Lexington  Alarm.  See  Conn,  men 
in  the  Rev.,  p.  23.  David  had  three  brothers, 
Daniel  Hitchcock,  of  Milford,  who  furnished 
horses  during  the  Rev.,  and  Abel  and  Jared 
Hitchcock,  of  Amity,  who  were  corporals. 
Amity  is  ten  miles  northwest  of  Milford,  and 
Union  is  twelve  miles  northwest  of  Amity. 
David  sold  land  in  Bethlehem,  May  8,  1790,  so 
•  he  must  have  been  alive  then,  although  he  may 
have  d.  later  in  the  year.  Lydia  Parmelee  was 
the  third  child  of  Stephen  Parmelee  by  his  (1) 
wife,  Betty,  and  this  line  extends  to  the  John 
Parmelee.  who  was  a  drummer  in  the  train- 
band in  King  Philip's  War.  If  F.  S.  W.  will 
write  me  I  will  gladly  give  him  (or  her)  all 
the  information  I  possess. — Mr.  Geo.  S.  Lin- 
scott,  president  of  the  Linscott  State  Bank, 
Holton,  Kan. 

2404. — "  Shenandoah  Valley  Pioneers  and 
Their  Descendants,  or  a  History  of  Frederick 
Co.,  Va.,"  by  T.  H.  Cartmell,  Ingleside,  near 
Winchester,  Va.,  is  the  name  of  the  book. 
Send  to  Mr.  Cartmell  at  the  address  given. — 
Gen.  Ed. 

(2).— Mrs.  Jennie  Morton,  Regent  of  the 
Kentucky  Historical  Society,  Frankfort,  Ky., 
would  be  able  to  tell  you  where  and  at  what 
price  "  The  Founding  of  Harmon  Station " 
could  be  obtained. — Gen.  Ed. 

(3)— W.  H.  Lowdermilk  &  Co.,  1418  F  St., 
Washington,  D.  C,  or  Goodspeed's  Bookshop, 
Boston,  Mass.,  would  be  able  to  obtain  the 
I  History  of  the  Battle  of  Point  Pleasant "  for 
you. — Gen.  Ed. 

2405.  Wallace — Sexton. — It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  Elijah  Sexton,  a  Rev.  pensioner 
from  Smyrna,  Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y.,  was  a 
relative,  if  not,  the  father  of  Jos.  Sexton,  of 
Somers,  Conn.  Elijah  Sexton  was  b.  at  Som- 
ers  in  1754  and  enlisted  in  April,  1775,  in  the 
Conn.  Militia;  was  at  Roxbury  during  the 
Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  while  not  actually 
engaged,  they  were  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the 
British,  and  one  of  their  company  was  mor- 
tally wounded.  He  served  at  intervals  until 
1780.  He  m.  (2)  in  1810,  at  Hamilton,  N.  Y., 
Thankful  Sprague,  and  d.  March  28,  1839, 
having  been  a  pensioner  for  seven  years.  His 
widow  applied  for  a  pension  in  1853,  which 
also  was  allowed  her. — Gen.  Ed. 

241 1.  Wilson — Thayer. — The  children  of 
Philip  and  Mary  (Wilson)  Thayer  were: 
Sarah,  b.  Nov.  17,  1719,  in  Braintree;  Elisha, 
b.  Nov.  27,  1721,  in  Mansfield,  Mass.;  Phillip, 
b.  1722;  Ephraim,  John,  and  Christopher.  His 
date  of  death  is  not  given  in  the  Thayer 
genealogy,  from  which  the  above  list  of  chil- 
dren is  taken. — Gen.  Ed. 

241 1.  (2)  Grover — Newlands. — According 
to  the  Thayer  genealogy,  Elisha  Thayer  m. 
Anna  Graves,  not  Grover. — Gen.  Ed. 

24i3.  (3)  Bradt. — There  was  a  Cornelius 
Bradt,  of  New  York,  who  was  a  Rev.  pen- 
sioner. He  m.  Annatye  Peterson,  March  31, 
1786,  and  d.  July  15,  1826  or  8.  His  widow 
obtained  a  pension,  and  from  an  abstract  of 
that  E.  B.  M.  may  obtain  the  desired  infor- 
mation.— Gen.  Ed. 

2418.  Allerton. — There  are  several  genea- 
logies of  the  Allerton  family.  For  informa- 
tion about  them,  see  answer  to  2404  (3)  above. 
— Gen.  Ed. 


2419-  (3)  Painter — Tate. — Mary  Martin 
took  out  a  warrant  for  four  hundred  acres  of 
land  in  Northumberland  Co.,  July  1,  1784,  and 
four  hundred  more  acres  Feb.  22,  1785.  She 
also  took  out  a  warrant  for  four  hundred 
acres  in  Cumberland  Co.,  April  9,  1794,  and 
in  Huntingdon  Co.,  Feb.  4,  1793 ;  but  as  Clear- 
field Co.  was  formed  in  1804  from  Lycoming 
and  Northumberland  Co.,  and  as  Lycoming  Co. 
was  formed  in  1795  from  Northumberland  Co., 
the  two  warrants  in  Northumberland  Co.  were 
the  ones  to  which  Esther  Painter  fell  heir,  in 
whole  or  in  part.  For  a  full  description  of 
them  with  much  genealogical  data  concerning 
the  disposition  of  them,  address  Land  Office, 
Department  Internal  Affairs,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
— Gen.  Ed. 

2421.  (5). — The  Department  of  Revolution- 
ary Records  and  Genealogical  Notes  and 
Queries  have  been  a  part  of  the  American 
Monthly  Magazine  for  a  number  of  years. 
When  the  late  Mrs.  Avery  became  Editor  she 
started  a  Genealogical  Department,  with  Mrs. 
Lydia  Bolles  Newcomb  at  the  head  of  it.  Mrs. 
Newcomb  remained  Gen.  Ed.  until  her  death, 
in  1908,  when  the  present  Editor  was  ap- 
pointed. Revolutionary  Records  have  been  a 
feature  of  the  magazine  ever  since  its  incep- 
tion, although  a  department  was  not  set  apart 
with  that  title  until  about  1902. — Gen,  Ed. 

(6). — Answers  to  questions  in  this  depart- 
ment are  signed  with  the  sender's  name,  and 
the  Gen.  Ed.  is  responsible  for  those  only  that 
appear  over  her  signature.  In  the  latter  she 
endeavors  to  give  only  those  authorities  that 
are  accepted  by  Patriotic  Organizations,  but 
does  not  claim  to  be  infallible,  although  no 
patriotic  organization  up  to  the  present  time 
has  rejected  her  statements. — Gen.  Ed. 

2422.  Co  well. — In  the  Pa.  magazine  of  His- 
tory and  Biography,  Vol.  XIII.,  p.  122,  there 
is  a  letter  given  of  Dr.  John  Cowell  to  his 
father  from  Amboy,  Aug.  9,  1776.  This  John 
Cowell  was  a  surgeon's  mate  in  the  hospital 
department  of  the  Continental  Army;  after 
the  War  removed  to  Trenton,  N.  J.,  where  he 
engaged  in  private  practice,  "  which  was  large- 
ly increased  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  Dr. 
David  Cowell,"  and  d.  there  Jan.  30,  1789.  I 
would  suggest  that  A.  A.  C.  write  to  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  ask- 
ing for  a  copy  of  the  will  of  Dr.  David  Cowell. 
who  d.  before  1789,  enclosing  the  usual  fee  for 
the  list  of  children,  if  any. — Gen.  Ed. 

2424.  (2)  Tucker. — It  is  possible  that  Waldo 
Tucker,  who  m.  Lydia  Aldrich  in  1803  in 
Windsor,  Vt.,  was  a  son  of  Joseph  Tucker,  a 
Rev.  pensioner,  who  was  b.  ab.  1752,  enlisted 
in  N.  H.  in  1778,  under  Col.  Joseph  Cilley,  and 
served  three  years.  In  1818  he  applied  for  a 
pension ;  was  a  resident  of  Windsor  Co.,  Vt., 
and  stated  that  he  was  at  Valley  Forge.  His 
claim  was  allowed.  There  was  also  a  Rev. 
pensioner  from  Sandgate,  Vt.,  in  1828,  named 
John  Tucker,  who  served  in  Conn.,  and  was 
b.  ab.  1762. — Gen.  Ed. 

2425.  D  a  r  r  0  w  —  Meacham. — Christopher, 
George,  and  Jedidiah  Darrow  served  in  the 
second  regiment  of  the  Line  under  Col.  Philip 
Van  Cortland;  and  Daniel,  George,  and  Jede- 
diah  Darrow  served  In  the  Levies  under  Col. 
Marinus    Willett.      This    latter    service    must 
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have  been  in  1782,  as  Willett  did  not  become 
Col.  of  the  Levies  until  that  date.  The  Rev. 
soldiers  in  New  York  State  were  divided  into 
three  classes :  the  Line,  who  served  anywhere 
in  the  United  States  under  Gen.  Washington, 
and  which  also  included  several  regiments  of 
artillery,  and  an  organization  called  "  The 
Green  Mountain  Boys.''  The  second  class  was 
called  "  The  Levies,"  and  was  formed  by  draft- 
ing from  the  militia  and  also  from  the  peo- 
ple direct;  and  could  be  called  upon  to  serve 
outside  the  State  during  their  entire  term  of 
service,  if  needed.  The  third  was  the  militia, 
which  then,  as  now,  could  only  be  called  out 
of  the  State  for  three  months  at  a  time.  (See 
Fernow's  "  New  York  in  the  Revolution,"  pp. 
31  and  89,  for  service  of  George  Darrow;  and 
p.  10  for  the  distinction  between  Line,  Levies, 
and  militia.) — Gen.  Ed. 

2429.  Patton — Dysart. — In  the  pension  ap- 
plication of  Jane,  widow  of  Daniel  McKisick, 
of  Bedford  Co.,  Tenn.,  her  sister,  Mary,  widow 
of  Col.  John  Patton,  of  the  Rev.,  testifies.  Her 
description  of  the  fight  at  Ramsour's  Mill, 
when  she,  a  young  girl,  was  visiting  her  sister, 
Mrs.  Daniel  McKisick,  is  very  realistic.  A 
copy  can  be  obtained  upon  application  to  the 
Gen.  Ed.  for  one  dollar. — Gen.  Ed. 

Queries. 

2400.  Trice. — Information  desired  of  the 
Trice  family.  Two  cousins  by  the  name  of 
Beatrice  are  said  to  have  emigrated  from 
Scotland  to  New  York;  moving  in  a  short 
while  to  Va.,  where  the  name  was  shortened 
to  Trice.  Later  some  of  the  family  went  to 
Alabama,  Georgia,  and  Mississippi,  where  some 
of  the  family,  desiring  to  perpetuate  the  old 
name,  named  sons  Benjamin  Albert  Trice  (the 
B.  A.  Trice  standing  for  Beatrice).  My  great- 
grandfather was  Benjamin  Trice,  and  was  b. 
Nov.  10,  1764,  and  d.  Oct.  18,  1820;  do  not 
know  in  what  State.  Any  clue,  however  slight, 
will  be  appreciated — E.  T.  G. 

2401.  Morris — Prudden. — Ancestry  desired 
of  Mary  Morris,  who  m.  Moses  Prudden 
(Joseph.  John,  Peter,  the  emigrant).  They 
lived  in  Morristown,  N.  J.,  joined  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  there  Sept.  12,  1764. 
Moses  Prudden  was  the  sixth  child  of  Joseph 
Prudden;  was  b.  in  1732,  and  d.  Jan.  11,  1777; 
was  recommended  at  a  meeting  of  the  Morris 
Co.  delegates  held  at  the  Dickerson  Tavern, 
Sept.  14.  1775  ...  to  the  Provincial  Con- 
gress as  a  Second  Lieut.  Is  there  a  Morris 
genealogy?  If  so,  where  and  at  what  price 
can  it  be  obtained  ?—D.  C.  G. 

2402.  King— Jarvis— Starr.— Wanted,  names 
of  parents  of  Wm.  King  and  Elizabeth  Jarvis, 
whose  son,  Wm.,  m.  Rachel,  the  dau.  of  Major 
Ezra  Starr,  of  Conn.,  and  d.  in  1851,  aged  70 
Were  Wm.  King,  Sr.,  or  Jr.,  in  the  Rev.?  If 
so,  desire  official  proof  of  service.  Informa- 
tion desired  of  the  parents  of  Elizabeth  Jar- 
vis also. — /.  V.  C. 

2403.  Tarver.— Benjamin  Tarver  is  said  to 
have  come  from  Wales  or  England  to  Bruns- 
wick Co.,  Va.,  and  settled  near  Lawrence- 
ville.  He  had  sons:  Samuel,  Andrew,  Wm., 
John    (or  James),  Robert,  Thomas    (who  m. 


Sarah  Little),  Jacob,  and  Benjamin.  It  is 
claimed  that  some  or  all  of  these  sons  served 
in  the  Rev.  Can  anyone  furnish  any  data  on 
this  family?  I  find  that  a  Samuel  Tarver,  b. 
ab.  1759  (m.  Charlotte  Goff),  served  in  the 
Rev.,  and  he  is  probably  the  Samuel  mentioned 
above.    I  wish  especially  data  of  Thomas. 

(2)  Brown. — John  Brown  (Wm.,  Edward) 
m.  Mary  Tarver  and  d.  a  few  years  after  1776 
in  Green  Co.  (then  Dobbs  Co.),  N.  C.  Did 
he  have  Rev.  service?  Any  information  on  the 
family  will  be  acceptable. — N.  R.  F. 

2404. — 1  find  mentioned  in  your  Notes  a 
book  entitled  "  Shenandoah  Valley  Pioneers 
and  Their  Descendants."  Will  you  tell  me 
where  I  can  get  this  book,  and  at  what  price? 

(2). — Would  also  like  to  know  the  price  of 
"  The  Founding  of  Harmon  Station,"  with  an 
account  of  the  captivity  of  Mrs.  Jennie  Wiley 
and  the  exploration  and  settlement  of  Big 
Sandy  Valley  in  the  Virginias  and  Kentucky 
by  Wm.  Elsey  Connelly. 

(3). — Would  also  like  to  know  the  price  of 
Virgil  A.  Lewis'  book,  "  History  of  the  Bat- 
tle of  Point  Pleasant."— T.  C.  H. 

2405.  Wallace — Sexton. — Janett  Wallace,  b. 
1785,  m.  in  1803  Jos.  Sexton,  of  Somers,  Conn., 
and  moved  to  Sherburne,  N.  Y.,  where  they 
had  eleven  children.  She  d.  Jan.  21,  1861. 
Wanted,  ancestry  and  Rev.  service,  if  any. 
Tradition  says  that  the  Wallaces  lived  in  an 
adjoining  Co.,  either  in  Mass.  or  Conn.,  that  she 
was  a  niece  of  Israel  Putnam  (she  named  one 
dau.  Sarah  Putnam),  and  that  she  was  de- 
scended from  Sir  Wm.  Wallace;  that  there 
were  eight  girls  and  one  son  who  lived  to 
maturity  in  her  father's  family.  It  is  known 
that  one  of  her  sisters  m.  a  Talcott,  of  Smyrna, 
N.  Y.,  another  m.  Wm.  Strew,  of  the  same 
place,  and  another  a  Payne  in  or  near  Oswego. 

(2)  Norton. — Miles  Norton  and  his  sisters 
lived  in  Wolcott,  Conn.,  and  after  the  death 
of  their  father,  the  girls  carried  on  the  busi- 
ness until  Miles  had  become  old  enough  to 
learn  the  trade,  when  they  moved  to  Che- 
nango Co.,  N.  Y.  Ancestry,  with  all  genealog- 
ical data,  and  Rev.  service,  if  any,  desired. 
Orcutt's  History  of  Wolcott,  p.  429,  states  that 
Benjamin  Alcott  m.  Chloe  Norton  and  settled 
in  Wolcott,  and  afterwards  moved  to  Cole- 
brook;  and  the  History  of  Colebrook  states 
that  Chloe  Alcott  (or  Alcox)  and  Polly  Nor- 
ton joined  »the  Cong.  Church  in  1799.  From 
tombstones  I  find  the  following:  Polly  Nor- 
ton, b  1778,  d.  1852,  m.  a  Skinner;  Alma  Nor- 
ton, b.  1790,  d.  1832,  m.  a  Skinner,  also ;  Olive 
Norton,  b.  1788,  d.  i860,  m.  a  Bullock;  Chloe 
Norton,  b.  1773,  d.  i860,  m.  Benjamin  Alcott, 
son  of  Daniel  and  Elizabeth  (Dunton)  Alcox; 
Miles  Norton  was  b.  1783  and  d.  1853.  There 
was  also  a  Bede  Norton,  who  m.  a  Haxton, 
and  a  Millie  Norton.  Evidently  these  were 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  the  parentage  is 
greatly  desired.— M.  W.  B. 

2406.  Stsk. — Is  there  a  genealogy  of  the 
Sisk  family?  The  emigrant  is  said  to  have 
come  from  Scotland  in  1700;  m.  a  Whitecot- 
ton  in  Culpeper  Co.,  Va.,  and  had  one  son, 
Timothy.  Timothy  m.  twice,  having  eleven  chil- 
dren by  each  wife.  Twenty-one  of  these  Sisk 
brothers   fought  under  Washington,  and  one 
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of  them  returned  to  England.  The  name  of 
one  only,  Benjamin,  has  been  preserved.  Any 
information  appreciated. — L.  S.  G. 

2407.  Willard — Hobart. — Horace  Hobart 
Willard,  b.  Coos  Co.,  N.  H.,  in  1823,  was  the 
son  of  John  Calvin  Willard  and  Roxana 
Hobart.  John  Calvin  Willard  was  the  son  of 
Humphrey  Willard  and  Hannah  Wetherall. 
Ancestry  and  Rev.  service,  if  any,  desired  on 
any  of  these  lines. — A7".  B.  IV. 

2408.  Johnson  —  Greene. — Caleb  Weaver 
Johnson,  b.  Coventry,  Jan.  10,  1812,  m.  Han- 
nah Parker,  a  Quakeress.  He  was  the  son 
of  Obediah  Johnson  and  Orpha  Greene;  and 
Orpha  was  the  dau.  of  Wardwell  Greene,  who 
m.  Mar}-  Stephen  in  West  Greenwich,  July 
24,  1782,  and  d.  in  Coventry,  R.  L,  before  1808. 
Wardwell  Greene  was  the  son  of  Charles 
Greene.  Did  any  of  these  have  Rev.  service? 
If  so,  official  proof  desired. — C.  G.  A. 

2409.  Pierce. — Martin  Pierce  was  b.  in  Ham- 
ilton, Madison  Co.,  N.  Y.,  April,  1798.  He 
was  a  soldier  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  sta- 
tioned at  Sackett  Harbor,  N.  Y.  His  father, 
Wm.  Pierce,  was  b.  in  Mass.,  near  Boston,  in 
*773-  Ancestry  of  Wm.  Pierce,  with  Rev.  rec- 
ord, if  any,  desired. — E.  C.  M. 

2410.  Campbell — Wells. — James  Campbell, 
of  Bourbon  Co.,  Ky.,  m.  Elizabeth  H.  Wells. 
Rev.  service  desired  of  this  James  Campbell, 
also  names  of  parents  of  Elizabeth  Wells,  with 
Rev.  service,  if  any. 

(2)  Carter. — John  Carter  and  wife,  Re- 
becca, were  of  Carter's  Addition,  Kent  Island, 
Md.,  in  1801.  Rev.  record  of  John  Carter  de- 
sired, also  when  and  where  he  m.  Rebecca 
(Brown?)  and  her  ancestry. 

(3)  Hanna — Wilson. — Robert  Hanna,  of 
Greenbrier  Co.,  Va.,  m.  Peggy  Wilson,  of 
Augusta  Co.,  Va.  Rev.  service  desired  of 
Robert  Hanna. 

(4)  Wright. — Where  can  the  Wright  ge- 
nealogy, of  Virginia,  be  obtained? 

(5)  Lee — Campbell. — Thomas  Lee,  a  Rev. 
soldier,  had  a  sister  or  aunt,  who  m.  a  Camp- 
bell, probably  in  Plainfield,  and  moved  West, 
presumably  to  Ohio.  Can  anyone  tell  me  about 
the  family?—/.  P.  S. 

241 1.  Wilson — Thayer. — Mary  Wilson,  dau. 
of  Dr.  John  Wilson,  was  b.  at  Braintree,  Mass., 
Aug.  16,  1702;  m.  Philip  Thayer  at  Braintree, 
April  1,  T718.    Date  of  death  desired. 

(2)  Grover — Newlands. — Anna  Grover,  b. 
Norton,  Mass.,  April  6,  1743,  m.  Elisha  Thayer 
in  1763,  and  d.  at  Mansfield,  Mass.,  1806.  She 
was  the  dau.  of  Ephraim  and  Jemima  New- 
lands.  Wanted,  dates  of  birth,  marriage,  and 
death.  Was  he  the  Ephraim  Grover  who  was 
Sergeant  in  Gapt.  Samuel  White's  Co.,  of 
Mansfield,  in  1775?  Names  of  all  children 
desired. 

(3)  Ballard — Conner. — Horatio  Ballard,  b. 
Frederick  Co.,  Va.,  in  1795,  m.  Sarah  Conner, 
and  d.  July  21,  1867,  in  Wilmington,  Ohio.  He 
lived  in  Cumberland,  Allegheny  Co.,  Md.,  after 
his  marriage  in  1807,  and  several  children  are 
buried  there;  moved  to  Ohio  ab.  1825.  Sarah 
(Conner)  Ballard  d.  at  W.  Baltimore,  Ohio,  in 
1870.     Ancestry  of  both  desired. 

(4)  Schnorf — Brand-en. — Jacob  Schnorf,  b. 
Warren  Co.,  Ohio,  m.  Mahaleth  Branden  in 


1831.  He  was  the  son  of  John  Schnorf,  who 
was  b.  in  Germany  and  came  to  this  country 
when  a  small  boy,  living  in  Lebanon,  Ohio ; 
m.  Nancy  Winstrode,  who  was  b.  in  Scotland. 
Mahaleth  Branden  was  the  dau.  of  Richard 
Branden,  a  violinist,  b.  in  Scotland,  emigrated 
to  this  country,  and  d.  at  Versailles,  Ohio,  in 
1818.  He  m.  Anna  Pearsall,  who  was  b.  in 
England.  Mahaleth  was  b.  in  Ky.  in  1812  and 
d.  in  W.  Baltimore,  Ohio,  in  1864.  Any  infor- 
mation of  either  family  will  be  greatly  appre- 
ciated. 

(5)  Malonia — Thayer. — Jacob  Thayer,  son 
of  Elisha  Thayer,  a  Rev.  hero,  and  Anna 
Grover,  was  b.  in  Mansfield,  Mass.,  and  m. 
Mary  Anne  Malonia  (Malone),  and  settled  in 
West  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  where  he  d.  Date 
of  death  of  Jacob  Thayer  desired ;  also  any- 
thing regarding  the  ancestry  of  Mary  Anne 
Malonia.— N.  T.  B. 

2412.  Bowers — Suetter. — Samuel  Bowers 
(or  Bower)  m.  Ann  Mary  Suetter,  dau.  of 
Daniel  Suetter,  of  Philadelphia  (who  was  b. 
in  Wurtemberg  in  1744,  came  to  this  country 
in  1763,  and  d.  in  1828),  and  his  wife,  Anna 
Catherine  Gardner,  whom  he  m.  in  1769. 
Wanted,  dates  of  birth,  marriage  and  death  of 
Samuel  Bowers. — M.  M.  B. 

2413.  Jillson — Jencks — Day. — Mary  Jillson 
m.  a  Jencks,  and  had  two  daughters,  b.  at 
Smithfield,  Mass.  Mercy,  b.  1772,  and  Olive, 
b.  1774.  Her  husband  d.,  and  ab.  1776  she  m. 
Loammi  Day.  Information  of  this  first  hus- 
band desired. 

(2)  Efner — Fenn  (or  Souden). — John 
Efner  (Efnor  or  Effenear)  m.  Susannah  Fenn 
(or  Souden)  ab.  1798  at  or  near  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  and  had:  James,  Caty,  Mary  Ann, 
George,  Sally,  Mariah,  John,  Samuel,  Henry. 
Information  desired  of  either  of  these  fami- 
lies. « 

(3)  Bradt. — Asenath  Bradt  (Bratt  or  Brat) 
was  b.  March  31,  1803,  at  Rotterdam,  N.  Y. 
Can  anyone  furnish  details  of  her  ancestry? 
Her  father  is  said  to  have  been  Aaron  (or 
Arent)  Bradt,  of  Schenectady.  Can  that  be 
proved  ? 

(4)  Knickerbacker.  —  Seymour  Knicker- 
bocker (or  Knickerbacker)  served  in  the  War 
of  1812.     What  were  his  parents'  full  names? 

(5)  Dunbar — Scovill. — Content  Dunbar  m. 
Levi  Scovill  at  Watertown,  Conn.,  probably. 
Ancestry  of  both  desired. — E.  B.  M. 

2414.  Davis — Eason. — Ancestry  of  James 
Davis,  of  Washington  Co.,  Va.,  who  m.  Har- 
riet Eason  ab.  1820,  desired. 

(2)  Neff — Ellebarger — Eberly. — Ancestry 
desired  of  Barbara  Neff,  who  m.  (1)  Elleber- 
ger ;  m.  (2)  an  Eberly.  She  was  a  descendant 
of  the  Neffs  in  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 

(3)  Judson — Barnum. — Ancestry  desired  of 
Rufus  Judson,  who  m.  Rebecca  Barnum,  of 
Danbury,  Conn.,  in  1799.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  first  cousin  of  Rev.  Adoniram  Judson,  b. 
Maiden,  Mass.,  1788.  If  this  is  correct,  then 
he  was  the  grandson  of  Elnathan  Judson  and 
Rebecca  Minor,  through  the  son,  Ephraim  Jud- 
son (b.  1737,  a  clergyman  in  Taunton,  Mass.. 
and  later  in  Sheffield,  Conn.),  or  Thaddeus 
Judson,  b.  1741,  or  Noah  Judson,  b.  1744,  or 
Elisha  Judson,  2d.,  b.  1747.— E.  E.  R. 
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2415.  Day — Bayless. — Sir  Edward  Day,  b. 
England,  settled  in  Harford  Co.,  Md.,  and  his 
dau.,  Eloisa,  m.  John  Browne  Bayless.  He 
called  his  land  "  St.  John's  in  the  Wilderness." 
Did  he  serve  in  the  Rev.?  What  was  the  name 
of  his  wife?— B.  M.  W, 

2416.  Greene. — Who  was  Gen.  Thomas 
Greene?  What  relation,  if  any,  was  he  to 
Gen.  Nathaniel  Greene? 

(2)  Bettleyone — Palm. — Barbara  Bettle- 
yone,  of  Springfield,  or  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  m. 
John  George  Palm,  who  was  b.  in  1741  in 
Wurtemberg  and  came  to  America,  settling  in 
1750  in  N.  J.  and  in  1766  to  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 
Did  Barbara's  ancestors  have  any  Rev.  serv- 
ice? Anything  about  her  ancestry  greatly  de- 
sired.— C.  S.  W. 

2417.  Campbell. — Henry  Jackson  Campbell, 
b.  Washington  Co.,  Abingdon  P.  O.,  Va.,  in 
1812  or  1813,  emigrated  to  Ga.  in  1830  or  32. 
He  had  one  sister  (probably  Elizabeth)  who 
m.  and  settled  in  N.  C.  During  their  child- 
hood they  lived  in  the  home  of  their  grand- 
father Campbell,  with  half  uncles,  about  their 
own  age.  Who  were  their  parents  and  grand- 
parents?— A.  C.  D. 

2418.  Allerton. — Where  can  a  genealogy  of 
the  Allerton  family  be  obtained,  and  at  what 
price?—/.  S.  K. 

2419.  Gray — Cryder. — Peter  Gray,  b.  Ger- 
many, emigrated  to  Frederick  Co.,  Md.,  and 
in  1788  moved  to  what  was  called  the  "  Half 
Moon  Country  "  in  Central  Pa.  He  m.  Eva 
Cryder,  and  they  had  :  Adam,  who  m.  Barbara 
Seaver ;  George,  who  m.  Sarah  Flegal ;  Mary, 
who  m.  David  Runk;  John,  b.  1767,  who  m. 
Catherine  Hartsock;  Peter,  Jr.,  b.  1769,  who 
m.  Mary  Heiskell ;  Elizabeth,  who  m.  Christian 
Hartsock;  Catherine,  who  m.  John  Gearhart; 
and  Eve,  who  m.  George  Heiskell.  Did  he 
have  civil  or  military  service  during  the  Rev.? 

(2)  Heiskell. — Benjamin  Heiskell  (or 
Heyskell),  b.  in  Germany  in  1729,  m.  Margaret 
Spessard,  of  Hagerstown,  Md.,  and  d.  in  Cen- 
tral Pa.  in  181 1.  Children  were:  Catherine, 
who  m.  George  Mattern  ;  George,  who  m.  Eve 

Gray ;  Frederick,  who  m.  Kate  ;  Mary, 

who  m.  Peter  Gray,  Jr.;  Jane,  who  m.  Jolen 
Stonebraker;  and  a  dau.,  who  m.  Archibald 
Hutchison.  Did  Benjamin  Heiskell  serve  in 
either  military  or  civil  capacity  during  the 
Rev.? 

(3)  Painter — Tate. — Esther  Painter,  b. 
May  15,  1770,  at  Hanover,  Md.,  m.  in  1791  at 
New  Garden,  Pa.  (New  Castle,  Del.)  Wm. 
Tate,  and  d.  in  Clearfield,  Pa.,  in  1835.  She 
was  left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  and  was 
reared  by  her  uncle,  Mr.  Samuel  Painter,  of 
West  Chester,  Pa.  She  inherited  a  large  tract 
of  land  in  Clearfield  Co.,  Pa.,  called  the  "  Mary 
Martin  Tract."  Who  were  her  parents?  Did 
her  father  serve  in  the  Rev.? 

(4)  Funkhouser — Stoner. — Daniel  Funk- 
houser  (1754-1840)  lived  and  d.  near  Fisher 
Hill  and  Strasburg,  Va.  (Shenandoah  Co.). 
He  m.  Miss  Stoner,  and  had:  Catherine,  b. 
1787;  Elizabeth;  Jacob,  b.  1791 ;  Rebecca,  b. 
1793;  Mary,  b.  1795,  who  m.  Philip  Borden; 
Christiania,  b.  1798;  and  Isaac,  b.  1799.  He 
was  said  to  have  been  a  Capt.  in  the  Rev.  War. 
Official  proof  for  service  desired.— G.  W.  H. 


2420.  Borroum. — Beverly  Borroum,  and  his 
brother,  Peterson  Borroum,  lived  in  S.  C. 
(Greenville)  until  1836,  when  they  moved  to 
Miss.  Did  either  of  them,  or  their  father, 
serve  in  the  Rev.?— M.  B.  J. 

2421.  Polhemus — Meyer. — Wanted,  dates  of 
birth  and  death  of  Daniel  Polhemus,  who  m. 
Hannah  (Annetje)  Meyer,  Jan.  19,  1782,  at 
Katsbarr  (now  Saugerties),  N.  Y. 

(2)  Meyer.— Death  date  of  above  Annetje 
Meyer  Polhemus,  and  place  of  death. 

(3)  Polhemus— Groot.—  Birth  and  marriage 
dates  of  Elizabeth  Groot  to  Daniel  Polhemus, 
son  of  the  above  Daniel  (supposedly). 

(4)  Polhemus.— Who  were  the  parents  of 
Daniel  Polhemus,  who  m.  Annetje  Meyer? 
Did  this  Daniel  serve  in  the  War  of  1812? 
Did  his  parents  have  Rev.  service?  These 
facts  are  supposedly  to  be  obtained  in  either 
the  county  records  or  in  the  old  Dutch  church 
at  Cranes ville  or  Schenectady. 

(5).— How  long  have  the  Rev.  Records  and 
Genealogical  Notes  and  Queries  been  pub- 
lished in  the  magazine? 

(6).— Do  you  furnish  proof,  stating  where 
found,  of  not  only  war  records,  but  also  of 
genealogical  records,  that  the  various  patriotic 
organizations  will  accept  without  further 
searching  of  records? — E.  H.  F. 

2422.  Cowell. — Information  desired  of 
David  Cowell,  a  member  of  the  first  class  in 
the  University  of  Pa.  to  receive  the  degree 
of  medicine,  in  1768?  To  whom  was  he  m.? 
Had  he  any  Rev.  service?  Dates  of  birth, 
marriage,  and  death,  also  names  of  children,  if 
he  had  any,  desired.  He  is  said  to  have  had 
a  son,  Christopher,  b.  1760,  d.  1825.  Can  that 
be  proved? — A.  A.  C. 

2423.  Brown — Chapman— Lewis.— Humph- 
rey Brown,  a  Rev.  soldier,  m.  Olive  Chapman, 
and  had  a  dau.,  Elizabeth,  who  m.  Arnold 
Lewis.  Ancestry,  with  all  genealogical  data, 
and  Rev.  service,  if  any,  of  the  Lewis  ances- 
tor desired.  Arnold  Lewis  had  brothers, 
Simeon  and  Gideon,  and  a  sister,  Nancy,  who 
m.  a  Burdick.  They  were  probably  ship-build- 
ers,  and  came  either  from  New  London,  Conn., 
or'R.  I.;  later,  settled  in  Greenfield,  N.  Y. 
(Saratoga  Co.). — /.  L.  R. 

2424.  Pringle.— The  Pringles  were  ot 
Huguenot  stock.  Did  any  of  them  serve  in 
the  Rev.?  ,     ,  , 

(2)  Tucker.— Ira  Tucker  had  a  brother, 
Simeon,  who  was  on  Zachary  Taylor's  staff  in 
the  Mexican  War;  and  afterwards  was  re- 
cruiting officer  in  Phila.  Another  brother, 
Isaiah,  settled  in  New  York  State.  The  father, 
Waldo  Tucker,  m.  Lydia  Aldrich  in  1803,  prob- 
ably in  Windsor,  Vt.  Ancestry,  with  all  genea- 
logical data,  and  Rev.  service,  if  any,  desired. 

r     ^     Q 

2425.'  Darrow— Meacham.— Wanted,  official 
proof  of  service  of  George  Darrow,  b.  174°, 
in  Norwalk,  Conn.,  m.  Eunice  Meacham  in 
New  Lebanon,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  d.  in 
Stow,  Ohio,  in  181 1.  His  brother,  Daniel, 
served  in  a  N.  Y.  regiment  as  2nd  Lieut.,  4th 
Co.,  17th  New  York.  The  musket  that  George 
Darrow  used  is  still  in  the  possession  of  the 

family.  .     , 

(2)    Smith— Wilkinson.— Ancestry  desired 
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of  Abijah  Smith,  a  native  of  Stockbridge, 
Mass.,  m.  Susannah  (or  Susan)  Wilkinson,  of 
Morristown,  N.  j.  Lived  at  one  time  in  Charl- 
ton, Saratoga  Co.,  and  d.  in  Morrisville,  N.  Y. 
Ancestry  desired  of  Susannah  Wilkinson,  also, 
with  all  genealogical  data. — M.  E.  D.  S. 

2426.  Dickinson — Martin. — Ancestry  de- 
sired of  Thurston  Dickinson,  of  Goochland 
Co.,  Va.,  who  m.  Mary,  dau.  of  Lieut.  Hudson 
Martin,  of  Albemarle  Co.,  Va. — G. 

(2)  Hopkins. — Information  desired  regard- 
ing John  Hopkins,  brother  of  Gen.  Samuel 
Hopkins,  of  Va.,  and  son  of  Dr.  Arthur  Hop- 
kins, of  Goochland  Co.  He  enlisted  Feb.  21, 
1778,  under  Capt.  Stephen  in  8th  Va.  Regiment. 
Whom  did  he  marry  ?—G.  C.  G. 

2427.  Heard. — Information  desired  of  John 
Heard,  who  served  in  the  Rev.  from  either 
Carolina  or  Va.  Also  in  regard  to  Stephen, 
Clark,  Charles,  and  William  Heard. — L.  A.  S. 

2428.  Williams — Rathbun.—  Huldah  Wil- 
liams, b.  Stonington,  Conn.,  1752,  m.,  at 
Springfield,  Mass.,  in  1771,  Dr.  Joel  Rathbun, 
of  Camden,  N.  Y.  Wanted,  ancestry  of  Hul- 
dah, with  all  genealogical  data,  and  Rev.  serv- 
ice, if  any. 

(2)  Blood — Spalding. — Hepzitah  (or  Hep- 
zitha)  Blood,  b.  Groton,  Conn.,  m.,  Jan.  6,  1731, 
Lieut.  Joseph  Spalding,  and  d.  in  1787.  Ances- 
try of  Hepzitah  Blood  desired. — N.  V.  B. 

2429.  Patton — Dysart. — John  Dysart,  b. 
Dec.  25,  1749,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  enlisted  first 
from  Burke  Co.,  N.  C,  July  1,  1776,  and 
fought  at  King's  Mountain.  His  (2)  wife  was 
Martha  Patton,  to  whom  he  was  probably  m. 
in  Bedford  Co.,  Tenn.  Was  she  a  dau.  of 
Capt.  Patton?  What  was  Capt.  Patton's  full 
name?    Was  it  Robert? 

(2)  Jefferson — Emerson. — Joseph  Jeffer- 
son, a  Minute  man,  marched  on  the  Alarm 
from  Douglas,  Mass.,  and  was  born  June  5, 
1751.  He  was  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mehitable 
Jefferson.  What  was  the  maiden  name  of  his 
mother?  Joseph,  Jr.,  m.  Ruth  Emerson,  and 
had  a  dau.,  Ruth,  who  m.  Newson  Guernsey, 
of  Rochester,  Vt.  Has  Ruth  any  other  pa- 
triotic ancestry  than  Joseph  Jefferson? 

(3)  Page. — Thomas  Page  removed  with  his 
family  from  Leominster,  Mass.,  to  Vermont 
ab.  1790,  and  lived  there  until  ab.  1830.  Where 
and  when  did  he  die?  Anything  about  Thomas 
Page,  his  ancestry  or  descendants  will  be 
gratefully  received  by  Helen  Guernsey  Shaw, 
614  North  4th  Ave.,  Phcenix,  Ariz. 

(4)  Guernsey — Perry. — Eldad  Ware  Guern- 
sey (or  Garnsey),  b.  Bennington,  Vt.,  March 
21,  1770,  m.,  in  1791,  Sarah  Perry  in  Benning- 
ton, and  d.  in  Rochester,  Vt.,  in  1810;  had  a 
son,  Newson,  b.  in  Bennington,  May  7,  1794, 
who  m.  in  Rochester,  Vt.,  Ruth  Jefferson, 
above  mentioned  (b.  1799),  and  d.  in  Iowa  in 
1869.  Their  children  are :  Louisa,  George 
Sparhawk  (m.  Olive  Hazen,  and  living  in  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.),  Joseph  Jefferson,  Ruth,  Eliza- 
beth Emerson  (who  m.  John  Quincy  Mc- 
Grath),  Clarissa  Jane  (who  m.  Orin  Harvey, 
of  Rochester,  Vt.),  Samuel,  Mary  Azuba  (who 
m.  John  Evans),  Julia,  Augusta  (who  m.  John 
Warner),  and  Henry  Cushman,  who  m.  (1) 
Rebecca  Evans;  m.  (2)  Harriet  Rebecca  Jane 
Dysart.    Eldad  Guernsey  was  the  son  of  Oliver 


Guernsey,  b.  Rehoboth,  July  5,  1746,  in.  Rachel 
Ware  (dau.  of  Robert  Ware  and  Esther  Man), 
and  Oliver  was  the  son  of  John  Guernsey,  b. 
Rehoboth,  1719-20,  who  m.  Lydia  Healy,  and 
d.  in  Richmond,  N.  H.,  at  the  house  of  his 
son,  William  Guernsey.  John  and  Lydia  had: 
Amos  (who  m.  Miriam  Pike,  and  settled  in 
Richmond,  N.  H.),  Lydia,  Oliver,  Lydia,  Wil- 
liam (who  m.  Chloe  Thumber,  and  also  set- 
tled in'  Richmond),  Hannah,  Ruth,  Esther, 
Lois,  John  (who  m.  Electa  Newton,  and  set- 
tled  in   Richmond),   Samuel,   David    (who  m. 

Esther  )    Jesse    (who  m.  Olive  West), 

and  Mary.  On  the  roll  of  Capt.  William 
Humphrey's  Co.  from  Richmond,  N.  H.,  of 
the  Northern  Army,  Aug.,  1776,  appears  the 
names  of  John  Garnsey,  Jr.,  Oliver,  and  Amos 
Garnsey.  Was  ihis  John,  Jr.,  the  one  who 
was  b.  in  1719,  or  the  son,  John,  who  m.  Electa 
Newton  ? 

(5)  Healy — Guernsey. — Lydia  Healy,  who 
m.  John  Guernsey  (Garnsey),  was  b.  in  Reho- 
both, Mass.,  March  12,  1724,  and  was  the  dau. 
of  Paul  and  Hannah  Healy.  Did  Paul  Healy 
have  any  Rev.  service? 

(6)  Ware — Guernsey. — Rachel  Ware,  who 
m.  Oliver  Guernsey,  May  18,  1769,  was  the 
dau.  of  Robert  and  Esther  (Man.)  Ware,  of 
Rehoboth,  Mass.  Did  Robert  have  any  serv- 
ice in  the  Rev.? 

(7)  Neill — Clayton. — James  Neill,  of 
North  Carolina,  m.  Hannah  Clayton,  prob- 
ably in  Burke  Co.,  and  was  killed  during  the 
Rev.     Official  proof  of  service  desired. 

(8)  Emerson — Rice. — Ruth  (Emerson)  Jef- 
ferson was  the  dau.  of  Luke  Emerson,  and  his 
cousin,  Sarah  Emerson.  Luke  was  the  son  of 
John  Emerson,  of  Ipswich,  and  Mary  Rice,  of 
Reading.  Was  this  Reading,  Pa.,  or  Massa- 
chusetts? Any  information  of  the  Rice  line 
desired*.- -M.  E.  B. 

2430.  Robertson — Bostwick. — Daniel  Rob- 
ertson, b.  Wilmington,  N.  C,  June  3,  1788.  m. 
Julia  Ann  Bostwick  May  13,  1813.  She  was  b. 
Oct.  7,  1798,  prob.  in  N.  C,  but  soon  after 
their  marriage  the  couple  moved  to  Ala.,  and 
were  accompanied  by  Airs.  Robertson's 
mother,  who  had  m.  again,  and  was  Mrs. 
Winstrip.  They  lived  in  Mobile  until  Mrs. 
Robertson's  death,  May  15,  1836,  when  Mr. 
Robertson  moved  to  the  central  part  of  the 
State,  dying  there  Jan.  4,  1869,  but  was  car- 
ried to  Mobile,  where  he  was  buried  beside  his 
wife.  What  relation  was  he  to  the  Scotch 
family  of  that  name  who  moved  to  Tenn.  from 
N.  C,  and  to  whose  memory  a  monument  was 
unveiled  ab.  six  years  ago?  Julia  Ann  Bost- 
wick was  the  dau.  of  an  old  sea  captain,  whose 
ships  sailed  from  Boston  to  India.  What  was 
his  first  name?  In  what  way  are  they  con- 
nected with  the  Taylor  family? — R.  T.  B. 

2431.  Brown — Bowen. — Jesse  Brown,  son 
of  josiah  Brown  (who  came  to  Norwich,  N. 
Y.,  in  1797),  m.  Miriam  Bowen.  What  were 
the  names  of  her  parents?  Did  her  father 
have  Rev.  service? — O.  R.  B. 

2432.  Hershey— Acker. — Andrew  Hershey 
(1734-1806)  m.  Maria  Acker  (1743-1831).  and 
served  in  the  Rev.    Wanted,  names  of  parents 

of  Maria .    They  lived  in  Lancaster  Co., 

Pa.     Did  they  have  Rev.  service? 
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(2)  Hershey — Kauffman. — Andrew  Her- 
shey,  son  of  Andrew  and  Maria  (Acker) 
Hershey,  b.  1770,  d.  1835,  m.  Esther  Kauffman 
from  Lancaster  Co.  She  was  b.  1776  and  d. 
1829.  Who  were  her  parents?  Did  they  have 
Rev.  service? 

(3)  Grider — Hertzler. — John  Greider 
(1761-1830)  m.  Magdalena  Haertzler  (1760- 
1838),  who  was  buried  at  Silver  Spring,  Lan- 
caster Co.,  Pa.  Who  were  her  parents?  Did 
any  of  her  ancestors  serve  in  the  Rev.  ? 

(4)  Shull. — In  East  Vincent  Churchyard, 
in  Pikeland  Twp.,  now  Chester  Springs,  Pa., 
is  a  cemetery  said  to  contain  graves  of  21 
Rev.  soldiers.  Is  Frederick  Shull  buried 
there?  Give  dates  of  himself  and  wife. 
Where  can  I  obtain  a  list  of  those  21  per- 
sons?— L.  D.  E. 

2433.  Gay — Montgomery. — Wanted,  ances- 
try (and  Rev.  service,  if  any)  of  Jane  Gay, 
who  m.  Humphrey  Montgomery  and  lived  in 
Rockbridge  Co.  Va.  They  had  Polly,  who  m. 
John  McCorkle;  Jane,  who  m.  James  Johns- 
ton ;   Elizabeth,   who   m.   Dr.   Cathey   Schorn ; 


Samuel,  who  m.  Mary  Bailey,  and  Sallie  and! 
Nancy,  who  d.  unm. 

(2)  Cathey. — Ancestry  (and  Rev.  service,' 
if  any)  of  Elizabeth  Cathey,  who  m.  John! 
Schorn,  and  had  :  John,  Jacob,  Cathey,  Cather-j 
ine,  Mahala,  Martin,  George,  and  Alexander; 
Blair. 

(3)  Schorn. — Wanted,  official  proof  of 
service  of  John  Schorn — may  have  been 
Zahann. 

(4)  Anderson. — Wanted,  ancestry  (and) 
Rev.  service,  if  any)  of  Rebeckah  Anderson/ 
who  m.  (1)  Samuel  Wallace;  m.  (2)  James, 
Grigsby.  Samuel  Wallace  lived  in  Rockbridge' 
Co.,  Va.,  and  left  the  following  children:; 
Elizabeth,  who  m.  Charles  Grigsby;  James,; 
who  m.  Ruth  Barlow;  Martha,  who  m.  John! 
Ruff;  Andrew,  who  m.  (1)  Jane  Blair;  m.  : 
(2)  Mrs.  Blair  Poage;  Anderson,  who  m.l 
Mary  Galbraith,  and  Wm,  who  d.  unm. 

(5)  Millslagle — Ruff. — Barbara  Millslaglej 
m.  (1)  Jacob  Ruff;  m.  (2)  Christian  Warner. I 
Ancestry  and  Rev.  service,  if  any,  of  Jacob  J 
Ruff,  and  of  Barbara,  his  wife. — C.  H.  W. 


Novel    Club    of 
American 


Daughters    of    the 
Revolution 


In  order  to  bring  together  in  social 
harmony  and  co-operation  the  early  work- 
ers in  the  Massachusetts  Chapters,  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution,  a  club 
was  formed  in  Boston  on  Lincoln's  birth- 
day by  Miss  Marion  H.  Brazier,  founder 
of  three  Chapters.  It  is  named  "  The 
Ex-R  "  club  and  is  made  up  of  former 
Regents,  more  than  200  being  eligible  and 
the  membership  to  continually  increase. 
Miss  Brazier,  by  virtue  of  being  the  found- 
er, was  unanimously  elected  president.   An- 


nual dues  are  $1  and  the  main  objects  are 
to  get  together  at  intervals  socially,  not 
only  to  be  of  mutual  help,  but,  if  possible, 
aid  the  State  and  national  bodies.  Miss 
Brazier  made  an  effort  to  form  a  club  of 
founders  last  October,  but  her  work  was 
delayed.  This,  however,  gives  her  a  wider 
field  for  her  patriotic  endeavors.  She  en- 
ters as  ex-Regent  of  Bunker  Hill  Chapter, 
though  at  present  Regent  of  John  Paul 
Jones  Chapter,  of  Boston.  The  club  has 
a  bright  outlook  for  the  future. 


A  five-year-old  boy,  who  lives  on  one  of  those  mysterious  streets  in  Mount  Pleasant  which 
bear  no  relation  whatsoever  to  any  other  highway  in  the  entire  National  Capital,  was  proudly 
telling  his    father   who   George  Washington   was. 

"  He  was  the  first  President." 

"And  do  you  know  what  a  President  is?"  asked  father. 

"  No ;  but  I  know  where  the   President  we  have  lives,"  said  the  boy. 

"Where?" 

"At  the  White  House." 

"And  what  does  he  do?"  persisted  the  inquisitive  parent. 

"  He  rolls  eggs,"  came  the  prompt  reply. 

****** 

Another  kindergarten  student  has  original  ideas  on  the  subject  of  the  Presidency,  as 
shown  bv  an  incident  zt  the  Thompson  School  last   Thursday.     The  teacher  asked  Johnny: 

"Why  do  you  think  the  people  elected   George  Washington  as  the  first  President? 

For  a  moment  the  tiny  face  was  troubled;  a  tiny  hand  rumpled  the  golden  hair  above 
the  face,  and  then:  m 

"Why,  I  guess  it  was  'cause  President  Taft  wasn't  living  then. 

Beauty  is  God's  handwriting;  welcome  it  in  every  fair  face,  every  fair  sky,  every  fair 
flower,  and  thank  God  for  it— Him,  the  fountain  of  all   loveliness.— Charles  Kingsley. 


An  Incident  in  the  Career  of  Major  Andre 

(The  Story  of  His  Last   Breakfast  before   Capture) 

By  Sarah  Van  Epps  Harvey 
A   Real  Daughter   of   the   Revolution 


The  communication  entitled  "  Grave  of 
Andre's  Captor,"  appearing  in  the  Decem- 
ber issue,  brought  forcibly  to  mind  a  chap- 
ter^ of  family  history  that  concerns  the 
writer  and  may  prove  of  interest  to  the 
readers  of  the  American  Monthly 
Magazine. 


boys,"  as  the  partisans  of  the  patriot  and 
English  forces  were  styled  by  the  citizens, 
who  had  equal  reason  to  fear  the  visits  of 
these  ununiformed  and  predatory  parties 
of  freebooters. 

If  Andre  could  penetrate  and  cross  this 
zone  of  ravaged  territory,  and  pass  in  safe- 
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THE    OLD    UNDERHILL    HOUSE 


On  that  fateful  morning  of  September 
23,  1780,  Andre  had  crossed  "King's 
Ferry  "  from  Stony  Point  to  Verplank's 
Point,  and,  landing  on  the  eastern  bank 
bf  the  Hudson  River,  was  proceeding  to 
fcnter  the  "  Middle  Ground,"  which  ex- 
pended from  Peekskill  to  the  northern  edge 
bf  Manhattan  Island.  This  was  the  de- 
batable territory  alternately  traversed  by 
roving   bands    of    "  skinners "    and    "  cow- 


ty  the  turbulent  waters  of  Spuyten  Duyvil 
Creek,  he  would  find  himself  under  the  pro- 
tection of  friendly  outposts  and  would  soon 
be  seated  again  in  the  councils  of  his  patron 
and  commander,  General   Howe. 

But  was  this  venture  one  that  appealed 
to  his  reason  ?  Should  he  not  have  con- 
tinued in  hiding  in  the  Smith  homestead 
at  Haverstraw  (still  standing,  and  pointed 
out  as  "The  Treason  House")   until  such 
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time  as  the  commander  of  the  warship 
Vulture  should  perceive  his  mistake  and  re- 
turn  to  rescue  Andre  from  his  plight? 

These  questions  no  doubt  had  been  de- 
bated with  the  seriousness  which  the  danger 
of  detection  and  arrest  required,  and  it  is 
impossible  after  the  interval  of  more  than 
a  century  and  a  quarter  to  ascertain  the 
reasons  which  led  to  choosing  a  course 
which  seems  to  us  foolhardy  to  the  point 
of  madness. 

A  literary  dandy,  an  artist  of  more  than 
ordinary  ability,  Andre  was  the  pet  of  the 
British  army,  and  at  every  revel  and  social 
visit  he  was  easily  the  center  of  the  gay 
official  throng. 

For  occasions  of  that  description  his 
leadership  was  natural  and  assured,  but  for 
the  delicate  mission  entrusted  to  him  in 
arranging  the  surrender  of  West  Point  by 
the  traitor  Arnold,  no  worse  choice  could 
have  been  made. 

Confiding  and  lovable  by  nature,  his 
character  was  opposed  to  the  mixture  of 
craft  and  audacity  necessary  to  bring  the 
plot  to  a  successful  issue,  and  the  tragic 
result  was  the  natural  outcome  of  selecting 
an  impulsive,  untrained  and  inexperienced 
messenger  for  a  task  which  called  for  exec- 
utive ability  of  a  high  order. 

However,  these  reflections  are  in  advance 
of  our  story  and  are  excusable  only  because, 
even  after  this  great  interval,  the  pathos 
of  it  all  sheds  a  glow  of  sympathy,  and  com- 
pels the  tribute  of  a  tear,  when  mention  is 
made  of  the  episode  that  involved  the 
death  of  a  gallant  officer. 

Andre,  as  we  have  said,  was  now  fairly 
entered  upon  his  course,  and  his  heart  must 
have  had  its  forebodings  of  evil,  as  a  little 
later  his  faint-hearted  host  and  guide,  fear- 
ing to  venture  farther  from  home,  turned 
back  and  left  him  to  proceed  alone. 

The  brightness  of  a  September  morning, 
the  air  laden  with  the  spice  of  ripening  fox- 
grapes  and  tingling  with  frosty  suggestions 
of  the  nearness  of  Indian  summer,  served 
in  a  measure  to  remove  the  shadow  of  the 
dangers  of  his  way,  and  he  spurred  briskly 
forward.  Some  miles  of  riding  at  length 
made  him  feel  the  pangs  of  hunger,  and  he 
cast  about  for  a  place  to  obtain  a  hasty 
meal.  As  he  neared  the  valley  of  the 
Croton  River  he  beheld  a  comfortable 
farmhouse  beside  that  stream,  and,  turning 
into  the  yard,  drew  up  his  steed  before  the 
door.     Reaching  down,  he  raised  the  large 


brass  knocker  (still  preserved  and  doing 
service  in  the  family),  and  when  Dame 
Underbill,  in  Quaker  garb,  appeared,  he 
said:  "I  have  had  no  breakfast;  will  you 
kindly  give  me  something  I  can  eat  with- 
out delay,  for  I  am  in  haste  to  continue  my 
journey? " 

The  pantry  was  nearly  empty,  for  a  visit 
by  a  band  of  "  cowboys  "  the  day  before 
had  made  serious  inroads  upon  the  house- 
wife's supplies;  but  when  Dame  Underhill 
replied,  "  I  cannot  give  thee  anything  but 
mush  and  milk,"  he  gladly  accepted  the 
simple  repast. 

Hitching   his    horse,    he   sat    for    a    few 
moments    in    the    family    "  sitting    room, 
where  a  huge  chimney  fireplace  piled  high 
with  blazing  logs  gave  out  pleasant  warmth 
and  cheer. 

The  meal  completed,  he  offered  pay, 
which  was  declined,  and  soon  the  unknown 
visitor  was  riding  rapidly  away  toward 
Tarrytown,  distant  about  sixteen  miles. 
No  doubt  Andre  considered  he  had  com- 
pletely hidden  his  identity,  for  he  was  dis- 
guised in  a  large  riding  cloak  and  citizen's 
overcoat,  borrowed  from  Smith,  his  guide; 
but  a  gust  of  wind  swept  these  aside,  and 
the  curious  eyes  of  the  farm-wife  recog- 
nized the  military  uniform  beneath.  In- 
deed, this  fact  was  not  required  to  disclose 
his  class,  for  his  whole  demeanor  bespoke 
the  officer  and  gentleman. 

At  the  time  the  incident  was  dismissed 
and  would  have  been  quickly  forgotten  had 
not  the  stirring  events  connected  therewith 
brought  it  again  to  mind.  In  after  years 
the  story  was  often  recounted  by  the  fire- 
side and  has  been  handed  down  as  a  tradi- 
tion of  the  Underhill  family,  connecting 
them  with  the  record  of  the  tragic  fate 
of  Andre,  the  most  dramatic  scene  of  the 
Revolutionary  War. 

Singularly  enough,  I  resided  for  twelve 
years  at  Tarrytown,  adjoining  the  spot 
where  his  captors  were  engaged  in  playing 
cards  when  Andre  halted  to  water  his 
horse  at  a  stream  now  known  as  Andre 
Brook,  and  was  taken  prisoner. 

A  monument  now  marks  the  place  and 
records  the  deeds  of  the  patriots,  who  re- 
fused his  appeals  and  spurned  the  money 
he  offered  for  his  release,  and  by  their 
loyalty  preserved  the  American  cause.  Had 
he  been  permitted  to  proceed  and  reach  the 
British  lines  with  the  papers  setting  forth 
the  plans  for  the  surrender  of  West  Point, 
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it  is  the  opinion  of  many  authorities  that 
the  course  of  history  would  have  been 
changed,  and  the  Cross  of  St.  George,  in- 
stead of  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  would  to-day 
be  waving  above  our  heads. 

In  concluding,  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
add  that  Dame  Underhill,  who  gave  Andre 
his  last  meal  before  his  capture,  was  my 
great  grandmother,  and  that  the  fourth 
generation  of  her  direct  descendants  have 
until  recently  resided  on  the  identical  farm 
at  Yorktown,  where  this  Revolutionary  in- 
cident took  place. 

On  my  last  visit  to  that  spot  I  asked  the 
privilege  of  standing  in  the  doorway  where 


this  modest  repast  was  handed  to  the  dis- 
guised visitor,  who  proved  to  be  the  Ad- 
jutant Genera]  of  the  British  army  on 
his  way  to  bear  to  his  commander  the  secret 
records  entrusted  to  his  care  by  the  traitor 
Arnold. 

At  each  annual  meeting  of  the  Historical 
Society  of  Westchester  County,  New  York, 
mention  is  made  of  "  Good  Dame  Under- 
hill," and  of  her  right  to  be  named  in  the 
Andre  narrative. 

Note. — It  is  a  matter  of  record  that 
General  Washington,  immediately  preced- 
ing the  battle  of  White  Plains,  slept  for  one 
night  in  this  historic  farmhouse. — Editor. 


The  National  Officers 

Mrs.  William  D.  Hoover,  Treasurer  General 


Mrs.  William  D. 
Hoover  is  the  daughter  of 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
Tappan  Reeve  and  a  na- 
tive of  Iowa,  but  has  re- 
sided in  Washington,  D. 
C,  since  her  marriage  to 
William  D.  Hoover,  a 
banker  of  that  city. 

Mrs.  Hoover  comes  of 
Huguenot  family,  who 
sought  religious  freedom 
in  England,  later  emigrat- 
ing to  Long  Island  and 
still  later  settling  at 
Lyme,  Conn. 

Captain  Israel  Reeve 
served  through  the  Revo- 
lution and  had  three  sons, 
all  of  whom  fought  in  the 
Continental  army.  The 
three  were  captured  and 
imprisoned  in  a  British 
prison  ship,  where  two 
died.  Luther  Reeve,  the 
third  son,  gained  his  free- 
dom when  the  British 
officers,  wishing  to  cele- 
brate some  holiday,  of- 
fered liberty  to  any  pris- 
oner who  could  throw  a 
gigantic  roustabout.  Lu- 
ther Reeve,  being  himself 


MRS.    WILLIAM    D.    HOOVER 


a  man  of  great  stature, 
strength  and  athletic  abil- 
ity, succeeded  in  throwing 
the  roustabout  and  gain- 
ing his  liberty. 

Mrs.  Hoover  is  a  mem- 
ber of  Luther  Reeve 
Chapter,  of  Rome,  Ohio, 
which  is  composed  entire- 
ly of  direct  descendants  of 
Luther  Reeve,  and  has 
twice  represented  this 
Chapter  at  the  National 
Congress. 

TREASURER  GENERAL'S 
OFFICE 

In  1900  there  wrere  10 
financial  record  books  in 
the  office  of  the  Treasurer 
General.  This  number 
has  increased  to  43  vol- 
umes, which  contain  the 
names  and  financial  stand- 
ing of  92,369  members  of 
the  National  Society,  in 
which  there  are  1,187 
Chapters.  In  the  first 
ten  years  of  the  organiza- 
tion 10,000  Chapter  re- 
ports were  examined.  In 
the  last  five  years  the 
number    examined    was 
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16,500,  showing  a  heavy  increase  in  this 
work  alone.  These  reports,  remittance 
blanks  and  miscellaneous  correspondence  fill 
553  file  cases.  Prior  to  1904  no  copies  were 
made  of  the  correspondence  sent  from  the 
Treasurer  General's  office.  Since  that  date 
55,000  letters  have  been  written,  which  are 
indexed  for  ready  reference.  This  is  the 
only  office  where  card  catalogues  are  kept  of 
Members-at-Large,  Real  Daughters,  Life 
Members  and  Continental  Hall  contribu- 
tions. The  office  of  the  Treasurer  General 
records  all  resignations,  deaths,  reinstate- 
ments and  dropped  members,  lists  of  which 
are  furnished  to  the  Vice-President  General 
in  Charge  of  Organization  of  Chapters  and 
the  Registrar  General. 

The  growth  of  the  work  in  the  Treas- 
urer General's  office  in  respect  to  receipts 
and  disbursements  of  money  is  pointedly 
brought  to  mind  when  figures  are  compared. 

In  respect  to  the  current  fund,  the 
amounts    being   given    in    round    numbers: 


In  1895  the  receipts  were  $16,000,  the 
disbursements  $10,000;  in  1900  the  re- 
ceipts were  $39,500,  the  disbursements  $26,- 
000;  in  1905  the  receipts  were  $50,700,  the 
disbursements  $39,000,  while  in  191 1  the 
receipts  were  $82,000  and  the  disburse- 
ments $73,700.  The  estimated  receipts  for 
191 2  are  $94,000;  the  estimated  disburse- 
ments $81,000. 

In  respect  to  the  permanent  fund,  the  re- 
ceipts have  grown  in  round  numbers  from 
$1,400  in  1895  to  $69,000  in  191 1,  and  the 
disbursements  from  $1,500  in  1895  to  $91,- 
500  in  191 1. 

During  Mrs.  Hoover's  term  of  office  the 
final  payment  was  made  on  Continental 
Memorable  Hall. 

The  Society  shows  a  constantly  increas- 
ing enrollment.  It  is  fair  to  presume, 
therefore,  that  the  work  in  the  Treasurer 
General's  office  will  correspondingly  in- 
crease. 


A   Tribute   to   a   Hero 


The  news  of  the  Titanic  disaster  cast  a 
gloom  over  the  deliberations  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  and  the  following  resolu- 
tions, offered  by  the  President  General, 
were  adopted  by  a  rising  vote : 

Whereas,  In  His  inscrutable  providence, 
Almighty  God  has  seen  fit  to  take  from  our 
midst  Major  Archibald  Butt,  who  last 
year,  and  the  year  before,  escorted  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  this  plat- 
form to  open  our  Continental  Congress, 
and  whose  splendid  martial  figure  has  so 
long  been  one  of  the  distinguishing  features 
of  the  social  and  official  life  of  the  national 
capitol ;  and 

Whereas,  This  brave  soldier  and  chival- 


ric  gentleman,  in  the  recent  tragedy  of  the 
Titanic,  laid  down  his  life  to  save  the  lives 
of  the  helpless  women  and  children  on  that 
ill-fated  vessel ; 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  in  Congress  as- 
sembled, grateful  for  this  touching  proof 
that  in  our  supposedly  materialistic  age 
chivalry  has  not  lost  its  flower,  desire  to  lay 
our  laurel  wreath  of  admiration  and  love 
upon  the  fathomless  grave  of  this  modern 
knight  errant  and  true  patriot; 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  whom  this  tragic  death  comes  as 
a  poignant,  personal  loss. 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  April  20,  191 2. 
My  Dear  Mrs.  Scott: 

I  am  deeply  touched  by  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  on  the  tragic  and  untimely  death  of  my  friend  and  aide,  Major  Butt. 
His  sturdy  manhood,  his  sterling  qualities  won  him  a  high  place  in  my  affection,  and 
I  mourn  his  going,  consoled  by  the  knowledge  that  he  died  as  he  had  lived — a  soldier 
and  a  MAN ! 

Please  convey  to  the  Society  my  warm  thanks  for  their  expression  of  sympathy. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  Wm.  H.  Taft. 

Mrs.  Matthew  T.  Scott, 

President  General,  National  Society  D.  A.  R.,  Memorial  Continental  Hall. 


State    Conferences 


Minnesota 


The  Annual  Conference  of  the  Minne- 
sota Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion was  held  on  October  26  at  the  First 
Congregational  Church  in  Minneapolis. 

The  conference  opened  with  the  sing- 
ing of  "  America,"  followed  by  the  invoca- 
tion by  Mrs.  M.  B.  Lewis,  of  Minneapolis. 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Wells,  the  State  Regent, 
gave  a  splendid  address,  reviewing  the 
work  of  Chapters  during  the  past  year  and 
calling  attention  to  the  many  activities  of 
the  National  Society.  She  told  also  of  the 
completion  of  Minnesota's  gift  to  Continen- 
tal Hall,  the  main  south  stairway,  which 
Minnesota  has  appropriately  marked.  She 
also  reviewed  briefly  the  strenuous  efforts 
which  have  been  made  to  bring  our  valued 
possession,  Sibley  Mansion  at  Mendota,  to 
its  present  habitable  condition.  From  the 
time  (one  year  ago)  when  we  received  it 
in  its  deplorable  state  of  decay  up  to  the 
present  we  have  repaired  and  decorated  it, 
and  are  planning  the  furnishings. 

The  conference  then  had  the  pleasure 
of  welcoming  Mrs.  Jerusha  Brown,  of  St. 
Paul,  a  Real  Daughter.  Mrs.  Brown  hon- 
ored us  with  her  presence  on  the  platform 
during  the  morning  session  and  listened  to 
the  proceedings  with  interest  and  enthu- 
siasm. She  is  the  daughter  of  Samuel  Hay- 
ward,  a  Revolutionary  private  from  Leb- 
anon, Vt. 

The  reports  of  State  officers  were  given, 
followed  by  reports  of  Chapter  Regents. 
The  Chapter  reports  were  intensely  inter- 
esting, showing  great  activity  in  working 
for  "  The  Sibley  Mansion  "  at  Mendota, 
in  helping  Miss  Berry's  Mountaineers' 
School,  and  in  many  local  enterprises.  The 
St.  Paul  Chapter,  the  largest  and  oldest 
Chapter  in  the  State,  having  just  celebrated 
its  twentieth  birthday,  has  made  a  wonder- 
ful record  in  the  year,  having  presented 
the  "  Sibley  Mansion  "  to  the  State  Society, 
cleared  $1,300  for  its  furnishings,  with  a 
Colonial  ball  on  February  22,  and  $450  by 
a  "  rummage  sale  "  in  October. 

Miss  Mary  Shove,  of  Minneapolis,  made 
a     strong     plea     for     more     subscriptions 


for  the  American  Monthly  Magazine. 

Mrs.  L.  C.  Jefferson,  State  Vice-Regent, 
presented  Mrs.  Block's  plan  for  liquidating 
the  indebtedness  on  Continental  Hall. 

The  remainder  of  the  morning  session 
and  a  portion  of  the  afternoon  was  devoted 
to  a  revision  of  the  State  by-laws. 

During  the  afternoon  Dr.  McKenney, 
of  Minneapolis,  gave  a  group  of  charming 
songs. 

Many  relics  were  brought  and  presented 
or  loaned  to  the  Sibley  House  Mansion. 
Among  them  were  field  glasses  used  by 
General  Custer,  purchased  from  Sitting 
Bull;  hand-woven  towels,  with  shuttles 
and  thread  used  in  their  weaving;  three 
samplers;  a  linen  apron  woven  and  made 
by  the  mother  of  a  Revolutionary  soldier; 
a  shawl  woven  by  the  Empress  Josephine 
and  given  when  she  was  divorced  to  a  lady 
of  her  household ;  a  sailor's  thimble  over  one 
hundred  3 ears  old;  a  quilt  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  years  old;  a  hand-embroidered 
collar  seventy-five  years  old;  two  newspa- 
pers, .one  printed  in  1775,  containing  an  ad- 
dress by  John  Hancock,  the  other  printed  in 
1796;  a  pamphlet  by  General  Sibley,  with 
some  of  his  handwriting;  a  drawing  made 
many  years  ago  by  Mrs.  Augusta  Sibley 
Pope,  of  the  Sibley  House;  the  first  school 
bell  used  in  Minnesota  on  a  school  at  Red 
Wing ;  quilt  made  in  1 846 ;  moccasins  made 
by  Little  Crow's  brother;  pewter  plate 
made  in  1756  which  belonged  to  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party. 

On  Friday  morning  a  short  adjourned 
meeting  was  held  at  which  the  reports  of 
Chairmen  of  Committees  working  on  Sib- 
ley House  affairs  were  given.  The  report 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee showed  that  the  Daughters  of  the  State 
had  given  $348  toward  remodeling  the  Sib- 
ley House,  the  State  Legislature  gave 
$1,500,  and  individual  gifts  amounted  to 
$907.  The  Duluth  Chapters  raised  $400 
by  giving  a  play.  These  amounts,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  $1,750  raised  by  the  St.  Paul 
Chapter,  makes  a  total  of  almost  $5,000 
raised  in  one  year.     During  that  time  the 
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house  has  been  restored,  decorated,  cases  in- 
stalled in  museum,  some  furniture  put  in, 
a  well  dug,  and  cannon  and  cannon  balls 
secured  to  ornament  the  yard. 

After    the    business   session,    a   visit   was 
paid  to  our  new  possession,  "  Sibley  Man- 


sion," of  which  we  are  so  proud.  This 
visit  brought  to  an  end  the  most  strenuous 
year  which  Minnesota  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  have  ever  had. — 
Nellie  C.  Jefferson,  Minnesota  State 
Vite-Regent. 


Alab 


ama 


The  thirteenth  Annual  Conference  of 
the  Alabama  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  met  in  Talladega,  December  6 
and  7,  guests  of  Andrew  Jackson  Chapter, 
which  ordered  queen's  weather  for  the  oc- 
casion and  entertained  with  charming  cor- 
diality. The  sessions  were  held  in  the  audi- 
torium of  the  public  library  in  a  room  frag- 
rant with  flowers  and  bright  with  flags,  the 
building  itself  erected  upon  ground  where 
General  Jackson  and  his  followers  once 
camped.  The  meetings  were  well  attended 
and  much  interest  was  manifested.  From 
Chapter  and  committee  reports  it  was  evi- 
dent that  patriotic  work  was  progressing 
along  all  lines.  There  are  nineteen  Chap- 
ters of  Daughters  and  four  of  Children  of 
the  American  Revolution  in  the  State — sev- 
eral representatives  of  the  latter  being  pres- 
ent at  the  conference.  During  the  past 
year  an  efficient  committee  has  been  en- 
gaged in  raising  the  means  and  superintend- 
ing plans  for  placing  a  portrait  of  our  be- 
loved Vice-President  General,  Mrs.  J. 
Morgan  Smith,  in  Alabama  Room,  Memo- 
rial Continental  Hall,  and  strong  efforts 
are  being  made  to  complete  the  furnishing 
of  this  room.  One  Daughter,  attending 
the  conference,  donated  one  hundred  and 
sixty-five  dollars  to  purchase  a  desk  which 
once  belonged  to  Wm.  R.  King,  a  Vice- 


President  coming  from  Alabama.  Several 
Chapters  have  promised  articles  of  historic 
value,  and  all  have  pledged  sums  of  money 
in  a  united  effort  to  make  a  home  in 
Memorial  Continental  Hall,  which  shall 
be  "  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever." 
Money  was  reported  in  the  bank  for  the 
purchase  of  markers  for  the  Jackson  trace, 
and  another  sum  is  in  hand  for  a  boulder, 
to  be  erected  where  the  Natchez  trace 
crosses  the  State  line,  between  Alabama 
and  Mississippi.  All  are  ready  to  be  placed 
as  soon  as  settled  weather  will  allow. 
Much  routine  business  was  transacted,  the 
by-laws  revised  and  measures  taken  to  se- 
cure the  comfort  of  three  Real  Daughters 
within  the  State.  As  only  one  death  was 
reported  during  memorial  hour,  we  feel 
that  the  organization  has  been  greatly 
blessed.  The  conference  adjourned  after 
harmonious  sessions,  which  proved  beyond 
cavil,  that  thirteen  is  not  an  unlucky  num- 
ber after  all. 

The  brilliant  sunny  days,  the  perfect 
moonlight  nights,  and  the  hospitality  of 
the  citizens,  all  combined  to  render  the  so- 
journ in  historic  Talladega  a  very  pleasant 
memory. — Mary  Anthony  Harvey, 
Secretary,  Alabama  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution. 


ennessee 


The  last  State  Conference  showed  in- 
crease in  number  of  Chapters  and  a  large 
increase  in  membership.  The  women  of 
Tennessee  are  taking  vital  interest  in  many 
of  the  great  movements  of  the  day — con- 
servation, patriotic  education,  etc.  Love 
for  our  flag  is  being  inculcated.  The 
American  flag  has  been  placed  in  all  the 
public  schools  in  Williamson  County,  and 
the  salute  to  the  flag  is  given  daily.  It  has 
also  been  placed  in  several  schools  in   Se- 


quatchie Valley,  and  in  our  mountain 
school.  This  mountain  school  was  estab- 
lished during  the  regency  of  Mrs.  Wm.  G. 
Spencer. 

The  present  State  officers,  headed  by 
Mrs.  Thomas  Day,  State  Regent,  have 
proved  themselves  alive  to  the  interests  of 
our  organization.  Memphis  expected  before 
the  opening  of  Continental  Congress  in 
April  to  place  a  sanitary  drinking  fountain 
to  mark  the  site  of  Fort  Prudehomme,  built 
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by  La  Salle  in  1682.  It  is  fitting  that  a 
sanitary  fountain  should  mark  the  spot 
where  the  great  La  Salle  for  six  weeks  lay 
ill  with  fever,  thus  consecrating  what  is 
now  Tennessee  soil.  This  spot  was  located 
some  years  ago  by  our  present  State  Vice- 
Regent.  Mrs.  Hallum  Goodloe,  chairman 
of  State  Committee  to  mark  the  Natchez 
Trace,  hopes  before  April  to  have  another 
marker  placed  in  Williamson  County. 
Miss  Susie  Gentry  is  still  locating  graves 
of  Revolutionary  soldiers. 

Miss  Mary  Murfree  (Charles  Egbert 
Craddock)  wTill  be  our  next  State  Regent. 
It  was  her  writings  that  first  aroused  the 
world's  sympathy  for  our  mountaineers, 
these  people  who  are  of  pure  Anglo-Saxon 
extraction  and  are  capable  of  the  greatest 
possibilities,  but  who,  having  been  shut  in 
by  their  mountains  for  generations,  have 
retrograded. 

In  absence  of  the  State  Secretary  Miss 
Sara-Spence  acted  in  this  capacity,  and  she 
was  chosen  State  Secretary  of  Tennessee 
for  the  ensuing  term. 

On  motion  of  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Horton 
the  office  of  Poet-Laureate  was  created. 

Mrs.  Day  made  a  strong  appeal  to  the 
Daughters  for  a  larger  subscription  list  to 


the    American     Monthly    Magazine. 

We  were  fortunate  in  having  with  us 
chairmen  of  two  national  committees — 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Dickinson,  whose  committee 
bears  relation  to  the  American  flag,  and 
Mrs.  Edwin  S.  Gardner,  chairman  "  Chil- 
dren of  the  Republic."  Three  of  our  Vice- 
Presidents  and  ex-Vice-Presidents  General 
were  also  present — Mrs.  Charles  B.  Bryan, 
Mrs.  H.  S.  Chamberlain  and  Miss  Mary 
Boyce  Temple. 

Mr.  John  Bell  Keeble,  a  grandson  of 
John  Bell,  of  honored  memory,  made  a 
most  inspiring  patriotic  address  before  a 
large  assemblage.  On  this  occasion  Mr. 
Eugene  Tavenor,  one  of  Nashville's  espe- 
cial favorites,  and  Mrs.  McConico  favored 
us  with  music. 

Murfreesboro  dispensed  charming  hospi- 
tality. Receptions  were  given  in  the  home 
of  "  Charles  Egbert  Craddock  "  and  at  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Epps  Hord.  Here  every- 
thing was  typically  Colonial,  from  the  blaz- 
ing wood  fires  and  the  soft  glow  of  in- 
numerable candles  over  old  mahogany  fur- 
niture to  the  broad  acres  stretching  away 
on  either  side. 

Lucy  Henderson  Horton, 

State  Vice-Regent. 


Wo  Mu^theK^tiAmis 


Lone  Star  Chapter  (Texarkana,  Arkan- 
sas-Texas).— The  Lone  Star  Chapter  holds 
the  distinction  of  being  the  only  Chapter 
that  conducts  its  meetings  in  two  States. 

This  unique  feature  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  our  town  is  situated  on  the  State  line 
between  Arkansas  and  Texas,  and  our 
membership  is  drawn  about  equally  from 
1  both  States.  The  charter,  however,  was 
taken  out  in  Texas,  as  the  Chapter  was 
organized  in  this  State;  but  we  have  most 
I  delightful  meetings  with  the  Daughters 
who  reside  in  Arkansas  and  are  thoroughly 
in  touch  with  what  transpires  in  connection 
with  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution work  in  that  State. 

The   work   of   the   Chapter   during   the 


past  3'ear  has  largely  been  in  the  public 
schools,  consisting  mainly  of  the  fostering 
of  patriotism  among  the  school  children. 

The  Chapter  presented  to  the  Texas 
High  School  a  large  American  flag.  This 
flag,  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  was 
raised  Friday,  October  13,  191 1. 

At  the  close  of  a  patriotic  program  in 
the  auditorium,  the  crowd  assembled  on  the 
campus  to  see  the  flag  raised.  It  had  been 
a  dull,  cloudy  day,  but  just  as  the  folds  of 
"  Old  Glory  "  unfurled  to  the  breeze  the 
spirit  of  the  immortal  band  at  Alamo  and 
San  Jacinto,  who  had  died  for  a  flag  like 
this,  swept  over  the  dignified  Daughters, 
and  we  cheered  lustily  and  heartily  as  any 
school  boy. 
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When  the  Arkansas  High  School  build- 
ing is  completed  the  Chapter  proposes  to 
carry  out  the  same  program  on  June  14, 
1912. 

A  picture  of  "  The  Making  of  the  Flag  " 
was  presented  by  the  Chapter  to  the 
Texas  High  School  on  February  22.  This 
picture  came  as  a  gift  to  the  subscribers  to 
the  Betsy  Ross  Memorial  Association,  and 
the  walls  of  the  High  School  were  selected 
as  the  most  fitting  place  for  it. — Mary 
Whitaker  Vincent,  Recording  Secre- 
tary. 

Governor  Bradford  Chapter  (Danville, 
Illinois). — The  Governor  Bradford  Chap- 
ter, of  Danville,  is  going  to  erect  on  one 
corner  of  the  courthouse  square  a  fountain 
with  a  bronze  tablet  as  a  memorial  to  the 
Revolutionary  soldiers  buried  in  Vermilion 
County,  and  started  their  fund  in  January 
with  a  loan  exhibit,  which  proved  a  great 
success  both  historically  and  financially. 

In  the  Colonial  booth  we  had  three  tea- 
spoons used  by  Martha  Washington;  also 
a  warming-pan,  a  linen  sheet  and  a  quilt 
handed  down  directly  from  the  Mayflower. 
Among  the  old  silver  and  china  were  many- 
antiques  at  least  two  hundred  years  old. 
Among  the  laces  and  jewelry  were  some 
wonderful  relics,  one  being  a  piece  of  a 
veil  said  to  be  a  fac-simile  of  Queen 
Esther's.  In  the  picture  gallery  and  among 
the  books  were  relics  of  the  seventeenth 
century  and  even  older.  One  Bible  was 
printed  in  1531  and  one  in  1556.  As  Dan- 
ville is  in  the  circuit  in  which  Lincoln 
practised  law,  we  had  a  number  of  articles 
written  by  him,  as  well  as  several  photo- 
graphs containing  his  autograph. 

In  the  Civil  War  booth  many  relics 
brought  vivid  recollections  to  the  old  soldier 
and  as  we  had  both  Union  and  Confed- 
erate relics  we  realized  during  the  few 
days  that  in  sentiment  there  is  no  North 
and  no  South,  but  that  it  is — 
"  Your    flag    and   my    flag,    and    O,    how 

much  it  holds, 
Your  land  and  my  land  secure  within  its 
folds." 

And  we  can  but  wonder  if,  when  coming 
generations  give  a  loan  exhibition,  the  Civil 
War  and  Lincoln  signing  the  "  Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation  "  will  not  be  quite  as 
much  revered  as  the  "  Signing  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence." — Mary  W. 
Thompson,  Historian. 


Dubois  Chapter  (Dubois,  Pennsylvania). 
— The  February  meeting  of  Dubois  Chap- 
ter, D.  A.  R.,  was  held  at  the  Manse,  the 
hostess,  Mrs.  Bell,  entertaining  in  her 
charming  manner.  Officers  were  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year  and  various  commit- 
tees appointed. 

Owing  to  deaths  and  withdrawals  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  our  membership  is  de- 
pleted, and  we  are  not  entitled  to  a  dele- 
gate to  the  State  convention.  We  are  be- 
ginning the  year  with  renewed  zeal  and  a 
determination  to  build  up  our  membership 
with  new  zest  and  work  for  membership. 

Washington's  Birthday  was  celebrated 
by  the  presentation  of  a  beautiful  silk  flag 
to  the  High  School. 

The  exercises  took  place  in  the  amphi- 
theatre of  the  High  School  building,  where 
seats  were  reserved  for  the  Daughters, 
members  of  the  School  Board,  and  other 
visitors. 

Mrs.  Herron,  a  past  Regent,  gave  a 
brief  review  of  the  inception  and  founding 
of  the  Society  and  its  objects,  followed  by 
the  presentation  by  Mrs.  Hay,  Regent  of 
the  Chapter. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  address,  Mrs. 
Hay  passed  the  flag  over  to  the  principal, 
who  replied  in  behalf  of  the  school. 

The  pupils  showed  their  approval  by  a 
storm  of  applause. 

Sewed  to  a  corner  of  the  flag  was  a  silken 
marker,  stating  in  gold  lettering,  by  whom 
and  when  the  flag  was  presented. 

The  Chapter  will  also  give  two  prizes  to 
the  school  for  the  best  essays  on  "  Washing- 
ton's Headquarters." — (Mrs.)  Stella  A. 
Keugle,  Historian. 

Corporal  Josiah  Griswold  Chapter  ( Dans- 

ville,  New  York). — The  Corporal  Josiah 
Griswold  Chapter  was  organized  February 
22,  191 1,  with  twenty-one  charter  mem- 
bers, seventeen  of  whom  were  direct  de- 
scendants and  four  of  whom  were  married 
to  descendants  of  Corporal  Josiah  Gris- 
wold. Sarah  Woodcock  Griswold  (Mrs. 
Hubbard  Gardner)  was  elected  an  honor- 
ary member. 

March  17  a  meeting  was  held  with  ex- 
ercise appropriate  to  St.  Patrick's  Day. 

The  May  meeting  was  devoted  to  the 
report  of  the  Continental  Congress,  which 
was  attended  by  the  First  Vice-Regent  and 
one  alternate.  Ten  dollars  were  given  to 
the  fund   for  Continental    Hall.     At  this 
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meeting  guests  were  present  from  Gronde- 
quoit  and  Herkimer  Chapters,  the  latter 
reading  a  fine  poem  describing  her  grand- 
mother's ride  in  the  Revolution. 

"  Flag  Day  "  was  observed  on  June  14 
with  patriotic  exercises.  The  history  of 
the  flag  was  read ;  also  papers  on  Fort  Mc- 
Henry,  Francis  Scott  Key,  and  "  The  Star 
Spangled  Banner."  The  Chapter  was  hon- 
ored by  the  presence  of  Ruth  M.  Griswold 
Pealer  (Mrs.  Peter  Pealer).  former  Regis- 
trar General  and  present  Genealogist  of 
the  N.  S.,  D.  A.  R.,  a  granddaughter  of 
Corporal  Josiah  Griswold.  Mrs.  Pealer 
has  organized  a  Chapter  with  a  fine  mem- 
bership in  a  hamlet  among  the  hills,  of 
which  she  is  the  inspiration  and  leader. 

During  July,  August,  September,  and 
October  the  meetings  were  in  charge  of  the 
First  Vice-Regent,  Miss  Bertha  Oliver,  and 
the  programs  were  of  a  miscellaneous  char- 
acter. 

In  January  we  heard  the  Regent's  report 
of  all  communications  received  from  offi- 
cers and  members  of  the  N.  S.,  D.  A.  R. 
It  was  voted  to  send  ten  cents  per  capita 
for  forty  members  to  the  State  D.  A.  R. 
Ten  meetings  were  held  during  the  year. 

Some  of  the  work  outlined  by  the  Chap- 
ter consists  in  looking  into  the  condition  of 
old  and  neglected  cemeteries,  and  copying 
inscriptions  found  there;  also  searching  for 
old  records  and  information  of  early  set- 
tlers not  recorded  by  our  county  historians. 
We  close  the  year  with  forty-six  members. 
— Addie  Hayner  Weiermiller,  Histor- 
ian. 

Mercy  Hathaway  White  Chapter  (Brad- 
ford, New  Hampshire). — The  Mercy 
Hathaway  White  Chapter,  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution,  Miss  Isabel 
Greeley,  founder  and  Regent,  was  organ- 
ized at  her  home  in  Bradford,  N.  H.,  on 
January  17,  19 12.  The  State  Regent,  Mrs. 
Joseph  N.  Dearborn,  was  present  and  ad- 
dressed the  Chapter.  There  was  an  atmos- 
phere of  good  cheer  and  hospitality  in 
which  every  one  participated,  and  a  happy 
promise  of  future  achievement  in  patriotic 
work  in  this  section  of  New  Hampshire. 
The  name  is  most  fitting,  representing  the 
ancestor  of  several  of  the  Daughters  who 
were  the  charter  members.  Mercy  Hatha- 
way White,  the  daughter  of  a  distinguished 
Taunton  family,  and  the  wife  of  a  Revo- 
lutionary soldier  and  officer,  both  of  May- 


flower lineage,  was  a  woman  noted  for  her 
courage  and  bravery  and  fine  qualities  of 
mind  and  heart.  She  served  her  home,  her 
neighborhood  and  her  country,  and  rank; 
with  Molly  Stark  and  Dolly  Adams  in  the 
list  of  Revolutionary  heroines.  She  spent 
her  last  years  in  the  neighboring  town  of 
Hopkinton.  Her  daughters  married  and 
lived  in  Warren  and  Bradford,  and  to 
honor  her  name  in  this  day  and  generation 
seems  a  fitting  tribute  to  her  memory. 

Platte  Chapter  (Columbus,  Nebraska). 
— November  21,  191 1,  Platte  Chapter  held 
its  first  formal  meeting  at  the  Episcopal 
Rectory,  the  home  of  the  Regent,  Mrs. 
William  Henry  Xanders.  A  one  o'clock 
luncheon  preceded  the  meeting. 

The  guest  of  honor  was  the  State  Regent, 
Mrs.  Charles  Oliver  Norton,  of  Kearney. 
Mrs.  Norton  by  request  prepared  and  read 
a  most  interesting  and  instructive  paper  on 
"  The  Birth  and  Growth  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution."  Mrs.  Ella 
E.  J.  Paton  read  an  intensely  interesting 
paper  on  "  Our  Flag."  Both  papers  were 
enthusiastically  received.  Roll  call  was  re- 
sponded to  by  Revolutionary  events  bearing 
upon  the  loyalty  and  daring  of  the  ancestry 
of  the  members  of  Platte  Chapter.  The 
out  of  town  members  present  were  Mrs. 
Paton,  of  Fullerton;  Mrs.  Wolf,  of  Bel- 
grade, and  Mrs.  Bryson,  of  Fullerton,  who 
is  now  organizing  a  Chapter  in  her  own 
little  city. 

Mrs.  Tom  Adams  was  hostess  for  the 
January  meeting.  In  the  Adams  home  are 
three  generations  of  enthusiastic  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution  members. 

The  meeting  in  February — birth  month 
of  George  Washington — suggested  its  own 
program.  Mrs.  George  H.  Thomas  was 
hostess  and  cleverly  observed  the  occasion 
by  a  charming  George  Washington  lunch- 
eon. The  out  of  town  members  were  Miss 
Edith  Wright,  of  Schuyler,  and  Mrs.  Pa- 
ton, of  Fullerton. 

Platte  Chapter  promises  much  under  the 
efficient  leadership  of  the  present  Regent, 
who  was  formerly  a  member  of  Yorktown 
Chapter,  of  old  historic  York,  Pa.  Platte 
Chapter  now  has  twenty  members,  having 
transferred  two  to  the  Fullerton  Chapter. 
— Mrs.  Ella  E.  J.  Paton,  Historian 
Platte  Chapter. 

Freelove  Baldwin  Stowe  Chapter  (Mil- 
ford,   Connecticut). — On   the  morning  of 
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July  27,  1907,  the  corner-stone  of  the 
Chapter  House  belonging  to  "  Freelove 
Baldwin  Stowe  Chapter "  of  Milford, 
Conn.,  was  laid.  On  the  17th  of  October, 
the  same  year,  the  building,  fully  completed 
and  equipped,  was  dedicated  with  appro- 
priate exercises  as  a  memorial  to  the  brave 
men  on  sea  and  land  who  gave  their  lives 
for  their  country;  and  to  the  brave  women 
who  so  nobly  did  their  share  in  the  great 
struggle  for  freedom. 

Our  Regent,  Mrs.  Mary  Hepburn 
Smith,  not  only  deeded  to  the  Chapter  the 
land  on  which  the  building  stands,  but  by 
her  never  failing  hopefulness  and  belief  in 
our  ability  to  accomplish  things,  led  us  on 
to  the  fulfillment  of  what  seemed  some- 
times almost  like  a  dream.  The  Memorial 
Chapter  House  is  an  ornament  to  our  beau- 
tiful old  town — a  home  for  our  Chapter, 
and,  best  of  all,  is  our  oivn,  as  on  August 
24,  191 1,  we  were  able  to  pay  the  last 
$1,000  on  the  mortgage. 

At  a  meeting  held  September  28,  191 1, 
in  the  Chapter  House,  Mrs.  Kinney,  our 
former  State  Regent;  Mrs.  Buel,  our  pres- 
ent State  Regent,  and  Mrs.  Sterling,  Vice- 
President  General,  were  with  us,  and  joined 
in  our  rejoicing  over  our  canceled  debt,  and 
took  part  in  destroying  the  mortgage. 

The  same  evening  a  reception  was  held, 
and  our  three  honored  guests  assisted  our 
own  Regent  in  greeting  her  Daughters  and 
their  friends.  Now,  that  the  burden  of 
debt  is  lifted  from  our  shoulders,  we  hope, 
with  the  same  united  spirit,  to  give  our  aid 
to  outside  things,  so  that  we  may  be  recog- 
nized, not  only  as  "  the  Milford  Chapter," 
but  as  part  of  the  great  organization  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. — 
Jennie  Fowler  Peck,  Historian. 

Joseph  Habersham  Chapter  (Atlanta, 
Georgia). — A  delightful  meeting  of  the 
Joseph  Habersham  Chapter,  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution,  was  held  March 
15  at  the  home  of  the  Regent,  Mrs.  Spen- 
cer R.  Atkinson,  when  much  important 
business  was  transacted.  The  fund  for  the 
erection  of  a  Chapter  house  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing, due  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  the 
Regent  and  her  co-workers.  Volume  four 
of  "  Historical  Collections  "  will  soon  be 
published.  This  work  has  been  of  inestima- 
ble value  to  Georgia  and  has  brought  fame 
and  honor  to  the  Joseph  Habersham  Chap- 
ter, and  particularly  to  Mrs.  W.  L.  Peel, 
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who,  as  chairman  of  this  committee  has  de- 
voted so  much  time  to  the  work. 

A  notable  change  in  the  by-laws  was 
made  in  the  decision  to  hold  the  election  of 
officers  after  this  year  in  January  instead  of 
May,  and  it  was  the  unanimous  wish  of  the 
Chapter  that  Mrs.  Atkinson,  whose  term 
of  office  expires  in  May,  should  continue 
to  serve  the  Chapter  as  Regent  until  the 
following  January.  It  was  a  general  cause 
of  regret  that  she  declined. — Mrs.  D. 
Dillon  Akers,  Chairman  Press  Com- 
mittee. 

Havana  Chapter  (Havana,  Cuba). — The 
Havana  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  since  the  Chapter  was  or- 
ganized by  Miss  Mary  E.  Springer,  duly 
commissioned  therefor  by  the  National 
Board,  has  held  annual  memorial  services 
near  the  wreck  of  the  Maine.  Under  the 
auspices  of  the  Havana  Chapter,  Bishop 
Albion  Knight,  Bishop  of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico 
and  Panama,  has  read  the  solemn  offices 
for  the  dead. 

One  year  the  Chapter  placed  a  memorial 
wreath  on  the  wreck;  the  next  a  wreath 
and  the  American  flag,  and  lastly  a  memori- 
al tablet.  This  bronze  memento  will  be 
re-erected  over  the  remains  in  Arlington. 

The  Maine  was  always  remembered  on 
Decoration  Day,  but  the  Havana  Chapter 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  was 
the  first  patriotic  organization  to  observe 
the  anniversary  with  memorial  services  and 
prayers  for  the  dead. 

The  Chapter  recently  attended  the  cere- 
monial at  Cabanas  Fortress,  conducted  by 
Havana  Camp  No.  1,  Spanish  War  Vet- 
erans. 

The  road  to  the  place  where  memorial 
services  were  held  led  past  the  Fosos  de 
Laurel,  where  a  commemorative  tablet  is 
erected  to  Cuban  patriots. 

The  American  Minister,  Arthur  M. 
Beaupre,  attended  the  services  with  the 
First  Secretary  of  the  Legation,  Hugh  Gib- 
son; Major  Barber,  Vice-Consul ;  General 
Springer,  and  a  large  number  of  Americans 
and  distinguished  Cuban  officials. 

Monmouth  Chapter  (Red  Bank,  New 
Jersey). — The  annual  meeting  was  held  on 
January  18,  191 2.  All  officers  were  re- 
elected for  the  ensuing  year.  Our  members 
are  scattered  over  a  wide  territory,  but  at- 
tendance is  generally  good. 

This  year  has  been  a  prosperous  one  in 
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many  ways — social,  educational  and  finan- 
cial. Death  has  been  sparing  of  our  Chap- 
ter; no  member  has  been  summoned  to  do 
duty  up  higher. 

An  interesting  feature  of  our  October 
meeting  was  a  program  of  short  sketches 
of  notable  events  in  Colonial  and  Revo- 
lutionary history  occurring  during  that 
month.  This  was  appreciated  by  those  pres- 
ent because  of  the  variety  of  subjects  and 
the  enjoyment  inspired  by  many  taking 
part. 

The  Chapter,  with  its  usual  liberality, 
has  given  fifty  dollars  for  the  care  of  Old 
Tennent  Cemetery,  where  many  of  the 
heroes  of  the  Battle  of  Monmouth  are 
buried. 

Twenty-five  dollars  for  educational  pur- 
poses to  the  Martha  Berry  school  in  the 
mountains  of  Georgia. 

Twenty-one  dollars  for  the  electrolier  in 
the  New  Jersey  room  in  the  Memorial 
Continental  Hall,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  also 
paid  the  Chapter's  share  of  the  expense  of 
framing  the  portraits  of  the  New  Jersey 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
to  decorate  the  walls  of  the  same  room. 

Fifty  dollars  worth  of  Washington  but- 
tons have  been  sold,  representing  500  bricks 
for  the  Washington  Memorial  Building  to 
be  erected  near  the  Memorial  Continental 
Hall  in  Washington,  D.  C. — Sarah  E. 
Eldridge,  Historian. 

John  Hall  Chapter  (Washington,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia). — The  John  Hall  Chap- 
ter, organized  February  7,  191 1,  has  passed 
its  first  milestone  with  a  feeling  that  the 
year  has  been  a  successful  one.  Regular 
monthly  meetings  have  been  held  at  the 
homes  of  the  members.  The  Chapter  has 
given  a  mahogany  chair  to  the  banquet  hall 
of  Continental  Hall,  a  contribution  to  the 
Southern  mountaineers,  and  pledged  its 
support  to  all  patriotic  movements  brought 
to  its  attention.  The  Regent  has  presented 
to  the  library  copies  of  the  "  Reunions  of 
the  Bassett  Family  Association,"  containing 
much  valuable  genealogical  data,  and  sent 
to  the  American  Monthly  the  "  Hall  " 
and  "  Bassett  "  genealogies.  On  December 
5  the  regular  meeting  was  held  in  honor 
of  our  honorary  member,  the  President 
General,  Mrs.  Matthew  T.  Scott,  who  at- 
:ended  the  meeting  and  graciously  greeted 
md  encouraged  the  members.  A  number 
)f  the  National  and  State  officers  were  also 


present  and  addressed  the  meeting;  an  ex- 
cellent musical  and  literary  program  was 
given,  and  refreshments  served  by  the 
hostess,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Thomas.  Papers  have 
been  given  throughout  the  year  on  the 
ancestors  of  some  of  the  members,  "  The 
Flag  of  the  Minute  Men,"  and  other  his- 
toric subjects.  A  gavel  has  been  presented 
to  the  Chapter  by  one  of  the  descendants 
of  John  Hall.  Many  of  the  members  are 
subscribers  to  the  American  Monthly 
Magazine. 

The  members  and  officers  have  been 
faithful  in  their  attendance  and  work  and 
have  greatly  encouraged  the  Regent  in  her 
effort  to  organize  and  sustain  a  new  Chap- 
ter.— Ethelwyn  Bassett  Hall,  Regent. 

In  1893,  when  the  Abigail  Adams  Chap- 
ter, Des  Moines,  Iowa,  was  formed,  the 
first  name  on  the  list  of  charter  members 
was  Sophia  Dolson  Andrews. 

The  records  tell  us  that  John  Van  Dol- 
son was  born  in  Newborough,  N.  Y.,  June 
17,  1752.  He  was  one  of  the  minute  men 
of  that  place  and  served  as  a  soldier  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 
Think  for  a  moment  what  that  one  state- 
ment means!  Not  only  great  physical 
strength,  but  whole-souled  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  liberty.  John  Dolson  was  privi- 
leged in  many  ways,  for  he  was  with  Wash- 
ington' at  the  Battle  of  Trenton,  Christmas 
Night,  1776,  when  every  man  in  that  little 
band  became  a  nation's  hero.  He  was  also 
in  the  Battle  of  Saratoga  and  witnessed  the 
surrender  of  Burgoyne,  while  another  pre- 
cious experience  was  his,  in  that  he  was  in 
the  Battle  of  Yorktown  and  saw  the  con- 
summation of  the  new  nation's  victory.  He 
enlisted  three  times  during  the  War,  once 
directly  under  Washington  at  his  headquar- 
ters at  Newburg,  and  was  employed  by  the 
Commander-in-Chief  several  times  to  un- 
dertake special  services  against  the  Tories 
and  Indians.  He  died  April  8,  1836,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-four. 

The  Van  Dolsons  were  of  Dutch  origin, 
coming  over  to  America  from  Holland  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  so  we  see  that  time 
had  been  given  them  before  the  Revolution 
to  root  deep  in  their  hearts  a  love  and  loy- 
alty to  the  new  land. 

Mrs.  Andrews'  early  life  was  a  struggle 
for  an  education,  a  remarkable  ambition  for 
a  maiden  in  those  days  when  few  girls 
thought   of   going   beyond    the   elementary 
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studies.  When  she  was  only  thirteen  she 
entered  a  branch  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  at  Kalamazoo,  and  was  under  the 
instruction  of  Dr.  J.  B.  Stone  and  his  wife, 
Lucinda  Hinsdale  Stone,  both  noted  edu- 
cators of  that  day.  Their  good  influence 
upon  the  young  girl  is  a  treasured  memory 
of  her  womanhood.  As  soon  as  Sophia 
Dolson  could  command  a  position  she  be- 
came a  teacher.  Among  her  pupils  was  a 
boy  who  became  illustrious — no  other  than 
General  Shafter.  He  never  forgot  his  girl 
teacher,  and  often  referred  to  her  as  the 
"  gentle  brown-eyed  teacher  of  my  youth." 
Mrs.  Andrews  has  lived  in  Des  Moines 
since  1864,  and  has  ever  been  a  part  of  the 
city's  life  and  progress.  She  was  identified 
with  Des  Moines  College  as  a  teacher  for 
some  years.  She  has  always  been  a  leader 
and  promoter  of  study  classes,  while  as  a 
club  woman  she  has  carried  the  banner. 
She  is  a  charter  member  of  the  Des  Moines 
Women's  Club,  organized  in  1885.  She 
organized  the  Scudery  Club,  and  has  for 
twenty-four  years  been  its  honored  Presi- 
dent. Mrs.  Andrews  is  a  valued  member 
of  the  "  Women's  Press  and  Authors' 
Club,"  for  she  has  done  much  literary  work. 
From  1869  to  1876  she  was  given  a  seat  in 
the  Iowa  House  of  Representatives  as  cor- 
respondent for  the  Chicago  Evening  Jour- 
nal. She  furnished  descriptive  letters  for 
Des  Moines  papers  from  the  Philadelphia 
Centennial,  and  wrote  sketches  from  the 
New  Orleans  Exposition  in  1884.  So  ac- 
tive is  she  still  in  club  work  that  in  the  past 
year  she  has  been  made  President  of  the 
Wm.  B.  Allison  Circle,  G.  A.  R.  But 
Sophia  Dolson  Andrews,  our  first  Regent 
and  our  constant  adviser,  is  dearest  to  this 
Chapter,  because  of  one  dominating  char- 
acteristic— her  unswerving  love  and  loyalty 


to  her  country.  Tears  roll  down  her 
cheeks,  her  sweet  voice  quivers  when  she 
raises  her  hand  and  in  reverence  refers  to 
her  beloved  "  Star  Spangled  Banner." 
Worthy  and  more  than  worthy  is  she  of 
all  the  honors  that  have  been,  or  can  be 
given  to  her,  for  her  greatest  desire  is  to 
be  true  and  helpful. — E.  M.  Howell. 

Jackson  -  Madison  Chapter  (Jackson, 
Tennessee). — At  the  January  meeting  of 
Jackson-Madison  Chapter  an  interesting 
paper  was  read  by  the  Chapter  chairman  of 
the  Magazine  Committee,  expressing  appre- 
ciation of  the  American  Monthly  Mag- 
azine, with  the  general  object  of  strength- 
ening the  interest  of  present  subscribers  and 
readers  and  enlisting  the  support  of  many 
others  for  the  official  organ  of  the  National 
Society,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution. 

"  As  every  feature  of  the  magazine  is 
designed  to  '  lengthen  the  cord  and  strength- 
en the  stakes '  of  our  organization," 
said  Mrs.  Nelson  in  her  paper,  "  we  feel 
that  we  should  avail  ourselves  of  its  in- 
spiration and  help  in  our  Chapter  work. 
Through  its  pages  we  are  becoming  better 
acquainted  with  our  national  officers,  and 
the  various  departments  keep  us  in  touch 
with  the  nation-wide  scope  of  the  work  in 
which  we  are  engaged.  We  have  nine  new 
subscribers  to  the  magazine.  We  aim  to 
make  the  whole  trend  of  our  Chapter  life 
forward,  not  backward ;  upward,  not  down- 
ward ;  to  borrow  the  fires  of  the  heroic 
past;  to  kindle  the  fires  of  the  future,  and 
to  preserve  to  that  end  the  memory  of  the 
deeds  of  those  whose  lives  have  set  them 
apart  in  the  history  of  our  country." — 
Mary  E.  Timberlake,  Vice-Regent  Jack- 
son-Madison Chapter. 


The  Law  and  the  Child 


By  Portia 


For  centuries  it  has  been  recognized  that 
the  family  is  the  real  unit  of  the  State  and 
that  the  preservation  and  protection  of  the 
home  are  essential  for  the  well-being  of 
society.  The  rights  of  the  child  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  family  and  of  society  have  not 
always  been  properly  appreciated. 

At    common    law    until    the    statute    of 


forty-third  Elizabeth,  the  father  was  under 
no  legal  obligations  to  support  his  children, 
although  the  law  graciously  demanded  sup- 
port for  the  wife.  In  equity  courts  orig- 
inated the  principle  that  the  child  was  the 
ward  of  the  State,  and  equity  would  compel 
the  father  to  contribute  a  certain  amount 
toward  its  support.    There  was  always  this 
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inconsistency  in  the  early  law  that  when 
the  child  owned  property — in  other  words, 
had  some  social  or  financial  standing — its 
education,  happiness  and  rights  were  care- 
fully safeguarded  so  long  as  it  was  an  in- 
fant— that  is,  under  twenty-one  years  of 
age.  But  when  these  desirable  property 
qualifications  were  lacking,  then  the  law 
seemed  to  deem  itself  released  of  all  re- 
sponsibility toward  such  person. 

The  delinquent  child  is  the  child  whose 
home  is  undesirable,  whose  parents  are  un- 
fit to  train  it  properly,  or  to  give  it  a  fair 
chance  to  become  a  useful  member  of  so- 
ciety. At  common  law  such  a  child  was 
not  protected  or  guarded  in  any  way;  not 
because  people  were  more  heartless  then, 
but  because  it  was  a  question  as  to  how  that 
child  should  be  maintained.  There  had 
been  no  public  awakening  as  to  the  duty  of 
the  State  to  care  for  its  unfortunates. 
Children  left  the  parental  roof  at  an  early 
age,  some  to  establish  their  own  homes  or 
to  take  places  in  the  homes  of  others.  To- 
day our  viewpoint  has  changed  and  our 
efforts  are  directed  to  keeping  the  child 
within  the  home  as  long  as  possible. 

The  greatest  factor  in  the  protection  of 
delinquent  and  neglected  children  is  the 
Juvenile  Court.  The  Juvenile  Court  has 
been  called  the  greatest  life-saving  institu- 
tion of  society.  This  court  works  with  un- 
fortunate children,  who  have  committed  of- 
fenses which  the  law  punishes.  Formerly 
all  offenders,  no  matter  what  their  age, 
were  punished  alike.  Children  were  tried 
in  the  same  court  and  received  the  same 
sentence  as  adults.  It  has  taken  us  years 
to  comprehend  what  an  injustice  this  was 
to  the  children,  many  of  whom  were 
branded  criminals  before  they  even  under- 
stood the  meaning  of  the  word  crime. 

The  work  that  is  being  done  by  the 
Juvenile  Court  is  best  known  through  the 
efforts  of  Judge  Lindsey.  If  there  is  one 
place  where  the  Juvenile  Court  is  believed 
in,  it  is  Denver.  The  fundamental  idea 
of  the  Juvenile  Court  movement  is  the 
recognition  of  the  obligation  of  the  State 
to  care  for  her  neglected  and  erring  chil- 
dren, and  her  obligation  to  treat  them  as 
children  and  wards  rather  than  to  class 
them  as  criminals  and  to  drive  them  by 
harsh  measures  into  the  ranks  of  crime  and 
vice.  The  work  is  remedial  as  well  as  pre- 
ventive. Its  whole  aim  is  to  save  the  child 
from  a  life  of  crime,  to  conserve  and  pre- 


serve him  to  himself,  to  his  parents  and  to 
the  State. 

An  absolutely  necessary  part  of  the  Juve- 
nile Court  is  the  probation  system.  With- 
out it  the  court  would  be  seriously  handi- 
capped. 

Probation  must  go  to  the  bottom  of  the 
trouble  and  all  inducing  causes  of  the  of- 
fenses be  discovered  and  removed.  This 
must  be  done  through  the  home,  the  parent 
and  the  child.  Before  the  trial  the  proba- 
tion officer  investigates  the  home  surround- 
ings of  each  individual  offender.  The  court 
is  put  in  possession  of  facts  which  it  must 
know  in  order  to  act  intelligently  and  ap- 
ply the  proper  discipline;  in  short,  it  is 
through  this  officer  that  the  court  exercises 
the  parental  care  of  the  State. 

The  probationer  reports  to  the  officer  at 
regular  intervals.  Teachers  also  report  on 
school  progress.  There  are  frequent  visits 
to  the  home  by  the  probation  officer.  All 
this  is  done  without  any  odium  attaching 
to  the  child.  He  is  being  helped,  shown 
where  he  is  weak  and  encouraged  to  over- 
come his  weaknesses.  When  there  is  a 
decent  home  the  boy  or  girl  is  left  there, 
for  home  is  the  place  for  children  wherever 
possible.  Only  when  the  surroundings  are 
absolutely  dangerous  to  the  welfare  of  the 
child,  or  the  home  is  unable  to  correct  way- 
wardness, is  he  removed  to  another  atmos- 
phere.' 

The  work  for  girls  and  women  must  be 
done  by  women,  and  upon  the  women 
chosen  depends  the  ultimate  success  or  fail- 
ure of  probation  work.  The  work  with 
girls  is  much  more  difficult  and  less  en- 
couraging than  with  boys.  The  very  free- 
dom they  long  for  is  often  the  worst  thing 
for  them.  In  almost  all  cases  girls  cannot 
be  left  in  the  home;  they  must  be  removed 
to  a  new  environment.  Much  has  been 
done  by  teaching  girls  to  forget  past  mis- 
takes and  to  look  to  the  present  and  future 
for  better  things.  Many  delinquent  girls 
have  also  been  helped  by  giving  them  the 
right  kind  of  a  friend  in  the  probation 
officer. 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  many  children 
are  more  sinned  against  than  sinning,  the 
Colorado  Juvenile  law  fines  the  persons 
who  contribute  toward  the  delinquency  of 
the  child.  Many  parents  have  been  much 
astonished  to  find  that  they  could  be  held 
responsible  for  the  wrong-doing  of  their 
offspring. 
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In  the  District  of  Columbia  the  law 
forces  delinquent  husbands  and  fathers  to 
pay  for  the  support  of  neglected  wives  and 
children.  The  money  is  collected  by  the 
clerk  of  the  court  and  paid  to  the  wives 
for  the  benefit  of  their  children.  In  191 1 
there  was  collected  by  the  clerk  of  the  court 
$38,684.97.  Since  July  1,  1906,  which  is 
the  date  of  the  establishment  of  the  Juve- 
nile Court  in  the  District,  there  has  been 
collected  $143,622.55.  Upon  failure  to 
provide  the  father  may  be  committed  to 
prison,  where,  under  a  fiction  of  the  law, 
he  earns  a  certain  sum  per  diem,  which 
sum  is  paid  over  to  the  needy  family. 
Exposure  and  punishment  of  parental 
neglect  stop  much  violation  of  the  law,  for 
parental  neglect  and  inefficiency  are  great 
factors  in  the  wrong-doing  of  the  child  and 
in  his  downward  career. 

A  Court  of  Domestic  Relations  has  been 
established  in  Chicago  and  New  York  deal- 
ing with  adult  offenders  who  sin  against 
women  and  children.  As  in  the  Juvenile 
Courts,  trials  are  held  separately,  removed 
from  the  environment  of  the  police  court. 
This  engenders  a  more  intelligent  and  sym- 
pathetic hearing  of  each  individual  case. 
The  Court  of  Domestic  Relations  acts  as 
an  agent  to  keep  husband  and  wife  together 
and  the  children  in  the  home.  Its  work  is 
the  reverse  of  the  divorce  court. 

The  business  of  this  court  is  to  reunite 
the  parted,  to  secure  the  punishment  of  the 


incorrigible,  and  to  place  unfortunate  fam- 
ilies under  the  protection  of  some  person 
or  organization  that  will  help  them  to  be- 
come self-supporting.  Judge  Goodnow,  of 
Chicago,  has  described  it  as  "a  court  of 
sorrows,  into  which  come  grim-visaged  woe 
and  misery  unspeakable;  where  drunken- 
ness, poverty  and  ignorance  walk  hand-in- 
hand  with  brutality,  starvation  and  im- 
morality." It  is  a  sad  commentary  upon 
our  times  that  such  a  court  is  necessary, 
but  it  is  infinitely  better  to  aid  the  unfor- 
tunate than  to  let  their  misery  go  un- 
checked. 

Nationally,  we  are  also  making  efforts  to 
come  to  a  fuller  comprehension  of  the  needs 
of  the  child. 

The  Federal  Child  Bureau  recently  es- 
tablished in  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  will  be  one  of  information  and 
not  of  regulation.  Its  functions  will  be  ad- 
visory— to  make  recommendations  to  the 
various  States  upon  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  welfare  of  children  and  child-life. 
Especially  would  it  become  the  authorita- 
tive source  of  information  concerning  all 
problems  of  child-life,  to  the  end  that  hu- 
man life  and  health  be  preserved  and 
human  misery  decreased. 

In  order  to  develop  good  men  and  wom- 
en we  must  study  the  problems  of  child- 
life.  Most  effective  work  can  be  done 
through  the  publication  of  the  results  of 
such  research. 


The  Mary  Desha  Memorial  Portrait 


In  the  death  of  Miss  Mary  Desha,  of 
Kentucky,  not  only  has  the  National  So- 
ciety lost  one  of  its  founders,  but  the  coun- 
try has  lost  a  patriot,  and  the  Chapters 
have  to  mourn  the  officer  who  in  1891 
made  the  statement  that  has  since  become 
one  of  our  watch-words,  viz.: 

"  The  smallest  and  weakest  Chapter 
must  and  shall  be  guaranteed  in  its  rights 
and  protected  in  its  privileges,  no  matter 
what  the  point  is  at  issue." 

As  we  have  all  met  with  a  common  loss 
in  the  death  of  this  distinguished  woman, 
we  wish  to  preserve  her  memory  by  a 
mutual  effort,  so  we  are  undertaking  to 
secure  a  good  portrait  of  her  which,  when 
approved  by  the  Art  Committee,  shall  be 
hung  in  Continental  Hall  as  a  perpetual 
memorial  to  her  life  and  work. 


Her  own  Chapter — the  Katherine  Mont- 
gomery, named  for  her  Revolutionary  an- 
cestress— has  opened  the  fund  with  $78 
(seventy-eight  dollars),  and  we  are  asking 
each  of  the  1,100  Chapters  in  the  National 
Society  to  contribute  from  its  treasury  not 
less  than  $1  (one  dollar),  or  as  much  more 
as  they  think  proper,  to  this  end. 

Mrs.  S.  J.  Croissant, 
Chairman  and  Regent  of  the  Katherine 
Montgomery  Chapter,  N.  S.,  D.  A.  R. 
Mrs.  M.  E.  S.  Davis,  Treasurer, 

17 1 7  Q  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Note. — The  above  appeal  has  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President  General  and  Exec- 
utive Committee  of  the  National  Board. 


Passed  to  the  other  life,  at  her  home  at 
Glen  Echo,  April,  1912,  Clara  Barton,  daugh- 
ter of  Capt.  Stephen  Barton,  a  soldier  of  the 
Revolution.  Miss  Barton  was  a  charter  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Society.  Miss  Barton 
brought  the  Red  Cross  to  the  United  States 
and  was  for  many  years  its  President.  Her 
great  services  in  war  and  in  peace,  at  home 
and  abroad,  are  acknowledged  by  all. 

Miss  Frances  S.  Hoey  died  at  her  home 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  January  16,  1912.  She 
was  a  charter  member  of  Kokosing  Chapter, 
Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio.  It  was  her  great  pleasure 
to  meet  with  the  society  on  her  annual  visits 
to  her  old  home.  Kokosing  Chapter  was 
given  its  name  through  Miss  Hoey's  sugges- 
tion. Miss  Hoey  had  five  ancestors  in  the 
Revolutionary  War — two  great-grandfathers, 
two  great-great-grandfathers,  one  great-great- 
great-grandfather — all  of  whom  were  named 
Curtis. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1912  the 
London,  Ohio,  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  recorded  the  passing 
away  of  one  of  its  charter  members,  Mrs. 
Wm.  Harnet  Thomas  Farrar.  Mrs.  Farrar 
was  a  true  Daughter  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution and  worthy  of  her  ancestors. 

Mrs.  Lorettus  I.  Metcalf  died  January  10, 
1912.    She  was  founder  of  the  Colonial  Drum- 
mer Small  Chapter,  of  Bath,  Maine,  in  De- 
cember, 1903,  and  was  a  Regent  for  five  con- 
secutive years.    In  her  death  the  Chapter  loses 
Ian  enthusiastic  and  untiring  worker.    Her  loss 
Jwill  be  greatly  mourned  by  her  many  friends. 
Mrs.  Emma  C.  Cornell,  a  member  of  Que- 
luechan  Chapter,  Fall  River,  Mass.,  died  at 
rer  home  on  February  21,  1912.    Mrs.  Cornell 
ras  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Hicks  Brown- 
11,  a  Real  Daughter,  whose  father,  Capt.  Bar- 
ley Hicks,  of  Westport,  Mass.,  was  a  Revolu- 
tionary soldier. 
Mrs.  Charlotte  E.  Smith,  a  member  of  Mor- 
istown  Chapter  (Morristown,  N.  J.),  died  at 
Tackettstown,  N.  J.,  November  18,  191 1.    Mrs. 
>mith  was   a  daughter  of  Theodore   F.  and 
|£lizabeth  Neefie  Snover.    Her  maternal  grand- 
father, John   Neefie,   was  born  in    1740,   and 
erved   as   private   in   Bergen  County,   N.  J., 
Militia  throughout  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Mrs.  Lucinda  Fowler  Fish,  of  Eagle  Bridge, 
p.  Y.,  a  Real  Daughter  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, and  a  member  of  Ondawa  Cambridge 
Chapter,   died   March   15,    1912,   aged  ninety- 


three.  Isaac  Fowler,  father  of  Mrs.  Fish,  was 
a  captain  in  the  Revolutionary  War  and  a 
minute  man. 

Mrs.  Lina  W.  Long,  wife  of  George  S. 
Long,  passed  into  the  eternal  life  on  Feb- 
ruary 8,  after  a  long  and  painful  illness.  She 
was  a  member  of  Miami  Chapter,  D.  A.  R., 
Troy,  Ohio,  and  her  loss  is  mourned  by  many 
friends,  as  well  as  her  associates  in  the 
Society. 

It  is  with  deep  sorrow  that  Sun  Dial  Chap- 
ter, of  Ames,  Iowa,  records  the  death  of  one 
of  its  members,  Mrs.  Edna  Granger  Temple- 
ton,  wife  of  Dr.  H.  M.  Templeton.  Mrs.  Tem- 
pleton  became  a  member  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution  Society  on  De- 
cember 6,  191 1,  and  passed  away  January  30, 
1912,  after  a  brief  illness.  She  had  been  a 
resident  of  this  city  for  over  twenty-five 
years,  and  was  prominent  in  church  and  all 
charitable  work,  and  we  feel  we  have  suffered 
a  great  loss,  as  well  as  the  entire  community. 

Mrs.  Adelaide  S.  G.  Burbank,  a  well-known 
member  of  the  Old  South  Chapter,  D.  A.  R., 
passed  away  at  her  home  in  Jamaica  Plain, 
February  16,  1912,  after  a  prolonged  ill- 
ness. She  was  prominent  in  patriotic  circles, 
and  had  held  several  offices  in  the  Old  South 
Chapter,  notably  that  of  Vice-Regent.  She 
was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Society 
of  Mayflower  descendants,  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution  Headquarters 
Committee,  and  the  Woman's  Charity  Club. 

Mrs.  Diana  D.  Walker  (N.  N.  63440)  died 
at  her  home  in  Tallulah,  La.,  early  in  Jan- 
uary after  a  lingering  illnes.  Mrs.  Walker 
was  a  member  of  Alliance  Chapter,  D.  A.  R. 

The  John  Hancock  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  has  sustained  a  severe  loss  in 
the  death  of  one  of  its  oldest  members,  Mrs. 
Martha  P.  Ireson,  of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  who 
passed  away  in  Boston  on  November  22,  191 1, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-five  years.  She  was  the 
widow  of  Wesley  Ireson,  and  during  her 
early  married  life  lived  in  Norwich,  Conn. 
Her  dignified  and  gentle  manner  endeared  her 
to  all  who  knew  her. 

Mrs.  Anna  Louise  (Bingham)  Putnam,  a 
member  and  former  Regent  of  Brattleboro 
Chapter,  D.  A.  R.  (Brattleboro,  Vt.),  died  at 
her  home  on  March  7,  1912,  after  a  prolonged 
illness.  Mrs.  Putnam's  great-grandfather, 
Jeremiah  Bingham,  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  town  of  Corn  wall 
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This  department  is  intended  for  hitherto  un- 
published or  practically  inaccessible  records  of 
patriots  of  War  for  American  Independence, 
which  records  may  be  helpful  to  those  desiring 
admission  to  the  Society  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution  and  to  the  registrars 
of  Chapters.  Such  data  will  be  gladly  received 
by  the  editor  of  this  magazine. 

The  Last  Survivors  of  the  War  for  Inde- 
pendence. 

By   the  Rev.  Anson   Titus,   West  Somerville, 
Mass. 

(Second  Series.) 

Beaman,  Deacon  Josiah,  d.  Shutesbury, 
Mass.,  Dec.  2,  1841,  aged  88;  a  pensioner. 

Bean,  Thomas  S.,  d.  Barrington,  R.  I.,  July 
2,  1839,  aged  81;  b.  Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.,  1758; 
was  at  Bunker  Hill. 

Bearse,  David,  d.  Hyams,  Mass.,  Aug.  9, 
1839,  aged  95- 

Belcher,  Jacob,  d.  Framingham,  Mass.,  Aug. 
11  1840,  aged  79;  a  pensioner.  He  m.,  1781, 
Anna  Rice,  who  d.  June  13,  1838. 

Beers,  Fanton,  d.  Weston,  Mass.,  Sept.  26, 
1847,  aged  92. 

Bell,  Jonathan,  d.  Goffstown,  N.  H.,  June  10, 
1844,  aged  89;  was  at  Bunker  Hill;  also  pres- 
ent at  completion  of  Bunker  Hill  Monument, 
June  17,  1843. 

Beman,  Samuel,  d.  Hampton,  N.  Y.,  June  14, 
1842,  aged  87;  b.  Armenia,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  12, 
1755;  removed  to  Vermont;  was  with  Ethan 
Allen  at  Ticonderoga. 

Bemis,  Amasa,  d.  Spencer,  Mass.,  Nov.  21, 
1842,  aged  85;  a  pensioner.  He  m.,  1796, 
Nancy  Dunbar,  who  survived  him ;  she  d.  in 
Wisconsin. 

Bemis,  Jonas,  d.  Spencer,  Mass.,  March  25, 
1846,  aged  85  y.,  8  mo. ;  a  pensioner.  He  m., 
1789,  Judith  Bemis,  who  d.  July  31,  1841,  aged 
72. 

Benchley.  Capt.  David,  d.  Fairfield,  N.  Y., 
Nov.  17,  1847,  aged  93;  a  native  of  R.  I.;  prob- 
ably the  same  man  published  as  "  Daniel "  in 
series  one;  which  is  correct? 

Bender,  John,  d.  Swedesboro,  N.  J.,  about 
Jan.,  1841,  aged  108;  b.  in  Germany;  a  pen- 
sioner. 

Benedict,  Thomas,  d.  Central  Hall,  R.  I., 
Oct.  28,  1839,  aged  82. 


Bennett,  Abraham,  d.  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  July 
25>  i835-  He  m.,  1765,  Sarah  Goodnow,  who 
d.  May  11,  1814. 

Bennett,  James,  d.  Billerica,  Mass.,  Sept.  4, 

1842,  aged  85. 

Bennett,  Jeremiah,  d.  London,  N.  H.,  March, 
1847,  aged  92;  a  pensioner. 

Bennett,  Thomas,  d.  about  Nov.  20,  1840,  at 
Rome,  N.  Y.,  aged  80;  he  belonged  to  the 
Coast  Guards  and  helped  resist  the  British  at 
the  burning  of  Fairfield,  Norwalk,  and  Dan- 
bury,  Conn. 

Berry,  James,  d.  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  March 
17,  1847,  aged  89. 

Berry,  Lieut.  Joseph,  d.  South  Thomaston, 
Minn.,  April  18,  1853,  aged  96;  father  of  20 
children. 

Berry,  Josiah,  d.  Lisbon,  Me.,  April  28, 
1840,  aged  82 ;  an  early  settler ;  a  pensioner. 

Betts  Isaiah,  d.  Broadalbin,  N.  Y.,  June  30, 

1843,  aged  86 ;  an  early  settler  from  Connecti- 
cut. 

Betts,  Uriah,  Esq.,  d.  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  Aug. 

10,  1841,  aged  81.  He  m.,  1783,  Sarah  Ros- 
siter,  who  d.  1796;  (second)  Rebecca,  sister 
of  first  wife;  (third)  1833,  Lucy  Betts,  who 
d.  1882.     Settled  in  Newburg  about  1840. 

Betz,  Peter,  d.  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Sept.  15, 
1847,  aged  90 ;  "  drummer  boy  "  throughout  the 
Revolution. 

Bicknell,  Peter,  d.  Weymouth,  Mass.,  Nov. 

11,  1831,  aged  73;  a  pensioner.  He  m.,  1780, 
Mary  Pratt,  who.  d.  Nov.  13,  1840,  aged  80. 

Bicknell,  Humphrey,  d.  Roxbury,  Mass.,  Dec. 
31,  1848,  aged  86  y.,  6  mo. 

Bigelow,  Abijah,  Esqr.,  d.  Michigan  City, 
Ind.,  Oct.,  1848,  aged  92 ;  a  native  of  Waltham, 
Mass. 

Bigelow,  Capt.  Alpheus,  d.  Weston,  Mass., 
Oct.  13,  1847,  aged  89  y.,  10  mo.  and  15  days; 
a  pensioner. 

Bigelow,  Barney,  d.  Brookfield,  Vt.,  April 
3,  1840,  aged  78;  a  pensioner;  probably  of 
Groton,  Mass. 

Bigelow,  James,  d.  Mt.  Pleasant,  Wayne  Co., 
Pa.,  Oct.  4,  1842,  aged  81 ;  a  native  of  Spencer, 
Mass.  He  m.,  1783,  Mary  Graham,  native  of 
Spencer,  Mass.,  who  d.  Sept.  30,  1842,  aged  81. 

Bigelow,  John,  d.  Worcester,  Mass.,  Aug. 
25,  1843,  aged  87;  a  pensioner;  formerly  of 
Spencer,  Mass.;  buried  in  Spencer. 
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Billings,  Benjamin,  a  surgeon;  d.  Mansfield, 
Mass.,  Oct.  9,  1842,  aged  92;  practiced  medi- 
cine a  half-century  in  Mansfield. 

Billings,  Jesse,  d.  Deerfield,  Mass.,  March 
19,  1849,  aged  85;  a  pensioner.  He  m.,  1789, 
Eleanor  Wright;  (second)  1792,  Lucy  Wright, 
sister  of  Eleanor;  (third)  1821,  Olive  Ed- 
wards, who.  d.  Sept.  20,  1848,  aged  71. 

Bills,  Elisha,  d.  Hartwick,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  4, 
1844,  aged  95. 

Bird,  Col.  Nathaniel,  d.  Hamburg,  N.  Y., 
Jan.  11,  1847,  aged  87;  a  native  of  New  Marl- 
borough, Mass. 

Birge,  Hosea,  d.  Aug.  16,  1843,  at  Chatham, 
N.  Y.,  aged  84;  said  to  have  belonged  to 
Washington's  Life  Guard;  knew  Lafayette. 

Bisbee,  Samuel,  d.  Canton,  Mass.,  May  28, 
1845;  b.  Bridgewater,  March  29,  1757;  a  pen- 
sioner; crossed  the  Delaware  with  Washing- 
ton; served  throughout  Revolution;  saw  brief 
service  in  war  of  1812.  < 

Bissell,  Thomas,  d.  South  Windsor,  Conn., 
Dec.  31,  1855,  aged  98  y.,  29  days;  a  pensioner. 

Bixby,  Samuel,  d.  Millbury,  Mass.,  March  15, 

1842,  aged  92  y.,  5  mo.,  22  days;  a  pensioner. 
Blair,  Robert,  d.  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  March  11, 

1841,  aged  79;  a  native  of  Ireland;  belonged 
to  Washington's  Life  Guard. 

Blake,  Robert,  d.  Gorham,  Me.,  March  21, 
1826,  aged  66;  a  pensioner.  He  m.  Deborah 
Tuckerman,  who  d.  June  15,  1850,  aged  90. 

Blake,  John,  d.  Gardiner,  Me.,  Jan.  20,  1848, 
aged  90. 

Blake,  Joseph,  d.  Gorham,  Me.,  Jan.  28,  1840, 
aged  83.  He  m.  Hannah  Hopkins,  who  d. 
Jan.  27,  1842,  aged  78. 

Blake,  Nathaniel,  d.  Gorham,  Me.,  Feb.  28, 

1843,  aged  90;  a  pensioner.     He  m.  Hannah 
Wood,  who.  d.  Feb.  24,  1849,  aged  90. 

Bliss,  Ganis,  d.  Dec.  24,  1843,  aged  82;  a 
pensioner.  He  m.,  1787,  Eunice  Robinson, 
who  d.  March  26,  1803;  (second)  1804,  Flavia 
Keep,  who  d.  Sept.  19,  1829,  aged  61. 

Blanchard,  Amos,  d.  Lynn,  Mass.,  May  25, 

1842,  aged  78;   a  pensioner.     He  m.   Lavinia 
,  who  d.  Aug.  1,  1843. 

Blanchard,  Lieut.  Daniel,  d.  Weymouth, 
Mass.,  May  11,  1833,  aged  70.  He  m.,  1782, 
Mary  Vinson,  who  d.  Oct.  9,  1849,  aged  89  y. 
and  10  mo. 

Blanchard,  Joseph,  d.  Ackworth,  N.  H., 
1848,  aged  92;  a  filer  in  the  Revolution. 

Blandin,  Christopher,  d.  Rehobeth,  Mass., 
April  13,  1808;  one  time  colonel  of  militia. 
He  m.,  1782,  Martha  Martin,  who  d.,  a  pen- 
sioner, Jan.  28,  1856,  aged  95. 

Blodgett,  Solomon,  d.  Nelson,  N.  H.,  July 
15,  1853,  aged  87;  a  native  of  Lexington, 
Mass. 

Blood,  Capt.  Edmund,  d.  Pepperell,  Mass., 
Nov.  15,  1842,  aged  78;  served  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts line  early  in  the  war,  and  later  in  the 
navy. 

Bogle,  William,  d.  Weston,  Mass.,  Oct.  17, 

1839,  aged  84 ;  a  pensioner.    He  m.,  1786,  Lucy 
Tilton,  who  d.  Nov.  5,  1846,  aged  82. 

Bond,   Baly,   d.   Brimfield,   Mass.,   Sept.   20, 

1840,  aged   80;    a   pensioner.      He    m.,    1780, 


Elizabeth     Charles,    who    d.     1806;     (second) 
Rachel  Hammart,  who  d.  1845. 
Boss,  Capt.  Benjamin,  d.  Scituate,  R.  I.,  June 

I,  1848,  aged  91. 

Bott,  Samuel,  killed  at  Bunker  Hill  June  17, 

1775.     He  m.  Isabella  ,  who  d.,  Robbin- 

son,  Me.,  June,  1847,  aged  93- 

Bovvden,  Samuel,  d.  Marblehead,  Mass.,  Feb. 
6,  1849,  aged  98 ;  a  pensioner ;  known  as  a 
"  shoreman." 

Bowen,  Col.  Ephraim,  d.  Providence,  R.  I., 
Sept.  2,  1841,  aged  88. 

Bowen,    William,   d.   Grafton,   N.   H.,   Dec, 

1847,  aged  83;  a  pensioner. 

Bowers,  Zerahmel,  d.  Hebron,  N.  H.,  Sept. 
9,  1840,  aged  95- 

Brackett,  Ebenezer,  d.  Weston,  Mass.,  Nov. 
29,  1807,  aged  65.  He  m.,  1779,  Rebecca  Gay, 
who  d.  a  pensioner,  May  2,  1849,  aged  91. 

Bradley,  David,  d.  West  Stockbridge, 
Mass.,    July   8,    1844,    aged    85;    a    pensioner. 

He  m.  Martha  ,  who  d.  Aug.  21,  1828, 

aged  67. 

Bradley,    Gilead,    d.    Madison,    Conn.,    Nov. 

II,  1851,  aged  95;  a  pensioner. 

Bragdon,  John,  d.  Kennebunk,  Me.,  Aug.  3, 

1840,  aged  90;  a  pensioner;  formerly  of  Ber- 
wick, Me. 

Brett,  John,  d.  Newburyport,  Mass.,  Sept. 
13,  1839,  aged  83.  He  m.,  1780,  Eunice  Good- 
hue, who  d.  July  21,  1825,  aged  64. 

Briggs,  Benjamin,  d.  Williamstown,  Mass., 
March  5,  1847,  aged  88;  a  pensioner.  He  m., 
prior  to  1794,  Lydia . 

Briggs,  Jesse,  d.  Wareham,  Mass.,  March  3, 

1841,  aged  83 ;  a  pensioner. 

Briggs,  Seth,  d.  Cohasset,  Mass.,  April  6, 
1822;  was  present  at  Burgoyne's  surrender. 
He  m.,  1779,  Deborah  Lothrop,  who.  d.  a  pen- 
sioner April  29,  1848,  aged  87. 

Brigham,  Amariah,  d.  Millbury,  Mass.,  Oct. 
27,  1842,  aged  88;  a  pensioner.  Me  m.  Mary 
,  who  d.  July  11,  1824,  aged  75- 

Brigham,  Jonathan,  d.  Mayville,  N.  Y.,  July, 

1848,  aged  94;  a  native  of  Marlboro,  Mass. 
Brigham,  Capt.  Stephen,  d.  Vernon,  N.  Y., 

Oct.  11,  1849,  aged  96;  an  early  settler;  was 
at  Concord,  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill. 

Brigham,  Warren,  d.  Marlboro,  Mass.,  Jan. 
10,  1840,  aged  86;  a  pensioner. 

Brigham,  Winslow,  d.  Northborough,  Mass., 
Sept.  4,  1837,  aged  81.  He  m.  Alice  Cushing, 
who  d.  a  pensioner  Feb.  7,  ^47,  aged  89  y., 
11  mo. 

Brooker,  Samuel,  d.  Washington,  Mass., 
Nov.  5,  1848,  aged  87;  a  pensioner. 

Brooks,  David,  d.  Braceville,  Ohio,  March 
5,  1841,  aged  86;  formerly  of  Marlboro,  Mass. 

Brooks,  Nathan,  d.  Northampton,  Mass., 
Aug.  12,  1848,  aged  88;  a  pensioner. 

Brookshire,  John,  d.  Greenville,  S.  C,  Jan. 
15,  1847,  aged  86;  a  pensioner. 

Brown,  Capt.  Abiel,  d.  Providence,  R.  I., 
March,  1839,  aged  85 ;  a  pensioner. 

Brown,  Andrew,  d.  Litchfield,  Me.,  June  8, 
1842,  aged  80;  formerly  of  Kennebunkport, 
Me. 
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Mrs.  Clarence  A.  Hall,  1025  Tennessee  St.,  Lawrence. 
KENTUCKY,  Mrs.  Wtlliam  H.  Thompson,  E.  Maxwell  St.,  Lexington. 

Mrs.  William  Warren,  Danville. 
LOUISIANA, Mrs.  Peter  Youree,  Youreeka  Place,  Shreveport. 

Mrs.  L.  Meredith  Wade,  1420  6th  St.,  Alexandria. 
MAINE,   Mrs.  John  Alden  Morse,  42  Summer  St.,  Bath. 

Mrs.  William  C.  Robinson,  North  Anson. 
MARYLAND,  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Hogan,  952  St.  Paul  St.,  Baltimore. 

Miss  Alice  Thompson,  1020  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore. 
MASSACHUSETTS,  ..Mrs.  James  G.  Dunning,  211  Belmont  Ave.,  Springfield. 

Mrs.  Charles  G.  Chick,  Hyde  Park  Mass.,  212  West  River. 
MICHIGAN,    Mrs.  Arthur  Maxwell  Parker,  1691  Jefferson  Ave.,  Detroit. 

Mrs.  Benton  Hanchett,  icoo  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Saginaw. 

MINNESOTA,   Mrs.  George  C.  Squires,  75  Mackubin  St.,  Minneapolis. 

Mrs.  Samuel  M.  Dick,  302  Grove  St.,  Minneapolis. 

MISSOURI, ....Mrs.  George  B.  Macfarlane,  Hotel  Athens,  Columbus. 

Mrs.  Edward  A.  Norris,  304  Moffatt  Ave.,  Joplin. 

MISSISSIPPI,    Mrs.  Andrew  Fuller  Fox,  West  Point. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Franklin,  1018  3d  Ave.,  W.  Columbus. 

MONTANA,    Mrs.  Henry  McIntire,  917  Harrison  Ave.,  Helena. 

Mrs.  Arthur  B.  Clark,  9  N.  Washington  St.,  Butte. 
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NEBRASKA,   Mrs.  Charles  Oliver  Norton,  ioi  W.  21st  St.,  Kearney. 

Mrs.  Warren  Perry,  815  4th  St.,  Fairbury. 
NEVADA, 

NEW  MEXICO, 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE,..  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Dearborn,  P.  O.  Box  313,  Suncook,  N.  H. 

Mrs.  Charles  C.  Goss,  10  Lexington  St.,  Dover. 
NEW  YORK,  Mrs.  Williard  S.  Augsbury,  Antwerp. 

Mrs.  Charles  Fred  Boshart,  Orchard  Place,  Lowville. 
NEW  JERSEY,  Mrs    Charles  Burleigh  Yarbley,  332  Williams  St.,  East  Orange. 

Miss  Ellen  Learning  Matlock,  78  Broad  St.,  Woodbury. 
NORTH  CAROLINA,  .  Mrs.  William  N.  Reynolds,  644  W.  5th  St.,  Winston-Salem. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Lillington  Smith,  702  N.  Tryon  St.,  Charlotte. 
OHIO,  Mrs.  Thomas  Kite,  Chelsea  Place,  Delhi,  Cincinnati. 

Mrs.  Kent  Hamilton,  2317  Scottwood  Ave.,  Toledo. 
OKLAHOMA, Mrs.  W.  N.  Redwine,  McAlester. 

Mrs.  Tohn  D.  Benedict,  1123  Elgin  Ave.,  Muskogee. 
OREGON,   

PENNSYLVANIA,   . . .  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Cumings,  Tidioute. 

Mrss  Helen  E.  C.  Overton,  Bellefonte. 
RHODE  ISLAND, Mrs.  Daniel  Mann  Edwards,  Woonsocket. 

Mrs.  Clovis  H.  Bowen,  74  Walcott  St.,  Pawtucket. 
SOUTH  CAROLINA,  .Mrs.  F.  Louise  Mates,  118  Manly  St.,  Greenville. 

Mrs.  A.  Clarence  Ligon,  23  Sunny  Side,  Orangeburg. 
SOUTH  DAKOTA, 

TENNESSEE,  Miss  Mary  N.  Murfree,  411  N.  Maney  Ave.,  Murfreesboro. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Timberlake,  601  E.  Main  St.,  Jackson. 
TEXAS,    Mrs.  Harry  Hyman,  706  Hammond  Ave.,  San  Antonio. 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Claybrooke,  1008  Lavaca  St.,  Austin. 
UTAH, 

VERMONT,   Mrs.  Joseph  A.  De  Boer,  i  Western  Ave.,  Montpelier. 

Mrs.  Leonidas  Gray,  Middletown. 
VIRGINIA,  Mrs.  Samuel  W.  Jamison,  1016  Franklin  Road,  Roanoke. 

Mrs.  James  Halliday  McCue,  713  Euclid  Ave.,  Bristol,  Tenn. 
WASHINGTON,  Mrs.  Walter  J.  Reed,  North  Yakima. 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Wagner,  503  Burke  Building,  Seattle. 
WEST  VIRGINIA,   . . .  Mrs.  George  De  Bolt,  314  First  St.,  Fairmont. 
WISCONSIN,  Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Van  Ostrand,  405  Clermont  St.,  Antigo. 

Mrs.  John  P.  Hume,  211  Park  Ave.,  Marshfield. 
WYOMING,   Mrs.  Henry  B.  Patten,  314  E.  18th  St.,  Cheyenne. 

Mrs.  Frank  W.  Mondell,  New  Castle. 

HONORARY  OFFICERS 

(Elected  for  Life) 
Honorary  Presidents  General 

Mrs.  John  W.  Foster,  Mrs.  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  Mrs.  Daniel  Manning, 

Mrs.  Charles  W.  Fairbanks,  Mrs.  Donald  McLean. 

Honorary  President  Presiding 

Mrs.  Mary  V.  E.  Cabell. 

Honorary  Vice-Presidents  General 

Mrs.  Ellen  Hardin  Walworth,  1894.  Mrs.  William  Lindsay,  1906. 

Mrs.  Joshua  Wilbour,  1895.  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Boynton,  1906. 

Mrs.  A.  Howard  Clark,  1895.  Mrs.  de  B.  "Randolph  Keim,  1906. 

Mrs.  Augusta  Danforth  Geer,  1896.  Mrs.  Sara  T.  Kinney,  1910. 

Mrs.  Mildred  S.  Mathks,  1899.  Mrs.  J.  Morgan  Smith,  191  i. 

Mrs.  Mary  S   Lockwood,  1905.  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Deere,  1912. 

Mrs.  John  R.  Walker,  1912. 


Mrs.   Elijah  Atwood  Gove 

And  the   "Thirty-ninth  Star"   Chapter,   Watertown,  South  Dakota 


March  8,  191 2,  marked  an  epoch  in  the 
patriotic  history  of  South  Dakota,  when 
the  "  Thirty-ninth  Star  "  Chapter,  D.  A. 
R.,  was  organized  in  the 
city  of  Watertown,  with 
Mrs.  Maria  Louisa  Gove 
as  founder  and  Regent. 
The  Chapter,  which  is  the 
second  in  the  State,  was 
organized  i  n  connection 
with  the  celebration  of  the 
fifty-fifth  wedding  anni- 
versary of  Judge  and  Mrs. 
Elijah  Atwood  Gove,  and 
holds,  therefore,  a  unique 
position  in  the  annals  of 
the  National  Society. 

Judge   Gove,    a   man   of 
strong   personality,    is   a 
graduate  of  Dartmouth,  in 
the  class  of   1856,   and  for 
fifty-five  years  has  been  a  leading  factor  in 
the  development  of  the  Middle  West,  being 
a  pioneer  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  and 
for    the    past    twenty-five 
years    a    resident    of    the 
Territory    and     State    of 
South    Dakota.      He    has 
been   one   of    the   leading 
lawyers    in    the    States 
where  he  has  resided,  and 
at  the  age  of  nearly  eighty 
is  still  in  the  active  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  and 
in  perfect   health. 

His  wife,  a  finely  edu- 
cated and  accomplished 
woman,  and  a  writer  of 
considerable  merit,  enjoys 
the  distinction  of  being  a 
direct  descendant  of  Gov- 
ernor Thomas  Mayhew, 
who  in  1 64 1  became  not 
only  the  Governor  but  the 
patentee  and  proprietor 
as  well,  of  the  islands  of 
Martha's  Vineyard,  Nantucket  and  the 
Elizabeth  Isles.  Both  Judge  and  Mrs. 
Gove   are   of   fine   old   New   England   an- 


MRS.    MARIA    LOUISA    GOVE 
At  the  time  of  her  marriage 


MRS.    MARIA    LOUISA    GOVE,  (To-day) 


organized    with 
and    a    number 


cestry,  and  their  daughters  proudly  bear 
thirteen  bars  above  their  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  insignia,  denoting  de- 
scent from  thirteen  loyal 
Revolutionary  ancestors. 

In  honor  of  the  unusual 
anniversary  and  also  of  the 
founding  of  the  new  Chap- 
ter,  the   home   was   beauti- 
fully decorated  with  flow- 
ers and  the  National  colors. 
Assisting  Judge   and   Mrs. 
Gove    were    their    two 
daughters,     Mrs.     Charles 
Oliver  Norton,  of  Kearney, 
Neb.,     and     Mrs.     E.     St. 
Claire    Snyder,    of   Water- 
town.      In    the    absence   of 
Mrs.  Stella  Moore  Kahle, 
State  Regent  of  the  South 
Dakota    Daughters   of    the 
American   Revolution,   Mrs.   Norton,   who 
is  State  Regent  for  Nebraska,  formally  de- 
clared   the    "  Thirty-ninth    Star  "    Chapter 
fully  organized  and  ready 
for     the     transaction     of 
business.      As    an    expres- 
sion of  the  love,  apprecia- 
tion and  hearty  congratu- 
lations of  the  Chapter,  a 
silver  memorial  was  pre- 
s  e  n  t  e  d   to   Mrs.   Gove, 
which    was    inscribed    as 
follows : 

"  Presented  to  the  First 
Regent,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Gove, 
by  the  Thirty-ninth  Star 
Chapter  of  the  D.  A.  R., 
March  8,  1912."  The 
gift  came  as  a  complete 
surprise  to  Mrs.  Gove, 
who  feelingly  expressed 
her  appreciation.  Judge 
Gove  also  made  a  brief 
address. 

The  new  Chapter  was 
a  membership  of  thirty, 
of    applications    pending. 


The  outlook  for  its  future  is  full  of  promise. 


The  Law  and  Women 


One  of  the  best  evidences  of  our  advanc- 
ing civilization  is  the  fact  that  the  laws 
now  acknowledge  that  the  wife  has  a  sep- 
arate legal  entity  which  involves  the  right 
to  her  own  earnings  for  work  done  outside 
the  home,  and  to  her  own  separate  property. 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  the  mother  has 
equal  rights  with  the  father  in  the  child, 
but  it  is  not  generally  known  that  the 
American  woman  who  marries  an  alien  im- 
mediately loses  her  own  citizenship  and  as- 
sumes that  of  the  husband,  even  if  they 
continue  to  reside  in  the  United  States. 
The  law  enacted  March  2,  1907,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  Any  American  woman  who  marries  a 
foreigner  shall  take  the  nationality  of  her 
husband."  Thus  far  it  is  declaratory  of  the 
common  law,  which  held  that  the  husband 
and  wife,  being  one,  her  nationality  fol- 
lowed his.  The  law  goes  on  to  say  that 
"  At  the  termination  of  the  marital  relation 
she  may  resume  her  American  citizenship, 
if  abroad,  by  registering  as  an  American 
citizen  within  one  year  with  a  consul  of  the 
United  States  or  by  returning  to  reside  in 
the  United  States,  or,  if  residing  in  the 
United    States    at    the    termination    of    the 


marital  relation,  by  continuing  to  reside 
therein." 

Before  this  last  clause  was  enacted  a 
woman  who  had  married  an  alien  could  not 
resume  her  American  citizenship  at  the  ter- 
mination of  marital  relations  without  being 
naturalized  in  her  own  native  country.  To 
that  extent  the  law  is  just,  but  surely  there 
is  no  justice  in  the  first  clause,  by  which, 
when  one  of  our  own  American  women 
marries  an  alien  who  resides  here,  she  loses 
her  rights  as  a  citizen  and  a  property 
holder.  These  disabilities  would  arise  here 
if  a  woman  desired  to  become  an  executor 
or  an  office  holder,  and  in  the  six  States 
where  women  have  the  right  of  suffrage  she 
will  undoubtedly  be  deprived  of  her  politi- 
cal privileges. 

Has  not  the  time  come  for  this  vestige 
of  the  common  law  to  be  swept  aside  and  a 
law  to  be  enacted  providing  that  an  Ameri- 
can woman  who  shall  marry  an  alien  shall 
not  lose  her  American  citizenship  unless  she 
shall  renounce  allegiance  to  the  United 
States  or  take  up  her  permanent  residence 
abroad?  Surely  every  fair-minded  citizen 
and  legislator  will  see  the  justice  of  such  a 
law.  Ellen  Spencer  Mussey. 


A  Real  Daughter  One  Hundred  Years  Old 


Mrs.  Priscilla  Ayres  Inslee,  New  Bruns- 
wick's "  grand  old  lady,"  celebrated  her 
one  hundredth  birthday  on  December  20, 
191 1,  at  her  home  in  the  New  Jersey  city, 
with  an  informal   reception. 

Surrounded  by  vases  of  cut  flowers  and 
beautiful  potted  plants,  the  gifts  of  friends 
in  many  sections  of  the  city,  Mrs.  Inslee 
received  a  continuous  throng  of  callers  at 
her  home,  showing  her  wonderful  memory 
for  faces  by  calling  by  name  scores  of  those 
who  offered  their  congratulations.  For 
each  in  turn  she  had  a  cordial  word  of 
greeting,  and  all  were  impressed  by  the 
charming    personality    of    this    century-old 


Real    Daughter   of   the   American   Revolu- 
tion. 

A  new  telephone  just  installed  in  her 
home  was  one  of  the  features  of  Mrs. 
Inslee's  birthday  celebration.  She  mani- 
fests great  interest  in  it  and  anticipates 
much  pleasure  from  the  use  of  it.  Those 
who  have  had  the  privilege  of  talking  with 
her  over  the  instrument  report  that  she  has 
no  difficulty  either  in  hearing  or  being 
heard.  The  sensation  of  speaking  to  one 
who  has  lived  a  century,  over  this  invention 
of  modern  times,  is  unique.  Mrs.  Inslee 
was  admitted  as  a  Real  Daughter  on  Jan- 
uary  3,    1912. 


"Flag  Day' 


Don't  you  love  it,  as  out  it  floats 

From  the  schoolhouse  spire,  and  the  glad 

young  throats 
Sing  of  the  banner  that  aye  shall  be 
Symbol  of  honor  and  victory? 
Don't  you  thrill  when  the  marching  feet 
Of  jubilant  soldiers  shake  the  street, 
And    the    bugles    trill,    and    the    trumpets 

call, 
And  the  red,  white  and  blue  is  over  us  all? 
Don't  you  pray,  'mid  the  starting  tears, 
It  may  never  be   furled  through  age-long 

years  ? 
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No  6 


Address  of  the  President  General,  to  Open 

the  Organization  of  the  New 

Board  of  Management 

April  22,  1912 

Ladies  of  the  National  Board  of  Management: 

This  is  the  last  time  I  am  to  have  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  a  new  Board  to  the  "  fir- 
ing line  "  of  official  duty  and  responsibility.  Some  of  you  are  veterans  at  this  work,  while 
others  have  just  been  pressed  into  service.  To  each  of  you  I  extend  the  right  hand  of  fel- 
lowship, with  the  hope  that  in  the  arduous  labors  of  the  coming  year  we  may  one  and  all 
be  buoyed  up  by  a  sense  of  the  dignity  and  splendid  moral  worth  of  our  undertakings,  and 
bound  together  in  a  disinterested  and  harmonious  effort  to  serve  the  Society,  and  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  it  stands,  to  the  very  utmost  of  our  ability. 

Next  year  a  new  President  General  will  welcome  a  new  Board,  upon  which  some  of 
you  will  sit.  May  I  bespeak  for  her,  whoever  she  may  be,  your  sympathetic  counsel  and 
whole-hearted,  loyal  co-operation,  in  her  every  effort  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Society, 
and  hold  high  the  standard  of  true  patriotism  before  a  generation  which  in  its  self-absorp- 
tion is  in  danger  of  becoming  unmindful  of  that  rock  of  self-forgetful  devotion  to  lofty 
patriotic  ideals  from  which  our  nation  was  hewn,  and  which  must  ever  remain  its  only 
secure  foundation? 

At  the  end  of  the  coming  year  I  shall  gladly  lay  down  my  honors  and  responsibilities, 
but  I  hope  to  keep  as  an  abiding  possession  the  friendships  and  the  affections  of  the  noble 
women  with  whom  I  have  been  most  closely  associated  on  this  Board  and  in  the  Society. 


Some  Records  of  the    Past    Taken    in    Pittsylvania 
County,  Virginia,  During  the  Revolutionary  War 


Compiled  by  Mrs.  N.  E    Clement 


Genealogist  and  Historian  of  William  Pitt  Chapter 


Pittsylvania,  one  of  Virginia's  largest 
counties,  is  centrally  situated  along  her 
southern  boundary.  Her  length  and  breadth 
measure  forty-five  by  thirty  miles,  and  her 
broad  acres  lie  among  the  foothills  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  To-day  Pittsyl- 
vania is  busily  engaged  in  the  culture  of 
tobacco;  the  city  of  Danville,  situated  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  county,  is  the  larg- 
est loose-leaf  tobacco  market  in  the  world. 
But  back  in  those  stirring  days  of  1775  she 
was  just  beginning  to  write  her  life's  his- 
tory,   for    Pittsylvania    was    established    a 


followed,  so  in  course  of  time  these  above 
mentioned  counties  were  established.  In 
1720  Brunswick  was  cut  off  from  the 
mother  county,  Isle  of  Wight;  in  1746 
Lunenburg  was  cut  off  from  Brunswick ;  in 
1752  Halifax  was  cut  off  from  Lunenburg, 
and  in  1767  Pittsylvania  was  cut  off  from 
Halifax. 

But  eight  years  had  elapsed  from  the 
time  of  her  formation  to  the  war  cry  of 
1775,  yet  the  census  tells  us  that  she  had 
1438  men  able  to  take  up  arms  for 
their  country  and  their  firesides,  although 
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county  in  1767,  and  named  in  honor  of  the 
great  English  statesman,  William  Pitt,  the 
friend  of  the  American  colonies. 

In  1634,  when  Virginia  was  divided  into 
eight  shires,  Warrocquiacke  (or  Isle  of 
Wight)  constituted  the  section  below  the 
James  River.  The  confines  extended  west- 
ward with  no  limitations,  embracing  all 
that  fair  land,  which,  when  known  in 
later  years,  composed  the  counties  of 
Brunswick,  Lunenburg,  Halifax,  Pittsyl- 
vania, etc.  As  the  population  increased  and 
daring  spirits  struck  out  further  into  the 
unknown,   and   later  other  brave   pioneers 


she   was   a   frontier  county   at   that  time. 

Her  County  Committee  of  Safety  ap- 
pointed in  the  spring  of  1775  at  once  set  to 
work  to  put  the  county  in  a  state  of  de- 
fense, using  every  practical  means  to  make 
an  effectual  resistance  against  England. 

The  two  gentlemen  appointed  for  Pitt- 
sylvania, Mr.  Isaac  Clement  and  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Lankford,  immediately  reorganized 
the  militia  of  the  county,  appointing,  be- 
sides the  commanding  officer,  twenty-seven 
captains,  twenty-seven  lieutenants  and 
twenty-seven  ensigns.  Among  Pittsyl- 
vania's   early    records   we    find    the    item: 


RECORDS  OF  REVOLUTIONARY  WAR 


255 


"At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  of 
Pittsylvania  County  on  Wednesday,  the 
twenty-seventh,  September,  1775,  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  were  nominated  as  of- 
ficers of  the  militia,  agreeable  to  the  Ordi- 
nance of  the  Convention,  viz. :  John  Donel- 
son,  Esq.,  county  lieutenant;  Robert  Wil- 
liams, Esq.,  colonel  of  the  county;  William 
Lunstall,  Esq.,  lieutenant  colonel;  John 
Wilson,  Esq.,  major.  Captains:  Benjamin 
Lankford,  Peter  Perkins,  Francis  Luck, 
James  Lyons,  Robert  Hairston,  Robert 
Woods,  Daniel  Shelton,  Jesse  Heard,  Fred- 
erick River,  John  Donelson,  Jr.,  Archelaus 


of  Pittsylvania  County  Regulars  of  Captain 
Hutchings.  On  same  day  certificate  ap- 
pointing regular  officers  in  Pittsylvania  reg- 
iments." 

"June,  1776.  A  warrant  to  Captain 
Thomas  Hutchings  for  £107.15  for  men  of 
the  Sixth  Regiment  whilst  in  the  country 
and  for  blankets,  hunting  shirts,  horses  and 
leggins,  etc." 

"  June  17,  1776.  Captain  Hutchings,  of 
Sixth  Battalion,  took  the  oath,  subscribed 
the  test  and  received  his  Continental  Com- 
mission," showing  that  Pittsylvania  had 
men   serving  in   the   Sixth   Virginia   Regi- 
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Hughes,  Joseph  Martin,  John  Dix,  Wil- 
liam Witcher,  Gabriel  Shelton,  Henry 
Williams,  John  Salmon,  Robert  Payne, 
Jonathan  Hanley,  William  Peters  Martin, 
John  Morton,  Charles  Connors,  Richard 
Gwynne,  John  Smith,  Edmund  Lyne, 
Joshua  Abston  and  James  Hix."  Then  fol- 
low the  twenty-seven  lieutenants  and 
twenty-seven  ensigns. 

Besides  the  militia  Pittsylvania  furnished 
troops  for  the  Continental  line.  In  an  old 
order  book,  found  in  the  library  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  will  be  seen  these  items : 

"April  4,  1776.     Certificate  of  Review 


ment,    Continental    Line,    under    Captain 
Thomas  Hutchings. 

In  the  spring  of  1776  we  find  Lord  Dun- 
more,  Virginia's  last  royal  Governor,  with 
his  army  of  loyalists  and  negroes,  entrenched 
behind  fortifications  on  Gwynne's  Island, 
off  the  coast  of  Mathews  County,  still 
marauding  and  devastating  the  country 
around.  By  order  of  Patrick  Henry,  the 
newly  elected  Governor  of  the  Common- 
wealth, an  army  of  Virginians  under  the 
command  of  General  Andrew  Lewis, 
marched  against  Gwynne's  Island.  The 
soldiers  from  the  up-counties  were  called 
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"  shirt  men,"  because  they  wore  hunting 
shirts,  and  we  know  that  Pittsylvania  sent 
one  company  of  "  shirt  men  "  against  Lord 
Dunmore,  and  there  were  probably  more, 
but  we  have  no  record  of  them.  In  June, 
1776,  Captain  Thomas  Dillard,  with  Lieu- 
tenant Jesse  Heard  and  Ensign  Robert  Dal- 
ton,  commanded  a  company  of  minute  men, 
of  whom  David  Isley,  Thomas  Davis  and 
Avory  Murten  are  the  only  members 
known  to  us.  They  marched  from  Pittsyl- 
vania through  the  counties  of  Halifax, 
Charlotte  and  Dunwiddie,  to  the  town  of 
Petersburg,  crossed  James  River  at  Cob- 
hams,  and  proceeded  on  by  way  of  James- 
town and  Clever's  old  tavern  till  Gwynne's 
Island  was  reached.  Here  they  were  sta- 
tioned five  or  six  weeks,  under  General 
Lewis,  and  took  part  in  the  battle  of 
Gwynne's  Island,  fought  July  9,  1776.  A 
steady  cannonading  had  been  going  on  for 
a  day  or  more  when  the  enemy,  from  their 
lookouts,  perceiving  our  men  taking  boats, 
cried  out,  "The  shirt  men  are  coming!" 
and  fled  precipitously.  When  our  men 
landed  on  the  island  they  found  it  deserted. 
Lord  Dunmore  had  left  Virginia  forever. 

While  the  minute  men  were  still  in  their 
entrenchments  at  Gwynne's  Island,  an  ex- 
press arrived  ordering  the  troops  against 
the  Indians  on  the  frontier.  The  inciting 
of  the  Indians  to  their  cruel  barbarities 
against  the  defenseless  frontiersmen  is  the 
blackest  blot  on  England's  fair  name  dur- 
ing the  war  of  the  American  Revolution. 
Her  great  statesman,  William  Pitt,  openly 
denounced  such  a  course  of  warfare  in  the 
halls  of  Parliament.  The  Indians,  insti- 
gated by  such  British  agents  as  Conelly  and 
Stewart,  since  1775  had  been  committing 
depredations  of  every  kind  along  the  fron- 
tier, and  in  the  summer  of  1776  we  find 
the  inhabitants  of  these  exposed  regions 
crowded  together  in  the  forts,  suffering  and 
dying  from  the  close  confinement  and  the 
lack  of  food. 

Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia  each  sent  out  an  expedi- 
tion this  summer  against  the  Indians.  Vir- 
ginia's troops  rendezvoused  at  the  Long 
Island  of  the  Holstein,  where  in  the  early 
summer  a  fort  had  been  erected  and  named 
Patrick  Henry,  in  honor  of  the  new  Gov- 
ernor. 

Captain  Thomas  Dillard's  company  of 
minute  men  were  ordered  from  the  en- 
trenchments   at    Gwynne's    Island    to    the 


frontier.  The  married  men  were  given  the 
privilege  of  returning  home,  so  Captain 
Dillard  resigned,  and  Lieut.  Jesse  Heard 
was  made  captain,  Robt.  Dalton  lieuten- 
ant, and  Sully  Choice  ensign,  for  the 
Cherokee  expedition,  as  this  movement  was 
called.  They  marched  first  to  New  Castle, 
where  they  awaited  reinforcements,  which, 
arriving  under  Col.  Haynes  Morgan,  the 
troops  together  proceeded  by  way  of  New 
London,  Bedford  County,  crossing  the  Blue 
Ridge  in  Franklin  County,  the  New  River 
at  English's  Ferry,  till  the  island  was 
reached.  Another  company  of  Pittsylva- 
nia militia  served  against  the  Indians  in  the 
Cherokee  expedition,  commanded  by  Capt. 
Peter  Perkins.  They  left  Pittsylvania  in 
July,  1776,  and  marched,  by  way  of  Frank:- 
lin  County,  to  the  Long  Island  of  the  Hol- 
stein. Captain  Perkins'  company  was  com- 
posed of  102  Pittsylvanians,  and  the  names 
of  only  two  of  those  soldiers  are  known  to 
us,  viz.,  Charles  Colley  and  Jesse  Gwynn. 
Many  regiments  gathered  at  the  fort  on 
the  island,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Christian,  and  all  things  being  in  readiness, 
about  October  1  the  troops  set  out  for  a 
march  of  115  miles  throughout  the  woods 
to  the  Indian  towns  on  the  Tennessee  River. 
Capt.  William  Witcher,  of  Pittsylvania, 
was  left  with  200  men  as  a  guard  for  the 
fort. 

On  the  approach  of  the  soldiers  the  In- 
dians fled,  although  there  were  several 
thousand  gathered  there,  and  the  towns 
when  reached  were  found  to  be  entirely  de- 
serted. Our  men  feasted  upon  the  In- 
dians' store  of  corn  and  potatoes,  which 
Colonel  Christian  tells  us  amounted  to  as 
much  as  50,000  bushels  of  corn  and  15,000 
bushels  of  potatoes.  Finding  it  impossible 
to  overtake  the  Indians,  our  soldiers  burned 
the  seven  towns  belonging  to  hostile  tribes, 
but  spared  the  four  friendly  tribes;  also 
destroying  what  provisions  they  did  not 
need  for  their  return  march,  then  made 
their  way,  slow  and  tedious,  through  the 
woods  to  the  fort  at  Holstein.  The  In- 
dians having  sued  for  peace,  the  Pittsylva- 
nia troops  were  marched  home  and  dis- 
charged by  Col.  Haynes  Morgan  a  few 
days  before  Christmas.  And  what  a  merry- 
making there  must  have  been  in  many  a 
Pittsylvania  home  that  Christmas,  with  the 
safe  return  of  their  soldiers! 

There  is  an  item  in  one  of  the  order 
books  of  Richmond  which  reads: 
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"Oct.  30,  1777.  To  Col.  John  Wil- 
son for  an  express  to  raise  the  Pittsylvania 
militia,  £2  8  o." 

All  of  Pittsylvania's  militia  may  •  have 
served  in  the  campaign  of  1777  against 
the  Indians,  but  we  have  record  of  but  two 
companies.  Capt.  John  Donelson,  Jr., 
Lieut.  Hugh  Henry  and  Ensign  Moses 
Hutchings  commanded  a  company  which 
rendezvoused  at  Pittsylvania's  old  Court 
House  (now  the  little  village  of  Callands) 
in  the  month  of  March,  1777.  Capt.  Wil- 
liam Witcher's  company  of  militia  rendez- 
voused there  at  the  same  time.  We  can  pic- 
ture to  ourselves  the  scene  of  the  gathering 
of  these  troops,  the  men,  grim  and  serious, 
clad  in  hunting  shirts  and  leggins,  with 
their  trusty  rifles  on  their  shoulders,  ready 
to  go  far  into  the  wilderness  and  fight  that 
craftiest  and  crudest  of  foes,  the  Indians 
at  war.  On  the  ninth  day  of  April,  1777, 
these  two  companies  marched  from  the 
County  of  Pittsylvania  through  Franklin, 
crossing  the  Blue  Ridge  at  Magotly's  Gap, 
and  New  River  at  English's  Ferry,  con- 
tinuing on  till  the  Long  Island  of  the  Hol- 
stein  River  was  reached.  This  island  is 
four  miles  long  and  one  mile  wide,  with 
high  bluffs  on  one  side,  making  an  ideal 
spot  for  a  fort.  To-day  it  is  the  site  of  the 
city  of  Kingsport,  Tenn.  Here  they  were 
stationed  several  weeks  and  searched  for 
Indians,  going  out  in  parties  of  fifteen  men 
or  more,  and  ranging  through  the  woods  in 
various  directions. 

In  July  a  treaty  was  agreed  on  by  Colo- 
nels Shelby,  Preston  and  Christian,  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  and  Little  Car- 
penter, Conastogie,  and  Dragon  Canoe,  on 
the  part  of  the  Indians,  whereupon  the 
militia  men  were  discharged  by  their  cap- 
tains at  the  direction  of  Colonel  Shelby,  and 
they  made  their  way  home,  300  miles 
through  the  woods. 

In  January,  1778,  Capt.  Thomas  Dil- 
lard  and  Lieut.  Chas.  Hutchings  com- 
manded a  company  of  militia  that  marched 
direct  from  Pittsylvania  to  Isaac  Riddles' 
house,  twelve  miles  above  the  Long  Island 
of  the  Holstein  River.  Thence  on  to 
Boonesboro,  Ky.,  where  they  were  stationed 
three  months.  While  in  Kentucky  Moses 
Hutchings,  one  of  the  members  of  this 
company,  acted  in  the  capacity  of  Indian 
spy.  In  July  David  Irby,  James  Irby  and 
Thomas  Faris,  other  members  of  Captain 
Dillard's    company,    were    transferred    to 


Capt.  John  Montgomery's  company  and 
marched  with  Col.  Geo.  Rogers  Clark's 
regiment  into  the  country  known  as  the 
Illinois,  of  which  they  took  possession.  In 
the  spring  of  1778  Capt.  John  Donelson 
and  Capt.  John  Dillard  marched  with 
their  companies  to  the  frontier,  but  there 
was  no  active  engagement  with  the  Indians. 

Col.  John  Donelson,  named  as  county 
lieutenant  in  the  list  of  militia  for  Pittsyl- 
vania, and  father  of  Capt.  John  Donelson, 
Jr.,  lived  in  Pittsylvania  a  great  many 
years.  He  was  county  surveyor  from  the 
time  of  her  organization  in  1767  till  1779, 
when  we  find  a  committee  appointed  "  to 
inspect  the  records  of  John  Donelson, 
Gent.,  late  surveyor  of  this  county,  and 
report  to  the  court  the  condition  thereof. 
Nov.,  1779."  In  1769  he  was  appointed 
by  the  Governor  to  make  a  treaty  with  the 
Indians,  which  he  did  so  successfully  that 
the  western  frontiers  of  Virginia  were  ob- 
tained. In  his  journeyings  among  the  In- 
dians he  became  well  acquainted  with  the 
beautiful  lands  of  western  Virginia,  and 
was  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  Tennes- 
see. The  name  of  John  Donelson  is  close- 
ly linked  with  Tennessee's  early  history, 
and  many  interesting  accounts  have  been 
written  of  his  life. 

He  sold  his  home  on  Banister  River  in 
Pittsylvania  in  1778  to  John  Markham, 
and  the  ford  on  the  plantation  to-day  is 
called  "  Markham's  Ford."  John  Donel- 
son's  daughter,  Rachel,  became  the  wife  of 
President  Andrew  Jackson. 

In  the  year  1778,  after  so  many  disasters 
in  the  North,  the  British  generals  deter- 
mined to  change  their  base  of  operations  to 
the  South,  and  then  followed  those  gloomy 
days  when  Georgia  and  South  Carolina 
were  so  completely  overrun. 

Many  supplies  were  needed  for  the  use 
of  the  Southern  Continental  Army,  and 
Peytonsburg,  a  small  village  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Pittsylvania  County,  was  one  of 
the  depots  established  for  the  collecting  of 
Continental  stores.  William  McCraw  was 
appointed  deputy  quartermaster  in  charge 
of  these  stores,  and  he  had  brigades  of 
wagons  that  passed  constantly  between  Pey- 
tonsburg and  the  army.  Many  men  en- 
listed under  McCraw,  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  as  "  public  wagon  conduc- 
tors," express  riders,  mail  carriers,  etc.  To- 
day Peytonsburg  is  a  sleepy  little  country 
store,  with  a  dwelling  house  or  two  nearby ; 
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it  has  been  left  far  behind  in  the  onward 
march  of  progress — but  in  the  days  of  '78-9 
it  was  a  thriving  frontier  village. 

We  can  picture  to  ourselves  the  bustle 
and  stir  that  filled  its  streets  by  day  and 
night,  with  the  great  wagons  of  the  quarter- 
master arriving  daily  with  their  store  of 
foodstuffs  of  every  kind;  the  many  horses 
that  were  collected  there  for  the  use  of  the 
Southern  army;  the  droves  of  cattle  that 
would  come  plodding  down  its  roads;  the 
express  riders,  bearing  in  haste  their  mes- 
sages of  importance;  the  hurried  marches 
of  the  soldiers,  and,  most  thrilling  of  all, 
the  gorgeous  sight  of  the  red-coated  pris- 
oners, passing  through  on  their  way  to  the 
barracks  at  Winchester. 

What  wonderful  days  they  were  for  the 
eager-eyed  children  of  the  little  backwoods 
village !  From  the  Claim  Records  we  learn 
some  definite  items  concerning  these  busy 
days. 

These  Claim  Accounts  are  the  records 
of  Courts  of  Claims  which  were  held  at  in- 
tervals from  1782-85,  at  which  courts 
those  persons  who  had  rendered  aid  to  the 
cause  of  the  Revolution  by  giving  supplies 
brought  forth  their  claims  and  were  paid. 

These  accounts  testify  how  generously 
the  people  of  Pittsylvania  gave  of  their  sub- 
stance in  beef,  bacon,  corn,  wheat,  oats, 
horses,  wagons,  guns,  ammunition,  etc. 

The  following  are  examples: 

"  To  James  Spencer,  10/  for  60  sheaves 
of  oats  furnished  William  Graves,  wag- 
gon-conductor for  Wm.  McCraw,  D.  Q. 
M.  of  Continental  Stores  at  Peytonsburg." 

"To  Patrick  Henry,  Esq.  (the  Govern- 
or) >  38/  for  228  sheaves  of  oats  furnished 
John  Redd,  wagon-conductor  for  said  Mc- 
Craw." 

Robert  Ferguson,  in  his  declaration,  tells 
us  that  he  enlisted  "Aug.,  1781,  under 
Wm.  McCraw  as  waggoner,  driving  the 
publick  teams  under  command  of  said  Mc- 
Craw for  one  year." 

James  M.  Williams  served  under  Mc- 
Craw one  year  as  a  carrier  of  mails. 

Other  wagon  conductors  in  McCraw's 
service  were  John  Rowland,  Samuel  Parks, 
Thomas  Glass  and  George  Elliot. 

Daniel  Isley  tells  us  that  he  was  ordered 
July,  1 78 1,  "to  march  with  Capt.  John 
Winn  as  a  guard  to  carry  975  British  pris- 
oner from  Peytonsburg  to  Winchester. 
The  prisoners  were  taken  by  Morgan  and 
Sumpter." 


Several  companies  of  militia  from  Pitt- 
sylvania served  in  the  Southern  campaign 
under  General  Gates,  but  the  name  of  only 
one  is  left  to  us. 

A  company  of  militia,  commanded  by 
Capt.  Isaac  Clement,  marched  from  Pitt- 
sylvania in  June,  1780.  They  went  first 
to  Col.  Peter  Perkins'  home  on  Dan  River, 
where  they  were  met  by  several  other  com- 
panies, and  together  proceeded  to  Hills- 
boro,  N.  C.  Here  they  joined  the  Third 
Virginia  Regiment,  under  Major  Henry 
Conoway,  in  General  Stephens'  Brigade. 
After  spending  a  month  at  this  place  they 
proceeded  southward,  by  way  of  Cox's  Mill 
on  Deep  River,  to  Mascey's  Ferry  on 
Peedee  River,  where  two  hundred  men 
were  left  as  a  guard  for  the  ferry.  The 
others  marched  on  to  Rugley's  Mill,  near 
Camden,  S.  C,  and  took  part  in  the  battle 
of  Camden,  in  which  General  Gates  was 
defeated.  General  Gates  unwisely  at- 
tempted to  give  battle  to  the  British  when 
his  army  was  utterly  fatigued  from  long 
marches  through  the  sand.  The  militia 
was  ordered  to  retreat,  which  they  did  very 
successfully,  till  they  reached  Hillsboro, 
where  Captain  Clement's  company  was 
honorably  discharged.  John  Harris,  Jo- 
seph Hubbard,  Nathaniel  Gardiner  and 
Avory  Mustein  are  the  only  names  we  have 
of  the  members  of  Captain  Clement's  com- 
pany. 

There  is  a  bit  of  tradition  told  in  the 
family  of  Capt.  Isaac  Clement,  giving  an 
episode  of  the  retreat  from  Camden.  The 
troops  had  evidently  been  hard  pressed  by 
the  British  during  the  day,  and  were  en- 
camped for  the  night  on  the  edge  of  a 
swamp.  The  incessant  croakings  of  the 
bullfrogs  from  over  in  the  swamp  greatly 
disturbed  the  slumbers  of  the  men.  Upon 
the  sudden  outburst  of  one  very  loud-voiced 
old  fellow,  Captain  Clement,  awakening 
suddenly  out  of  sleep,  and,  mistaking  the 
roar  of  the  frog  for  the  word  "  Surren- 
der! "  struck  his  sword  in  the  ground  and 
cried  out,  "Yes,  gentlemen,  I  surrender!  J 
Upon  their  return  home  this  anecdote  was 
told  by  a  brother  of  Captain  Clement's, 
much  to  the  latter's  chagrin. 

After  General  Gates'  defeat  at  Camden 
General  Nathaniel  Greene  was  given  com- 
mand of  the  Southern  army,  and  he  sent  out 
an  appeal  to  the  Governors  of  the  surround- 
ing States  for  assistance.  In  Henry  Coun- 
ty, which  was  cut  off  from  Pittsylvania  in 
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1776,  is  preserved  the  original  "General 
Order,"  issued  March,  1781,  to  the  Mil- 
itia of  Henry  County,  ordering  them  to  the 
assistance  of  General  Greene. 

Judging  from  the  Claim  Records  of 
Pittsylvania  County,  I  think  that  all  Pitt- 
sylvania's militia  likewise  was  ordered  to 
General  Greene's  assistance. 

There  is  frequent  mention  in  these  ac- 
counts of  the  militia  being  ordered  to  join 
General  Greene.  For  instance:  "To  the 
account  of  Nathan  Thurman  for  1008  lbs. 
bacon  at  7/,  2  barrels  corn  at  13/,  im- 
pressed for  the  militia  on  their  march  to 
join  General  Greene." 

"  To  Robert  Williams  for  bacon,  meal, 
corn,  powder,  flints,  horses  and  brandy  for 
the  militia  on  their  march  to  join  General 
Greene. 

'  To  John  Stewart  as  an  Assistant  For- 
age Master  for  the  militia  of  Pittsylvania 
when  ordered  to  join  General  Greene." 

In  the  spring  of  1781  the  British  en- 
tered North  Carolina,  and  Moses  Hutch- 
ings  tells  us  in  his  declaration  that  in 
February,  1781,  he  and  fifteen  or  more 
young  men  took  their  horses  and  rifles  and, 
without  any  organization,  set  out  "  to 
harass  as  much  as  possible  the  British 
Piquets."  On  their  return  home  he  found 
all  the  Pittsylvania  companies  officered, 
so  he  (Moses  Hutchings)  entered  Capt. 
Thomas  Smith's  company  as  a  private,  and 
marched  to  the  Highrack  Ford,  North 
Carolina,  where  his  company  was  attached 
to  Colonel  Campbell's  regiment.  They 
were  in  many  skirmishes  with  the  British 
and  Tories  until  the  battle  of  Guilford, 
when  they  joined  the  main  army  and  were 
in  the  whole  engagement  under  Colonel 
Campbell  on  the  left  wing.  John  Smith 
and  David  Isley  were  also  members  of 
Captain  Smith's  company. 

Capt.  James  Brewer  commanded  a  com- 
pany of  Pittsylvania  militia  in  the  battle  of 
Guilford,  under  Col.  Peter  Perkins.  Rob- 
ert Ferguson  tells  us  in  his  declaration  that 
he  "  fought  in  the  battle  of  Guilford  in 
Capt.  Wm.  Dix's  company."  Other  cap- 
tains known  to  be  commanding  companies 
of  militia  from  Pittsylvania  in  the  spring 
of  1 781  were  Capt.  Isaac  Clement,  Capt. 
Gabriel  Shelton,  Capt.  Henry  Burnett  and 
Capt.  John  Buckley. 

In  the  declaration  of  Moses  Hutchings 
we  find  all  of  Pittsylvania's  companies  of 
militia  officered  and  ready  to  serve  at  their 


country's  need,  and  we  can  well  believe 
that  they  hastened  to  meet  the  foe  in  North 
Carolina  and  served  valiantly  against  Lord 
Cornwallis  in  the  battle  of  Guilford 
Court  House.  How  regrettable  a  fact  it 
is  that  there  is  no  record  of  the  names  of 
these  bra^e  soldiers!  What  a  glorious 
heritage  it  is,  to  be  able  to  read  on  his- 
tory's page  of  the  noble  deeds  of  brave 
sires!  How  inspiring  to  our  youth  of  to- 
day, to  know  that  the  blood  of  these  brave 
patriots  courses  in  their  own  veins!  But 
the  records  of  those  historic  days  are  most 
incomplete.  We  have  hardly  a  dozen 
names  left  to  us  of  the  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  brave  privates  who  composed  the 
companies  of  Pittsylvania's  militia. 

In  the  spring  of  1781,  with  the  scene  of 
conflict  at  our  door,  a  General  Continental 
Hospital  was  established  in  Pittsylvania, 
at  the  home  of  Col.  Peter  Perkins,  on  Dan 
River.  So  many  sick  and  wounded  came 
pouring  in  that  accommodations  for  them 
all  could  not  be  found  at  Colonel  Perkins', 
so  three  near-by  neighbors,  William  Harri- 
son, Constant  Perkins  and  Nicholas  Per- 
kins, opened  their  doors  and  received  the 
overflow.  The  people  of  Pittsylvania  gave 
generously  of  supplies  of  every  kind  for 
the  use  of  the  hospital.  In  the  claim  ac- 
counts we  find  these  bits  of  news: 

"To  Thomas  Casey,  for  shoeing  43 
horses  for  the  officers  and  Doctors  of  the 
General  Hospital." 

"  To  Thomas  Thompkins,  ferryman  to 
the  General  Hospital  at  Col.  Perkins." 

"  To  William  Edwards,  forage  for  1 
horse,  1  night  of  Doctor  Elijah  Gillet,  of 
the  General  Hosp." 

Nicholas  McCubbin,  James  McCubbin 
and  Charles  Oaks  served  as  assistant  com- 
missaries for  the  hospital. 

In  the  summer  of  1781,  after  Cornwallis 
had  entrenched  himself  behind  his  fortifica- 
tions at  Yorktown,  the  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia ordered  the  militia  of  the  various 
counties  to  the  siege  of  York. 

The  following  item  from  the  Claim  Rec- 
ords tells  us  of  Pittsylvania's  order : 

"  To  Richard  Todd,  Riding  Express  for 
giving  the  Militia  Officers  notice  and  find- 
ing himself  four  days  in  consequence  of  his 
Excellency,  the  Governor's,  order,  to  order 
one-fourth  of  the  militia  to  the  siege  of 
York." 

Upon  what  companies  the  choice  of  one- 
fourth  fell,  we  cannot  tell,  with  the  excep- 
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tion  of  two  companies,  those  of  Capt. 
Charles  Hutchings  and  Capt.  William  Dix. 
In  the  month  of  September,  1781,  John 
Harris  was  drafted  into  a  company  of  mil- 
itia commanded  by  Capt.  Charles  Hutch- 
ings, which  rendezvoused  at  "  Stoney  Hill," 
in  the  county  of  Pitts)dvania,  and  marched 
to  Little  York. 

William  Jeffrees  tells  us  that  he  enlisted 
August,  1 78 1,  under  Capt.  William  Dix, 
Lieut.  David  Hunt  and  Ensign  Clement 
McDaniel,  and  marched  to  Little  York, 
where  they  were  stationed  in  Colonel  Meri- 
weather's  Regiment.  They  were  present 
when  Lord  Cornwallis  surrendered  himself 
and  his  army  to  Gen.  George  Washington, 
October  19,  1781.  Lewis  Haley,  Isham 
Farmer,  John  Neal,  John  Smith  and  Avory 
Mustein  were  other  members  of  Captain 
Dix's  company. 

After   the   surrender   William   Jeffrees, 


W 
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Abigail  Adams  Chapter  (Des  Moines, 
Iowa). — On  January  24,  1897,  Abigail 
Adams  Chapter  had  the  honor  of  receiving 
into  her  membership  Mrs.  Lucy  Fellows 
Sibley,  of  Red  Oak,  Iowa,  whose  father, 
Abiel  Fellows,  was  a  soldier  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. He  was  born  in  Canaan,  Conn.,  Oc- 
tober 1,  1764,  and  so  was  only  twelve  years 
old  when  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  signed.  He  probably  inherited  his 
valor,  for  his  great  grandfather  had 
been  a  mounted  trooper  in  King  Philip's 
War,  and  fought  under  Col.  Nicholas 
Paige. 

Abiel  Fellows  served  one  year  and  nine 
months  near  the  close  of  the  Revolution. 
A  pension  was  awarded  him,  which  was 
continued  to  his  widow,  Dorcas  Hopkins 
Fellows.  After  the  Revolution  Abiel  Fel- 
lows enlisted  for  the  Indian  War,  but  his 
regiment  was  sent  back  before  reaching  De- 
troit. However,  he,  himself,  was  selected 
for  many  dangerous  duties.  Once  valuable 
papers  were  entrusted  to  him  to  be  deliv- 
ered in  Detroit.  A  price  was  set  on  the 
courier's  head.  He  was  so  beset  by  dangers 
that  it  took  him  ten  days  to  go  from  Kala- 


Avery  Mustein  and  John  Neal  were  or- 
dered to  march  with  Capt.  Charles  Wil- 
liams and  Lieut.  David  Hunt  to  guard  the 
British  prisoners  taken  at  Little  York  to 
Noland's  Ferry  on  the  Potomac. 

The  Virginia  militia  now  returned  to 
their  homes — the  war  was  over ;  to  them  it 
was  already  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  the  fu- 
ture loomed  big  with  possibilities.  And  the 
grim  determination  with  which  these  men 
took  hold  of  the  future  is  what  has  changed 
Virginia's  forests  into  smiling,  cultivated 
fields,  and  the  resoluteness  with  which  they 
put  the  past  behind  them  is  what  has  made 
the  burden  for  the  historian  to-day — the 
task  of  finding  some  of  the  facts  concerning 
those  forgotten  days. 

Note. — This  article  was  compiled  chief- 
ly from  unpublished  records  found  in  the 
County  Clerk's  office. — N.  E.  C. 

eLyHAPTEtS 


MRS.    LUCY    FELLOWS    SIBLEY 

mazoo  to  Detroit,  but,  although  he  met  ten 
Indians  to  one  white  man,  he  delivered  the 
papers   in   safety.     Abiel   Fellows  died   in 
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Prairie  Ronda,  Kalamazoo  County,  Michi- 
gan, August  1 8,  1833. 

Lucy  Fellows  Sibley  was  the  youngest  of 
thirteen  children  born  to  Abiel  Fellows  and 
Dorcas  Hopkins  Fellows,  his  wife.  She 
was  born  among  the  Shikishinny  Hills, 
Wilkes-Barre  County,  Pennsylvania.  When 
she  was  three  years  old  her  parents  removed 
to  Kalamazoo  County,  Michigan.  We 
know  nothing  of  Lucy  Fellows'  girlhood, 
but  necessarily  in  that  pioneer  life  it  must 
never  have  lacked  for  adventure,  and  must 
have  been  of  a  nature  to  develop  resource- 
fulness and  ingenuity,  as  well  as  real  wom- 
anliness. On  June  14,  1844,  Lucy  Fellows 
was  married  to  Charles  Wilson  Sibley. 
The  young  people  must  needs  be  pioneers, 
too,  and,  leaving  Michigan,  went  further 
west  into  Wisconsin.  Not  until  twenty 
years  later,  in  1864,  did  they  come  to  Iowa. 
One  of  Mrs.  Sibley's  children  has  written 
to  me  in  tender  memory  of  her  mother  these 
words,  which  I  am  glad  to  give  to  you : 

"  My  mother  was  a  dainty  little  woman, 
with  the  truest,  bluest  eyes,  an  abundance 
of  soft  brown  hair  and  a  sweet  face.  She 
had  small  hands,  but  they  did  great  service, 
for  they  not  only  made  the  best  of  cakes, 
bread  and  pies  for  the  nourishment  of  her 


family,  but  they  ministered  always  to  the 
sick  or  any  other  of  God's  suffering  crea- 
tures. Her  feet  were  exceedingly  small, 
and  she  dearly  loved  to  dance.  When  over 
sixty  years  old  she  could  dance  a  jig  and 
'  cut  a  pigeon  wing  '  as  lightly  as  a  girl. 
She  had  a  youthful  spirit  and  was  interested 
in  the  questions  of  the  day,  and  so  was  a 
real  companion  to  her  seven  children. 
Though  not  physically  very  strong  in  ap- 
pearance, she  had  much  endurance,  and 
gave  a  home  and  mothering  to  three  chil- 
dren besides  her  own.  She  had  a  sweet 
voice  and  could  sing  like  a  bird.  Among 
other  gifts  my  mother  possessed  was  an 
aptitude  for  rhyming,  and  many  an  unpre- 
tentious little  gift  was  made  precious  by 
the  '  jingles,'  as  she  called  her  efforts,  which 
accompanied  it.  Her  strongest  characteris- 
tic, to  my  mind,  was  her  bravery  in  meeting 
the  sorrows  and  trials  of  her  life,  which 
were  many.  On  March  30,  1898,  my 
father  left  her  for  the  better  land,  and  in 
just  two  years  to  the  day  she  joined  him. — 
E.  M.  Howell. 

Pike   County  Chapter    (Louisiana,   Mis- 
souri).— Pike  County  Chapter  was  organ- 
(Continued  on  page  265) 


Historic  Work  Along  the  St.  Joseph 


By  Blanche  M.  Haines,  M.  D. 


Abiel  Fellows  Chapter  (Three  Rivers, 
Mich.),  under  the  able  leadership  of  its 
Regent,  Mrs.  Lewis  B.  Perrin,  in  the  year 
191 1  has  conserved  some  of  the  early 
French  and  Indian  history  of  the  St.  Joseph 
River  at  Three  Rivers  and  vicinity  by 
marking  the  site  of  the  old  French  trading 
post  at  Three  Rivers,  and  also  marking  the 
grave  of  Sauganash,  a  Pottawatamie  chief, 


places,  but  to  instill  and  foster  a  fine  and 
high  spirit  of  patriotism  in  the  minds  of  our 
boys  and  girls,  who  hold  the  future  desti- 
nies of  this  country  in  their  hands,  and  to 
aid  those  who  are  debarred  educational 
privileges.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  our  boys 
and  girls  we  mark  historic  places;  mark 
Revolutionary  battle  fields  and  Revolution- 
ary  soldiers'    graves;    mark    portages    and 


UNVEILING    THE    D.    A.    R.    BOULDER,    SEPT.    30,     1911 


who  was  a  friend  of  the  pioneer  white  set- 
tlers. 

The  ceremony  of  unveiling  the  native 
boulder  bearing  the  bronze  tablet,  marking 
the  site  of  the  old  French  trading  post  in 
the  Third  Ward  of  Three  Rivers,  occurred 
September  30,  191 1. 

The  "  Star  Spangled  Banner  "  was  sung, 
followed  by  an  invocation  by  Rev.  Thomas 
H.  Coghlan.  Mrs.  Lewis  B.  Perrin, 
Regent  of  the  Chapter,  gave  an  address — 
"  Works  and  Aims  of  the  Order."  She  said : 
"  While  we  seek  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  our  Revolutionary  fathers,  our  eyes  are 
turned  toward  the  future,  and  it  is  our 
especial   work   not   only   to   mark   historic 


trails  of  the  early  traders  and  Indians,  and 
place  monuments  along  the  road  our 
pioneers  followed  to  the  far  Pacific  coast." 

Four  of  the  Children  of  the  Republic — 
Suzanne  Amlie,  Gerald  and  Marjorie 
Herndon  and  Wilfred  Hovey — unveiled 
the  boulder,  bearing  the  inscription: 

"  Hereabouts  stood  the  old  French  trad- 
ing post,  kept  by  Cassoway  and  Gibson, 
when  the  first  white  settlers  came  to  Three 
Rivers  in  1829. 

"  This  post  was  probably  established  be- 
fore the  Revolutionary  War.  The  French 
traded  with  the  Indians  of  the  St.  Joseph 
River  as  early  as  1680. 

"  This  tablet  was  erected  by  the  Abiel 
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Fellows  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  September  30, 
1911." 

Dr.  Blanche  M.  Haines  gave  the  history 
of  the  post.  She  said:  "  We  know  definite- 
ly that  the  earliest  civilized  people  in  Three 
Rivers  were  the  French  traders.  The  old- 
est habitation  here  was  the  old  log  trading 
post,  which  was  here  before  1829.  Just 
how  long  before  1829  the  post  was  built 
or  when  the  French  first  bartered  with  the 
Indians  at  this  point  may  be  a  question, 
but,  no  doubt,  many  years  before  1829. 

"  Through  our  unbroken  forests  the  wa- 
terways were  the  highways  of  travel  for  the 
early  explorers.  The  St.  Joseph  River  was 
one  of  the  most  important  of  these  water- 
highways.  It  was  rich  in  portages  or  carry- 
ing places.  There  were  only  short  distances 
to 'transport  canoes  from  the  waters  of  the 
St.  Joseph  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Kan- 
kakee, the  Wabash,  the  Raisin  and  the  Kal- 
amazoo rivers.  The  early  French  explor- 
ers availed  themselves  of  these  comparative- 
ly short  cuts  to  the  south  and  west,  as  well 
as  to  the  east  and  Detroit.  La  Salle  in 
1679  came  to  the  St.  Joseph,  left  a  garrison 
at  its  mouth,  ascended  the  river  to  South 
Bend  and  used  the  South  Bend-Kankakee 
portage  on  his  journey  to  the  land  of  the 
Illinois.  In  the  spring  of  1680  he  returned 
and  crossed  the  country  just  north  of  us, 
from  Lake  Michigan  to  Lake  Erie,  and 
found  in  this  region  many  fur-bearing  ani- 
mals. Doubtless  from  that  date  (1680) 
our  country,  so  rich  in  furs,  was  a  fruitful 
field  for  the  French  traders. 

"  Father  Kaufman,  in  a  history  of  St. 
Andrews  Parish,  mentions  a  Jesuit  mission 
which  was  established  here,  possibly  as  early 
as  1680,  and  that  Father  Allouez,  who  died 
at  Niles  in  1690,  may  have  been  the  foun- 
der. If  this  is  true,  the  old  post  at  Three 
Rivers  marks  a  very  early  period  of  the 
French  occupation  of  Michigan,  for  the 
Jesuit  and  his  mission  were  accompanied,  or 
soon  followed,  by  the  explorers  and  traders. 

"  The  excavations  in  the  old  Indian 
burying  ground,  just  south  of  the  site  of 
this  post,  revealed  something  of  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  French  trade  with  the  Indians 
of  this  locality.  Many  of  the  ornaments 
found  with  the  skeletons  were  objects  of 
barter  with  the  Indians  between  the  years 
1760  and  1796.  These  trinkets  suggest 
that  our  post  was  here  before  the  Revo- 
lutionary War. 


"  The  trading  posts  of  the  St.  Joseph 
River  paid  tribute  to  the  post  at  Mackinac, 
and  Commandant  Sinclair,  who  command- 
ed at  Mackinac  during  the  Revolution, 
complained  to  Governor  Haldimand  at 
Quebec  that  General  De  Peyster's  traders 
from  Detroit  encroached  on  his  territory 
of  the  St.  Joseph  River.  Not  only  were 
French  traders  dotted  along  the  St.  Joseph 
River  in  1780,  but  Mackinac  and  Detroit 
were  quarreling  over  St.  Joseph  River  posts 
and  our  Indian  trade." 

The  "  Marseillaise "  was  sung  at  the 
close  of  the  address  and  Rev.  John  Galleher 
pronounced  the  benediction. 

On  October  19  Abiel  Fellows  Chapter 
marked  the  burial  place  of  Sauganash,  a 
Pottawatamie  Indian  chief,  who  was  a 
friend  of  the  early  white  settlers  of  this  lo- 
cality. He  prevented  many  massacres  of 
our  early  settlers.  His  own  life  paid  the 
forfeit  as  a  result  of  this  friendship  for  the 
whites.  He  was  killed  by  members  of  his 
own  tribe  because  he  signed  a  treaty  with 
the  United  States  Government  to  remove 
with  his  people,  who  were  non-freeholders, 
beyond  the  Mississippi  River. 

The  burial  spot  is  on  the  John  Fitch 
farm,  south  of  town,  lately  owned  by  Mil- 
ton Fitch.  It  is  on  a  high,  sightly  knoll, 
overlooking  the  Prairie  River,  just  such  a 
spot  as  the  Indians  usually  selected  for 
burial  places.  He  was,  after  the  Potta- 
watamie custom,  placed  in  a  sitting  posture 
in  a  log  pen  above  the  ground,  with  food, 
pipes  and  utensils.  Later,  at  the  request  of 
the  settlers,  he  was  buried.  The  grave  was 
near  the  pen  of  logs  and  close  to  the  old 
Indian  trail  from  Kalamazoo  to  White 
Pigeon.  This  trail  became  the  wagon  road 
between  these  points  for  the  early  settlers. 
It  crossed  a  dam  on  the  Prairie  River  just 
below  the  grave  of  Sauganash.  This  dam 
furnished  power  for  a  grist  mill,  which 
was  a  feature  of  the  early  town  of 
Eschol,  which  has  vanished  as  completely 
with  the  years  as  the  Pottawatamies  have 
done. 

The  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, in  erecting  the  marker  to  Sau- 
ganash, have  also  revived  the  memory  of 
the  old  Indian  trail  and  early  road,  the 
water  power,  now  abandoned,  and  the  town 
of  Eschol. 

The  credit  of  working  out  this  local  his- 
tory is  due  to  Mrs.  H.  P.  Barrows,  which 
she  has  accomplished  through   the  knowl- 
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edge  gleaned  from  the  Fitch  family.  A 
vote  of  thanks  was  extended  by  the  Chap- 
ter to  Mrs.  Catherine  White,  of  Chicago 
(great  aunt  of  John  Fitch)  ;  to  John 
Fitch  and  Frank  Fitch,  for  their  help  in 
locating  the  spot  and  the  privilege  of  mark- 
ing it. 

The  funeral  of  Sauganash  was  attended 
by  the  white  settlers,  who  mourned  him  as 
a  friend.  Among  those  present  at  the  ex- 
ercises of  marking  his  grave  were  children 
of  those  who  attended  his  burial.  Mrs.  L. 
B.  Perrin,  Regent,  presided  with  her  usual 
grace.  Mrs.  H.  P.  Barrows  gave  a  brief 
history  of  Sauganash,  and  all  present  con- 
tributed what  they  could  to  the  history  of 
the  spot. 

A  feature  of  importance  was  the  drive 
through  the  gold  and  scarlet  roads,  flanked 
by  tepee-like  shocks  of  Indian  corn,  on  an 
ideal  Indian  summer  day,  to  the  grave  of 


the  Indian  friend  of  the  early  palefaces  of 
this  region. 

Note. — The  work  along  the  St.  Joseph 
River  has  meant  much  more  than  the  mere 
marking  of  historical  places  by  the  Chap- 
ter. The  interviews  with  pioneers  have 
furnished  the  basis  for  much  individual  re- 
search work. 

My  own  work  on  the  French  trading 
post  extended  over  four  or  five  years  of 
research,  with  trips  to  the  State  Library 
and  much  delving  into  old  archives  and 
Jesuit  records.  Mrs.  Barrows's  work  on 
the  grave  of  Sauganash  was  the  same,  en- 
tailing much  correspondence  and  many  in- 
terviews with  pioneers. 

It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  say  that 
Detroit,  Mackinac  and  the  St.  Joseph  River 
were  the  earliest  points  of  civilization  and 
French  occupancy  in  the  State  of  Michigan. 

B.  M.  H. 


Acceptance  of  Bust  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Hammond  Washington 

The  First  "  Real  Daughter,"  Mother  of  Mrs.  Washington  Bellamy  and  Hon. 

Hugh  Vernon  Washington 

By  Mrs.  Matthew  T.  Scott,  President  General,  at  the  Twenty -First  Continental  Congress,  National  Society 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 


In  receiving  this  bust  for  the  National 
Society — this  beautiful  creation  of  the  artis- 
tic imagination  conjures  up  a  host  of  mem- 
ories and  sacred  associations. 

First  of  all,  it  brings  to  mind  those 
daughters  of  heroic  sires  in  whose  honor 
this  bust  has  been  wrought  into  the  simili- 
tude of  life,  that  little  band  of  women,  so 
swiftly  disappearing  from  our  midst,  who 
stand  as  the  connecting  link  between  our 
own  modern  times  and  the  Revolutionary 
epoch. 

The  serene  and  beautiful  woman  who 
was  chosen  as  a  model  for  this  work,  Mrs. 
Mary  Hammond  Washington,  was  the  first 
"  Real  Daughter,"  one  who  richly  merited 
the  great  honor  which  has  been  bestowed 
upon  her.  Her  ancestry  contributed  many 
patriotic  and  prominent  men  to  their  coun- 
try's service.  She  herself  was  ever  a  loyal 
and  enthusiastic  patriot  and  devoted  mem- 


ber of  our  great  Society,  and  one  is  not  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  it  is  her  son,  Hon. 
Hugh  Vernon  Washington,  who  last  year, 
a  few  months  before  his  untimely  death, 
gave  the  last  $1000  to  complete  payment  on 
the  contract  for  building  this  nail,  and  who 
in  his  will  further  manifested  his  devotion 
to  the  patriotic  principles  for  which  we 
stand,  as  well  as  his  passionate  devotion  to 
the  memory  of  his  mother,  by  bequeathing 
on  the  decease  of  his  only  surviving  sister, 
Mrs.  Bellamy,  who  is  in  deepest  sympathy 
with  his  action  in  this  matter,  one-half  of 
the  residue  of  his  estate  to  the  National 
Society,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution. 

In  behalf  of  the  National  Society, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  I 
wish  to  thank  all  those  who  have  contrib- 
uted of  their  time  or  money  to  place  this 
touching  memorial  in  our  hall. 
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{Continued  from  page  261) 
ized  February  10,  191 1,  with  thirteen 
members,  and  Mrs.  W.  P.  Stark  elected 
Regent.  Officers  were  installed  by  Mrs. 
Robert  Burette  Oliver,  State  Regent,  who 
was  made  an  honorary  member.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  year  the  Chapter  has  a 
membership  of  thirty-seven.  Well  attended 
meetings  are  held  monthly  at  the  homes 
of  members. 

Our  initial  work  was  the  erection  of  a 
memorial  gateway  and  stone  wall  at  the 
entrance  to  our  city  cemetery.  This  work 
has  been  completed,  the  Chapter  appearing 
in  a  body  before  the  City  Council,  where 
the  Regent  presented  the  wall  and  gates  to 
the  city  of  Louisiana. 

The  large  double  iron  gates  intended  for 
conveyances  are  flanked  on  either  side  by 
smaller  gates  for  pedestrians.  These  gates 
swing  on  massive  stone  pillars.  A  stone 
wall  with  cement  coping  extends  east  and 
west  from  the  entrance  gates  to  large  stone 
pillars.  In  the  stone  column  to  the  left  of 
the  double  gateway  is  a  granite  tablet  bear- 
ing the  following  inscription:  "  Erected  by 
the  Pike  County  Chapter,  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution,  191 1." 

Funds  for  this  work  were  solicited  by  a 
committee,  and  after  paying  all  expenses, 
amounting  to  almost  one  thousand  dollars, 
a  neat  sum  remains  in  the  treasury. 

Beautiful  year-books  have  been  prepared 
containing  the  program  for  each  meeting. 
One  of  our  most  delightful  meetings  was 
held  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  M.  G.  Forgey,  at 
Paynesville,  the  trip  by  automobile  taking 
us  over  the  famous  "  belt  road,"  for  which 
Pike  County  is  noted. — Mary  Martin 
Taylor,  Historian  Pike  County  Chapter. 

Fort  Nelson  Chapter  (Portsmouth,  Vir- 
ginia).— In  reviewing  its  work  for  the  fif- 
teen years  of  its  existence,  the  Fort  Nelson 
Chapter  has  reason  to  feel  proud  of  its 
record,  as  it  has  done  much  to  preserve  the 
glorious  traditions  of  our  national  history. 

In  1898  the  war  with  Spain  gave  the 
Chapter  an  opportunity  to  do  much  pa- 
triotic work,  and  entertainments  were 
given  to  raise  a  fund  which  was  turned 
over  to  the  War  Relief  Association  for  dis- 
tribution. All  during  that  memorable  sum- 
mer the  Chapter  supplied  books,  stationery 
and  refreshments  to  sick  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors brought  to  the  U.  S.  Hospital  at 
Portsmouth.     Each  day  representatives  of 


the  Chapter  visited  the  hospital  and  min- 
istered personally  to  the  sick  and  disabled. 
Letters  preserved  by  the  Recording  Secre- 
tary show  that  these  efforts  were  fully  ap- 
preciated. 

Fort  Nelson  Chapter  was  the  pioneer 
in  the  effort  to  have  one  of  the  great  bat- 
tleships named  for  the  mother  State,  an 
effort  which  resulted  in  Secretary  Long  of 
the  Navy  Department  designating  the  ship 
built  at  Newport  News  the  Virginia. 

On  May  9,  1906,  a  unique  monument 
was  unveiled  in  Hospital  Park,  marking 
the  site  of  the  old  Revolutionary  fort 
named  in  honor  of  the  patriotic  Governor 
Nelson,  who  gave  his  private  fortune  to  aid 
the  credit  of  Virginia.  The  monument,  a 
Revolutionary  cannon  with  granite  body,  is 
imposing  in  its  dignity,  and  the  ceremony 
of  unveiling  was  an  occasion  to  be  long  re- 
membered. 

Another  event  of  interest  was  the  placing 
of  headstones  furnished  by  the  War  De- 
partment in  Washington  to  mark  the 
graves  of  Revolutionary  heroes.  The  graves 
marked  were  those  of  Ensign  John  Kay, 
Capt.  William  Porter,  Chaplain  John 
Braidfort,  Gen.  Thomas  Matthews  and 
Lieut.  Charles  Stewart. 

The  Chapter  has  contributed  to  the  fund 
for  restoring  Pohick  church,  where  Wash- 
ington was  once  a  vestryman,  and  also  to 
the  fu«nd  for  the  restoration  of  Old  Dona- 
tion Church  at  Lynnhaven,  Princess  Anne 
County.  The  Chapter  has  contributed  an- 
nually to  Memorial  Continental  Hall,  giv- 
ing $130  to  the  fund  for  Virginia  columns. 
It  also  helped  furnish  the  Virginia  State 
Building  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  and 
placed  a  number  of  exhibits  in  the  History 
Building  at  the  Jamestown  Exposition. 
Efforts  are  now  being  made  to  mark  in 
some  suitable  manner  the  spot  upon  which 
the  triumphal  arch  was  erected  on  the  oc- 
casion of  Lafayette's  visit  to  Portsmouth 
in  1824. 

Yellowstone  Park  Chapter  (Livingston, 
Montana). — The  Yellowstone  Park  Chap- 
ter has  a  membership  of  sixteen.  The 
meetings  are  held  monthly  at  the  home  of 
one  of  the  Daughters. 

The  Chapter  celebrates  February  22 
with  special  entertainments.  Guests  are 
invited  to  these  meetings. 

In  July,  1 910,  the  Daughters  held  an 
art  and  loan  exhibit,  the  proceeds  of  which 
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bought  a  marker,  a  granite  boulder,  for  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  trail. 

Flag  Day  is  also  observed  with  appro- 
priate exercises. 

The  Daughters,  with  their  families, 
celebrate  the  Fourth  of  July  with  a  picnic. 

The  Chapter  has  sent  to  Continental 
Hall  $10  for  a  platform  chair;  also  $14 
for  Continental  Hall. — Idella  Miles, 
Historian. 

Silver  Bow  Chapter  (Butte,  Montana). 
— Silver  Bow  chapter  met  monthly  during 
the  year  191 1  at  the  homes  of  members. 
Aside  from  the  programme  very  little  was 
done  by  our  Chapter. 

In  February  the  Chapter  lost  one  of  its 
most  loved  and  efficient  members  in  Mrs. 
Haskell,  who  passed  into  her  eternal  rest. 

In  April  the  Daughters  had  charge  of 
the  programme  for  the  Newsboys'  Union. 
Each  boy  was  presented  with  a  box  of 
candy,  much  to  his  delight.  The  Daugh- 
ters are  much  interested  in  this  union. 

The  Daughters  were  also  instrumental 
in  bringing  about  Butte's  first  "  sane 
Fourth  of  July."  A  resolution  was 
adopted  advocating  a  "  sane  Fourth,"  but 
the  Mayor  said  it  was  too  late  to  do  any- 
thing. An  old  ordinance  was  discovered, 
however,  forbidding  the  sale  of  fireworks 
and  through  the  Daughters'  efforts  Butte 
enjoyed  her  first  "  sane  Fourth." 

The  Chapter  has  forty-five  members. — 
Bertha  Taft  Keith,  Historian. 

Bronx  Chapter  (Mount  Vernon,  New 
York). — Bronx  Chapter,  under  the  able 
leadership  of  its  Regent  and  founder,  Miss 
Suzanne  M.  Stone,  has  steadily  increased 
its  membership.  Meetings  have  been  held 
regularly  and  there  has  been  a  large  at- 
tendance. Money  raised  by  giving  his- 
torical lectures  and  entertainments  has 
been  used  to  purchase  a  picture  of  Wash- 
ington's home  for  the  Public  Library,  also 
two  flags  for  public  schools  and  to  aid  the 
Helen  Dunlap  School  in  Arkansas.  Eight 
stone  markers  were  placed  on  the  graves 
of  Revolutionary  soldiers  buried  in  East- 
chester.  Two  prizes  were  given  for  his- 
torical essays  written  by  school  children. 
A  donation  was  made  to  support  the  "safe 
and  sane "  Fourth  celebration,  and  also 
for  school  gardens.  Fifty  dollars  was  sent 
to  help  the  Southern  Industrial  Educational 
work  in  Virginia,  as  well  as  two  individual 
subscriptions  to  this  cause.    A  contribution 


was  also  made  towards  the  purchase  of  a 
baptismal  font  at  West  Point,  and  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Chalkley  papers. — Mrs. 
Richard  D.  Dickinson,  Historian,  Bronx 
Chapter,  D.  A.  R. 

Columbus  Chapter  (Columbus,  Ohio)  is 
in  a  flourishing  condition  and  has  increased 
its  membership  to  two  hundred  and  twelve. 
In  October  the  meetings  were  resumed  at 
the  Chapter  Room,  Memorial  Hall,  and 
the  programmes  have  been  most  attractive. 

The  study  of  the  year  has  been  devoted 
to  local  history,  leading  up  to  the  centen- 
nial celebration  of  the  city,  thus  rekindling 
an  appreciation  of  the  sterling  qualities  and 
patriotism  of  our  forebears. 

Topics  of  special  interest  were :  "  War 
Incidents  of  1812,"  "  Birth  of  the  Capital," 
"  Growth  and  Contrasts  of  a  Century " 
and  "  News  Our  Great  Grandfathers 
Read." 

General  Washington's  wedding  day  was 
fittingly  observed  at  the  home  of  our  Re- 
gent, Mrs.  Lewis  Cass  Laylin,  with  a  Co- 
lonial tea.  American  flags  formed  the  dec- 
orations, and  an  interesting  feature  was  the 
exhibit  through  the  rooms  of  needlework, 
laces,  silver,  pewter  and  china,  all  having 
historic  or  family  interest.  The  hostesses 
appeared  in  Colonial  gowns  and  former 
Governor  James  E.  Campbell  gave  an  ad- 
dress on  the  "  Social  Side  of  Washington." 

The  luncheon  given  at  "  The  Virginia  " 
February  14,  observing  the  centennial  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  Columbus,  was 
the  most  elaborate  affair  ever  given  by  the 
Chapter,  two  hundred  ladies  being  present. 
Mrs.  Judson  Harmon,  wife  of  our  Gov- 
ernor, was  the  honor  guest.  State  and  na- 
tional flags  formed  the  decorations,  and  old 
silver  candlesticks,  which  originally  be- 
longed to  Governor  McArthur,  decorated 
the  speakers'  table.  Souvenirs  were  buck- 
eyes bearing  dates  18 12- 191 2,  in  gold,  and 
tied  with  national  colors.  Place  cards  bore 
the  insignia  and  seal  of  Ohio. 

On  March  4  a  most  charming  Colonial 
musicale  was  given  for  the  benefit  of  Conti- 
nental Hall.  The  programme  was  made 
up  of  songs  and  piano  pieces  selected  from 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  com- 
posers and  dances  of  the  stately  minuet  and 
military  schottische.  Mrs.  Ella  May  Smith 
had  general  supervision  of  the  concert  and 
arranged  the  programme. — Oleta  Sin- 
clair Dye,  Historian. 
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Margaret  Gaston  Chapter  (Lebanon, 
Tennessee). — An  "open  meeting"  of  the 
Margaret  Gaston  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  was 
held  New  Year's  evening,  with  Mrs.  N. 
G.  Robertson  as  hostess,  the  husbands  of 
the  members  of  the  Chapter  being  honor 
guests  of  the  occasion. 

The  ladies,  with  powdered  hair  and 
Martha  Washington  fichus,  recalled  Revo- 
lutionary days,  and  the  event  was  most  en- 
joyable. 

The  subject  for  the  evening  was  "  Eliza- 
beth Barrett  Browning,"  and  after  a  grace- 
ful greeting  by  the  Regent,  Mrs.  C.  W. 
Huffman,  and  Browning  quotations  given 
by  the  members  in  response  to  roll  call,  an 
excellent  paper  on  Mrs.  Browning  was 
given  by  Miss  Mary  Eleanor  Jenkens. 

Old-time  songs  were  sung  by  the  com- 
pany, after  which  Mrs.  Andrew  B.  Mai- 
tin  read  interesting  selections  from  Mrs. 
Browning.  A  duet  was  prettily  sung  by 
Mesdames  N.  G.  Robertson  and  Nellie 
Hamilton,  while  the  entire  party  joined  in 
"  Auld  Lang  Syne  "  as  a  closing  number. — 
Lielah  Walker  Casey,  Secretary. 

Peoria  Chapter  (Peoria,  Illinois). — The 
Peoria  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  met  with  Mrs.  McRoberts 
Tuesday,  February  20,  191 2,  and  was  ad- 
dressed by  Mrs.  Lawrence,  our  State  Re- 
gent, who  gave  a  most  interesting  talk 
along  the  lines  of  work  which  the  national 
organization  is  doing. 

She  spoke  of  February  having  been  most 
lavish  in  great  gifts  to  the  nation,  contrast- 
ing the  early  advantages  of  Washington 
and  Lincoln,  and  showed  how  each  was  in 
his  way  a  "  Moses  "  to  our  nation. 

These  two  characters  were  contrasted  be- 
cause they  belong  to  these  days,  and  also 
to  show  that  under  our  civilization  and  be- 
neath our  flag  no  class  of  our  citizens  can 
be  so  exalted  or  so  lowly  that  we  can  afford 
to  pass  them  by,  either  as  selfishly  and 
hopelessly  rich,  nor  as  helplessly  and  hope- 
lessly poor,  for  out  of  these  two  classes  in 
the  past  have  come  our  deliverers. 

Our  ancestors  acquired  this  "  land  of  the 
free  and  home  of  the  brave."  Ours  it  is  to 
hold  it  in  right  use  for  the  perpetual  en- 
joyment of  those  who  come  after  us. 

Conservation  of  national  resources,  the 
patriotic  education  of  foreign  children,  the 
marking  of  historic  spots,  and  the  love  for 
our  flag  were  some  of  the  points  touched 
on  by  Mrs.  Lawrence. 


Douglas  Oliver  Chapter  (Kirkwood, 
Missouri). — The  first  meeting  of  the 
Douglas  Oliver  Chaptei,  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  at  Kirkwood,  Mo., 
was  held  at  the  home  of  the  Regent,  Mrs. 
T.  D.  Kimball,  February  8,  191 1.  Mrs. 
Kimball  read  letters  and  papers  from  the 
State  Regent  and  from  Washington,  D.  C, 
appointing  her  Regent  of  the  new  Chapter, 
and  requesting  her  to  organize  at  Kirk- 
wood, and  empowering  her  to  select  officers 
for  the  first  year.  She  had  held  the  offices 
of  Historian  and  First  Vice-Regent  of  the 
St.  Louis  Chapter,  and  was  well  qualified. 
Eleven  of  the  fifteen  charter  members  were 
selected  to  fill  the  offices.  It  was  decided 
to  hold  the  meetings  monthly,  omitting 
July,  August  and  September.  After  the 
meeting  for  organization  the  next  was  a 
special  meeting,  held  for  the  installation  of 
officers,  on  February  11.  Mrs.  Robert  Bur- 
ett  Oliver,  State  Regent  of  Missouri,  was 
present  for  the  occasion,  and  after  a  talk 
on  the  organization  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution  and  its  work,  fol- 
lowed by  an  interesting  and  minute  descrip- 
tion of  the  Missouri  State  flag,  with  its  his- 
tory, she  installed  each  officer,  pinning 
upon  each  one  her  badge  of  office,  and  in- 
structing, each  in  her  particular  duties. 
Since  the  installation  meeting  there  have 
been  meetings  held  monthly.  The  Chap- 
ter was  named  Douglas  Oliver  for  the 
great  grandfather  of  our  Regent,  who  was 
a  distinguished  Revolutionary  soldier. 

The  Douglas  Oliver  Chapter  has  pur- 
chased her  own  beautiful  flag,  to  be  used  at 
all  meetings;  has  distributed  among  her 
Daughters  a  very  creditable  year  book ;  has 
contributed  to  educational  work  in  the 
Ozark  Mountains,  good  roads  and  national 
highways,  and  indorsed  all  good  movements 
that  have  been  promulgated  by  the  national 
body.  In  May  the  Chapter  decorated  the 
Algonquin  Country  Club  house  for  the 
Flag  Day  meeting  of  all  the  St.  Louis  and 
St.  Louis  County  Chapters.  She  also  as- 
sisted the  St.  Louis  Chapters  in  entertain- 
ing the  State  Conference,  held  in  St.  Louis, 
but  twelve  miles  away.  The  Douglas  Oli- 
ver Chapter  selected  for  the  year's  study 
11  The  Women  of  the  Revolution." 

We  feel  encouraged  that  this  Chapter, 
having  doubled  its  membership,  has  done 
well  for  its  first  year. — Mrs.  George 
Lane  Edwards  (Nobel  Evans),  Histori- 
an. 
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Israel  Harris  Chapter  (Granville,  New 
York). — Our  Chapter  is  enjoying  its  sec- 
ond year  under  the  able  leadership  of  Mrs. 
Ophelia  Hicks  Jewett.  Although  our 
membership  is  not  very  large,  we  are  inter- 
ested in  our  work.  Meetings  were  re- 
sumed, after  the  summer  vacations,  in  Sep- 
tember, and  held  monthly  until  and  in- 
cluding June.  We  have  attractive  year 
books.  Our  meetings  are  usually  held  at 
the  homes  of  the  members.  Our  pro- 
grammes consist  of  papers  on  various  his- 
torical subjects,  and  occasionally  on  some 
present-day  topic  of  general  interest,  with 
music  and  readings.  We  observe  Wash- 
ington's Birthday  and  Flag  Day  each  year. 

Our  meeting  on  February  22,  just  passed, 
took  the  form  of  a  reception,  and  was  held 
in  the  pleasant  and  commodious  hall  of  the 
Grangers.  To  this  we  invited  other  Chap- 
ters and  our  friends  of  the  town  and  vi- 
cinity. For  this  meeting  we  procured  a 
professional  reader,  and  a  violinist  of  note, 
Mr.  George  Hey.  Two  of  our  local  sing- 
ers favored  us  with  vocal  solos,  and  as  they 
have  unusual  talent  were  heard  with  much 
pleasure;  another,  a  pianist,  entertained 
with  many  appropriate  selections  previous 
to  and  following  the  programme.  After 
the  programme  dainty  refreshments  were 
served  in  the  dining  hall. 

Last  year  we  presented  our  local  G.  A.  R. 
post  with  a  silk  flag,  and  this  year  we  are 
offering  three  prizes  to  the  students  in  our 
township  who  pass  the  best  examinations  in 
United  States  history.  Also  we  have  con- 
tributed to  Continental  Hall. 

We  have  been  called  to  mourn  the  loss 
of  two  of  our  members  within  a  few 
months,  Mrs.  Estella  McDonald  and  Mrs. 
Frances  Town  Potter. 

We  are  expecting  to  do  something  in  the 
way  of  historical  research  later. — Ger- 
trude Whiting  Potter  (Mrs.  John 
D.),  Historian. 

Abigail  Batcheller  Chapter  (Whitins- 
ville,  Massachusetts). — Abigail  Batcheller 
Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, Mrs.  F.  B.  Johnston,  Regent,  re- 
cently had  a  loan  and  antique  exhibit. 
Among  the  more  notable  things  displayed 
was  a  large  silver  and  pewter  platter  on 
standards  loaned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bul- 
lock. This  heirloom  was  made  in  Eng- 
land nearly  four  hundred  years  ago.  A 
piece  of  embroidery  loaned  by  Mrs.  Met- 


calf  was  made  in  1665,  and  there  was  a 
sword  used  by  Lafayette,  and  given  to  a 
negro  servant,  from  whom  it  was  bought 
by  the  present  owner's  grandfather. 

As  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution Chapters  of  Massachusetts  have 
been  asked  to  contribute  a  piece  of  historic 
wood  to  be  used  in  making  a  ballot  box  for 
Massachusetts  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  headquarters,  Abigail  Batchel- 
ler Chapter  has  sent  a  piece  from  a  tall 
clock,  imported  from  England  in  1792,  and 
bought  by  the  first  settled  minister  of  this 
town.  Mr.  Horace  Whipple  now  owns 
this  clock,  and  also  a  tall  clock  with  wood- 
en works,  which  winds  with  a  string,  and 
tells  the  time  of  day,  day  of  month,  and  is 
in  perfect  condition.  It  stood  in  the  old 
Taft  Tavern  in  Uxbridge,  Mass.,  where 
Washington  stopped  on  his  way  from  Bos- 
ton to  Hartford,  and  later  sent  a  letter, 
with  a  gold  piece  and  a  chintz  dress,  to  the 
daughters  of  the  house.  President  Taft 
called  at  this  inn  in  19 10,  when  visiting  the 
homes  of  his  ancestors. — Clara  A.  Wood, 
Historian. 

Lewis-Clark  Chapter  (Fremont,  Ne- 
braska).— The  Lewis-Clark  Chapter  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
held  the  first  meeting  of  the  year  at  the 
home  of  Mrs.  C.  S.  Reynolds,  February  6. 
"  Travel  Talk,"  by  Mrs.  McGiveren, 
was  instructive  and  interesting.  It  was 
reminiscential  of  her  trip  abroad,  and  the 
post-cards  she  had  gathered  made  the  talk 
doubly  entertaining. 

A  picture  show  was  given  both  afternoon 
and  evening  at  the  Bijou  Theater,  Febru- 
ary 22.     The  net  receipts  were  $61.09. 

Mrs.  Bert  May  was  the  hostess  for  the 
meeting  of  March  6.  The  subject  for  the 
afternoon  was  "  Public  Playgrounds." 

A  meeting  was  held  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Irving  McKennan  April  3.  The  prize 
essay  was  read  by  the  successful  contestant, 
Miss  Winona  Penigo,  whose  subject  was 
"  Nathaniel  Green's  Contribution  to  the 
American  Revolution,"  after  which  the 
gold  medal  was  presented  to  her  by  the 
Regent,  Mrs.  Richards. 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Hawthorne  was  hostess  for 
the  meeting  May  1.  Mrs.  Hollenbeck 
gave  a  well  prepared  talk  on  conservation. 

A  picnic  supper  was  held  at  the  country 
home  of  Mrs.  Merril  Shephard  on  June  5. 
The  usual  card  party  was  held  at  the  Li- 
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brary  Auditorium  on  Flag  Day,  June  14. 
The  amount  made  was  $26.35. 

After  the  summer  vacation,  the  first 
meeting  of  the  season  was  held  at  the  home 
of  Mrs.  Henry  Jurging  October  2.  "  Va- 
cation Reminiscences  "  was  the  subject  of 
the  afternoon. 

Mrs.  Geo.  Staats  entertained  the  Chap- 
ter November  6.  Mrs.  Miller  and  Mrs. 
Littlechild  gave  interesting  reports  of  the 
State  Conference,  which  convened  at  Kear- 
ney the  week  previous. 

No  regular  meeting  was  held  December 
4,  but  the  Regent,  Mrs.  Richards,  called 
a  business  meeting  at  her  home,  there  being 
important  business  to  transact. — Miss 
Adelaide  Reynolds,  Historian. 

Louis  Joliet  Chapter  (Joliet,  Illinois). — 
The  Louis  Joliet  Chapter  was  formed  Jan- 
uary 27,  191 1,  with  thirteen  members. 
Miss  Lyra  Browne  was  elected  Regent. 
The  monthly  meetings,  which  are  held  at 
the  homes  of  members,  have  been  interest- 
ing and  instructive.  Our  first  regular  meet- 
ing was  "  rapped  "  to  order  with  a  cane 
used  by  Stephen  Hanson,  a  friend  and  senti- 
nel in  the  camp  of  George  Washington. 
This  valuable  cane  was  loaned  by  Mrs. 
Olin,  a  descendent,  and  honored  guest. 
Mrs.  Benjamin  Bennitt,  a  member  of  Bar- 
on Steuben  Chapter,  N.  Y.,  read  a  fine 
paper  on  "  Holland :  Before  and  During 
the  Revolution."  As  it  was  Mrs.  Bennitt's 
eightieth  birthday,  it  gave  an  added  in- 
terest. At  our  next  meeting  a  gavel  was 
given  by  Mrs.  James  Ferriss,  made  from 
cherry  tree  grown  at  Mount  Vernon,  and 
>ur  Regent  read  and  presented  to  the 
Chapter  a  literal  translation  of  the  only 
known  document  left  by  Louis  Joliet.  We 
are  studying  the  early  history  of  Illinois. 
WTe  have  responded  toward  paying  for  the 
bust  of  Mrs.  Harrison;  also  of  the  first 
Real  Daughter.  We  have  helped  financial- 
ly in  the  settlement  work  of  Joliet;  have 
placed  the  American  Monthly  Maga- 
zine in  the  Public  Library,  and,  with  our 
large  order  for  State  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  books,  and  orders  for 
the  beautiful  Memorial  Hall  certificate,  we 
feel  that  the  "  baby  Chapter  "  of  Illinois 
is  almost  upon  its  feet,  especially  as  on  its 
first  birthday  meeting,  January  27,  1912, 
fifty  members  responded  to  the  roll-call. — 
Minnie  M.  Courtney  (Mrs.  J.  F.), 
Historian. 


Oro  Fino  Chapter  (Helena,  Montana). 
— Oro  Fino  Chapter,  Helena,  Mont.,  en- 
tertained the  State  Conference  on  February 
16,  191 1.  The  business  session  was  held 
in  the  morning  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  H.  D. 
Mclntyre,  at  which  State  officers  were 
elected. 

The  guests  were  entertained  by  auto 
rides  and  at  a  luncheon.  After  the  business 
session  the  Conference  enjoyed  a  social 
afternoon.  Eight  boys  and  girls  danced  the 
colonial  minuet.  Papers  were  read  dur- 
ing the  afternoon  on  "  Patriotic  Work  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion," by  Mrs.  Strasburger,  and  "  Women 
of  the  Revolutionary  Period,"  by  Dr.  Mary 
Atwater. 

The  Chapter  asked  that  special  exercises 
be  held  in  the  public  schools  in  Helena, 
commemorative  of  the  Battle  of  Lexington. 
Oro  Fino  Chapter  has  twenty-three  mem- 
bers. The  Chapter  meets  every  two 
months. — Mary  B.  Atwater,  Historian. 

OTallon  Chapter  (O'Fallon,  Missouri,. 
— The  O'Fallon  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  has  recently  passed 
the  second  milestone  of  its  existence.  The 
last  meeting  was  held  at  "  Woodlawn,"  the 
home  of  the  Regent,  Miss  Ethel  Williams, 
where  the  Chapter  was  organized  two  years 
ago.  , 

The  increase  in  membership  has  been 
small,  owing  to  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the 
available  material  in  the  community  was 
secured  when  the  Chapter  was  organized. 
This  small  increase,  however,  does  not  in- 
dicate that  the  Chapter  has  made  no 
progress.  We  have  met  our  obligations 
in  the  way  of  National,  State  and  Ozark 
funds,  and  helped  to  establish  a  library 
in  the  Methodist  Sunday  School  of 
O'Fallon. 

In  the  opening  of  the  new  State  high- 
way our  Chapter  helped  to  "  blaze  the 
way "  by  placing  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
along  ten  miles  of  the  old  Boonslick  Road, 
which  is  now  a  part  of  the  highway. 

For  the  reading  course  for  the  past  year 
the  Bay  View  Magazine  course  on  the 
British  Empire  was  adopted.  This  course 
has  proved  to  be  delightfully  entertaining 
and  instructive. 

The  monthly  meetings,  which  were  held 
either  at  the  Chapter  house  or  at  the  homes 
of  the  members,  have  been  well  attended. — 
Martha  Jane  Allen,  Historian. 


Within  a  few  months,  Rumford  Chapter, 
D.  A.  R.,  of  Concord,  N.  H.,  has  lost  three 
of  its  most  loyal  members.    On  December  19, 

191 1,  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Patterson,  wife  of  Gen. 
Joab  N.  Patterson,  and  daughter  of  Rev. 
Nathaniel  Bouton,  one  of  the  earlier  minis- 
ters of  Concord,  entered  into  rest.  On  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1912,  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Page,  one  of 
our  oldest  members,  passed  away.  On  March 
28  occurred  the  death  of  Ida  M.  Patterson, 
wife  of  Samuel  F.  Patterson,  and  one  of  our 
most  devoted  and  helpful  members. 

Mrs.  Harrison  Otis  Bemis  (Mary  M.),  of 
Providence,    R.    I.,    died    Saturday,    April   2J, 

1912,  at  the  residence  of  her  son,  in  North 
Brookfield,  Mass.  She  formerly  lived  in  Gree- 
ley, Colo.,  and  was  an  honored  member  of 
the  Centennial  State  Chapter  there. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Spier  Fox,  a  Real  Daughter, 
and  honorary  member  of  the  Anna  Warner 
Bailey  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  of  Groton  and  Ston- 
ington,  Conn.,  passed  away  during  the  first 
week  in  March  at  the  age  of  ninety-one  years. 
Resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  Chapter  and 
sent  with  a  letter  of  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Nelson 
Parker,  sister  of  Mrs.  Fox,  and  also  a  Real 
Daughter,  and  honorary  member  of  the  same 
Chapter. 

Stevens  Thompson  Mason  Chapter  (Ionia, 
Mich.)  reports  the  death  of  a  member,  Mrs. 
Mary  L.  B.  Warner,  who  passed  away  Sept. 
14,  191 1.  Her  loss  will  be  deeply  felt  by  the 
Chapter. 

Miss  Emma  Arnold,  member  of  Stevens 
Thompson  Mason  Chapter,  died  on  November 
17,  191 1,  as  a  result  of  a  street  car  accident  in 
Chicago.  Her  life  was  one  of  exemplary 
purity,  and  devotion  to  church  and  missionary 
work.  She  will  be  missed  in  our  ranks  in 
every  line  of  work,  especially  the  settlement 
work. 

In  the  death  of  Mrs.  Merwin  J.  Monnette, 
State  Chairman  of  Conservation,  and  member 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Chapter  (Los  Angeles, 
Cal.),  March  23,  1912,  the  State  has  suffered 
a  serious  loss.  Mrs.  Monnette  was  a  loyal 
member  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  and  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
the  Society.  She  was  a  generous  contributor 
to  the  California  room  in  Memorial  Conti- 
nental Hall,  having  presented  to  the  room  a 
handsome  Colonial  clock. 

Mrs.   Mary  Ann   Rishel,  a  Real   Daughter, 


and  a  member  of  Bellefonte  Chapter  (Belle- 
fonte,  Pa.),  entered  into  rest  March  24,  1912, 
aged  ninety-one  years  and  one  day. 

The  Mildred  Warner  Washington  Hearts 
of  Oak  Chapter  (Monmouth,  111.)  reports  the 
death  of  three  members,  Miss  Ida  Matthews 
(N.  N.  39524),  in  January,  1912;  Mrs.  Lucy 
Nye  Harding  (N.  N.  25171),  February  7, 
1912,  and  Miss  Ida  Bunker  Henry  (N.  N. 
36663),  February  19,  1912. 

Miss  Frances  A.  McMurtrie  passed  to  the 
"  Great  Beyond  "  April  10,  1912,  at  her  home 
in  Newton,  N.  J.  She  organized  Chinkche- 
wunska  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  Newton,  N.  J.,  in 
1902,  and  was  its  first  Regent,  and  has  con- 
tinued as  Regent,  with  the  exception  of  three 
\ears.  Miss  McMurtrie  was  also  a  member 
of  the  Colonial  Dames  of  New  Jersey.  As  a 
member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  she  had 
devoted  her  life  to  its  work.  She  was  also 
particularly  interested  in  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  and 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  Being  the  last  member  of  her 
family  in  Newton,  her  death  closes  the  beau- 
tiful old  homestead. 

Mrs.  Fanny  Capen  Lewis  passed  away  after 
a  long  and  painful  illness,  February  21,  1912, 
aged  forty-seven  years.  She  was  a  charter 
member  of  Lake  St.  Catherine  Chapter,  Wells, 
Vt,  and  beloved  by  all.  Mrs.  Lewis  leaves  a 
husband  and  daughter,  also  a  large  circle  of 
friends  to  cherish  her  memory. 

Laura  Rolph  Ellsworth,  wife  of  Albert 
E.  Ellsworth,  died  at  her  home,  Escanaba, 
Mich.,  March  12,  1912.  She  was  the  charter 
Registrar  of  the  Lewis  Cass  Chapter,  and  for 
four  years  has  faithfully  performed  the  duties 
of  that  office.  In  the  death  of  Mrs.  Ellsworth 
the  members  of  the  Chapter  grieve  over  the 
passing  from  their  midst  of  a  friend  whose 
rare  intellect  and  unfailing  kindliness  of  heart 
called  forth  the  admiration  and  love  of  all 
who  knew  her. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Rhodes  Grant  Burrell,  a 
member  of  the  Eunice  Sterling  Chapter, 
Wichita,  Kan.  (N.  N.  26040),  died  at  her 
home,  January  28,  1912,  aged  seventy-nine. 
Mrs.  Burrell  was  a  descendant  of  Benjamin 
Grant,  who  served  as  a  private  throughout  the 
Revolutionary  War,  and  also  of  Chad  Brown, 
who  went  to  Providence,  R.  I.,  with  Roger 
Williams,  and  whose  family  founded  the 
famous  Brown  University. 


Mrs.  Amos  G.  Draper,  Editor, 

Kendall  Green,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Answers. 

1876.  (2)  Huntington — Murdock. — Heze- 
kiah  Huntington,  b.  Oct.  3,  1728,  m.  Submit 
Murdock,  Nov.  28,  1754.  She  d.  April  24, 
1808,  aged  74  yrs.  This  is  the  only  Murdock 
mentioned  in  the  Huntington  Memoirs.  A 
new  edition  of  the  Huntington  Family  Memoir 
is  being  compiled,  and  will  be  ready  for  the 
press  next  September  in  all  probability.  It  is 
being  compiled  under  the  supervision  of  the 
historian,  Mr.  Samuel  G.  Huntington;  but  all 
correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  the 
secretary,  Mr.  R.  Thomas  Huntington,  Box 
144,  Wethersfield,  Conn.  A  meeting  of  the 
Huntington  family  will  be  held  in  Norwich, 
Conn.,  Sept.  6  and  7,  1912,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
many  of  the  subscribers  of  the  Magazine  will 
avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  go  and 
get  their  Huntington  lines  traced  to  the  emi- 
grant.— Gen.  Ed. 

io7S  (2)  Ragsdale — Crockett — Davidson. — 
Drury,  John,  Peter,  Richard,  and  William 
Ragsdale  are  mentioned  in  Hening's  Statutes 
of  Va.  as  having  settled  there  before  the  Rev. 
In  Gresham's  Biographical  Cyclopedia  of  Ken- 
tucky, mention  is  made  of  a  Wm.  J.  Ragsdale, 
who  lived  in  Va.,  and  whose  son,  also  Wm.  J. 
Ragsdale,  moved  to  Tenn.  in  1839,  and  later  to 
Ky.K  where  he  d.  about  i860.  This  may  be  the 
family  desired. — Gen.  Ed. 

2042.  Lear. — In  Goode's  Va.  Cousins,  p.  289, 
mention  is  made  of  John  Lear,  Secretary  of 
the  Council  of  Va.,  who  came  from  England 
between  1620  and  1640.  He  had  a  dau.,  Mar- 
tha, who  is  said  to  have  m.,  probably,  Capt. 
Robert  Higginson,  who  emigrated  from  Eng- 
land, as  it  is  supposed,  before  1622.  They 
had  a  dau.,  Lucy,  who  m.  Maj.  Lewis  Burwell 
(b.  1626,  came  to  Va.  in  1640),  the  ancestor 
of  the  Burwell  family  in  Va. — Gen.  Ed. 

2123  (2)  Perry. — According  to  the  Hazard 
Genealogy  by  Caroline  E.  Robinson,  published 
by  Updike  in  1895,  Oliver  Hazard  was  b.  1710 ; 
m.,  in  1736,  Elizabeth  Raymond,  and  d.  at 
Kingston,  R.  I.,  in  1792.  They  had :  Elizabeth, 
b.  1737;  Oliver  (b.  1739,  m.  Patience  Greene, 


widow  of  Capt.  Samuel  Greene,  and  dau.  of 
Ebenezer  and  Patience  (Gorton)  Cook); 
Mercy  (b.  1740,  who  m.  Judge  Freeman  Perry, 
son  of  Benjamin  and  Susannah  (Barber) 
Perry)  ;  Sarah,  and  Lucretia.  The  children 
of  Freeman  and  Mercy  (Hazard)  Perry  were: 
Joshua,  b.  1756,  m.,  in  1780,  Mary  Peckham, 
and  d.  in  1802;  Oliver  Hazard,  who  d.  at  sea 
in  1783;  Christopher  Raymond;  Elizabeth,  b. 
1762,  m.,  in  1782,  Stephen  Champlin,  and  d. 
in  181 1 ;  Mary,  who  d.  unm. ;  Susan,  who  m., 
in  1784  for  his  (2)  wife,  Elisha  Watson;  and 
George  Hazard,  who  m.  Abigail  Chesebrough. 
Christopher  Raymond  Perry  was  b.  Dec.  4, 
1760,  and  m.,  Aug.,  1784,  Sarah  Alexander, 
and  had:  Oliver  Hazard  (b.  Aug.  20,  1785,  m., 
in  181 1,  Elizabeth  Champlin  Mason),  the  great 
naval  hero;  Raymond  (1789-1826),  who  m. 
Mafy  Ann  De  Wolfe;  Sarah,  b.  1791,  d.  unm.; 
Matthew  Calbraith,  b.  1794,  m.,  in  1814,  Jane 
(dau.  of  John)  Slidell,  of  New  York,  and  d. 
1858;  Ann  Maria,  b.  1797,  m.,  in  1815,  Com- 
modore Geo.  W.  Rogers,  and  d.  in  1856;  Jane 
Tweedy  (1799-1875),  who  m.,  in  1819,  Dr. 
Wm.  Butler;  James,  b.  1801,  a  midshipman  on 
his  brother  Oliver's  ship,  and  wounded  in  the 
battle  on  Lake  Erie,  and  d.  in  1822;  and  Na- 
thaniel Hazard,  who  was  b.  1802  and  m. 
Lucretia  Mumford  Thatcher.  George  Hazard 
Perry,  who  m.  Abigail  Chesebrough,  had : 
George  Hazard ;  Freeman,  who  m.  Hannah 
Peckham;  Gideon,  b.  1800,  and  m.  Abby  Stew- 
art (dau.  of  Nathan),  and  d.  in  Ky.,  leaving 
Dr.  Oliver  Hazard  Perry,  a  physician,  who  d. 
unm.;  Rev.  Henry  G.  Perry,  of  Chicago;  Wil- 
lis G.,  and  Emily  B. — Gen.  Ed. 

2202  (3)  Coleman. — A  land  warrant  is- 
sued by  the  State  of  Va.  for  services  per- 
formed in  the  War  of  the  Rev.,  1776-1783,  in 
the  name  of  Lieut.  Jacob  Coleman,  is  among 
a  collection  of  original  warrants,  specifying 
the  rank  of  the  person  and  length  of  service, 
which  are  now  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  R.  G. 
Lewis,  5808  Peabody  Ave.,  Madisonville,  Ohio, 
and  which  he  will  dispose  of  to  the  descen- 
dants. A  complete  list  of  the  warrants  in  his 
possession  is  as  follows:  (1)  Parchment  U.  S. 
land  patent  issued  for  military  services  per- 
formed by  John  Paul  Jones,  a  capt.  in  the 
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Continental  Navy  for  7  yrs.,  10  mo.  and  11  d., 
naming  Janette  Taylor  as  devisee  of  John 
Paul  Jones,  and  heir  at  law;  (2)  Land  Office 
military  warrant  issued  by  the  State  of  Va. 
to  John  Jordaine,  soldier  for  3  yrs.,  Nov.  6, 
17^3;  (3)  to  Lieut.  John  E.  Scott,  lieut.  for 
the  war,  Nov.  21,  181 1;  (4)  to  Christ  Daniel, 
soldier  for  3  yrs.,  May  12,  1780;  (5)  to  Capt. 
Stephen  Young,  captain  for  3  yrs.,  Dec.  25, 
1813;  (6)  to  Ensign  John  Giles,  Dec.  21,  1782; 
(7)  to  Lieut.  Jacob  Coleman,  lieutenant  for  3 
yrs.,  April  1,  1783;  (8)  to  Capt.  Wm.  O.  Col- 
lis,  captain  for  the  war,  Dec.  3,  1824;  (9)  to 
Cary  Holland,  soldier  for  the  war,  Oct.  17, 
1826;  (10)  to  Col.  Wm.  Washington,  colonel 
for  7  yrs.  and  5  mo.,  Nov.  24,  1824;  (11)  to 
Capt.  Wm.  Scott,  captain  for  the  war,  Nov. 
19,  1824;  (12)  Lieut.  Wm.  Christian,  lieuten- 
ant for  3  yrs.,  Nov.  9,  1824;  (13)  to  Capt. 
David  Kirkpatrick,  captain  for  the  war,  July 
26,  1824;  (14)  to  John  Halloway,  soldier  for 
the  war,  Sept.  18,  1823;  (15)  to  Maj.  Isaac 
Beall,  major  for  the  war,  July  12,  1823;  (16) 
to  Capt.  Wm.  Fleming  Gaines,  captain  for  3 
yrs.,  April  28,  1783;  (17)  to  Michael  Linton, 
soldier  for  3  yrs.,  Dec.  20,  1782;  (18)  to  Capt. 
Wm.  L.  Lovely,  captain  for  3  yrs.,  Nov.  5, 
1783;  (19)  to  Capt.  James  Mabin,  captain  for 
3  yrs.,  March  25,  1783;  (20)  to  Dr.  David 
Griffith,  surgeon  for  3  yrs.,  April  19,  1783; 
(21)  to  Benjamin  Kelly,  soldier  for  3  yrs., 
May  14,  1783;  (22)  to  Lieut.-Col.  Wm.  Yates, 
lieutenant-colonel  for  3  yrs.,  July  8,  1818;  (23) 
to  Robert  Hanson  Harrison,  secretary  to  Gen. 
George  Washington,  Feb.  3,  1817;  (24)  to 
Capt.  Wm.  Brownlee,  captain  for  3  yrs.,  May 
30,  1783;  (25)  to  Dr.  John  Ramsey,  surgeon 
for  3  yrs.,  Feb.  6,  1810;  (26)  to  Lieut.-Col. 
Wm.  Taliaferro,  lieutenant-colonel  for  3  yrs., 
Nov.  25,  1783;  (27)  to  Lieut.  Wm.  Baylis, 
lieutenant  for  3  yrs. ;  (28)  to  Capt.  Thomas 
Parker,  captain  for  6  yrs.  and  10  mo.,  Oct.  23, 
1807;  (29)  to  Capt.  Thomas  Holt,  captain  for 
7  yrs.  and  6  mo.,  Aug.  3,  1821 ;  (30)  to  Capt. 
Francis  Muir,  captain  for  3  yrs.,  Aug.  1,  1783; 
(31)  to  Lieut.  Samuel  O.  Pettus,  lieutenant 
for  the  war,  Nov.  9,  1792;  (32)  to  Lieut. 
David  Meriwether,  lieutenant  for  7  yrs.,  Jan. 
24,  1803.  There  was  also  one  to  Capt.  James 
Davis,  captain  for  3  yrs.,  Aug.  19,  1822,  but 
that  has  already  been  disposed  of.  The  com- 
plete list  is  given  here,  because  it  is  so  hard  to 
get  official  data  concerning  Va.  soldiers;  and 
these  are,  of  course,  official,  both  as  to  titles 
and  to  length  of  service. — Gen.  Ed. 

2206.  Fowler — Wells. — Stephen  Fowler  m. 
(1)  a  Bancroft,  and  had  Stephen  Fowler,  Jr., 
who  m.  Rhoda  Welles.  Stephen,  Sr.,  m.  (2) 
Mary  Wells,  of  Hartford.  It  is  probable  that 
both  Mary  and  Rhoda  were  related,  and  that 
an  examination  of  the  records  at  Hartford 
might  furnish  more  data. — Frank  F.  Dow, 
M.D.,  429  Park  Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

2282.  Cole — Lawson. — According  to  the 
Cole  genealogy  there  were  two  Henry  Coles 
who  served  in  the  Rev.  One  was  a  private  in 
Capt.  John  Dodge's  Co.,  Col.  Jacob  Gerrish's 
regiment  of  guards  stationed  at  Winter  Hill, 
from  July  to  Dec,  1778;  and  the  other  was  a 
private  in  Lieut.  John  Dyer's  Co.,  Col.  Thomas 
Carpenter's    regiment;    also    in    Capt.    Isaac 


Hick's  Co.,  Col.  John  Daggett's  regiment, 
sworn  to  at  Rehoboth  in  1778;  also  in  Capt. 
Elijah  Walker's  Co.  which  marched  to  Dor- 
chester Heights. — Mr s.  A.  B.  Johnson,  Cale- 
donia, N.  Y. 

23i5  (5)  (6)  and  (7)  Smith— Purdy— 
Fisher. — Ebenezer  Purdy  d.  Dec.  31,  1806, 
aged  99.  His  wife,  Mary,  d.  Sept.,  181 9,  aged 
103.  Abner  Purdy,  son  of  Ebenezer,  d.  July 
25,  1821,  aged  69;  and  Hannah  Purdy,  nee 
Fisher,  his  (1)  wife,  was  b.  Dec.  2,  1755,  and 
d.  Oct.  10,  1799.  Abner  Purdy  was  a  Rev. 
soldier.  Jemima  Purdy,  b.  May  27,  1775,  m. 
Elisha  Smith,  and  lived  in  Perry  Centre,  Wyo- 
ming Co.,  N.  Y — Mrs.  George  Burrell,  Nor- 
wich, Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y. 

2389  (4)  Montgomery. — According  to  the 
genealogical  history  of  the  Montgomery  fam- 
ily, compiled  by  Thomas  Harrison  Montgom- 
ery, of  Phila.,  in  1863,  the  original  ancestor 
of  the  Montgomery s  that  settled  in  Spartan- 
burg Co.,  S.  C,  was  John  Montgomery,  a 
Scotch-Irishman,  who  emigrated  from  the 
North  of  Ireland  to  Pa.  before  the  Rev.,  and 
moved  to  S.  C.  in  1785.  He  m.,  in  Pa.,  Rosa 
Roddy,  and  had  seven  children:  Alexander, 
who  m.  Miss  Samons;  John,  who  m.  Margaret 
Miller;  James,  who  m.  Miss  Walker;  Robert, 
who  d.  unm. ;  Hugh,  who  m.  Miss  Reynolds ; 
Margaret,  Edward,  Clement,  and  Mary,  who 
m.  James  Morton.  Descendants  of  these 
families  live  in  Gaffney  and  in  Spartanburg. 
(While  my  informant  does  not  wish  her  name 
published,  I  will  give  her  address  to  anyone 
desiring  to  correspond  with  her. — Gen.  Ed.) 

2393.  Worcester — Hopkins. — Rev.  Leonard, 
the  third  son  of  Noah  Worcester,  of  Hollis, 
N.  H.,  has  no  Rev.  record.  He  was  a  printer 
and  editor  of  the  Mass.  Spy  for  several  years. 
He  was  licensed  to  preach  March  12,  1799,  and 
settled  in  Peacham,  Vt.,  where  he  lived  until 
1837,  when  he  moved  ot  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt., 
where  he  d.  May  28,  1846.  His  father,  Noah 
Worcester,  was  captain  of  a  company  that  re- 
inforced Washington  at  Cambridge  in  the  win- 
ter of  1775-6. — Mrs.  Samuel  A.  Worcester, 
Hollis,  N.  H. 

2413  (3)  Bradt. — In  the  list  of  pensioners 
issued  by  the  Govt,  in  1834  I  find  the  name  of 
Samuel  Bradt,  private  in  the  Artillery  Co., 
who  d.  Aug.  1,  1813,  and  his  heirs  were :  Fred- 
erick S.,  Peter,  and  Acceneth  Bradt.  He  lived 
in  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  his  heirs  obtained 
three  years'  half  pay,  according  to  the  Act  of 
April  16,  1818.  He  was  probably  a  soldier  in 
the  War  of  1812.  There  was  also  a  Garret  T. 
Bradt,  who  was  pensioned  as  lieutenant  and 
captain  of  the  N.  Y.  militia  from  Rensselaer 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  June  5,  1833.  He  was  a  Rev.  sol- 
dier.— Gen.  Ed. 

Queries. 

2434.  Smith — Brame. — Ancestry,  and  Rev. 
record,  if  any,  desired  of  Robert  Smith,  of 
Va.,  who  was  a  captain  in  the  War  of  1812, 
and  whose  dau.,  Mary,  m.  John  Brame,  of  Va. 
— N.  B.  W. 

2435.  Fuller — Stearns. — Ancestry  desired, 
and  Rev.  record,  if  any,  of  Hannah  Fuller,  of 
Newton  (1735-1797),  who  m.  Daniel  Stearns 
(b.  1755),  and  lived  in  Waltham,  Mass. 
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(2)  Sparhawk — Stearns. — Ancestry  de- 
sired of  Eliza  Sparhawk,  b.  June,  1797,  Wal- 
tham,  Mass.,  and  m.  Daniel  Stearns,  and  lived 
in  Lowell,  where  she  d.  Sept.,  1868. — F.  C. 

2436.  Edwards. — Mrs.  Betty  Claiborne,  Lul- 
ing,  Texas,  desires  to  correspond  with  any 
descendants  of  the  Edwards  and  Jones  fami- 
lies of  Va.  for  mutual  help. 

2437.  Vastine  —  Thomas. — John  Vastine 
(Von  der  Vastyne)  moved  from  Germantown 
to  Hilltown,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  ab.  1720,  and  had 
three  sons,  Abraham,  Jeremiah,  and  Benja- 
min, all  of  whom  served  in  the  Rev.  Which 
one  of  them  was  the  ancestor  of  Amos  Vas- 
tine, who  m.  Martha  Thomas,  dau.  of  Wm. 
Thomas,  3d,  of  Hilltown,  and  d.  in  1827,  aged 
81,  and  what  was  the  name  of  Amos  Vastine's 
mother?— S.  R.  M. 

2438.  Franklin  —  Crandall. — Information 
desired  of  Stephen  Franklin,  of  R.  I.,  whose 
dau.,  Peggy,  m.  Benjamin  Crandall.  What 
relation  was  he  to  Benjamin  Franklin?  Did 
Stephen  Franklin  or  Benjamin  Crandall  have 
any  Rev.  ancestry? 

(2)  Clarke. — Ancestry  desired  of  Joseph 
Clarke,  of  Charlestown  (?),  R.  I.,  and  Rev. 
service,  if  any.—- A.  C.  S. 

2430.  Nash — Brown. — Ancestry  desired  of 
Sarah  ("  Sally")  Nash,  of  Norwalk,  Conn., 
b.  April  17,  1770,  m.  Rev.  Solomon  Brown 
Oct.  25,  1791,  at  New  Concord,  N.  Y.  Was 
her  father  in  the  Rev.  War? 

(2)  Ranson — Harmon. — Wanted,  the  an- 
cestry of  Sarah  Ranson,  b.  Sept.  25,  1725, 
probably  in  New  Marlborough,  Mass.,  and 
m.,  1762,  Anan  Harmon. 

(3)  Beach — Gridley. — Ancestry  desired  of 
Sarah  Beach,  b.  Farmington,  Conn.,  Aug.  10, 
1778;  m.,  July  24,  1800,  Judah  Gridley.  Was 
her  father  in  the  Rev.  ?— H.  B.  D. 

2440.  Killam — Farnam. — Abigail  Killam, 
m.,  June  19,  1754,  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  Eliab  Far- 
nam (son  of  Henry,  and  descendant  of  Ralph 
Farnam,  all  of  Andover,  Mass.).  Wanted, 
dates  of  birth  and  death  of  Abigail,  and  names 
of  parents,  with  Rev.  record,  if  any.  Was  he 
one  of  the  first  settlers  on  the  Wallenpaupack, 
as  given  in  Miner's  History  of  Wyoming,  pp. 
466,  68,  71,  72,  73,  and  76? 

(2)  Farnam  (Varnum) — Fry. — Eliab  Far- 
nam is  called  Varnum  in  Miner's  History  (466- 
8),  and  a  reference  made  to  his  regiment  (p. 
191).  He  was  ensign  of  the  first  militia  in 
Preston,  Conn.,  Oct.,  1771 ;  lieutenant  in  same 
company  May,  1774;  and  captain  of  the  8th 
Co.,  or  train  band  in  the  24th  Conn.,  Oct.  11, 
1775.  The  24th  was  formed  in  May,  1775,  and 
consisted  of  men  from  the  town  of  Westmore- 
land, now  Wilkes-Barre,  and  vicinity,  in  Pa. 
His  second  child,  Joshua,  was  killed  by  the 
Indians  in  1779  (Miner,  p.  466).  Abigail,  dau. 
of  Eliab  Farnam,  m.  (1)  Eleazer  Owens, 
March  20,  1779,  who  was  killed  in  the  Battle 
of  Minisink,  July  2,  1779.  A  posthumous  son, 
Eleazer  Owens,  was  b.  Jan.  1,  1780,  and  m. 
Margaret  Buck  (dau.  of  Elijah  and  Margaret 
(Foster)  Buck).  Abigail  Owens,  the  widow, 
m.  (2)  Abiel  Fry  (or  Frye),  ensign  and  sec- 
ond lieutenant  in  the  French  and  Indian  Wars. 
He  was  son  of  Capt.  Abiel,  and  descendant  of 
John  Fry,  of  Andover,  Mass.    He  went  from 


Andover  to  Pa.  in  1763,  and  was  the  school- 
master of  the  settlement  (the  Wallenpaupeck) 
for  several  years  (see  Miner,  p.  467).  Feb. 
2,  1784,  he  m.,  in  Goshen,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y., 
the  widow  Owens,  as  before  stated,  and  lived 
in  Goshen  for  ten  years ;  was  town  treasurer, 
a  member  of  Solomon's  Lodge  (No.  1), 
Poughkeepsie,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y  (which  he 
joined  in  1775),  and  a  member  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church.  In  1794,  he  and  his  wife  and 
five  children  moved  to  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  but 
in  1806,  while  in  Goshen  on  business,  Abiel 
Fry  d.  of  a  fever.  Is  this  service  sufficient  to 
entitle  his  descendants  to  recognition  in  the 
D.  A.  R.? 

(2)  Buck — Foster  (Forster).— Elijah 
Buck,  a  Rev.  soldier,  was  one  of  the  first  set- 
tlers in  Kingston  (Miner,  p.  136-8).  He  was 
taken  prisoner  July  3,  1778,  but  escaped;  his 
wife,  Margaret  seeing  their  home  in  flames, 
fled,  taking  one  child  in  her  arms,  and  an- 
other, by  the  hand,  running  three  miles  to  a 
place  of  safety.  They  settled  soon  after  in 
Chemung,  N.  Y.,  where  they  remained  until 
their  deaths.  Elijah  was  the  brother  of  Capt. 
Aholiab  Buck,  who  was  killed  in  the  Battle 
of  Wyoming;  and  also  of  Lieut.  Asahel  Buck, 
who,  with  his  young  son,  Wm.,  a  lad  of  14 
yrs.,  a  fifer  for  his  uncle,  Aholiab,  were  also 
in  the  battle,  and  Wm.  was  killed  (Miner, 
pp.  167,  193,  220,  226,  242,  244,  263,  486,  488; 
Appendix,  pp.  44  and  59).  Elijah,  Aholiab, 
and  Asahel  were  the  sons  of  Wm.  Buck  and 
Deborah  Farnam.  He  was  b.  in  New  Mil- 
ford,  Conn.,  in  1723,  and  was  known  as  "  Capt. 
Wm.,"  m.  in  1744,  and  resided  in  New  Mil- 
ford  until  ab.  1763,  when  he  joined  a  party  of 
emigrants  in  the  Wyoming  Valley,  Pa. 
(Miner,  pp.  320,  321,  etc.).  He  was  fence 
viewer,  Grand  Juror,  in  1774;  and  one  of  a 
Committee  of  Correspondence,  Aug.  8,  1774, 
for  the  town  of  Westmoreland  and  one  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  town  of  Charleston  (Miner, 
pp.  156,  166,  and  167).  Will  this  service  en- 
title his  descendants  to  recognition  in  the 
D.  A.  R.?— M.  P.  G. 

2441.  Phillips. — Parentage  and  name  of 
wife  desired  of  Barnard  Phillips  (1758-1818), 
who  lived  in  Pomfret,  Conn. — M.  S. 

2442.  Greene — McCully. — Two  sisters, 
Elizabeth  and  Frances  Greene,  said  to  be 
relatives  of  Gen.  Nathaniel  Greene,  m.  two 
brothers,  named  James  and  Thomas  McCully, 
and  lived  in  or  near  Little  Britain,  Lancaster 
Co.,  Pa.  James  d.  in  Lancaster  Co.  and  his 
widow,  Elizabeth,  with  her  children,  came  to 
Allegheny  Co.,  Pa.,  ab.  1795,  and  settled ;  dying 
there  in  1814,  aged  74.  Their  children  were : 
Wm.,  who  m.  Sarah  Mitchel;  Margaret,  who 
m.  a  Watt;  Jane,  who  m.  a  Creighton;  Fran- 
ces, or  Fanny,  who  m.  John  Rowland,  and 
Thomas,  who  m.  Ann  Cummins.  Wanted, 
dates  of  birth  and  death,  and  official  proof  of 
Rev.  service,  if  any,  of  James  McCully,  of 
Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 

(2)  Greene. — Who  were  the  parents  of 
Frances  and  Elizabeth  Greene?  What  rela- 
tion were  they  to  Gen.  Nathaniel  Greene,  and 
did  they  render  Rev.  service? — E.  E.  T. 

2443.  Bouton — Webb. — Seth  Bouton  m. 
Sarah  Webb,  and  had  a  son,  Stephen,  b.  Oct. 
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4,  1787,  who  m.  Polly  Finney  (b.  July  2,  1792, 
at  Lebanon,  Conn.),  July  2,  1810.  Wanted, 
dates  of  birth,  marriage,  and  death  of  Seth 
and  Sarah,  and  Rev.  ancestry,  if  any.  I  have 
the  record  of  one  Seth  Bouton,  but  he  is  not 
my  ancestor.  Mine  served  probably  in  the 
Westchester  Co.  militia. — A.  G.  McC. 

2444.  Patton — Ervin. — Thomas  Patton 
(1726-1808)  m.  (1)  Margaret  Ervin;  m.  (2) 
Mrs.  Abigail  Chambers,  and  lived  in  Cumber- 
land Co.,  Pa.,  till  ab.  1765.  Ancestry  and  Rev. 
service  desired.  He  is  buried  at  Pisgah  For- 
est, N.  C.  Would  also  like  information  as  to 
where  he  lived  from  1765  to  1808. 

(2)  Walker — Bailey. — Ancestry  and  Rev. 
service  desired  of  John  Walker,  b.  Aug.  6, 
1752;  m.  Sarah  Bailey,  May  31,  1775,  and  d. 
May  11,  1827,  in  or  near  Lynchburg,  Va., 
where  he  had  lived. 

(3)  Winn. — Ancestry  and  Rev.  service  de- 
sired of  Col.  John  Winn,  brother-in-law  of 
Wade  Hampton,  and  said  to  have  been  present 
at  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis.  He  m.  Elea- 
nor Hicks,  and  their  children  were:  Martha, 
Wm.,  John,  James,  Minor,  Sarah,  Martin, 
Mary,  and  Jemima. — A.  E.  W. 

2445.  Meriwether — Jameson. — Dr.  Frank 
Meriwether  m.  Martha,  sister  of  Col.  Jameson, 
of  the  Va.  Cont.  Line.  He  is  said  to  have 
rendered  medical  aid,  practising  free  of  charge 
to  the  American  soldiers;  and  also  contrib- 
uted food  and  clothing.  Where  can  I  find 
proof  of  this  that  will  be  accepted  by  the  offi- 
cers of  the  D.  A.  R.?  He  had  two  brothers, 
Nicholas  and  David,  and  a  son,  Thomas,  and 
three  sons-in-law  in  the  army.  Gilmer,  in  his 
"History  of  the  Early  Settlers  of  Ga.,"  says 
that  the  wife  of  Frank  Meriwether  caught 
smallpox  from  the  American  Army,  and  her 
face  was  drawn  to  a  pucker  in  consequence. 
Land  was  granted  to  him  in  Wilkes  Co.,  Ga., 
and  also  to  his  son,  Thomas,  and  his  brother, 
David,  and  he  moved  there  in  1784-5. 

(2)  Weaver — Bird  (Byrd). — Official  proof 
of  Rev.  service,  if  any,  desired  of  David 
Weaver,  who  m.  Mary  Mason  Bird  (or  Byrd). 
Both  were  from  Va.,  but  moved  to  Ga.  after 
the  Rev.  and  settled  with  or  near  the  Gov. 
Matthews  Colony. 

(3)  Slaughter. — Name  of  wife  desired  of 
Samuel  Slaughter,  a  Rev.  soldier  from  Ga., 
who  is  buried  at  Milledgeville. 

(4)  What  is  the  price  of  Vol.  XXXIX  July- 
December,  191 1,  of  the  American  Monthly 
Magazine?— A  K.  W.  W. 

2446.  Benedict  (Benedick). — Samuel  Bene- 
dict (or  Benedick)  was  b.  Dec.  5,  1742,  and  d. 
May  19,  1792.  Did  he  serve  in  the  Rev.? — 
H.  B.  D. 

2447.  McFadden — Savage. — Thos.  McFad- 
den  m.  Hannah  Savage,  said  to  have  been  the 
dau.  of  a  Rev.  soldier.  What  was  his  name? 
Wanted,  dates  of  birth,  death,  marriage,  name 
of  wife,  and  official  proof  of  service  of  this 
father. 

(2)  Maynard. — All  genealogical  data  de- 
sired of  Elnathan  Maynard,  said  to  have  been 
in  the  navy  under  Paul  Jones,  and  to  have 
had  a  son,  Hobart,  who  was  a  Rev.  soldier. 

(3)  Boynton — Gray. — Ancestry,  and  Rev. 
service,  if  any,  desired  of  Betty  Boynton,  who 
m.  John  Gray  in  1761. — C.  G. 


2448.  Johnson — Talbot. — Daniel  Johnson 
served  as  a  private  in  Capt.  Edmund  B.  Dick- 
inson's Co.,  1st  Va.  Regiment,  from  Dec, 
1777,  to  April  10,  1778.  Dates  of  marriage  and 
death,  and  names  of  children  desired;  also 
dates  of  birth  and  death  of  his  wife,  Mary 
Talbot. 

(2)  Are  the  subscribers  to  the  Magazine 
entitled  to  two  queries  a  year? — 5\  K. 

2449.  Shillits. — Margaret  Shillits,  was  b.  in 
1800,  and  was  the  dau.  of  George  Shillits,  of 
Chambersburg,  Pa.  Who  was  her  mother? 
All  genealogical  data  desired.— E.  D.  G. 

2450.  Calvert. — All  information  desired  of 
the  Calverts  from  1632  to  1817,  both  as  to 
genealogical  data  and  as  to  service  in  the  Rev. 
— E.  H.  C. 

2451.  Howard — Peters. — Solomon  Howard, 
b.  1756  at  North  Windham,  Vt,  served  in  the 
Rev.  from  Douglas,  Mass.,  and  later  moved  to 
Andover,  Vt.,  settling  on  Howard  Hill.  He 
m.  Cynthia  Peters,  of  Orange,  N.  Y.,  and  had 
several  brothers,  Antepast,  David,  Joseph,  all 
of  whom  moved  from  Douglas,  Mass.,  to  Vt. 
about  the  time  Solomon  did. 

(2)  Bowman. — John  N.  Bowman  m.  Cath- 
erine Altman,  and  moved  to  Ashland  Co., 
Ohio.  What  relation,  if  any,  was  he  to  Joshua 
Bowman,  who  m.  Mary  Reed,  of  Trumbull 
Co.,  Ohio,  or  to  Philip  C.  Bowman,  a  Rev. 
soldier,  who  served  three  years  under  Wash- 
ington, was  at  the  battles  of  Monmouth,  Ger- 
mantown,  Brandywine,  etc.,  and  settled  after 
the  War  in  Fayette  Co.,  Pa.,  m.  Catherine 
Fast,  and  moved,  in  1806  to  Greene  Twp., 
Ohio  (Mahoning  Co.).  They  had  twelve  chil- 
dren, one  of  whom  John  J.  Bowman,  m.  Char- 
lotte Stough.— /.  H. 

2452.  Hendrickson. — Joshua  Hendrickson 
lived  in  Ky.  and  later  in  Indiana.  Ancestry, 
with  all  genealogical  data,  desired;  also  Rev. 
service,  if  any. — W.  A.  IV. 

2453.  Chambers. — Can  anyone  give  any  in- 
formation in  regard  to  Joel  or  Joseph  Cham- 
bers, who  served  as  corporal  in  Capt.  Cosmo 
Medici's  Co.,  N.  C.  Light  Dragoons,  Rev. 
War,  from  Oct.,  1777,  to  June,  1778.— M.  L. 

2454.  Parrish — Edgar. — Joseph  Parrish  m. 
Sally  Edgar,  dau.  of  John  Edgar,  who  came 
from  Scotland  to  Va.  According  to  tradition, 
Joseph  Parrish  was  wounded  at  Guilford 
Court  House.    Official  proof  desired. 

(2)  Clark — Porter. — Ancestry  desired  of 
Sally  Clark,  who  m.  John  Porter;  also  infor- 
mation desired  of  any  Clark  family  which  con- 
nects with  the  Beverly  family,  of  Va. — M.  B. 
P.  A. 

2455.  Crane. — Information  desired  of  Wm. 
Crane,  who  served  during  the  Rev.  on  the  staff 
of  Gen.  Washington. — A.  P. 

2456.  Herbert — Mortimer — Follin. — Ances- 
try desired  of  Marie  Joseph  Herbert,  b.  Sa- 
vannah, Ga.,  1778;  m.  (1)  a  Mortimer;  m. 
(2)  Gustavus  Follin,  of  Charleston,  S.  C. 
What  Rev.  service,  if  any,  belongs  to  her  an- 
cestors? 

(2)  Griswold — Latimer. — Lucretia,  dau.  of 
Rev.  George  Griswold,  of  Lyme,  Conn.,  m. 
Jonathan  Latimer,  of  New  London,  Conn., 
Jan.  28,  1747.  Wanted,  dates  of  birth  and 
death ;  also  dates  of  birth,  death,  and  marriage 
of  Rev.  George  Griswold,  and  name  of  wife. 
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Did    he    render   any    service    in    the    Rev.? — 
A.  L.  B.  . 

2457.  Livingston— Ketchum.— Duncan  Liv- 
ingston, b.  Jan.  14,  1773,  m.  Zetta  Ketchum 
(b.  Aug.  12,  1780,  d.  Nov.  25,  1855),  and  d. 
Aug.  7,  1821.  They  lived  in  Livingston  Co., 
N.  Y.,  in  a  place  then  called  French  Prairie, 
and  now  Dayton  or  Dalton.  Ancestry  desired, 
and  Rev.  service,  if  any. 

(2)  Ketchum. — Was  Zetta  Ketchum  one  of 
the  children  of  Joseph  Ketchum  and  Eliza- 
beth Hurlburt,  mentioned  in  Query  2296,  Jan. 
1,  1912,  in  the  American  Monthly  Maga- 
zine?—/. C.  B. 

2458.  Davidson — Breevort. — George  David- 
son, of  N.  C,  m.  Polly  Brevord  (Breevort). 
Ancestry,  with  all  genealogical  data,  desired ; 
also  Rev.  service,  if  any. 

(2)  Harvard — Wilson. — John  Harvard  had 
a  dau.,  Margaret,  who  m.  Samuel  Wilson,  of 
N.  C.  Wanted,  Rev.  service,  name  of  wife, 
and  all  genealogical  data,  concerning  John 
Harvard.— N.  C. 

2459.  Hull. — Capt.  Samuel  Hull,  b.  1706,  m. 
Sarah  Hall  in  1733,  probably  at  Wallingford, 
and  had  a  dau.,  Sarah.  Whom  did  she  marry? 
—N.  R.  F. 

2460.  Guinn  —  Mullin  s. — Bartholomew 
Guinn  served  in  the  War  of  1812  from  Tenn. 
His  family  lived  in  Va.  during  the  Rev.  What 
were  their  names?  Give  all  genealogical  data, 
and  Rev.  service,  if  any.  Bartholomew  Guinn 
m.  Susannah  Mullins,  and  had  a  son,  Wm. 
Allen  Guinn,  who  was  b.  at  or  near  Spottsyl- 
vania,  Va.,  and  m.  Sarah  Hayes. 

(2)  Hamilton— Hayes. — Sarah  Hayes,  the 
wife  of  Wm.  Allen  Guinn,  was  the  dau.  of 


Wm.  Hayes  and  Martha  Hamilton.  Martha 
was  the  dau.  of  Francis  Hamilton,  who  fell 
at  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  was  a  rela- 
tive of  Alexander  Hamilton.  The  father  of 
Wm.  Hayes  is  said  to  have  served  throughout 
the  Rev.  from  N.  C.,  and  also  Francis  Ham- 
ilton. Official  proof  of  service  desired. — 
M.  E.  B. 

2461.  Lewis— Williams.— Richard  Lewis, 
of  Fayette  Co.,  Pa.,  probably  in  or  near 
Uniontown,  m.  Anne  Williams,  of  Va.  Both 
were  living  in  1830,  and  d.  later,  Richard  at 
the  age  of  73  yrs.  and  his  widow  at  the  age 
of  80.  Richard's  father's  name  was  James 
Lewis.  Did  he  or  his  son,  Richard,  serve 
during  the  Rev.? — M.  H. 

2462.  Todd — McMurtry.— John  McMurtry 
m.  Mary  Todd  ab.  1761  in  Rockbridge  Co., 
Va.,  and  settled  near  Harrodsburg,  Ky.,  ab. 
1780.    Wanted,  ancestry  of  Mary  Todd. 

(2)  Ladd— Will  L.  M.  P.  who  answered  in 
the  Feb.,  1904,  issue  of  the  American 
Monthly  Magazine,  a  query  about  the 
Ladds,  or  C.  L.  M.,  who  inserted  the  query, 
correspond  with  Mrs.  Malcolm  A.  Smith,  1030 
N.  Emporia  Ave.,  Wichita,  Kan.,  as  they  may 
be  mutually  helpful? 

2463.  Cummings — Hartwell. — Official  proof 
of  service  desired  of  David  Cummings,  b. 
March  27,  1729,  in  Topsfield,  Mass.,  moved  to 
Woburn,  Mass.,  in  1756.  Also  of  his  son, 
Ebenezer  Cummings,  b.  Sept.  21,  1749,  and 
lived  in  Woburn,  Mass.  Also  of  Joseph  Hart- 
well,  of  Bedford,  who  was  the  fifth  in  descent 
from  Wm.  Hartwell,  who  settled  in  Concord, 
Mass.,  in  1636. — F.  M.  B. 


Blooms  from  Japan 


The  gift  of  three  thousand  Japanese 
cherry  trees  from  the  capital  city  of  Japan 
to  the  capital  city  of  the  United  States  is  a 
matter  of  national  importance.  It  is  espe- 
cially interesting  to  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  because  of  the  close 
proximity  of  Continental  Memorial  Hall 
to  Potomac  Park,  to  which  the  addition  of 
these  beautiful  flowering  trees  will  in  a 
few  years  suggest  the  attractiveness  of  a 
Japanese  landscape.  With  its  long  stretch 
of  water  front,  Potomac  Park  has  an  un- 
paralleled setting,  and  the  lining  of  its 
river  boundaries  with  the  Japanese  trees 
will  unquestionably  make  it  one  of  the  most 
striking  features  of  outdoor  Washington. 

During  the  last  week  in  March  the  first 
tree,  an  imperial  specimen,  grown  only  in 


the  gardens  of  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  was 
planted  by  Mrs.  Taft,  the  Baroness  Chinda, 
wife  of  the  Japanese  Ambassador,  at  the 
same  time  planting  a  tree  of  the  same 
variety,  the  second  to  be  placed  in  the  park. 

The  tree  planted  by  Mrs.  Taft  and  the 
Baroness  Chinda  is  known  as  the  "  Gyoi- 
ko,"  or  "  Yellow  Gown."  Its  blossoms  are 
double,  of  a  light  greenish  yellow,  and  very 
fragrant.  Its  branches  are  slender  and 
spreading.  Only  twenty  trees  of  this  im- 
perial variety  are  included  in  the  collec- 
tion. 

It  was  Mrs.  Taft's  interest  in  Potomac 
Park  which  first  suggested  the  idea  of  the 
gift  to  Madame  Osaki,  and  on  her  initiative 
it  was  presented  and  accepted. 
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National  Board  of  Management 

N.  S.,  D.  A.  R. 

Regular  Meeting,  Wednesday,    February  7,    1912 


A  regular  meeting  of  the  National  Board  of 
Management  was  held  in  the  Board  Room, 
Memorial  Continental  Hall,  on  Wednesday, 
February  7,  1912. 

The  President  General  called  the  meeting  to 
order  at  10.45  a.m.,  the  following  members  be- 
ing present: 

Mrs.  Matthew  T.  Scott,  President  General; 
Mrs.  Henry  L.  Mann,  Vice-President  General 
in  Charge  of  Organization  of  Chapters ;  the 
Vice-President  General  of  Connecticut,  Mrs. 
John  T.  Sterling;  of  Illinois,  Mrs.  La  Verne 
Noyes;  of  Virginia,  Mrs.  George  Scott  Shack- 
elford; of  Vermont,  Mrs.  Emily  P.  S.  Moor; 
of  Georgia,  Miss  Anna  C.  Benning ;  of  Michi- 
gan, Mrs.  James  P.  Brayton;  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Gregory;  of  Tennessee, 
Mrs.  Charles  B.  Bryan;  Miss  Elisabeth  F. 
Pierce,  Chaplain  General ;  Mrs.  Howard  L. 
Hodgkins,  Recording  Secretary  General;  Mrs. 
Gaius  M.  Brumbaugh,  Registrar  General ;  Mrs. 
Charles  W.  Bassett,  Historian  General;  Mrs. 
William  F.  Dennis,  Corresponding  Secretary 
General;  Mrs.  William  D.  Hoover,  Treasurer 
General ;  Mrs.  Henry  M.  Thompson,  Assistant 
Historian  General;  Miss  Amaryllis  Gillett,  Li- 
brarian General ;  the  State  Regent  of  Connecti- 
cut, Mrs.  John  L.  Buel ;  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Mrs.  Mary  S.  Lockwood;  of  Illinois, 
Mrs.  George  A.  Lawrence;  of  Kansas,  Mrs. 
George  T.  Guernsey;  of  Kentucky,  Mrs.  Ben 
Johnson;  of  Massachusetts,  Mrs.  James  G. 
Dunning;  of  Michigan,  Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Par- 
ker; of  New  Jersey,  Mrs.  William  Libbey;  of 
New  York,  Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Wood;  of  North 
Carolina,  Mrs.  William  N.  Reynolds ;  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Mrs.  Henry  H.  Cumings ;  of  Vir- 
ginia, Mrs.  Samuel  W.  Jamison;  the  State 
Vice-Regent  of  Arizona,  Mrs.  Will  Croft 
Barnes ;  and  of  Maryland,  Mrs.  Robert  Hogan. 

The  Chaplain  General,  before  offering 
prayer,  stated  that  she  would  read  two  short 
Psalms,  the  100th,  called  both  the  "  Pilgrim 
Psalm "  and  the  "  Japanese  Psalm,"  and  the 
23rd,  or  "  Shepherd  Psalm."  Commodore 
Perry,  upon  reaching  Japan  in  1853,  "  flung  out 
the  banner,"  our  glorious  American  flag,  and 
ordered  this  Psalm  read.  The  union  of  the 
idea  of  the  "  Pilgrim"  and  "  Japanese "  Psalms 
seemed  very  appropriate  to  the  Chaplain  Gen- 
eral at  this  time— the  beginning  of  a  wonder- 
ful growth  in  international  peace  and  patriot- 
ism. The  Chaplain  General  then  spoke  of  the 
birthday  of  Washington,  "  first  in  the  hearts  of 
his  countrymen,"  and  Lincoln,  whose  anniver- 
sary was  so  near,  and  brought  this  message 
from  him: 


"  Die  when  I  may,  I  want  it  said  of  me  by 
those  who  know  me  best,  that  I  always  plucked 
a  thistle  and  planted  a  flower,  where  I  thought 
a  flower  would  grow." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  prayer  the  Presi- 
dent General  addressed  the  Board  as  follows : 

(Published  in  the  February,  1912,  number  of 
the  American  Monthly  Magazine.) 

The  State  Regent  of  Massachusetts  spoke 
of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Green,  a  for- 
mer State  Regent  of  Massachusetts. 

The  President  General  stated  that  Mrs.  Bry- 
an, the  Vice-President  General  of  Tennessee, 
had  suffered  a  great  bereavement  in  the  death 
of  her  very  gifted  young  nephew,  the  son  of 
the  Hon.  Luke  Wright,  and  that  the  aged 
mother  of  a  member  of  our  Advisory  Board, 
Mr.  Henry  B.  F.  Macfarland,  had  passed  away 
within  the  week,  and  suggested  that  letters  of 
sympathy  be  sent. 

The  Recording  Secretary  General  read  the 
minutes  of  the  last  regular  meeting  of  the 
Board,  held  October  4,  and  with  several  slight 
corrections  they  were  declared  approved.  In 
connection  with  these  minutes,  the  President 
General  spoke  of  the  Home  for  Girls  in  Mich- 
iganj  which  was  endorsed  by  the  National 
Board  in  October,  saying  that  the  lady  had 
wished  to  make  it  a  gift  to  the  National  Soci- 
ety, but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  accepting  such 
a  gift  would  entail  the  responsibility  of  taxes, 
running  expenses,  etc.,  she  had  felt  obliged  to 
decline. 

The  President  General  then  said : 

"  In  consequence  of  the  unsightly  accumula- 
tions of  dust  from  adjoining  streets,  threaten- 
ing defacement  of  the  exterior  of  our  building, 
it  is  extremely  difficult  and  expensive  to  keep 
our  building  in  the  condition  our  reputation  as 
immaculate  housekeepers  demands.  The  in- 
jury to  our  handsome  furniture,  elegant  fur- 
nishings— rugs,  draperies,  pictures,  statuary, 
bric-a-brac,  etc — threatens  to  be  very  serious 
from  this  source,  and  I  have  written  to  Hon. 
Albert  S.  Burleson,  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  in  the  House,  asking 
that  asphalt  pavement  be  laid  upon  the  follow- 
ing streets : 

"  B  Street  from  Seventeenth  Street  to  Vir- 
ginia Avenue ;  Virginia  Avenue  from  B  Street 
to  Nineteenth  Street;  Eighteenth  Street  from 
the  intersection  of  B  Street  and  Virginia  Ave- 
nue to  D  Street ;  C  Street  from  Seventeenth  to 
Eighteenth  Streets, 

"As  some  protection  to  our  building  and  fur- 
nishings, which  are  especially  threatened  with 
injury  when  the  wind  blows  from  certain  di- 
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rections.  The  Hon.  John  Barrett,  Director 
General  of  the  Pan-American  Union,  joins  in 
this  petition,  and  this  reply  has  come  to  me 
from  Mr.  Burleson: 

" '  You  need  cause  yourself  no  further 
worry  about  this  matter,  as  I  will  see  to  it  that 
the  item  goes  into  the  bill  this  year.  It  gives 
genuine  pleasure  to  be  able  to  respond  to  a  re- 
quest made  by  you.' 

"  I  have  also  to  report  that  many  appeals 
have  come  to  me  during  the  past  month  for 
assistance  in  passing  the  E.  S.  N.  bill.  I  wrote 
to  the  Senator  from  my  own  State,  and  the 
Congressman  from  my  home  district;  also  to 
Hon.  Oscar  W.  Underwood,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  urging  their 
advocacy  of  this  bill,  to  suppress  one  of  the 
most  appalling  evils  that  threatens  one  class  of 
our  laboring  population — that  is  the  '  phossy 
jaw '  and  is  the  result  of  a  poisonous  chemical 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  matches,  a  phos- 
phorus the  use  of  which  has  been  prohibited 
for  this  purpose  in  Germany,  and  in  the  gov- 
ernments of  every  civilized  country  except  the 
United  States. 

"  This  horrible  disease  means  not  only  defor- 
mity of  the  mouth,  but  destruction  of  the  roof 
and  jaw,  later  resulting  in  absolute  disqualifica- 
tion for  work  of  any  kind.  The  response  from 
these  gentlemen  has  been  most  cordial,  and  I 
believe  this  bill  has  passed. 

"A  most  interesting  communication  has 
come  from  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Com- 
merce in  regard  to  the  assistance  given  by  the 
Daughters  in  their  efforts  to  prevent  the  can- 
celing of  the  '  Division  of  Information  of  the 
Bureau  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization.' 
This  same  letter  sends  most  beautiful  resolu- 
tions as  to  the  appreciation  of  this  department, 
of  the  splendid  and  patriotic  work  done  by  the 
Connecticut  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, in  preparing,  publishing  and  distribut- 
ing the  '  Guide  to  the  United  States  for  Immi- 
grant Italians/  by  John  Foster  Carr. 

"  I  understand  that  Secretary  Nagel  and 
other  heads  of  government  departments  re- 
gard the  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  Repre- 
sentatives and  Senators  by  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  in  this  quiet,  forceful 
way,  as  most  valuable. 

"  Another  suggestion  comes  to  me,  from  a 
member  of  the  Effingham  Chapter,  urging  that 
national  hymns  be  memorized  in  all  schools 
supported  by  public  money. 

"  Still  another  communication  comes  from 
the  Commander  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
Annapolis,  Maryland,  appealing  for  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Daughters  in  raising  $30,000  for  re- 
pairing and  preserving  historical  flags;  and 
another  interesting  communication  has  been  re- 
ceived from  Miss  Gentry,  chairman  of  Mis- 
souri Good  Roads  Committee,  asking  financial 
assistance  for  this  work." 

The  President  General  also  stated  that  the 
item  in  the  Treasurer  General's  report,  $205.00 
to  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Nelson,  was  payment  in  full 
for  an  investigation  of  the  Chalkley  Manu- 
scripts, which  had  been  made  at  her  request, 
and  asked  that  the  consideration  of  the  result 
of  Mr.  Nelson's  work  be  made  the  special  or- 
der of  business  for  3  o'clock  p.m.,  which,  on 


motion  of  the  Assistant  Historian  General,  was 
duly  seconded  and  carried. 

The  State  Regent  of  New  Jersey  said  that 
she  knew  of  some  very  interesting  Revolution- 
ary relics  which  she  would  like  to  see  in  the 
hall,  and  inquired  if  there  was  a  fund  for  the 
purchase  of  relics  for  the  Museum.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Revolutionary  Relics  Committee,  at 
the  request  of  the  President  General,  replied 
that  there  was  no  such  fund. 

The  Recording  Secretary  General  stated  that 
if  agreeable  to  the  Board  she  would  not  take 
the  time  to  read  the  regular  report  of  the  rou- 
tine work  of  her  office,  but  leave  it  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Magazine,  with  the  minutes  of  the 
meeting,  and  it  was  voted  that  this  should  be 
done. 

Report  of  the  Recording  Secretary  General. 

Madam  President  General  and  Members  of 
the  National  Board  of  Management: 
The  routine  work  of  the  office  is  attended 
to  promptly  and  kept  up  to  date.  The  new 
typewriter  authorized  at  the  October  Board 
meeting  to  be  purchased  for  the  office  of  the 
Recording  Secretary  General  was  not  bought, 
because  when  the  Curator's  office  was  changed 
to  a  business  office  in  charge  of  a  clerk  detailed 
from  the  Treasurer  General's  office  the  type- 
writer which  had  been  used  by  the  Curator's 
clerk  was  available  for  use  in  this  other  office. 
The  stenographer  has  brought  the  collection  of 
statutes  up  to  date.  They  were  brought  up  to 
October,  1910,  by  our  last  stenographer.  Since 
the  October  Board  meeting  2,892  certificates 
and  all  other  papers  needing  her  signature 
have  been  signed  by  the  Recording  Secretary 
General.  Mrs.  N.  N.  Potts,  Mrs.  Mary  C. 
Beach  and  Mrs.  A.  G.  Wilkinson  have  present- 
ed, through  the  Recording  Secretary  General, 
back  numbers  of  the  American  Monthly 
Magazine  to  help  complete  the  two  sets  of 
minutes  of  the  Board  and  Proceedings  of  Con- 
gress, needed  for  ready  reference  in  the  library 
and  Recording  Secretary  General's  _  office. 
Copies  of  all  the  magazines  needed  with  the 
exception  of  February,  1893,  and  January,  1895, 
have  now  been  secured.  An  invitation  which  it 
would  have  been  a  great  pleasure  to  accept  was 
received  for  the  celebration  in  the  Old  South 
Meeting  House,  Boston,  Mass.,  of  the  fifteenth 
anniversary  of  the  Old  South  Chapter.  At  the 
annual  celebration  of  St.  Distaff's  Day  by  the 
Constitution  Chapter  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  D.  A.  R.  National  officers  were  invited 
to  receive  with  the  Chapter  officers.  Although 
the  afternoon  turned  out  to  be  an  extremely 
cold  one,  a  large  number  of  the  friends  of  the 
Chapter  attended.  The  annual  reception  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Society  of  the  Sons  of 
the  American  Revolution  was  the  usual  de- 
lightful occasion.  Two  complimentary  tickets 
were  enclosed  with  the  invitation  sent  to  each 
D.  A.  R.  National  officer.  The  Recording  Sec- 
retary General  has  enjoyed  looking  over  the 
Year  Books  sent  by  the  following  Chapters: 
Constitution,  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  Re- 
becca Parke,  of  Illinois ;  Lone  Tree,  of  Indi- 
ana; Council  Bluffs  and  Marshalltown,  of 
Iowa;  Boston  Tea  Party,  of  Massachusetts; 
Berks  County,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  William 
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Haymond,  of  West  Virginia.    The  artistic  pro-  Board    upon    this    matter    as    the    blanks    are 

grammes  of  the  fifteenth  annual  Conference  of  now   furnished   free   by    he  Natfona    Society 

the  Pennsylvania  Chapters  and  of  the  twelfth  After  some  discussion,   the   foil  Zing  motion 

The  iisIfT^L.ChfPterS,rere  aiSO  enj°yed  Wa?  °ffercd  ^  the  A*sistant  Historian   Gen" 

infHT      f  f  •  ClrcVlars  lnd  announce-  eral,   seconded  by  the  Registrar  General,   and 

ments  of  different  kinds  have  been   received  carried- 

Regrets   for  this  meeting   have  been   received  "That     as     the     charge     for     supplemental 

ma      ,        °AW!ng  members   of   the   Board:  papers  has  been  discontinued  by  the  National 

Mrs    Noel,  of  Arkansas;  Miss  Sophie  Waples,  Society,  the   Chapters  should  be  notified  that 

of  Delaware,  whom  the  Board  will  regret  to  they  should  also  discontinue  this  charge  " 

learn  has  been  and  still  is  quite  ill;  Miss  Fair-  She  then  read  a  letter  from  Miss  Helen  M 

£}*'  l,,°U1Sf?;  MrS*  Fo^er,  of  Indiana ;  Winslow,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  requesting  that 

Mrs    Wells,  of  Minnesota;   Mrs.  Williamson,  her  name  be  presented  to  the  Board  for  Edi- 

of  Mississippi;  Mrs.  Gray,  Jr.,  of  Missouri;  tor    of   the   American    Monthly    Magazine 

Mrs.   Gault  and    Mrs.    Norton,   of    Nebraska;  The  President  General   stated  that,  owing  to 

Mrs.    Dearborn,    of    New    Hampshire;    Mrs.  postal   regulations,   it  had  been  necessary  for 

Truesdall  and  Mrs.  Kite,  of  Ohio;  Mrs.  Per-  an   Editor  to  be  appointed  at  once,  and  she 

ley,,  of  Pennsylvania ;  Mrs.  Edwards,  of  Rhode  had,     immediately     upon     learning     of     Mrs 

Island;  Mrs.  Mayes,  of  South  Carolina;  Mrs.  Avery's  death,  appointed  Mrs.  Ellen  S.  Mus- 

Day,  of  Tennessee;  Mrs.  North,  of  Vermont;  sey,  the  Chairman  of  the  Magazine  Committee, 

Mrs.  Edmondson,  of  West  Virginia,  and  Mrs.  Editor  until  the  next  meeting  of  the   Board,' 

Van  Ostrand,  of  Wisconsin.  and  said  that  she  hoped  the  Board  would  ap- 

Respectfully  submitted,  prove    of    her    action.     The    Board,    by   vote, 

Marie  Wilkinson  Hedgkins,  unanimously  endorsed  the  action  of  the  Presi- 

(Mrs.  Howard  L.)  dent  General. 

Recording  Secretary  General.  The  Correspondent  General  also  reported  a 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  General  then  letter  from  Mrs.  J.   M.   Bradley,  the  former 

reported  as  follows:  Curator,  who  asked  for  four  days'  salary,  to 

Madam   President   General   and   Members    of  which  she  considered  herself  entitled,  and,  on 

the  National  Board  of  Management:  motion  of  the  Historian  General,  it  was  voted : 

m  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  besides  the  "  That  the  salary  requested  by  the  former 

distributing  of  mail  to  the  various  offices,  the  Curator,    Mrs.    Bradley,    for    four    days    pre- 

following   correspondence  has  been  given   at-  ceding     her     vacation,     be     granted     by    the 

tention  and  supplies  have  been  mailed  from  Board." 

my   office :  At  this  point  the  State  Regent  of  New  York 

Total    for   the   four   months,   October,    No-  asked  if  one  of  the  Founders,  Mrs.  Walworth, 

yember,    December,    191 1,    and   January,    1912,  might  not  be  permitted  to  come  in,  and,  upon 

is  as  follows :  a  unanimous  vote  of  consent,  Mrs.  Walworth 

Letters   received 1,493  was  brought  in  and  greeted  by  the  ladies  all 

Letters  written 1,454  rising  in  welcome,  the  President  General  giving 

Application  blanks 18,051  her  a. seat  at  her  right. 

Supplemental    blanks 3,945  The   Corresponding  Secretary  General  then 

Constitutions  1,338  spoke  of  some  further  correspondence,  letters 

Circular  "How  to  Become  a  Member". .   1,563  of  regret,  etc.,  and  of  the  request  from  a  Son 

Officers'    lists 1,442  of  the  American  Revolution  to  be  allowed  to 

Miniature  blanks 1,456  have   the   impress    of   the    Daughters    of   the 

Transfer    cards.. 1,051  American    Revolution    seal    for    a    library    in 

1,374   committee   lists   have   also   been    sent  California,  and  it  was  voted: 

out.  "  That  the  request  for  an  imprint  of  the  Na- 

Eleven  letters  of  condolence  have  been  writ-  tional    Society,    Daughters    of    the    American 

ten    at   the   request    of   the    Board    since    our  Revolution,  seal  be  granted  to  Mr.  Holdridge 

October  meeting,  and  in  response  to  a  number  O.  Collins." 

of  these,  letters  or  cards  of  appreciation  have  She  also  read  a  letter  from  Caldwell,  pro- 
been  received.  Nine  business  letters  in  con-  testing  against  the  advertisement  of  a  stationer 
nection  with  matters  brought  before  the  in  the  American  Monthly  Magazine,  and,  on 
Board  have  also  been  written.  motion  of  the  State  Regent  of  the  District  of 
Respectfully  submitted,  Columbia,  it  was  voted: 

Clara  Rosser  Dennis,  "That  the  question  of  Official  Stationer  be 

Corresponding  Secretary  General.  referred  to  a  committee," 

The   State  Regent  of  New  York  congratu-  the  general   idea   seeming  to  prevail  that   the 

lated    the    Corresponding    Secretary    General  contract  with  Caldwell  should  settle  the  ques- 

upon  the  splendid  efficiency  of  her  office,  and  tion. 

gave  as  a  striking  instance  of  this  the  fact  that  The  Corresponding  Secretary  General  spoke 
she  had  telegraphed  one  day  at  11  o'clock  for  of  a  letter  from  a  Chapter  in  Massachusetts, 
200  application  blanks,  asking  that  they  be  sent  asking  if  a  law  could  not  be  passed  to  pro- 
by  express,  and  at  8  o'clock  the  next  morning  hibit  the  slur  upon  the  Society  given  by  the 
she  had  received  them  by  mail.  exaggerated  press  accounts  of  controversies  in 
The  Corresponding  Secretary  General  said  the  Society.  No  action  was  taken  on  this,  and 
that  some  Chapters  charge  5  or  10  cents  for  a  letter  from  Patriots'  Memorial  Chapter  pro- 
application  and  supplemental  blanks,  and  testing  against  change  of  name  of  the  Indiana 
asked   for   an   expression   of   opinion   by   the  Room,  was  laid  on  the  table.     A  letter  from 
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Mary  Bartlett  Chapter,  asking  if  Chapters  had 
a  right  to  ask  assistance  or  to  undertake  a 
national  work,  was  also  presented,  and,  on  mo- 
tion of  the  Registrar  General,  it  was  voted: 

"  That  Chapter  petitions,"  etc.,  be  considered 
as  new  business : 

On  motion  of  the  Assistant  Historian  Gen- 
eral, it  was  voted  that  the  report  of  the  Corre- 
sponding Secretary  General  be  accepted. 

The  report  of  the  Vice-President  General  in 
Charge  of  Organization  of  Chapters  was  then 
given,  as  follows : 

Madam   President   General   and  Members   of 
the  National  Board  of  Management: 

Through  their  respective  State  Regents  the 
following  Chapter  Regents  are  presented  for 
confirmation : 

Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  Smith,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Mrs.  Emeline  Anne  Mallette,  Garden  Grove, 
Iowa. 

Mrs.  Alfa  Stanton  Fraser,  Garner,  Iowa. 

Mrs.  Lucy  L.  A.  Hendricks,  Cherryvale, 
Kan. 

Miss  Katherine  Stout  Bradley,  Georgetown, 
Ky. 

Mrs.  Elvira  Pillsbury  Carter,  Boscawen, 
N.  H. 

Mrs.  Minnie  C.  Gordon,  Georgetown,  Ohio. 

Mrs.   Katherine  McNary,   Canonsburg,   Pa. 

Mrs.  Katherine  E.  Wall,  Farmville,  Va. 

Mrs.  Verona  M.  Brannon,  Weston,  W.  Va. 

Mrs.  Mae  L.  E.  Crispin,  Berwick,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Hannah  Clark  Montgomery,  German- 
town,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Zaidee  L.  M.  Nichols,  OH  City,  Pa. 

The  Board  is  asked  to  authorize  the  forma- 
tion of  Chapters  at  Charlotte,  N.  C. ;  Port 
Richmond,  N.  Y. ;  Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y. ; 
Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

The  following  Regencies  have  expired  by 
time  limitation :  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  C.  Brown, 
Auburn,  Mass. ;  Mrs.  Angie  McC.  Nagle, 
Kingfisher,  Okla. ;  Mrs.  Nancy  T.  Badgett, 
Farmville,  Va. 

The  Tennessee  State  Conference  sends  the 
request  that  the  Chapter  organized  at  Fayette- 
ville,  Tenn.,  be  permitted  the  use  of  the  name 
"  King's  Mountain  Messenger."  They  wish  to 
commemorate  the  carrying  of  the  news  of  the 
victory  of  King's  Mountain  to  the  Continental 
Congress. 

The  Chapter  formed  at  Sheboygan,  Wis., 
petitions  the  Board  for  the  use  of  the  name 
"  Ellen  Hayes  Peck,"  which  name  is  outside 
the  constitutional  ruling.  Inasmuch  as  Mrs. 
Peck  was  the  first  State  Regent  of  Wisconsin, 
this  would  seem  a  fitting  tribute  to  her  work 
not  only  in  the  State  but  in  the  National  So- 
ciety as  well. 

Miss  Alice  M.  Robertson,  of  Muskogee, 
Okla.,  requests  that  a  Chapter  which  she  de- 
sires to  organize  in  that  place  be  authorized. 
She  also  sends  a  petition  containing  the  names 
of  fourteen  members  "at  large"  of  the  Na- 
tional Society,  who  join  with  her  in  the  above 
request. 

The  card  catalogue  reports : 

Members'  cards 1,941 

Changes 629 

Deaths 384 

Dropped 63 


Marriages  277 

Reinstated 43 

Resigned   118 

Admitted  membership,  February  7,  1912.90,687 
Actual  membership,  February  7,  1912 69,445 

Office  report : 

Letters  received 351 

Letters  written 284 

Notifications  to  State  Regents 29 

Notifications  to  Chapter  Regents 23 

Officers'  lists  written  for 348 

Officers'  lists  received 266 

Chapter  Regents'  commissions 39 

Charters  issued 14 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Frances  Ingraham  Mann, 
Vice  President  General  in  Charge  of 
Organization  of  Chapters. 

The  report  was  taken  up  in  sections  and 
adopted,  excepting  as  to  the  Chapter  at  Mus- 
kogee. The  question  of  granting  the  name, 
"  King's  Mountain  Messenger,"  was  discussed 
at  some  length,  but  in  view  of  the  precedents 
established  already,  it  was  felt  that  it  could 
hardly  be  refused. 

The  State  Regent  of  Kansas  said  that  the 
State  Regent  of  Oklahoma  wished  her  to 
speak  in  regard  to  this  matter  of  the  authori- 
zation of  a  Chapter  at  Muskogee,  Okla.,  which 
she  opposed,  as  there  was  already  one  Chap- 
ter there,  and  she  did  not  feel  that  the  place 
needed  a  second  one.  The  Vice-President 
General  in  Charge  of  Organization  of  Chap- 
ters said  she  had  had  a  great  deal  of  corre- 
spondence about  this  and  had  tried  to  see  both 
sides  of  the  case. 

The  State  Regent  of  Kansas  spoke  of  an 
incident  connected  with  the  organization  of 
a  Chapter  in  her  State,  at  Fort  Scott.  When 
the  list  of  organizing  members  was  sent  to  the 
Vice-President  General  in  Charge  of  Organ- 
ization of  Chapters,  the  Chapter  was  notified 
that  two  of  those  whose  names  had  been  sent 
in  could  not  be  organizing  members,  as  they 
were  already  members  of  a  Chapter  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  When  told  of  this  these 
Kansas  Daughters  replied  that  they  had  never 
joined  the  Chapter.  The  State  Regent  of 
Kansas,  continuing,  said  that  these  ladies  had 
been  members-at-large,  and  that  a  District 
Chapter,  without  consulting  them,  had  made 
them  members  of  the  Chapter. 

She  gave  this,  she  said,  simply  as  an  in- 
stance, and  asked  how  we  knew  that  this  was 
not  done  in  this  case  in  Oklahoma,  or  other 
cases. 

The  Assistant  Historian  General  moved  that 
the  Chapter  be  authorized,  as  she  said  she 
thought  all  the  qualifications  were  fulfilled, 
and  they  had  no  power  to  do  otherwise.  After 
some  discussion  further,  the  Vice-President 
General  from  Illinois  offered  the  following 
motion,  and  with  the  exception  of  five  mem- 
bers, the  Board  voted: 

"To  amend  by  substitution  (Mrs.  Thomp- 
son's motion),  that  we  defer  action  on  the 
Muskogee  matter  until  we  receive  further  in- 
formation." 

The  State  Regent  of  Massachusetts  then  of- 
fered the  following  motion,  which  was  with- 
drawn, as  the  Vice-President  General  of  Con- 
necticut stated  that  the  point  had  been  covered 
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by  the  Revision  Committee,  of  which  she  was 
a  member : 

"  That  this  Board  recommend  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Revision  of  the  By-laws,  that  no 
Chapter  shall  be  formed  in  any  place  until  the 
Chapter  originally  there  reaches  the  number 
of  fifty." 

The  Registrar  General's  report  was  next 
called  for,  and  she  asked  to  omit  the  routine 
report  of  her  office,  to  be  printed  in  the  Maga- 
zine, but  offered  the  following  recommenda- 
tions : 

"  That  the  clerks  in  the  Registrar  General's 
office  stay  until  six  o'clock  the  night  before 
the  Board,  rather  than  the  day  of  the  Board. 

"That  all  blanks  be  of  one  kind;  that  there 
be  no  supplemental  blanks  used  for  supple- 
mental lines. 

"  I  wish  permission  to  get  out  a  circular  for 
the  Registrar's  office,  such  as  the  Treasurer 
General  sends  out." 

The  Registrar  General  said  a  great  deal  of 
confusion  was  caused  by  applicants  filling  out 
supplemental  papers  when  they  were  really 
making  their  original  application,  and  then  it 
was  necessary  to  send  back  the  papers,  as  the 
supplementary  papers  have  only  one  indorse- 
ment, while  the  original  ones  require  four. 

On  motion  of  the  State  Regent  of  New  Jer- 
sey, seconded  by  the  Chaplain  General,  it  was 
voted  that  these  recommendations  be  granted. 

Report  of  the  Registrar  General. 

Madam  President  General,  Members  of  the 
National  Board  of  Management:  I  have  the 
honor  to  report  the  following  since  Novem- 
ber 8: 
Applications  presented  to  the  Board  for 

the  last  month 928 

Supplemental  applications  verified 680 

Original  papers  returned  unverified....  17 
Supplemental    papers    returned    unveri- 
fied     97 

Permits  for  the  Insignia  issued 1,218 

Permits  for  the  Ancestral  Bars  issued..  55° 

Permits  for  the  Recognition  Pins  issued.  409 

Certificates  engrossed 2,426 

Certificates  issued 2,180 

Application    for    Real    Daughter    pre- 
sented  ° 

Number  of  letters,  including  duplicate 

papers,  issued 3.992 

Number  of  cards  issued 3.229 

Original  papers  examined  and  not  yet 

verified   J37 

Supplemental  papers  examined  and  not 

yet  verified 3°6 

New  Records  verified 7l9 

Original  papers  awaiting  Notary's  seal..  5 
Supplemental  papers  awaiting  Notary  s 

seal 4 

Total  number  of  papers  verified . .  1.017 

Number   of   application   papers   copied, 

177,  at  25  cents $44-25 

Number  of  lists  copied 1  at  .50 

1  at  5.00 

1  at  1.50 

Total $5L25 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Catherin  E.  B.  Brumbaugh, 
Registrar  General,  N.  S.,  D.  A.  R. 


The  Registrar  General  then  read  the  names 
of  applicants  for  membership,  and  the  Record- 
ing Secretary  General,  duly  authorized,  cast 
the  ballot  and  the  President  General  declared 
them  members  of  the  National  Society, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 

The  State  Regent  of  Massachusetts  com- 
plimented the  Registrar  General  on  her  splen- 
did work,  and  the  National  Society  on  having 
such  an  officer.  The  State  Regent  of  New 
York  said  she  wished  to  add  her  voice  to  this, 
as  a  representative  of  the  State  having  more 
Daughters  than  any  other,  and  said  that,  in 
fact,  she  thought  she  would  like  to  extend  it 
to  all  officers.  The  Vice-President  General  of 
Georgia,  State  Regent  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
several  others  wished  to  second  this. 

The  Chaplain  General  then  presented  this 
motion : 

"  Believing  that  the  following  motion  would 
express  the  wish  of  the  many  '  Daughters ' 
who  were  received  by  the  President  General, 
Mrs.  Scott,  on  February  6,  at  Memorial  Con- 
tinental Hall,  I  move  that  the  hearty  thanks 
of  the  Board  be  extended  to  the  President 
General  for  her  gracious  and  generous  hos- 
pitality on  that  occasion." 

The  Board  expressed  its  approbation  of  this 
motion  by  rising  in  a  body. 

The  Librarian  General  reported  as  follows: 
Madam   President   General   and   Members   of 
the  National  Board  of  Management: 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  following  ac- 
cessions received  since  the  meeting  of  Octo- 
ber 4: 

Books. 

Genealogical  History  of  the  Follin  Family  in 
America.  By  Gabriel  Edmonston.  Washing- 
ton, 191 1.     Presented  by  the  author. 

The  Mason  Family,  Line  of  Enoch  and 
Elizabeth  (Bisco)  Mason.  By  S.  S.  Mason. 
Kingsley,   191 1,      Presented  by  the  author. 

History  of  the  Shinn  Family.  By  Josiah  H. 
Shinn.  Chicago,  1908.  Presented  by  the 
author. 

Annals  of  the  Sinnott,  Rogers,  Coffin,  Cor- 
lies,  Reeves,  Bodine,  and  Allied  Families.  By 
Mary  Elizabeth  Sinnott.  Philadelphia,  1905. 
Presented  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Wing,  through 
Mrs.  Amos  G.  Draper. 

Genealogy  of  the  Wame  Family  in  America, 
Principally  Descendants  of  Thomas  Wame, 
One  of  the  Twenty-four  Proprietors  of  East 
Nezv  Jersey.  By  George  Warne  Labaw. 
New  York,  191 1.  Presented  by  the  author  in 
exchange. 

The  Keim  and  Allied  Families.  Edited  by 
De  B.  Randolph  Keim.  Two  volumes.  Read- 
ing, 1898-9.  Presented  by  Mrs.  De  B.  Ran- 
dolph Keim. 

Historical  and  Genealogical  Register  of  John 
Wing,  of  Sandwich,  Mass.,  and  His  Descend- 
ants. By  Conway  P.  Wing.  Second  edition. 
New  York,  1888.  Presented  by  Miss  Mary  E. 
Wing,  through  Mrs.  Amos  G.  Draper.  _ 

The  donor  wrote  when  presenting  this  book : 
"I  prize  the  book  and  have  read  its  pages 
over  and  over,  and  wondered  who  would  care 
so  much  for  it  when  I  am  gone.  I  love  to 
think  of  it  having  a  place  in  the  library  of 
Memorial  Continental  Hall." 
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Letters  of  Eliza  Wilkinson  During  the  In- 
vasion and  Possession  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  by 
the  British  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  Ar- 
ranged from  the  original  manuscripts  by  Caro- 
line Gilman.  New  York,  1839.  Presented  by 
Sumter's  Home  Chapter. 

Tales  of  Our  Forefathers  and  Biographical 
Annals  of  Families  Allied  to  Those  of  Mc- 
Pike,  Guest  and  Dumont.  Edited  by  Eugene 
F.  McPike.  Albany,  1898.  Presented  by  Mr. 
De  B.  Randolph  Keim. 

Pioneers  and  Makers  of  Arkansas.  By 
Josiah  H.  Shinn.  Little  Rock,  1908.  Pre- 
sented by  the  author. 

History  of  Greenwich,  Conn.  By  Daniel  M. 
Weed.  New  York,  1857.  Presented  by  Miss 
S.  H.  Mead. 

History  of  Mecklenburg  County,  N.  C. 
By  A.  D.  Tompkins.  Vol.  II.  Charlotte, 
1903.      Presented  by  the  author. 

History  of  Middlesex  County,  Conn.  Pub- 
lished by  J.  R.  Beers  &  Co.  New  York,  1884. 
Presented  by  Mrs.  B.  Neff. 

History  of  Marion  County,  S.  C.  By  W. 
W.  Sellers.  Columbia,  1902.  Presented  by 
Major  Robert  Lide  Chapter. 

History  of  Ritchie  County,  W.  Va.  By 
Minnie  Kendall  Lowther.  Wheeling,  191 1. 
Presented  by  the  author. 

Young  People's  History  of  North  Carolina. 
By  Daniel  Harvey  Hill.  Guthrie,  1907.  Pre- 
sented by  the  author. 

Index  to  North  Carolina  Records.  Com- 
piled by  Stephen  B.  Weeks.  Vol.  I,  A-E; 
Vol.  II,  F-L.  1909-1910.  Presented  by  Mrs. 
Edwin  C.  Gregory. 

Revolutionary  Soldiers  of^  Summit  County, 
Ohio.  Compiled  by  Minnie  Weston  Franz. 
Akron,  191 1.      Presented  by  the  compiler. 

Pay  Roll  of  the  "  Old  Canadian,"  or  Hazen's, 
Regiment.  Typewritten  copy  of  original  roll. 
Prepared  in  Library. 

Typewritten  abstracts  of  original  pension 
papers  on  file  in  Pension  Bureau.  Vol.  X, 
prepared  in  office  of  Registrar  General ;  Vols. 
XI  and  XII,  prepared  in  office  of  Historian 
General. 

Draper  Miscellany.  Compiled  by  Bell  Mer- 
rill Draper.  Vol.  I,  typewritten  copies  of  un- 
published church  and  family  records  of  New 
Hampshire,  70  p.;  Vol.  II,  abstracts  of  un- 
published court  records  of  Pennsylvania,  130  p. 
Presented  by  Mrs.  Amos  G.  Draper. 

Director  of  the  National  Society,  D.  A.  R. 
Washington,  191 1.     Presented  by  Society. 

Street  Directory  of  Principal  Cities  of  the 
United  States.  Fifth  edition.  Published  by 
order  of  Postmaster  General.  Washington, 
1908.      Presented. 

United  States  Official  Postal  Guide.  Wash- 
ington, 191 1.     Presented  by  Theodore  L.  Weed. 

World's  Almanac  and  Encyclopedia.  New 
York,   1912.      Presented. 

Index  to  the  Published  Papers  of  George 
Clinton.  Vol.  I,  A-E.  War  of  the  American 
Revolution  series,  Vol.  IX.    Albany,  191 1. 

Records  of  the  Columbia  Historical  Society. 
Vol.  XIV.  Washington,  191 1.  Presented  by 
the  Society. 

Publications   of   the  Jewish   Historical  So- 


ciety.   Vol.  XX.     Baltimore,  191 1.     Presented 
by  the  Society. 

Report  of  the  American  Historical  Asso- 
ciation for  1909.  Washington,  1911.  Two 
copies.  One  presented  by  Miss  Aline  Solo- 
mons. 

Pocket  Manual  Rules  of  Order.  By  Henry 
M.  Roberts.     New  York,   1904.     Presented. 

American  Catholic  Historical  Researches. 
Vol.  VII.     Philadelphia. 

A  merican  Monthly  Magazine.  Vol.  XXXVIII. 
Washington,   191 1.     Presented. 

Kentucky  Historical  Register.  Published  by 
Kentucky  State  Historical  Society.  Frank- 
fort. Five  volumes.  Four  volumes  received 
from  Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton.  One  volume 
and  one  number  presented  by  Mrs.  Amos  G. 
Draper. 

Historical  Register,  Medford,  Mass.  191 1. 
Vol.  XIV.  Presented  by  Mrs.  Amos  G. 
Draper. 

New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical 
Register.     Vol.  LXV.     Boston,  191 1. 

New  York  Genealogical  and  Biographical 
Record.    Vol.  XLII.     New  York,  191 1. 

Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biog- 
raphy.   Vol.  XIX.    Richmond,  191 1. 

General  Zachary  Taylor  and  the  Mexican 
War.  By  Anderson  Chenault  Quisenberry. 
Frankfort,  191 1. 

Kentucky:  Mother  of  Governors.  By  John 
Wilson  Townsend.     Frankfort,  1910. 

Her  Dearest  Friend.  By  Jennie  C.  Morton. 
Frankfort,  1909. 

The  last  three  presented  by  Mrs.  Jennie  C. 
Morton,  through  Mrs.  Amos  G.  Draper. 

Holy  Bible.  Hartford,  1876.  Presented  by 
Mrs.  Cornelia  Hagan. 

The  following  were  presented  by  the  Rhode 
Island  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution : 

Bibliography  of  Rhode  Island.  A  catalogue 
of  books  and  other  publications  relating  to 
State  of  Rhode  Island.  By  John  Russell  Bart- 
lett.     Providence,  1864. 

An  Appeal  to  the  People  of  Rhode  Island  in 
Behalf  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Laws.  By 
Thomas  R.  Hazard. 

Rhode  Island  Repudiation;  or,  The  History 
of  the  Revolutionary  Debt  of  Rhode  Island. 
By  Rev.  John  W.  Richmond.  Second  edition. 
Providence,  1855. 

Settlers  of  Aquidneck  and  Liberty  of  Con- 
science.    By  Henry  E.  Turner.     Newport,  1880. 

Genealogy  of  the  Tilley  Family.  By  R. 
Hammett  Tilley.     Newport,  1878. 

Westerly  (R.  I.)  and  Its  Witnesses  for  Two 
Hundred    and    Fifty    Years,    1626-1876.      By 
Frederic  Denison.     Providence,  1878. 
Pamphlets. 

Manuscript  Copy  of  the  Original  Inventory 
of  George  Washington's  Home,  1810.  Pre- 
sented by  Mrs.  Sanders  Johnston. 

Some  Incidents  of  Some  Older  Terrys.  By 
Mrs.  David  Crafts.  Presented  by  the  Mach- 
wihilusing  Chapter. 

Robinson  Family,  Line  of  Ebenezer  Rob- 
inson. By  Jane  Bancroft  Robinson.  Detroit, 
1903.  Presented  by  Livingston  Manor  Chap- 
ter, through  Mrs.  Gaius  Brumbaugh. 

Memoir  of  Mrs.  Eliza  Brock.  By  Elan  Ga- 
lusha.     Presented  by  Mrs.  Griswold. 
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A  Tour  in  Washington  County.  Presented 
by  Mrs.  A.  I.  Robertson. 

Sterling  Furnace  and  the  West  Point  Chain 
By  Magrame  Cox.     Presented  by  the  author. 

Mecklenburg  County,  N.  C,  Declaration  of 
Independence.  Raleigh,  1831.  Presented  bv 
Mrs.  F.  B.  McDonald. 

The  following  publications  of  the  Pee  Dee 
Historical  Society  were  presented  by  Major 
Robert  Lide  Chapter: 

Glimpses  of  Old  Darlington,  S.  C.  By  W. 
A.  Brunson.     Columbia,  1910. 

History  of  Old  Ebenezer  Church.  Wei  ton, 
1909. 

Memoirs  of  War  with  Mexico.  By  Mat- 
thew H.  Stanley.    Hartsville,  1910. 

Early  History  of  Hartsville,  By  J.  L.  Coker. 
Columbia,  1902. 

Frankfort,  the  Capital  of  Kentucky,  Founded 
by  Gen.  James  Wilkinson,  1786.  Published  by 
Kentucky  Historical  Society.  1912.  Pre- 
sented by  Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton,  through 
Mrs.  Amos  G.  Draper. 

Ancestors  and  Descendants  of  Benoni  Vin- 
ton, of  Maiden,  Mass.,  and  Frankfort,  N.  Y. 
By  B.  F.  Amy.     Presented  by  the  author. 

The  following  were  presented  by  the  Rhode 
Island  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion: 

Book  of  the  Hulls,  Being  a  Genealogy  of  the 
Hull  Family;  Containing  Some  Account  of  the 
Hulls  of  England,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut 
and  Rhode  Island.  By  Oliver  Hull.  New 
York,  1863. 

Tax  Book  of  the  Town  of  Newport  (R.  I.) 
for  1849.     Providence,  1849. 

History  of  the  Unitarian  Church  in  New- 
port, R.  I.  By  Charles  T.  Brooks.  Newport, 
1875. 

In  Memoriam,  Dr.  David  King,  1812-1882. 
A  Sermon.    By  George  J.  Magill. 

True  Friendship.  A  Sermon  Commemora- 
tive of  the  Life  and  Character  of  Rev.  John 
Overton  Choules.  By  William  Hague.  New 
York,  1856. 

Life  and  Services  of  Rozuland  Gibson  Haz- 
ard, Being  Papers.  By  William  Gammell  and 
E.  G.  Robinson.    Providence,  1888. 

Sermon  on  Congregationalism  in  Newport. 
By  R.  W.  Wallace.    Newport,  1896. 

Greenes  of   Warwick  in   Colonial  History. 
By  Henry  G.  Turner.    1877. 
#  Portland,  Conn.,  Burying  Ground  Associa- 
tion and  Its  Cemetery.     Portland,  1897.     Pre- 
sented by  Mrs.  B.  Neff. 

Condensed  History  of  the  Old  Stone  Fort 
of  Schoharie,  N.  Y.  Presented  by  Louise 
Stephen  Vrooman,  through  Registrar  General. 
Report  of  the  Work  of  the  Archevist  Branch, 
1910.  Ottawa,  Canada.  Presented  by  the 
Archevist  of  Canada. 

Louis  D.    Wilson,   Mexican    War  Martyr; 
Also  Thomas  H.  Hall,  Andrew  Johnson  as  He 
Really   Was,  and  Our  Town  Common.      By 
I  Gaston  Lichtenstein.     Richmond,   191 1.     Pre- 
sented by  the  author. 

History  of  the  National  Society,  Daughters, 
Founders  and  Patriots  of  America,  for  the 
Thirteenth  Year,  Ending  May  13,  191 1.  Pre- 
sented by  Mrs.  R.  G.  Pealer. 


The  four  following  pamphlets  were  pre- 
sented by  Mrs.  Amos  G.  Draper: 

Forest  Fires.    By  James  S.  Whipple. 

The  Status  of  Forestry  in  the  United  States 
By  Treadwell  Cleveland,  Jr.  Washington 
1909. 

Pollution  of  Streams  by  Sulphite  Pulp 
Waste.  By  Earle  Bernard  Phelps.  Washing- 
ton, 1909. 

Prevention  of  Stream  Pollution  by  Straw- 
board  Waste.  By  Earle  Bernard  Phelps. 
Washington,  1906. 

Reports  and  programmes  of  the  conferences 
of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
in  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Nebraska  and 
Virginia  have  been  received. 

Year  books  have  been  received  from  57 
Chapters. 

Periodicals. 

American  Monthly   Magazine Oct.-Jan. 

American  Historical  Researches Jan. 

Bulletin  of  the  New  York  Public  Library, 

Oct.-Jan. 
Illinois  State  Historical  Society  Journal.  .Oct. 

Mayflower  Descendant Oct. 

Missouri  Historical  Review Oct. 

New  England  Family  History... Jan. 

New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical 

Register  . Jan. 

New  York  Genealogical  and  Biographical 

Record   Oct.-Jan. 

Newport  Historical  Society  Bulletin Jan. 

North  Carolina  Booklet Oct.-Jan. 

Ohio  Archeological  and  Historical  Quar- 
terly     Oct. 

"Old    Northwest"    Genealogical     Quar- 
terly     .••••••. Jan.-April 

South  Carolina  Historical  Magazine Oct. 

Texas  State  Historical  Association  Quar- 
terly    Oct.-Jan. 

Virginia  County  Records Parts  2  and  3 

Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biog- 
raphy     Jan. 

William  and  Mary  Quarterly Oct. 

The  following  have  been  presented  by  Mrs. 
Amos  G.  Draper: 

American  City 7  Nos. 

American  Conservation 4  Nos. 

American    Forestry Sept.-Dec. 

Western  Woman's  Outlook 2  Nos. 

Pennsylvania  German July-Dec. 

The  above  accessions  include  55  books,  92 
pamphlets  and  51  periodicals. 

Forty-four  books  were  presented,  9  received 
in  exchange,  2  purchased  and  92  pamphlets 
were  presented. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Amaryllis  Gillett, 
Librarian  General,  N.  S.,  D.  A.  R. 
February  7,  1912. 

On  motion  of  the  State  Regent  of  North 
Carolina,  this  report  was  accepted  with 
thanks. 

At  one  o'clock  a  motion  to  take  a  recess 
of  one  hour  was  put,  and  carried. 

Afternoon  Session. 

February  7,  1912. 
The  President  General  called  the  meeting  to 
order  at  2.05  p.m.,  and  the  Registrar  General 
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read  a  third  list  of  applicants  to  be  admitted.  "That  the  Corresponding  Secretary  General 

the  Recording  Secretary  General  cast  the  bal-  be  asked  to   send  letters  of   sympathy  to  the 

lot  for  the  admission  of  these  applicants,  and  families   of  the  deceased  members   mentioned 

they  were  declared   duly  elected  members   of  by   the   President  General   in   her   report  this 

the  National  Society,  Daughters  of  the  Amen-  m0rning  " 

^The'TreasTr'er  General  then  read  a  list  of  ™e  7reasufer  General  the?  read  thejist  °j 

the  members  deceased  since  the  last  meeting  those   droPPed>    resigned,   and   reinstated,    and 

and  the  Board  rose  in  token  of  sympathy.  each  ln  turn  were.  accepted.  _  She  then  read  her 

On  motion  of  the  Recording  Secretary  Gen-  financial  report,  in  two  divisions,  the  Current 

eral,  seconded  by  the  Chaplain  General,  it  was  and  Permanent  Funds,  and  both  were  duly  ac- 

voted :  cepted. 

October  I,   191 1 — January  29,   1912. 
CURRENT  FUND. 

Balance  in  banks  at  last  report,  September  30,  19 11 $634.27 

Receipts. 

Annual  dues,  $8,854.17,  less  $541  refunded $8,313.17 

Initiation  fees,  $2,706,  less  $33  refunded 2,673.00 

Certificate,  members  and  life  members 7.00 

Current  interest 21.10 

D.  A.  R.  report  to  Smithsonian  Institution 5.37 

Directory,    191 1 311.00 

Duplicate  papers  and  lists 72.25 

Early   History .50 

Exchange  1.70 

Lineage  books 199-34 

Magazine    3.63 

Proceedings — Twentieth  Continental  Congress 10.  so 

Ribbon 8.83 

Telephone  pay  stations 8.85 

Slot  machine 1.10 

Stationery 88.47 

$11,725.81 

Advance  from  Mrs.  Matthew  T.  Scott $6,500.00 

6,500.00 

18,225.81 

$18,860.08 
Expenditures. 
Office  of  Vice-President  General,  in  Charge  of  Organization  of  Chapters. 

Clerical  service $329.99 

Extra   clerical   service 88.00 

Charters  and  Chapter  Regents'  Commissions 65.60 

Postage,  seals,  guides,  tissue  and  tracing  paper 17.60 

$501.19 

Office  of  Recording  Secretary   General. 

Clerical   service $480.00 

Extra  clerical  service 6.25 

Telegram,  postage,  repairing  stamp,  cards,  and  letters 22.64 

508.89 

Office  of  Corresponding  Secretary  General. 

Clerical  service $180.00 

Blanks,  postage  and  expressage 250.01 

Rubber  stamps  and  sharpening  eraser .65 

430-66 

Office  of  Registrar  General. 

Clerical   service $1,725.00 

Letters,  sharpening  erasers,  stamps  and  postage 8.20 

Binding  five  volumes  of  Registrar's  Records 15.00 

1,748.20 

Office  of  Treasurer  General. 

Clerical   service $1,704.67 

Extra   clerical   service 79.00 

Stamp  and  sharpening  erasers 3.20 

1,786.87 

Office  of  Librarian  General. 

Clerical  service $215.32 
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Three  subscriptions  and  binding  21  volumes 28.95 

Postage,  expressage,  paper  and  paint 6.00 

Office  of  Historian  General. 

Clerical  service $519.50 

Refund  of  lineage  books 1.75 

Postage,  sharpening  eraser,  expressage  and  freight 19.00 

Office  of  Assistant  Historian  General. 

Clerical^  service $90.10 

200  copies  D.  A.  R.  report  to  Smithsonian  Institution 30.85 

Postage  and  expressage 20.40 

General  Office. 

Clerical  service. $195-33 

Messenger  service 64.90 

1 1,000  stamped  envelopes 258.24 

Postage  and  sharpening  erasers  and  drayage 10.70 

Office  supplies 64.40 

Committee,  Building  and  Grounds 1.00 

Committee,    Finance .12 

Committee,  Patriotic  Education 64.98 

Committee,  Publication 12.50 

Committee,  Revision  Constitution  and  By-Laws 14.90 

Committee,  Welfare  Women  and  Children 44.00 

Continental  Hall. 
Superintendent,  watchman,  fireman,  mechanic  and  telephone 

operator $92933 

Guide,  carpenter  and  cleaners 727.10 

Cleaning  uniforms 1.60 

Charges  for  fire  extinguishers  and  sharpening  saws 3.90 

Ice  water  and  towel  service 66.34 

Water  rent  and  electric  current 137-27 

Changing  telephone  switchboard 12.43 

Paints,  oils,  alcohol,  lead  and  lumber 27.55 

Brooms,    dusters,    scrubs,    blanket,    cotton,    soap,    lime    and 

disinfectants 60.74 

Builders'  hardware 16.01 

12  tons  coal  and  hauling  19  loads  ashes : 85.20 

Expressage,  tags  and  time  books 2.05 

Magazine. 

Expressage,  drayage,  letters,  envelopes  and  note  heads $6.15 

Proceedings  and  directories 2.50 

Mounting  cuts  and  lists  to  publisher 11.50 

Postage  and  telegrams,   Chairman 3.03 

Postage,  telegram,  expressage  and  bands,  Editor 11.20 

Editorial  and  Genealogical  departments 320.00 

Refunds  to  publisher  to  1915  and  authors'  changes 122.27 

Certificate. 

Clerical   service $225.00 

Certificates,  engrossing,  postage  and  expressage 4^-97 

Blank  book  and  sharpening  eraser . .  7-35 

Support  Real  Daughters. 
Support,    September,    October,    November,    December    and 

January  $1,520.00 

Twentieth  Continental  Congress. 

Hire  five  Oriental  rugs $35-00 

Twenty-first  Continental   Congress. 

Postage,  Railroad  Committee $5-00 

Postage  for  eleven  State  Regents • .  $14000 

Stationery— National  Officers  and   Committees $42.19 


250.27 


540.25 


I4I-35 


731.07 


2,069.52 


476.65 

651.32 

1,520.00 

35-00 

5.00 

140.00 

42.19 
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Stationery  for  five  State  Regents $27.10 

■ 27.10 

Furniture,  Fixtures  and  Equipment. 

Curtains  and  pole  and  storm  door $87.75 

Steel  book  cases  and  cabinets — Registrar  General's  office 251.50 

^  ,     ,  .  339-25 

Telephone  service,  three  months $130.81 

130.81 

Spoons  for  three  Real  Daughters $7.20 

7.20 

Directory. 

Balance,  compiling  Directory. $61.55 

Printing  1,000  copies,  with  supplement 2,996.16 

Postage  and  expressage 82.46 

3,140.17 

$15,222.96 

Transfer  to  Permanent   Fund 1,243.41 

16,466.37 

Balance  on  hand  January  29,  1912 $2,393.71 

On  deposit  in  National  Metropolitan  Bank $2,393.71 

Petty  Cash  Fund $500.00       $500.00       $500.00 

Fort   Crailo   Fund. 

Transfer  to  permanent  fund $59-23         $59-23         $59-23 

Emily   Nelson    Ritchie    McLean    Historical    Fund. 

As  at  last  report,  September  30,  191 1 $1,446.79    $1,446.79    $1,446.79 

Franco-American  Fund. 

As  at  last  report,   September  30,   191 1 '...  $199.84       $199.84       $199.84 

Patriotic  Education  Fund. 
Receipts. 

Lucretia   Shaw   Chapter,   Connecticut $50.00 

Mrs.  Mary  P.  Clarke  of  Lucretia  Shaw  Chapter,  Connecticut  50.00 
Mrs.   George   S.   McNeill  of  Mary  Floyd   Tallmadge   Chap- 
ter,  Connecticut 50.00 

Sarah  Ludlow  Chapter,  Connecticut 10.00 

Mary  Bartlett  Chapter,  District  of  Columbia 25.00 

Mary  Washington  Chapter,  District  of  Columbia -  15.00 

Hannah  Clarke  Chapter,  Georgia 50.00 

General  John  Stark  Chapter,  Illinois. 15.00 

Letitia  Green  Stevenson  Chapter,  Illinois 5.00 

Moline    Chapter,    Illinois 10.00 

Rebecca   Park    Chapter,   Illinois 90.25 

Mrs.  Geo.  A.  Lawrence  of  Rebecca  Park  Chapter,  Illinois. .. .  15.00 

Springfield  Chapter,   Illinois 5.00 

John  Paul  Chapter,  Indiana 10.00 

Vanderburgh   Chapter,   Indiana 15.00 

Topeka   Chapter,   Kansas 10.00 

Capt.  Job  Knapp  Chapter,  Massachusetts 2.00 

Capt.  Joseph  Hooker  Chapter,  Massachusetts 5.00 

Old  Hadley  Chapter,   Massachusetts 5.00 

Old  South   Chapter,   Massachusetts , 50.00 

Paul. Revere  Chapter,  Massachusetts 50.00 

Samuel  Adams  Chapter,  Massachusetts 20.00 

Lewis  Cass  Chapter,  Michigan 5.00 

Marquette   Chapter,   Michigan 25.00 

Rebecca  Dewey  Chapter,  Michigan 5.00 

Greysolon  du  Lhut  Chapter,  Minnesota 10.00 

Eunice  Baldwin  Chapter,  New  Hampshire 5.00 

Margery  Sullivan  Chapter,  New  Hampshire 10.00 

Molly  Stark  Chapter,  New  Hampshire 25.00 

Rumford  Chapter,  New  Hampshire 10.00 

Chink chewunska  Chapter,  New  Jersey 10.00 

General  Lafayette  Chapter,  New  Jersey 10.00 

Monmouth  Chapter,  New  Jersey 25.00 

Nova  Caesarea  Chapter,  New  Jersey 50.00 
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Baron  Steuben  Chapter,  New  York 5.00 

Blooming  Grove  Chapter,  New  York 50.00 

Champlain  Chapter,  New  York 10.00 

Deborah  Champion  Chapter,  New  York 5.00 

Deo-on-go-wa  Chapter,  New  York .'  50.00 

Fort  Greene  Chapter,  New  York 50.00 

Fort  Stanwix  Chapter,  New  York 50.00 

Gansevoort  Chapter,  New  York 50.00 

General  William  Floyd  Chapter,  New  York 15.00 

Irondequoit  Chapter,  New  York 50.00 

Monroe  Chapter,  New  York 25.00 

Owahgena  Chapter,  New  York 20.00 

Mrs.  Beckwith  of  Owahgena  Chapter,  New  York 10.00 

Richmond  County  Chapter,  New  York 25.00 

Salamanca  Chapter,  New  York 5.00 

Swe-kat-si  Chapter,  New  York 20.00 

White  Plains  Chapter,  New  York 20.00 

Willard's  Mountain  Chapter,  New  York 5.00 

Cuyahoga  Portage  Chapter,  Ohio 25.00 

George  Clinton  Chapter,  Ohio 10.00 

London   Chapter,   Ohio 5.00 

Martha  Pitkin   Chapter,  Ohio 10.00 

Nathaniel  Massie  Chapter,  Ohio 10.00 

Berks  County  Chapter,  Pennsylvania 10.00 

Chester  County  Chapter,  Pennsylvania 50.00 

Fort  Augusta  Chapter,  Pennsylvania 10.00 

George  Clymer  Chapter,  Pennsylvania 50.00 

Robert  Morris  Chapter,  Pennsylvania 20.00 

Warrior  Run  Chapter,  Pennsylvania 10.00 

Coloniel  William  Barton  Chapter,  Rhode  Island 5.00 

Pawtucket  Chapter,  Rhode  Island 10.00 

Eutaw  Chapter,   South   Carolina 5.00 

Georgetown  Chapter,  South  Carolina 10.00 

Jasper  Chapter,  South  Carolina 5.00 

Moultrie  Chapter,  South  Carolina 10.00 

Nathaniel  Greene  Chapter,  South  Carolina 5.00 

Pee  Dee  Chapter,  South  Carolina 5.00 

Samuel  Bacot  Chapter,  South  Carolina 10.00 

Swamp  Fox  Chapter,  South  Carolina 10.00 

William  Capers  Chapter,  South  Carolina 5.00 

William  Thompson  Chapter,  South  Carolina ,....:....  5.00 

Colonel  Thomas  McCrory  Chapter,  Tennessee 5.00 

Mrs.  M.  M.  Gardner,  Cumberland  Chapter,  Tennessee 2.00 

General  William  Russell  Chapter,  Tennessee 5.00 

Jackson-Madison  Chapter,  Tennessee 10.80 

Ocoee  Chapter,  Tennessee 5-00 

Pulaski  Chapter,  Tennessee 15.00 

Mrs.  Thomas  Day  of  Watauga  Chapter,  Tennessee 2.00 

Brattleboro  Chapter,  Vermont 10.00 

Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  Chapter,  Virginia 10.00 

Margaret  Lynn  Lewis  Chapter,  Virginia 10.00 

James  Wood  Chapter,  West  Virginia 50.00 

Fond-du-Lac  Chapter,  Wisconsin 5.00 

Fort  Atkinson  Chapter,  Wisconsin 25.00 

Plymouth  Chapter,  Wisconsin 10.00 

Racine  Chapter,  Wisconsin 10.00 


$1,682.05 


Disbursements. 

Helen   Dunlap    School,   Arkansas 500 

Berry   School,   Georgia 1,017.00 

Berea  College,   Kentucky 40.25 

Hindman   School,   Kentucky 30.00 

Dorothy  Sharpe   School,   North   Carolina 10.00 

Home  Industrial  School,  Asheville,  North  Carolina 25.00 

Wetmore   School,   North   Carolina 35-00 

Willard  School,  South  Carolina 70.00 

Maryville   College,   Tennessee 250.00 

Tennessee  D.  A.  R.  School,  Tennessee 44-8o 

F.  W.  Neve,  Mountain  Missions,  Virginia 20.00 

Southern   Industrial   Educational   Association 135-OQ 


$1,682.05 
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Reported   Forwarded  Direct   to   Schools. 
Lucy  Holcombe  Chapter,  District  of  Columbia,  Valle  Crusis 

School,    North   Carolina $50.00 

Ashley  Chapter,  Iowa,  Berry  School,  Georgia 10.00 

Elisabeth  Ross  Chapter,  Iowa,  Berry  School,  Georgia 1.00 

Priscilla  Aid  en  Chapter,  Iowa,  Berry  School,  Georgia 5.00 

Waterloo  Chapter,  Iowa,  Berry  School  Georgia 5.00 

Bergen  Chapter,  New  Jersey,  Berry  School,  Georgia 5.00 

Oak  Tree  Chapter,  New  Jersey,  Berry  School,  Georgia 10.00 

$86.00 

RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS  OF  THE  PERMANENT  FUND. 

Balance  in  banks  at  last  report,  September  30,  191 1 $4,120.54 

Receipts. 

Charter   fees $147.00 

$147.00 

Life  membership   fees $962.50 

962.50 

Continental  Hall  Contributions. 

Captain  Molly  Pitcher  Chapter,  serving  table  banquet  hall, 

District  of  Columbia $75-00 

Columbia  Chapter,  District  of  Columbia 5.00 

John  Hall  Chapter,  account  chair  and  plate  for  banquet  hall, 

District   of    Columbia 7.00 

Our  Flag  Chapter,  account  desk  and  card  for  room,  District 

of    Columbia 25.00 

Mrs.  Helen  P.  Kane,  District  of  Columbia 1.00 

Thronateeska    Chapter,    Georgia 5.00 

Thronateeska  Chapter,  platform  chair,   Georgia 10.00 

Chicago  Chapter,  curtains  for  banquet  hall,  Illinois 125.00 

Mrs.  George  A.  Lawrence  of  Rebecca  Park   Chapter,   chair 

for  banquet  hall,  in  memory  of  Miss  Lockwood,  Illinois.  17.50 

Mrs.  George  A.  Lawrence  of  Rebecca  Park  Chapter,  account 

decorations  for  banquet  hall,  Illinois 150.00 

Miss  Amaryllis  Gillett  of  Springfield  Chapter,  chair  for  ban- 
quet hall,    Illinois 17-50 

Cedar  Falls  Chapter,  Iowa 5.00 

Mrs.  Clara  Rosser  Dennis  of  St.  Asaph  Chapter,  chair  and 

plate  for  banquet  hall,  Kentucky 18.50 

Prairie    Mamou    Chapter,    account    chair    for    banquet    hall, 

Louisiana   5.00 

Mrs.  O.  W.  Heywood  of  Prairie  Mamou  Chapter,  account 

chair  for  banquet  hall,  Louisiana 5.00 

Hannah  Weston  Chapter,  account  room,  Maine 5.00 

Mrs.    Helen   A.    Linthicum   of  Baltimore   Chapter,   sofa    for 

banquet   hall,    Maryland 150.00 

Miss  Mary  M.   Parsons  of  Betty  Allen  Chapter,  chair  and 

plate  for  banquet  hall,  Massachusetts : .  18.50 

Mrs.  James  P.  Brayton  of  Sophie  de  Marsac  Campau  Chap- 
ter, account  decorations  for  banquet  hall,   Michigan....  100.00 

Charity  Still  Langstaff  Chapter,  Missouri 25.00 

Omaha  Chapter,  account  serving  table  for  banquet  hall,  Ne- 
braska      32.00 

General  Lafayette  Chapter,  New  Jersey 10.00 

Israel  Harris  Chapter,  New  York 5.00 

Mrs.  Frances  H.  Larkin,   New  York 100.00 

Delaware  City  Chapter,  account  room,  Ohio 10.00 

Colonel    Crawford    Chapter,    account     furnishing    vestibule, 

Pennsylvania   5.00 

Fort  Augusta  Chapter,  account  furnishing  vestibule,  Penn- 
sylvania    10.00 

General  Thomas  MiMin  Chapter,  account  furnishing  vesti- 
bule,   Pennsylvania 5.00 

George  Clymer  Chapter,  account  furnishing  vestibule,  Penn- 
sylvania    10.00 

Gettysburg  Chapter,  account  furnishing  vestibule,  Penn- 
sylvania    10.00 

Moshannon  Chapter,  account  furnishing  vestibule,  Pennsyl- 
vania     5-oo 
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Presque  Isle  Chapter,  account  furnishing  vestibule,  Pennsyl- 
vania  ....: " 5.00 

Susquehanna    Chapter,    account    furnishing    vestibule,    Penn- 
sylvania      25.00 

Mrs.  H.  H.  Cumings  of  Tidoute  Chapter,  chair  and  plate  for 

banquet   hall,    Pennsylvania 18.50 

Warrior   Run    Chapter,   account    furnishing    vestibule,    Penn- 
sylvania    10.00 

Pocahontas  Chapter,  account  room,  Texas 5.00 

Rebecca  Crockett  Chapter,  account  room,  Texas 5.00 

Spirit    of   Liberty    Chapter,    account    serving    table    banquet 

hall,    Utah. 25.00 

Mrs.  E.  P.  Witter  of  Ah-da-zva-gam  Chapter,  account  box, 

Wisconsin  5.00 

Beloit  Chapter,  account  box,  Wisconsin 10.00 

1,080.50 

Interest  on  permanent  fund $77-07 

r,  .     .  ...  7707 

Commission  on  recognition  pins $44.50 

Commission  on  insignia 86.75 

Commission  on  spoons 72.02 

Commission  on  record  shields 6.00 

209.27 

Use  of  hall,  American  National  Red  Cross  Society $67.50 

Use  of  hall,  Men  and  Religion  Forward  Movement 70.10 

Use  of  hall,  Motet  Choir 104.50 

Use  of  hall,  National  Conference  of  Unitarian  Churches 193.00 

Use  of  hall,  Rubenstein  Club 84.00 

519.10 

Sale  of  chairs $4.00 

4.00 

Transfer  from  current  fund $1,243.41 

1,243.41 

Transfer  from  Fort  Crailo  Fund $59-23 

59-23 

4,302.08 


$8,422.62 
Expenditures. 

Interest  on  $170,000 — loan  six  months $4,250.00 

Life  membership  fee  refunded,  Maricopa  Chapter,  Arizona. . .  12.50 

Three  platform  chairs 29.15 

Account  dining  and  serving  tables,  sideboard,  sofas,  chairs, 
andirons,  fire-set,  fender,  knife  holders  and  window  dra- 
peries for  banquet  hall 2,269.50 

Account  decorating  banquet  hall 250.00 

Mahogany  desk,  chairs  and  covering  seat,  room,  California.  .  57-00 

Mahogany  chairs,  table,  tree  and  mirror,  box,  Colorado 83.25 

Mahogany  desk  and  card,  Our  Flag  Chapter,  room,  District 

of  Columbia 63.50 

Account  rugs,  Iowa  Chapters,  room,  Iowa 23.07 

Draperies  and  curtains,  room,  Maryland 19875 

Mahogany  rocker,  chairs,  desk  and  gold  mirror,  box,  Massa- 
chusetts    90.00 

Mahogany  cabinet  and  typewriter  stand,  room,  Missouri 94.00 

Mahogany  mirror,  room,  West  Virginia 40.00 

Gold  mirror,  mahogany  chairs  and  desk,  box,  Wisconsin 69.00 

$7,529.72 

$7,329.72 

Balance  on  hand  January  29,  1912 $892.90 

On  deposit  in : 

American  Security  and  Trust  Company  Bank $786.95 

National  Savings  and  Trust  Company  Bank 1 05-95 

$892.90 
Cash  balance  on  deposit  in  banks,  January  29,  1912 $892.90 

Permanent  Investment. 
$25,000  par  value  R.  R.  bonds,  cost $24<47710 
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Less   net   proceeds   from   sale   of  $10,000   par   value   U.    P. 

R.  R.  bonds $10,298.50 

Less  net  proceeds  from  sale  of  $10,000  par  value  B.  &  O. 

R.  R.  bonds 10,259.89 

Less  net  proceeds  from  sale  of  $2,000  par  value  Chicago  & 

Alton  R.  R.  bonds 1,603.87 

22,162.26 

$2,314.84 

Total  Permanent  Fund,  Cash  and  Investment $3,207.74 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Lula  Reeve  Hoover, 

Treasurer  General. 

The  Treasurer  General  spoke  of  the  unusual  Society,  D.  A.  R.,  it  will  not  be  any  more  in- 
lot  of  bills  this  year,  the  Directory,  the  insur-  teresting  than  the  plea  from  a  Chapter  in 
ance  and  the  audit  of  the  accounts  of  the  Soci-  Mexico,  which  hopes  to  serve  us  there  when 
ety  from  the  beginning,  and  offered  the  follow-  a  definite  idea  of  how  an  Historian  may  con- 
ing motion  :  tribute  is  known. 

"  That  in  future  all  contracts  be  submitted  to  The    stamp    of    approval    by    the    National 

a  committee  formed  for  that  purpose,  of  which  Board  put  upon  the  resolution  to  inaugurate 

the    Chairman    of    Finance    Committee    and  this   National   movement   is   already  bringing 

Treasurer  General  shall  be  members."  in    rich    harvests    in    the    activities    of    many 

Discussion  followed  as  to  the  large  cost  of  localities    hitherto    not    so    energetic.      Now, 

the   Directory,  and   the  very  small  price  per  roused   to   the   enormity  of   the   work  to   be 

volume  for  which  it  is  sold.  done,   and   aligning  themselves  as  Daughters 

The  State  Regent  of  New  York,  at  the  re-  in  this  great  patriotic  movement,  they  are  do- 
quest  of  Mrs.  Walworth,  spoke  of  two  volumes  ing  a  helpful  part  of  the  great  work  of  pub- 
already  prepared  by  Mrs.  Walworth,  of  the  lishing  to  the  world  the  truth,  that  eight- 
Proceedings  of  Congress,  covering  those  be-  tenths  of  the  interest  in  American  genealogy 
fore  they  were  issued  in  one  volume  by  the  is  credited  to  our  magnificent  organization. 
Society.  She  asked  a  little  help  occasionally  The  National  Historical  Research  Commit- 
from  some  clerk,  and  also  that  an  officer  of  the  tee  is  giving  inspiration  to  many  local  Chap- 
Society  take  over  the  publishing  of  the  re-  ters,  which  begin  now  to  publish  calls  for  co- 
maining  volumes,  to  be  placed  in  the  library.  operation  in  this  movement  of  conservation 
They  would  cost  $1.50  a  volume,  approxi-  of  local  records  as  the  sources  of  our  Ameri- 
mately.  can   history.     All   Chapters   can   well   aid   in 

The  Recording  Secretary  General  said  that  this  work,  and  such  collective  co-operation 
at  the  October  Board  meeting  she  had  been  au-  will  soon  bring  its  results.  The  historic  work 
thorized  to  have  bound  and  indexed  the  Min-  of  the  National  Society,  D.  A.  R.,  has  just 
utes  of  the  Board  meetings,  as  well  as  the  Pro-  begun.  New  York  is  doing  a  splendid  work; 
ceedings  of  the  Congress,  which  had  been  Virginia  reports  vie  with  Maryland;  Missis- 
printed  in  the  American  Monthly  Magazine,  sippi  and  New  England  with  the  West;  all 
With  the  assistance  of  the  Magazine  Commit-  furnish  valuable  contributions  for  this  month's 
tee  and  several  of  the  early  members  of  the  report. 

Society,  two  copies  of  nearly  all  of  the  maga-  Your  President  General  honored  me  by  an 
zines  needed  had  already  been  secured,  the  appointment  in  December  as  delegate  to  the 
plan  being  to  place  one  set  of  these  volumes  in  American  Historical  Association  meeting  in 
the  library  and  the  other  in  the  office  of  the  Buffalo.  As  one  result  of  that  inspiring  meet- 
Recording  Secretary  General.  ing,  I  brought  home,  as  a  gift  from  the  author 

The   Historian   General  then   presented   the  to  our  Society,  the  ablest  record  of  the  work 

following  report,  which  was  accepted  on  mo-  of  the  hereditary  patriotic  societies  in  Amer- 

tion  of  the  Recording  Secretary  General:  i^a,  presented  in  a  paper  read  before  the  So- 

Madam    President    General,    Ladies    of    the  ciety;  and  it  will  doubtless  appear  in  our  own 

Board:  Magazine,  and  will  be  filed  in  the  reference 

I    should   dislike   to   report  my  department  library.     The  plea  made  there,  and  still  later 

work  dormant,  lifeless,  ineffective.    It  is  such  the  petition  presented  to  the  Senate  for  a  Na- 

a  pleasure  to  say  that  there  is  an  evolution  tional  Hall  of  Records,  to  keep  valuable  his- 

of  condition  in  development  which  is  as  en-  torical    documents    of    the    Government,    was 

chanting  as  it  is  marvelous.     There  is  prog-  strongly    presented     and     commended.      The 

ress  in  our  work— rapid,  substantial,  a  quick-  papers  of  the  Department  of  State  from  1789, 

ening  life— of  energy  and  possibilities.  of  the  Treasury  from  Hamilton  to  date,  of 

The  responses  to  the  1,200  invitations  to  War  as  far  back  as  the  Revolution,  of  Navy 
Historians  of  every  Chapter,  Daughters  of  from  1798  to  date,  of  Indian  Land  Offices,  the 
the  American  Revolution,  to  attempt  to  for-  files  of  the  Senate  and  House,  are  scattered 
mulate  their  local  work  and  make  it  an  in-  all  over  Washington.  The  demand  for  the 
tegral  part  of  a  great  National  movement  in  construction  of  a  National  Archives  Building 
Historic  Research,  have  had  surprising  effect  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  plea  for  the 
upon  your  Historian,  and  if  I  read  to  you  a  preservation  of  American  history.  I  ask  your 
message  from  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  asking  to  authorization  to  sign  the  accompanying  pa- 
have  a  given  work  to  do   for  the   National  pers,  asking  for  the  support  of  the  National 
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Society,  D.  A.  R.,  in  the  request  upon  Con- 
gress for  such  a  building. 

So  great  is  this  world-wide  movement  look- 
ing to  preservation  of  records,  that  from  Lon- 
don, England,  there  is  advocated  an  Advisory 
Committee  of  eminent  men  to  preserve  his- 
toric dwellings.  The  presidents  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquities  for  England  and  Scotland,  the 
principal  librarian  of  the  British  Museum,  the 
President  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Architects 
were  members.  This  Advisory  Committee, 
when  satisfied  that  any  monument  of  National 
importance  is  in  danger,  recommends  that  the 
custody  of  it  should  be  assumed  by  the  nation. 
Castles,  priorys,  abbeys,  well  kept  by  proprie- 
tors, are  not  affected,  but  those  neglected  are 
taken  over  as  charge  of  the  nation. 

The  preservation  of  the  old  State  Capital 
in  Jackson,  Miss.,  we  may  note  with  pleasure 
in  our  own  country,  is  a  work  of  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Confederacy,  Daughters  of  1812, 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  and  other 
organizations  combined. 

The  great  historians  have  insisted  that  one 
reason  why  there  is  less  evidence  of  the  ex- 
istence of  patriotic  sentiment  in  China  than 
in  America  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  human 
heart  is  incapable  of  loving  400,000,000  fellow 
creatures  one  knows  nothing  about,  and  it 
used  to  be  asserted  of  the  United  States  as  I 
quote,  the  reason  given  that : 

"  The  States  were  too  big,  too  widely  sepa- 
rated, too  divergent  in  interests,  for  any  one 
to  be  capable  of  loving  their  multitudinous 
populations  as  fellow  countrymen." 

In  this  great  undertaking  of  our  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution  in  Historical  Re- 
search, in  which  we  share  a  common  interest 
and  a  common  pride,  I  predict  we  shall  see 
our  splendid  country  as  a  whole,  and  work  to- 
gether as  one,  finding  our  interest,  inclusive 
of  the  local,  spring  to  a  conception  of  the  uni- 
versal claim  on  us  for  preserving  our  coun- 
try's history. 

In  the  call  for  the  preservation  of  records, 
an  opportunity  for  a  great  work  systematically 
carried  on  is  opening  up  to  all  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution.  No  matter  where 
they  live,  they  may  help  to  preserve  and  pub- 
lish the  records  of  their  sterling  ancestors,  or 
preserve  local,  church,  family  and  court  rec- 
ords. Various  plans  are  being  prepared, 
whereby  the  general  scheme  may  be  presented 
to  the  various  States  and  Chapters  through 
their  historians. 

There  is  an  excellent  chance  to  give  money 
as  a  memorial  to  some  individual  or  family, 
either  toward  our  record  room,  or  the  building 
or  endowment  for  a  special  room  or  alcove,  or 
for  equipment  of  a  fireproof  vault,  or  money 
toward  publishing  valuable  papers,  otherwise 
lost. 

We  are  to  aid  in  preserving  all  the  many  in- 
valuable manuscripts,  rich  in  material  for 
scholars  and  historians,  illustrating  the  course 
of  American  legislature,  naval  history,  the  for- 
mation of  armies;  the  intimate  records  of  our 
wars  of  the  Revolution,  of  1812,  of  the  Indian 
conflicts.  Not  alone  these,  but  we  are  making 
history— we  must    preserve    all    our  priceless 


memoranda  of  to-day's  important  events  that 
arc  epoch-making.  Influential  and  public-spir- 
ited organizations  are  willing  to  aid  this  move- 
ment of  preserving  records  for  reference  and 
for  transmission  to  posterity.  Let  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution  stand  for  it 
and  in  their  own  local,  State  or  National  soci- 
eties urge  this  work. 

I  have  the  great  pleasure,  Madam  President 
General,  in  closing,  of  presenting  to  you  a  trib- 
ute from  the  Baltimore  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  the 
section  of  unpublished  records  of  Maryland 
dealing  with  the  names  of  1,200  Patriots,  who 
took  the  Patriots'  Oath  in  Washington  County, 
Maryland.  Your  own  line  of  descent  from 
Colonel  John  Washington  made  it  seem  fitting 
that  you  should  be  accorded  the  privilege  by 
us  of  having  your  successorship  to  the  loyalty 
of  a  Washington  manifest  in  this  way,  for  we 
feel  you  are  a  worthy  descendant  of  a  great 
line. 

In  this  latter  day  the  names  of  the  patriots 
from  a  county  named  for  Washington  shall 
stand  as  a  memorial  to  you,  for  in  thus  pre- 
senting to  posterity  a  knowledge  of  1,200  men 
who  contributed  to  our  country's  upbuilding, 
we  do,  by  dedicating  the  enrollment  to  you,  pay 
a  tribute  to  your  own  constant,  loyal,  unswerv- 
ing fidelity  to  principle. 

Baltimore  Chapter  knows  no  greater  way  to 
pay  a  compliment  to  its  President  General  than 
by  dedicating  to  her  this  County  of  Washing- 
ton, Maryland,  with  the  chart  containing  Mrs. 
Scott's  ancestry.  From  many  lines  possible  to 
chart,  we  have  chosen  this  one  from  Colonel 
John  Washington,  and  have  had  made  for  this 
book  a  special  sheet,  showing  Mrs.  Scott's  line 
of  descent  properly  inscribed  thereon. 

In  presenting  this  second  book,  "The  De- 
cisive Battles  of  the  World,"  I  would  say  that 
years  ago  a  young  girl  in  Calvert  County,  shut 
in  on  a  farm — eager  for  an  education,  but  shut 
off  from  all  resources — met  a  friend,  whose 
generosity  was  in  showing  her  books,  and  out 
of  them  this  young  girl's  life  was  fed.  When 
sixteen  years  old  this  girl  was  given  this  vol- 
ume, "The  Decisive  Battles  of  the  World"; 
she  read  it,  nay,  devoured  it — and  now,  after 
many  years,  she  brings  this  same  book  to  this 
library  as  a  gift.  It  speaks  its  own  story.  It 
is  not  a  valuable  book,  so  far  as  cost  price 
goes,  but  it  was  life  to  the  girl,  and  it  is  inter- 
esting to  know  that  the  historian  and  genealo- 
gist who  presents  this  book  to-day  found  the 
incentive  to  study  her  profession  in  this  same 
little  bit  of  paper  and  print. 

I  have  the  honor  to  present  at  this  time  Vol- 
ume 33  of  the  Lineage  Book,  with  the  report 
of  most  satisfactory  progress  on  Volume  34. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Mary  Cooley  B  as  sett, 
Historian  General. 

The  President  General  accepted  the  beautiful 
gift  from  Baltimore  Chapter,  saying :  "  I  will 
hand  it  down  to  my  descendants  as  the  most 
wonderful  possession  I  have,  and  as  a  souvenir 
of  my  incumbency  of  this  office." 

The  President  General  then  announced  that 
it  was  3  o'clock,  the  time  decided  upon  for  the 
special  order  of  the  day— the  consideration  of 
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the  Chalkley  MSS.,  and  read  the  letter  of  the 
expert,  Mr.  Thomas  Forsythe  Nelson,  whom 
she  had  employed  to  examine  the  Chalkley 
MSS.,  preparatory  to  making  the  report  or- 
dered by  the  Twentieth  Congress  to  the  Twen- 
ty-first Congress.  The  President  General  also 
read  the  following  letters  of  recommendation 
of  Mr.  Nelson,  from  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress, Mr.  Putnam,  and  from  the  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Library  of  Congress,  Mr.  Bishop : 

Library  of  Congress,  Washington, 
office  of  the  librarian, 

February  3,  1912. 
Dear  Madam: 

In  accordance  with  your  request  of  February 
3  (by  special  delivery),  we  note  below  the 
names  of  certain  genealogists  who  have  done 
much  work  in  the  Library  of  Congress  for 
investigators.  ,  Yours  very  truly, 

Herbert  Putnam, 
Librarian  of  Congress. 
By  J.  L.  Farnum,  Secretary. 

Miss  Amaryllis  Gillett,  Librarian  General, 
D.  A.  R.,  Memorial  Continental  Hall,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  to  whom  letter  was  addressed. 

(Names  furnished  by  the  State  Regent  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  D.  A.  R.) 

Mr.  Thomas  Forsythe  Nelson,  330  A  Street, 
S.  E.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Wm.  F.  Boogher,  1417  F  Street,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Miss  Minnie  F.  Mickley,  The  Brunswick, 
1332  I  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  R.  R.  Bennett,  National  Metropolitan 
Bank  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  Jos.  G.  Bulloch,  Pension  Office,  Medical 
Division,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Maynicke  Stillman,  413  First  Street, 
N.  K,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Library  of  Congress,  Reading  Room, 

Washington. 

office  of  the  superintendent. 

February  6,  1912. 
Dear  Madam: 

In  answer  to  your  telephoned  request,  I  take 
pleasure  in  saying  that  I  have  known  Mr.  T.  F. 
Nelson  since  1895,  and  intimately  for  the  past 
four  years.  I  have  had  occasion  to  see  and 
know  much  of  his  historical  and  genealogical 
researches,  and  have  always  been  impressed  by 
his  industry,  ability,  strict  regard  for  fact  as 
distinguished  from  probability,  and  his  penetra- 
tion. I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  he  is 
one  of  the  very  best  of  the  genealogical  work- 
ers it  has  been  my  fortune  to  meet,  and. that  his 
acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary period  (particularly  on  the  personal 
and  family  side)  is  most  unusual.  The  fact  of 
our  very  intimate  acquaintance  (we  have  spent 
our  vacation  together  for  two  years  past)  leads 
me  to  hesitate  to  speak  in  stronger  terms,  lest 
I  should  seem  over-partial.  I  may  add  that 
my  work  gives  me  abundant  opportunities  to 
meet  persons  working  in  Mr.  Nelson's  line, 
and  I  have  not  found  his  equal  among  them 
in  the  qualities  I  have  named  above. 

I  remain,  Madam,  very  respectfully, 

Wm.  W.  Bishop. 
Mrs.    Matthew    T.    Scott,    The    Arlington, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


It  was  voted  to  ask  Mr.  Nelson  to  appear 
before  the  Board  to  read  his  report,  and  he 
was  called  to  the  meeting.  Mr.  Nelson  then 
read  his  report  as  follows,  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  ladies  to  the  specimen  pages,  show- 
ing how  his  work  had  been  done : 
Mrs.  Matthew  T.  Scott, 

President  General,  N.  S.,  D.  A.  R. 

Dear  Madam. — In  accordance  with  your 
wish  for  a  report  in  regard  to  the  Chalkley 
MSS.  for  presentation  at  your  Board  meeting 
on  Wednesday,  February  7,  permit  me  to  say 
that  the  time  is  too  short  for  me  to  assemble 
and  present  in  carefully  considered  and  log- 
ical sequence  all  the  facts  which  have  been 
gathered,  but  I  append  herewith  that  which  I 
ask  shall  be  considered  merely  an  informal 
statement  of  progress. 

Very  respectfully, 
(Signed)     Thomas  Forsythe  Nelson, 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  6,  1912. 

P.  O.  Lock  Box  473,  Washington,  D.  C. 

This  informal  statement  is,  in  part,  a  sum- 
mary of  a  report  in  detail  now  partially  pre- 
pared to  be  submitted  as  an  exhibit  for  the 
information  of  the  members  of  your  next  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  National  Society,  D.  A. 
R.,  Congress  in  April  to  aid  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  disposition  of  the  Chalkley  MSS. 

I  would  respectfully  refer  to  correspondence 
had  with  your  President  General,  dated  De- 
cember 8,  191 1,  and  her  reply  thereto,  dated 
December  13,  191 1,  which  I  will  ask  to  be 
considered  in  this  connection  and  as  a  part 
thereof. 


The  typewritten  sheets  which  I  have  desig- 
nated as  Writing  No.  3  cannot  be  accepted 
as  a  verbatim  copy  of  the  Chalkley  MSS.,  be- 
cause of  the  errors  and  variations  that  exist; 
there  being  274  such  errors  and  variations  in 
the  eighty  pages  selected  at  random  from  the 
2,654  typewritten  'sheets  which,  upon  being 
analyzed,  show  that  200  of  them  are  material 
errors  and  74  immaterial.  If  we  apply  this 
as  the  average  for  the  whole  2,654  sheets,  it 
will  be  at  once  apparent  that  there  are  some 
9,000  such  variations  in  the  whole  of  Writing 
No.  3.  These  variations  and  errors  can  be 
eliminated  and  corrected,  however,  by  hav- 
ing the  pages  carefully  compared  by  a  com- 
petent proofreader. 

The  Chalkley  MSS.  which  I  have  designated 
as_  Writing  No.  2  cannot  be  accepted  as  an 
original  source  of  historical  and  genealogical 
information  when  the  original  records  at 
Staunton,  Augusta  County,  Va.,  can  be  so  eas- 
ily and  freely  consulted  by  any  person  who 
so  desires.  Again,  it  will  be  apparent  to  any 
one,  even  upon  the  most  cursory  inspection, 
that  in  these  Chalkley  MSS.  condensation  has 
been  carried  to  the  extreme  limit ;  that  they 
are  lacking  in  clearness  of  statement  arising, 
doubtless,  from  a  desire  to  be  brief,  and  that 
this  very  brevity  will  permit  of  too  great  lati- 
tude for  misleading  application  of  the  real 
facts  presented  by  opening  the  way  to  sub- 
stitute for  omitted  words,  those  that  modify 
the  fact  presented  or  admit  of  a  wholly  dif- 
ferent meaning. 

It  must  further  be  noted  that  there  is  no 
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uniformity  of  style;  that  there  is  lacking  the 
dignity  of  literary  composition,  the  very  ab- 
sence of  which,  in  the  event  of  publication 
without  careful  recasting  and  revision,  would 
subject,  not  only  your  Society,  but  the  legal 
gentleman  who  made  these  MSS.  notes  to 
such  criticism  as  would,  in  my  opinion,  ob- 
scure the  real  value  which  all  concede  to  be 
in  the  data  which  is  contained  therein. 

Furthermore,  these  Chalkley  MSS.  do  not 
adequately  cover  the  ground  nor  use  all  the 
data  pertinent  and  available,  hence  the  mean- 
ing and  application  of  much  of  that  which  has 
been  selected  is  restricted,  if  not  rendered 
wholly  useless. 

As  to  the  publication,  it  is  apparent  to  me 
that  these  Chalkley  MSS.,  in  their  present 
form  at  least,  are  not  prepared  for  publica- 
tion, and  in  this  form  are  available  only  as  a 
reference  guide  to  the  vast  storehouse  of 
most  valuable  historical  and  genealogical  in- 
formation represented  by  the  original  record 
books  of  Augusta  County,  Va. 

Very    respectfully    submitted, 
(Signed)     Thomas  Forsythe  Nelson. 

Discussion  followed,  Mr.  Nelson  settling 
several  points  not  generally  understood,  among 
them  the  fact  that  the  original  records  at 
Staunton,  Va.,  are  in  an  absolutely  perfect 
state,  carefully  preserved,  and  accessible  to  any 
one  wishing  to  see  them.  He  also  said  the 
Chalkley  MSS.  contained  more  than  Waddell's 
Annals,  and  stated  that  Judge  Chalkley  had 
one  list  from  Mr.  Waddell,  but  that  the  list 
contained  errors — Mr.  Waddell  having  made 
needed  corrections  before  publishing  it  him- 
self. Mr.  Nelson  also  emphasized  the  fact  that 
he  had  seen  the  Chalkley  MSS.,  the  two  type- 
written copies  owned  by  the  Society,  and  the 
original  records  at  Staunton. 

The  Chalkley  records  were  brought  to  the 
room,  and  the  members  of  the  Board  were  al- 
lowed to  look  at  them.  Mr.  Nelson  then  read 
again,  by  request,  parts  of  his  report. 

The  order  of  the  day  being  called  for,  the 
President  General  thanked  Mr.  Nelson  for  his 
courtesy,  and  he  withdrew. 

The  State  Regent  of  the  District  said  she 
had  two  volumes  there,  written  by  Dr.  Jame- 
son, who  had  said  at  Congress  that  he  did  not 
think  the  Chalkley  records  amounted  to  much, 
in  which  he  republishes  the  Chalkley  records. 
The  President  General  said  it  was  impossible 
for  any  one  to  have  published  the  Chalkley 
records,  that  Congress  had  not  given  permis- 
sion to  print,  and  that  until  Congress  so  or- 
dered nobody  could  have  the  Chalkley  MSS.  to 
print,  but  that  Dr.  Jameson  must  have  obtained 
the  data  from  the  original  records  at  Staunton, 
Va. 

The  Assistant  Historial  General  said  she  had 
studied  the  Minutes  of  the  June  Board,  and 
was  unable  to  find  any  authority  for  the  circu- 
lar sent  out  by  the  State  Regent  of  the  Dis- 
trict, and  asked  information  as  to  whether  the 
Board  considered  that  they  had  given  authority 
for  the  statement  that  the  Chalkley  MSS.  were 
to  be  published  by  the  Daughters  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  as  she  had  been  asked  why  the 
Board  had  ordered  it  published,  when  Congress 


ordered  it  kept  for  another  Congress.  The  As- 
sistant Historian  General  further  said  that  she 
wished  to  go  on  record,  as  a  member  of  the 
Board,  as  protesting  against  that  circular. 

The  Chaplain  General  then  offered  a  motion, 
which,  after  some  discussion,  was  amended  and 
carried,  as  follows : 

"  That  Chapters  or  individuals  desiring  the 
endorsement  of  any  D.  A.  R.  project,  or  wish- 
ing to  solicit  funds  for  any  D.  A.  R.  work  out- 
side of  their  own  State,  must  do  so  only  by 
authorization  of  the  National  Board  of  Man- 
agement." 

The  Assistant  Historian  General  reported  as 
follows : 

Madam   President    General,   Members    of   the 
National  Board  of  Management: 

The  Smithsonian  report  is  all  typewritten 
and  ready  to  be  sent  to  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, except  for  a  picture  of  the  Banquet 
Hall  for  a  frontispiece.  With  that  exception, 
it  is  all  ready. 

Ellen  Straw  Thompson, 
Assistant  Historian  General. 

On  motion  of  the  State  Regent  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, it  was  voted  to  accept  this  report. 

The  Historian  General  announced  that  the 
Lineage  Book,  including  the  National  numbers 
from  32,001  to  33,000,  had  just  come  from  the 
printer.  She  announced  that  there  would  be 
two  more  volumes  ready,  making  three  this 
year  instead  of  two.  Congress  had  decided 
that  only  two  can  be  published  each  year,  but 
the  third  will  be  ready. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
then  reported  as  follows,  and  it  was  adopted, 
on  motion  of  the  Registrar  General,  duly  sec- 
onded : 

Madam  President  General  and  Members  of  the 
National  Board  of  Management: 

Your  Finance  Committee  reports  bills  au- 
thorized during  the  months  of  October,  No- 
vember, December  (ion)  and  January  (1912), 
to  the  amount  of  $19,343.69,  the  largest  items 
of  this  amount  being : 

Pay  roll $10,084.39 

Support  of  Real  Daughters 1,520.00 

Postage,     including     State     Regent's 

postage,  and  stamped  envelopes 815.80 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Amaryllis  Gillett.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
Audit  Committee  being  absent,  Mrs.  Henry 
M.  Thompson,  the  member  of  the  committee 
whom  the  President  General  had  asked  to  be 
Chairman,  pro  tern.,  reported  that  she  had 
been  unable  to  get  the  committee  together, 
but  that  she  hoped  to  have  a  report  for  the 
next  day. 

As  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Revolutionary  Relics  was  absent  from  the 
room,  it  was  voted  that  her  report  be  called 
for  the  next  dav- 

The  Chairman  of  the  Salaries  Committee 
then  reported  as  follows,  stating  that  the  rec- 
ommendations, if  adopted,  mean  an  increase 
of  $115  per  month  on  the  pay-roll,  meaning 
$1,380  per  year,  but  she  thought  the  Society 
ought  to  pay  for  competent  help. 
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The  Salary  Committee  recommends  that : 

1.  The  maximum  salary  of  the  Genealogist 
and  Compiler  of  the  Lineage  Books  be  $85. 

2.  That  the  maximum  salary  of  the  Official 
Stenographer  be  $85. 

3.  That  the  maximum  salary  of  heads  of 
bureaus  in  office  of  Treasurer  and  Registrar 
be  $80. 

4.  That  the  maximum  salary  of  the  Clerk  to 
the  Librarian  be  $75. 

5.  That  the  maximum  salary  of  the  Clerk  to 
the  Corresponding  Secretary  be  $75. 

6.  That  the  maximum  salary  of  the  Clerk  to 
the  Historian  General  be  $75. 

7.  That  there  be  two  (2)  grades  of  clerks 
(other  than  the  head  of  bureau)  in  the  offices 
of  the  Treasurer  and  Registrar.  That  the 
maximum  salary  for  those  in  the  Treasurer 
General's  be  $55  and  $65 — and  in  the  office  of 
Registrar  General  $55  and  $75. 

8.  That  the  maximum  salary  of  the  Clerk  in 
the  business  office  be  $75. 

9.  That  the  maximum  salary  of  the  Chief 
Clerk  to  the  Vice-President  General  in  Charge 
of  Organization  of  Chapters  be  $75. 

10.  That  the  maximum  salary  of  the  second 
clerk  to  the  V.  P.  G.  C.  O.  C.  be  $55. ' 

11.  That  the  maximum  salary  of  Clerk  to 
the  Recording  Secretary  be  $60. 

Mrs.  James  P.  Brayton, 
Chairman. 

Mrs.  Brayton  further  stated  that  all  the 
National  officers  having  clerks  were  on  this 
committee,  and  they  had  been  investigating 
very  carefully  the  work  in  the  different  offices. 
She  spoke,  too,  of  the  fact  that  the  committee 
had  set  a  maximum  salary — the  highest  such 
clerks  could  receive. 

The  Treasurer  General  said  that  money  was 
now  coming  in  at  the  rate  of  about  $1,000  a 
day,  but  that  it  did  not  come  in  during  the 
summer.  The  Vice-President  General  of  Illi- 
nois stated  that  the  Society  had  a  fixed  in- 
come from  membership ;  70,000  members  at 
$1  each  should  bring  $70,000  into  the  treasury 
annually. 

On  motion  of  the  State  Regent  of  Connecti- 
cut, it  was  voted  that  the  report  be  accepted, 
with  the  salary  recommendations. 

The  resolutions  prepared  by  the  Committee 
on  Resolutions  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe  were  then  presented  by  the 
chairman,  as  follows : 

"The  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion desire  to  pay  their  tribute  of  praise  to  a 
woman  who  was  second  to  none  in  her  love 
and  patriotic  service  for  the  country;  to  one 
who,  by  her  poetic  gift*  inspired  devotion  and 
courage  in  the  heart  of  the  soldier  in  the  front 
of  battle,  as  well  as  comfort  to  his  loved  ones 
at.  home.     Therefore  be  it 

"  Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  the  Nation  has  been  bereft  of  a  great 
heart  and  brain,  and  the  world  at  large  sus- 
tains an  irreparable  loss.     Be  it  also 

"Resolved,  That  we  rejoice  to-day  in  the 
thought  that  she  is  with  the  Master  whom  she 
served,  and  that  her  "  eyes  see  the  glory  "  in 
the  Presence  of  the  Lord. 

"  Mrs.  James  G.  Dunning, 

"  Chairman. 
"  Miss  Elisabeth  F.  Pierce, 
"  Mrs.  H.  M.  Thompson/' 


On  motion  of  the  Vice-President  General 
from  Illinois,  it  was  voted  to  accept  these 
resolutions  with  a  rising  vote. 

The  Recording  Secretary  General  read  the 
report  sent  by  the  Chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, appointed  by  the  President  General,  upon 
motion  of  the  State  Regent  of  Colorado,  to 
report  upon  the  matter  of  a  member  dropped 
from  the  Denver  Chapter,  of  Denver.  The 
State  Regent  of  Colorado,  Mrs.  Freeman  C. 
Rogers,  Avas  the  Chairman  of  this  committee, 
and  the  State  Regent  of  California,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam W.  Stilson,  the  member. 

The  Registrar  General  presented  the  case  of 
a  Daughter  who  wished  her  name  to  be 
stricken  from  the  rolls,  and  her  original  papers 
returned.  She  said  she  did  not  wish  to  bring 
the  reasons  before  the  Board,  and  they  were, 
in  her  opinion,  good  and  sufficient,  but  as  it 
was  the  wish  of  the  Board  to  hear  them,  the 
meeting  was  resolved  into  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  the  Vice-President  General  in 
Charge  of  Organization  of  Chapters  taking 
the  chair.  After  about  fifteen  minutes  in 
executive  session,  the  committee  rose  and  the 
Chairman  reported  as  follows : 

"  That  the  motion  has  been  made  and  car- 
ried, that  the  Treasurer  General  write  a  letter 
to  this  lady,  and  that  she  be  allowed  to  sever 
all  connection  with  this  organization." 

The  President  General  said  that  she  had 
granted  Milwaukee  Chapter,  Wisconsin,  per- 
mission to  incorporate,  as  she  felt  sure  the 
Board  would  indorse  this,  and  her  action  was 
unanimously  indorsed. 

The  Vice-President  General  in  Charge  of 
Organization  of  Chapters  stated  that  she 
would  have  to  bring  up  again  the  matter  of 
the  new  Chapter  which  Miss  Robertson  wished 
to  organize  at  Muskogee,  Okla. ;  she  found 
twelve  of  those  wishing  to  be  organizing  mem- 
bers lived  in  that  locality. 

On  motion  of  the  State  Regent  of  Massa- 
chusetts, it  was  voted : 

"  On  account  of  a  misunderstanding  re- 
lating to  the  locality  of  members,  that  the 
question  of  authorizing  the  Oklahoma  Chap- 
ter be  reconsidered." 

On  motion  of  the  Assistant  Historian  Gen- 
eral, it  was  then  voted : 

"  That  the  Chapter  in  Oklahoma  be  author- 
ized." 

The  Chairman  of  the  Building  and  Grounds 
Committee  reported  as  follows,  and  on  motion 
of  the  Vice-President  General  from  Illinois,  it 
was  voted  that  the  report  be  accepted : 
Madam  President  General  and  Members  of 
the  Board  of  Management: 

Since  the  autumn  report  made  by  the  Build- 
ing and  Grounds  chairman,  our  work  of  re- 
organizing the  house  force  and  the  house  work 
has  made  good  progress. 

If  it  were  possible  to  develop  an  energetic 
pair  of  scissors  to  cut  some  of  the  red  tape 
which  now  binds  our  rules  and  regulations, 
things  might  proceed  at  a  better  pace. 

In  our  working  force,  by  combining  the 
work  of  two  men  and  employing  one  at  a 
higher  salary,  we  are  saving  about  fifty  dol- 
lars a  month.  We  find  it  better  to  call  in  a 
man  occasionally  than  to  have  one  always  on 
our  payroll. 

Six  drinking  water  coolers  have  been  pur- 
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chased  at  $7.50  each  and,  with  the  assurance 
of  the  Health  Department,  we  are  drinking 
fresh  city  water  with  less  danger  of  germs 
than  from  the  bottled  spring  water  at  ten  cents 
per  gallon,  at  an  average  saving  of  $12  per 
month.  The  coolers  are  fiber  and  save  about 
twenty-five  pounds  of  ice  per  day.  The  ones 
leased  from  the  water  company  were  metal. 

Our  men  have  cut  another  door  without 
outside  help,  with  the  architect's  approval,  be- 
tween the  two  rooms  in  the  basement  on  the 
south  side,  thus  making  the  large  room  under 
the  museum  useful  for  many  purposes. 

Our  basement  being  finally  cleared  out,  the 
stored  printed  matter,  such  as  lineage  books, 
magazines,  pamphlets,  cuts,  directories,  etc., 
have  been  arranged  in  cases  so  that  any  em- 
ployee can  find  them.  A  locked  storeroom  has 
been  provided  for  each  National  officer,  and 
very  soon  the  electric  fixtures  will  be  moved 
so  that  at  any  time  all  the  corners  can  be 
lighted  for  inspection. 

The  better  ones  of  our  old  common  chairs 
were  sold  and  the  others  turned  into  kindling- 
wood.  One  hundred  new  folding  chairs  have 
been  purchased,  at  a  cost  of  $62.50 ;  platforms 
built  and  a  cloak  rack  made.  These  can  all 
often  be  rented  when  our  auditorium  is  used 
and  will  soon  pay  for  the  cost  of  material. 

On  our  third  floor  a  large  storeroom  has 
been  cleared  and  furnished  from  our  own 
stock  for  an  assembly  room  for  the  meeting  of 
Chapters  and  large  committees.  Near  it  an 
office  has  been  fitted  up,  also  with  our  own 
furniture,  for  the  editor  of  the  Magazine. 

We  have  found  a  small  collection  of  linen 
doilies  and  table  covers,  some  of  it  the  handi- 
work of  Real  Daughters.  This  is  interesting 
as  the  first  contribution  to  the  linen  supply  for 
our  banquet  hall. 

The  regular  work  accomplished  by  the  house 
force  since  my  last  report  has  been  chiefly  of 
a  non-productive  nature,  such  as  the  cleaning 
of  painted  walls,  woodwork  and  windows,  the 
hanging  of  lace  curtains  and  draperies,  and  re- 
modeling the  crude  curtain  devices  installed 
by  contractors  in  various  rooms. 

The  unpacking  and  cleaning  of  rugs  and  car- 
pets stored  during  the  summer  months,  and  the 
waxing  and  polishing  of  floors  as  occasion 
demanded. 

The  removal  and  storing  of  all  window 
screens  and  Venetian  blinds  that  were  exposed 
to  the  weather. 

A  few  things  that  really  show  for  the  work 
done  are  as  follows :  The  old  oak  furniture 
stained  and  finished  mahogany,  such  as  two 
typewriter  chairs  for  New  York  Room, 
chairs  and  large  table  for  certificate  depart- 
ment in  the  museum,  one  supply  cabinet  for 
Corresponding  Secretary  General's  office,  one 
flat  top  desk  for  business  office,  and  several 
pieces  of  old  furniture  remodeled  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  the  Registrar  General's  office  in 
the  Record  Room.  The  door  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey Room  rehung  to  swing  in  the  room  instead 
of  hall,  and  finished  dark  oak  on  the  white 
side  to  conform  with  the  furnishing  of  the 
room. 

The  fire  extinguishers  have  been  recharged, 
as  per  requirements  of  insurance  company. 


The  following  floors  have  been  refmished 
and  polished:  Illinois  Room,  Iowa  Room  and 
banquet  hall.  This  completes  the  finishing  of 
all  the  floors  in  the  building  except  kitchen, 
pantry  and  storeroom  recently  made  in  the 
Assembly  Room. 

Shelving  has  been  installed  in  the  closet  be- 
tween Alabama  and  Board  Rooms  and  closet 
in  Texas  Room  to  accommodate  files  and  sup- 
plies. 

Our  business  office,  presided  over  by  an  effi- 
cient clerk  detailed  from  the  Treasurer  Gen- 
eral's office,  in  place  of  the  two  formerly  em- 
ployed, is  making  good  headway  in  taking 
charge  of  the  general  affairs  of  the  building. 
A  small  portion  of  the  petty  cash  fund  is  kept 
in  there,  so  that  it  is  no  longer  necessary  for 
the  messengers,  express  and  postmen  to  run 
about  the  house. 

The  weekly  payment  of  the  house  force  is 
done  expeditiously  in  this  office,  and  as  time 
goes  on  other  business  will  be  assumed. 

A  box  for  outgoing  mail  has  been  built  in 
the  cloak  room,  and  the  lobby  to  the  business 
office  fitted  with  shelves  and  cases  to  hold 
daily  supplies  of  stationery  and  office  neces- 
sities. 

With  the  approval  of  the  Board,  we  have  ar- 
ranged to  keep  a  Red  Cross  emergency  box  in 
this  department  in  case  of  accidents  in  our 
building,  and,  where  possible,  will  sell  all  un- 
claimed lost  articles  to  maintain  a  hospital 
fund  for  the  relief  of  any  who  might  be  in- 
jured on  the  premises. 

We  have  the  splendid  promise  from  Massa- 
chusetts to  furnish  a  room,  and  the  great  and 
generous  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  agreed  to 
furnish  a  few  handsome  pieces  of  furniture  for 
our  vestibule,  and  when  they  are  placed  our 
building  will  be  practically  furnished. 

I  ,do  not  know  that  I  have  authority,  but 
would  like  to  beg  the  generous  ones  among 
our  members  who  are  thinking  of  presenting 
beautiful  objects,  to  consider  well  the  place 
and  design  before  giving  the  order  for  furni- 
ture and  art  pieces.  The  architecture  of  our 
building,  we  are  assured  by  men  who  know,  is 
well-nigh  perfect,  and  it  would  ill  become  our 
members  to  place  unworthy  subjects  against 
our  stately  walls. 

Amaryllis  Gillett, 
Chairman. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Building  and  Grounds 
Committee  then  asked  for  a  raise  in  the  salary 
of  the  Guide,  and  on  motion  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent General  in  Charge  of  Organization  of 
Chapters  it  was 

Voted :  "  That  the  guide  be  given  $50  per 
month." 

The  Vice-President  General  in  Charge  of 
Organization  of  Chapters  said  she  would  have 
to  once  more  bring  up  the  case  of  Mrs.  Kane. 
At  the  October  Board  she  was  made  advisory 
clerk  in  the  office  of  the  Vice-President  Gen- 
eral in  Charge  of  Organization  of  Chapters, 
but  had  soon  found  that  she  had  nothing  at  all 
to  do  there,  and  had  been  trying  to  help  in  the 
other  offices.  The  physician  had  said  that  she 
ought  not  to  do  clerical  work,  owing  to  the 
very  serious  condition  of  her  eyes. 

The   Historian  General  moved:   That   Mrs. 
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Kane  be  relieved  from  her  present  office  and 
put  upon  a  pension  of  $50  a  month  for  three 
months.  The  Vice-President  General  from 
Michigan  stated  that  she  would  be  responsible 
for  one  month  if  the  Historian  General  would 
make  it  four  months.  The  Historian  General 
agreed  to  this,  and,  seconded  by  the  Treasurer 
General,  it  was  voted — 

"  That  Mrs.  Kane  be  relieved  from  all  duties, 
and  be  granted  a  pension  at  the  rate  of  $50  a 
month  for  four  months." 

On  motion  of  the  Registrar  General,  sec- 
onded by  the  Recording  Secretary  General,  it 
was 

Voted:  "That  Mrs.  Ellen  S.  Mussey  be  ap- 
pointed Editor  of  the  American  Monthly 
Magazine,  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Mrs. 
Elroy  M.  Avory,  deceased." 

The  Recording  Secretary  General  asked  per- 
mission to  grant  her  clerk  some  time  left  over 
from  last  year's  leave,  which  was  granted. 

A  request  for  permission  for  St.  Paul  Chap- 
ter to  use  the  insignia  on  a  spoon,  to  be  sold 
at  Congress  for  the  benefit  of  the  Martha 
Berry  School,  was  laid  on  the  table.  The  Reg- 
istrar General  then  presented  the  case  of  a 
Chapter  in  Georgia — Francis  Marion — which 
was  disbanded  in  1900.  The  members  of  that 
Chapter  thought  that  because  the  Chapter  was 
disbanded  they  did  not  need  to  resign.  Now 
they  wish  to  reorganize  that  Chapter,  and  the 
members  wish  to  be  reinstated.  Members  were 
carried  three  years  at  that  time  for  non-payment 
of  dues  before  they  were  dropped ;  now  they  are 
only  carried  one.  It  would  make  quite  a  differ- 
ence, and  under  the  circumstances  the  Regis- 
trar General  asked  if  it  would  be  possible  to 
admit  them  as  new  members,  on  the  new  rul- 
ing, when  they  would  only  have  to  pay  one 
year's  dues  and  the  admission  fee.  After  some 
discussion  the  motion  was  carried  that  they 
come  in  under  the  new  ruling. 

The  Treasurer  General  asked  that  $8,  pen- 
sion of  a  "  Real  Daughter,"  which  had  been  re- 
turned, as  the  "  Real  Daughter  "  had  died,  be 
sent  back  to  help  pay  the  funeral  expenses, 
which  had  to  be  paid  by  the  neighbors;  sec- 
onded by  the  Librarian  General  and  carried. 
The  Treasurer  General  also  presented  the  case 
of  two  ladies  who  were  very  anxious  to  resign 
from  Lawrence  Washington  Chapter,  but  were 
unable  to  get  any  reply  from  the  Regent  of 
that  Chapter,  when  they  sent  in  their  resigna- 
tions. The  attention  of  the  Treasurer  General 
was  called  to  the  ruling  that  the  resignation 
took  place  at  the  date  of  its  being  offered,  but 
she  stated  that  she  wished  this  as  a  special  rul- 
ing, to  make  them  members-at-large,  and  on 
motion  of  the  Recording  Secretary  General  it 
was  voted  that  the  wishes  of  the  Treasurer 
General  be  respected  and  the  resignation  of 
these  two  ladies  be  accepted. 

The  Treasurer  General  then  referred  to  her 
previous  motion,  and  it  was  voted — 

"  That  in  the  future  all  contracts  for  official 
work  be  submitted  to  a  committee  formed  for 
that  purpose,  of  which  committee  the  President 
General  ex  officio,  the  Chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  and  the  Treasurer  General  be 
members." 

The  President  General  then  spoke  of  three 


magnificent  busts  and  pedestals  which  had  not 
been  assigned  places,  and  asked  the  ladies  to  be 
thinking  of  suitable  places  for  them,  as  the 
matter  would  be  brought  up  at  the  Continental 
Hall  Committee  meeting. 

The  Recording  Secretary  General  said  that 
there  was  a  statute  to  the  effect  that  clerks 
must  continue  at  work  until  6  o'clock  on  Board 
meeting  days,  having  a  half-holiday  the  follow- 
ing Saturday,  but  that  this  was  not  necessary 
on  the  day  of  the  short  special  Board  meetings. 
She  then  made  the  motion,  which  was  carried : 
"That  none  of  the  clerks  be  required  to  re- 
main after  regular  office  hours  on  the  day  of 
special  Board  meetings ;  that  the  motion  be  re- 
scinded which  required  them  to  stay  on  all 
Board  meeting  days." 

The  Vice-President  General  from  Illinois 
said  that  Chicago  Chapter  had  undertaken  a 
great  project  to  help  women,  by  raising  $1,000,- 
000  in  Chicago  to  build  a  hotel  in  that  city 
along  the  lines  of  the  Mills  Hotel  in  New 
York  for  men.  She  said  that  already  several 
citizens  had  subscribed  liberally,  the  manager 
of  Marshall  Field's  being  the  very  first  to 
subscribe  $50,000.  She  asked  permission,  in 
case  it  was  necessary,  to  incorporate  Chicago 
Chapter,  and  it  was  unanimously  granted,  the 
President  General  noting  that  Mr.  La  Verne 
Noyes  subscribed  the  second  $50,000. 

The  Vice-President  General  of  Tennessee 
said  that  she  had  been  asked  if  a  Vice-Presi- 
dent General  could  not  be  a  delegate  and  rep- 
resent her  Chapter  at  the  State  meeting. 

The  State  Regent  of  Virginia  said  that,  ac- 
cording to  their  State  by-laws,  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent General  of  Virginia  would  only  have  a 
vote  in  the  conference  when  a  duly  elected 
delegate  or  alternate  for  her  Chapter. 

The  drawing  of  seats  for  the  delegates  to 
the  Congress  then  took  place,  with  the  follow- 
ing result : 

Vermont    . 1 

Georgia   2 

Maryland 3 

Wisconsin 4 

Indiana 5 

South  Dakota 6 

Maine 7 

Virginia  8 

Delaware  9 

Washington    10 

Louisiana 11 

Montana       12 

West  Virginia 13 

Missouri    14 

New  Mexico 15 

Kentucky 16 

Mississippi    17 

Florida 18 

Arkansas 19 

Rhode  Island 20 

New  York 21 

District  of  Columbia 22 

New  Hampshire 23 

Idaho   24 

Wyoming 25 

Arizona   26 

New  Jersey 27 

Texas  28 

Cuba  29 
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orth  Carolina 

assachusetts 

klahoma   " " 

Alabama 

Nebraska  ' ' 

Nevada    

°^°.n :.'.;'.;/.:::  36 

ijlllinois   07 

Minnesota  \  ^g 

Colorado   '  39 

[Kansas  ^0 

California  4! 

[[Tennessee   &> 

utah ...;;;  Xz 

Pennsylvania 44 

Connecticut 45 

Jpwa  46 

'South  Carolina 47 

(Michigan  48 

5hio  49 

Mexico 50 

Cards  numbered  from  one  to  twenty-five 
jyere  placed  in  one  box;  from  twenty-six  to 
ifty  in  another;  the  States  which  drew  last 
rear  from  the  box  containing  the  first  twenty- 
ive  numbers  drawing  this  year  from  the  box 
olding  the  last  twenty-five,  in  accordance  with 
he  following  ruling  of  Congress : 

"  That  in  seating  the  delegates  to  the  Conti- 
lental  Congress,  the  numbers  from  one  to 
wenty-five  be  placed  in  one  lot,  and  the  num- 
ers  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  in  another  lot, 
nd  that  the  State  Regents  who  drew  the  last 
alf  of  the  numbers  for  the  Fifteenth  Congress 
raw  only  from  the  first  half  for  the  Sixteenth 
Congress,  and  those  who  drew  the  first  half 
or  the  Fifteenth  Congress  draw  only  from 
le  last  half. 

"Resolved,  further,  that  a  similar  rule  of 
ptation  be  followed  in  seating  future  Con- 
fesses." 

The  State  Regent  of  Connecticut  spoke  of 
er  interview  with  President  Taf t,  at  which 
le  had  presented  to  him  a  beautiful  green 
orocco-bound  copy  of  the  "  Guide  for  Italian 
nmigrants,"  by  Mr.  John  Foster  Carr.  Pres- 
ent Taft  expressed  himself  as  much  pleased 
ith  the  gift  and  with  this  work  of  the  Con- 
:cticut  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
>n. 

The  President  General  asked  permission  to 
point  Miss  Gillett  on  the  Executive  Com- 
ittee,  in  place  of  Miss  Mecum,  deceased, 
nanimous  consent  was  granted. 
On  motion  of  the  Recording  Secretary  Gen- 
al,  it  was  voted — 

"That  the  National  Board  of  Management 
legate  to  the  Executive  Committee  power  to 
in  all  matters  requiring  immediate  attention 
tween  the  regular  meetings  of  the  Board." 
The  Recording  Secretary  General  then  pre- 
tited  for  Mrs.  Woodbury  Pulsifer  a  fine 
icimen  of  Continental  currency,  signed  and 
mbered  by  one  of  her  lineal  ancestors, 
ich  was  accepted  with  thanks,  on  motion  of 
t  Historian  General. 

On  motion  of  the  Assistant  Historian  Gen- 
ii it  was  voted  at  6.15  to  take  a  recess  until 
j'clock  p.m.  to-morrow. 


Afternoon    Meetings,    Thursday,    February 
8,  1912. 
The  adjourned  meeting  was  called  to  order 
by  the  President  General  at  3  o'clock  p.m. 

The  Registrar  General  read  the  names  of 
additional  applicants  for  membership,  making 
928  in  all,  and  upon  motion,  duly  seconded, 
the  Recording  Secretary  General  cast  the  bal- 
lot for  their  admission,  the  President  Gen- 
eral declaring  them  duly  elected  members  of 
the  National  Society,  D.  A.  R. 

At  the  request  of  the  Treasurer  General,  the 
Registrar  General  brought  before  the  Board 
the  matter  of  the  South  Dakota  Chapter, 
which  had  recorded  certain  members  as 
dropped,  but  as  they  were  not  in  arrears  for 
dues  they  were  recorded  on  the  Treasurer 
General's  books  as  resigned.  One  of  those 
members  wishing  to  be  reinstated,  the  Chap- 
ter had  sent  half  of  the  required  back  dues 
to  the  Treasurer  General,  but,  according  to 
the  Treasurer  General's  records,  all  of  the 
back  dues  should  have  been  sent  to  her,  be- 
cause while  dropped  members  may  be  rein- 
stated through  their  Chapters,  the  Chapters 
retaining  half  the  back  dues,  resigned  mem- 
bers are  reinstated  through  the  National  So- 
ciety, and  all  the  required  back  dues  must  be 
sent  to  the  Treasurer  General. 

After  some  discussion,  on  motion  of  the 
Vice-President  General  of  Tennessee,  sec- 
onded by  the  Vice-President  General  of  Illi- 
nois, it  was  voted  that,  as  the  mistake  was 
made  by  the  local  Chapter: 

"  These  members  be  reinstated  and  the 
Chapter  be  given  half  the  back  dues." 

The  Registrar  General  stated  that  Mrs.  Van 
Ostrand,  of  Wisconsin,  had  written  that  she 
would  like  to  have  the  spoon  to  which  her 
grandmother,  a  "  Real  Daughter,"  was  en- 
titled, but  which  had  not  reached  her  before 
her  death. 

On  motion  of  the  Historian  General,  it  was 
voted : 

"  That  if  the  spoon  is  lost,  Mrs.  Van  Os- 
trand have  another  one." 

The  Vice-President  General  of  Tennessee 
presented  to  the  National  Society,  D.  A.  R., 
for  the  Museum,  an  invitation  to  a  reception 
for  the  Marquis  de  La  Fayette,  sent  by  the 
committee  in  1825  to  John  William  Carroll, 
then  Governor  of  Tennessee. 

On  motion  of  the  Vice-President  General 
of  Michigan,  it  was  voted  that  it  be  accepted 
with  thanks. 

The  President  General  requested  that  the 
State  Regents  who  wished  to  have  pages  for 
the  Congress  would  send  in  the  names  of  the 
two  young  ladies  before  the  1st  of  March. 

In  reply  to  a  question  in  regard  to  the 
method  of  voting,  to  be  followed  at  the  Con- 
gress, the  Chairman  of  the  Credential  Com- 
mittee, Mrs.  Mann,  stated  that  Mrs.  Mussey 
and  Mrs.  Swormstedt,  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, were  investigating  voting  machines— 
the  kind  used  in  municipal  elections — and  it 
was  voted : 

"That  this  matter  be  left  to  Mrs.  Mussey 
and  Mrs.  Swormstedt." 

The  time  having  arrived  for  the  meeting 
called  to  approve  the  minutes  of  the  meeting 
of  the  day  before,  Wednesday,   February  j 
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1912,  on  motion  of  the  Vice-President  Gen- 
eral in  Charge  of  Organization  of  Chapters, 
it  was  voted  to  take  a  recess. 

The  special  meeting  to  approve  the  minutes 
was  immediately  called  to  order  by  the  Presi- 
dent General  (4  o'clock  p.m.). 

The  Recording  Secretary  General,  before 
reading  the  minutes,  explained  that  to  take 
the  proceedings  of  our  Board  meetings  was 
a  difficult  piece  of  work,  and  that  for  the 
minutes  of  one  day  to  be  read  for  approval 
the  following  day,  it  was  necessary  for  them 
to  be  written  at  night  by  the  official  stenog- 
rapher from  the  shorthand  proceedings,  which 
she  had  spent  the  day  in  taking  down. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  the  min- 
utes they  were  declared  approved  as  cor- 
rected, and  upon  motion  of  the  Historian 
General,  it  was  voted  to  adjourn. 

The  President  General  then  called  to  order 
the  adjourned  regular  Board  meeting  (4.40 
o'clock  p.m.). 

The  State  Regent  of  Kansas  again  spoke  of 
the  two  Kansas  Daughters  who  had  never  been 
notified  that  they  were  members  of  a  District 
of  Columbia  Chapter  nor  asked  to  pay  Chapter 
dues,  and  made  the  following  motion,  which 
was  seconded  by  the  Assistant  Historian  Gen- 
eral: 

"  That  after  this  when  an  application  for  the 
forming  of  a  Chapter  is  sent  in,  it  must  be  ac- 
companied by  the  original  signatures  of  the 
persons  forming  it." 

After  some  discussion,  the  State  Regent  of 
Kansas  suggested  that  the  Vice-President  Gen- 
eral in  Charge  of  Organization  of  Chapters,  in 
sending  out  her  circular,  "  How  to  Organize," 
enclose  the  statement,  "  that  the  names  must 
be  accompanied  by  the  signatures  of  each  one." 
The  Vice-President  General  in  Charge  of  Or- 
ganization expressed  her  approval  of  this  sug- 
gestion. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Revolu- 
tionary Relics  presented  an  informal  report, 
and  asked  that  the  following  letter  from  Mr. 
Rathbun  be  published : 

United  States  National  Museum. 

December  16,  191 1. 
Miss  Anna  Caroline  Benning, 

Chairman,  National  Committee  on  Revo- 
lutionary   Relics,    for    Memorial    Conti- 
nental Hall,  1420  Broad  Street,  Colum- 
bus, Ga. 
My  dear  Miss  Benning: 

Referring  to  my  letter  of  October  23,  I  take 
pleasure  in  enclosing  a  list  of  the  historical 
relics  which  have  been  deposited  in  the  Na- 
tional Museum  by  the  National  Society  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 

This  list  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  T.  T.  Be- 
lote,  Assistant  Curator  of  the  Division  of  His- 
tory, who,  in  transmitting  it  to  me,  states  that 
the  historical  data  relating  to  the  objects  have 
been  taken  from  lists  furnished  by  the  Society. 
Very  truly  yours, 

R.  Rathbun, 
Assistant  Secretary  in  Charge  of  National 
Museum. 
On  motion  of  the  State  Regent  of  Virginia, 
seconded   by    the    Historian    General,    it    was 
voted : 

That  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Revo- 


lutionary Relics  be  spread  on  the  minutes  and 
the  letter  from  Dr.  Rathbun  be  printed  in  the 
Magazine." 

The  State  Regent  of  New  Jersey  invited 
the  members  of  the  Board  to  attend  the  me- 
morial service  for  Miss  Ellen  Mecum,  to  be 
given  in  the  Industrial  Art  School,  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  March  13,  at  half-past  two  o'clock.  Mrs. 
Donald  McLean,  Honorary  President  General, 
had  been  asked  to  make  the  address. 

The  President  General  called  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent General  of  Tennessee  to  the  Chair. 

The  State  Regent  of  Tennessee,  in  reply  to 
the  invitation  of  the  State  Regent  of  New 
Jersey,  said  that  the  Board  would  certainly  be 
there  in  spirit,  at  least. 

The  State  Regent  of  New  Jersey  said  that 
she  felt  the  time  had  come  for  a  new  method 
of  voting  at  the  general  election  held  during 
the  Congress,  and  that  one  of  the  New  Jersey 
Daughters  had  prepared  a  plan  which  would 
be  presented  at  the  Congress  in  April,  in  order 
that  an  expression  of  opinion  might  be  secured 
in  regard  to  its  future  use.  The  Vice-Presi- 
dent General  in  Charge  of  Organization  of 
Chapters  said  that  the  Credential  Committee, 
to  which  the  Board  had  referred  the  matter  of 
an  improved  method  of  voting,  had  been  in- 
vestigating the  self-registering  ballot,  and 
would  be  glad  to  have  information  in  regard 
to  the  plan  endorsed  by  the  New  Jersey 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.  The 
Vice-President  General  in  Charge  of  Organiza- 
tion of  Chapters  further  stated  that  the  Cre- 
dential Committee  expected  to  complete  the 
necessary  preliminary  arrangements  in  time  for 
a  new  method  of  voting  to  be  followed  at  the 
coming    Congress. 

On  motion  of  the  Recording  Secretary  Gen- 
eral, seconded  by  the  State  Regent  of  Virginia, 
it  was  voted : 

"  That  the  President  General  be  given  au- 
thority to  appoint  the  official  reader,  parlia- 
mentarian, congressional  stenographer,  etc." 

The  Vice-President  General  in  Charge  of 
Organization  of  Chapters  asked  that  the  sal- 
ary of  $55  per  month,  which  had"  now  been 
given  her  clerk,  be  dated  back  two  months,  as 
this  clerk  had  worked  for  $1  per  day  for  four 
months  because  a  request  for  an  increase  in 
her  salary  could  only  be  acted  upon  at  a  regu- 
lar Board  meeting. 

Before  presenting  the  report  of  the  Auditing 
Committee,  the  Chairman  pro  tern,  stated 
that  the  chairman,  Mrs.  Perley,  had  called  a 
meeting  of  the  committee  for  Tuesday  after- 
noon, but  had  been  prevented  from  coming  to 
Washington  at  this  time. 

Madam  President  General  and  Members  of 
the  National  Board: 
The  chairman  of  the  Auditing  Committee 
having  notified  the  President  General,  at  the 
last  moment,  of  her  inability  to  attend  the 
Board  meeting,  the  members  of  the  committee 
present  have  had  great  difficulty  in  obtaining 
the  Audit  Company's  reports  for  the  months 
of  October,  November,  December  and  Janu- 
ary, as  part  of  them  had  already  been  mailed 
to  the  chairman  at  her  home.  Owing  to  this, 
and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  meeting,  the 
members  present  report  that  the  reports  of  the 
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Audit  Company  have  been  received,  and 
state  the  accounts  and  records  from  October 
1  to  June  29,  inclusive,  have  been  audited  and 
found  correct. 

The  committee  recommends  that  at  the  next 
Congress  the  Treasurer  General  be  requested 
to  present  her  annual  report  in  the  same  form 
as  her  monthly  report. 

Mrs.  Henry  M.  Thompson, 

Chairman  pro  tern. 

On  motion,  duly  seconded,  it  was  voted  that 
the  report  be  accepted  with  its  recommenda- 
tion. 

The  Historian  General  stated  that  in  our 
circular,  "How  to  Become  a  Member,"  those 
in  search  of  Maryland  data  are  referred  to  cer- 
tain books  and  also  to  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Land  office  at  Annapolis,  Md.  As  it  is  not 
possible  for  the  Land  Office  to  give  the  infor- 
mation for  which  requests  are  received  as  the 
result  of  this  reference,  it  asks  that  the  refer- 
ence to  that  office  be  left  out  of  our  circular, 
and>  the  Baltimore  Chapter  asks  that  the  fol- 
lowing be  substituted :  Librarian  of  Baltimore 
Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  care  of  Maryland  Historical 
Society,  Baltimore,  Md.    It  was  voted: 

That  this  change  be  made. 

The  President  General,  having  returned,  took 
the  Chair  and  stated  that  she  would  now  bring 
before  the  Board  the  new  business  contained 
in  the  letters  of  which  she  had  spoken  yester- 
day. She  first  mentioned  the  letter  from  Miss 
Gentry,  Chairman  of  the  Good  Roads  Com- 
mittee of  Missouri,  in  which  she  asked  for 
financial  assistance. 

On  motion  of  the  Assistant  Historian  Gen- 
eral, seconded  by  the  State  Regent  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, it  was — 

Voted :  That  the  Corresponding  Secretary 
General  be  instructed  to  reply  that,  while  we 
approve  the  object,  it  is  entirely  outside  the 
scope  of  our  work. 

The  President  General  next  spoke  of  the  let- 
ter which  asked  the  endorsement  of  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  pupils  of  all  public  schools  be 
required  to  memorize  the  National  songs,  and 
on  motion  of  the  Vice-President  General  of  Il- 
linois, variously  seconded,  it  was  voted : 

That  the  Corresponding  Secretary  General 
reply  to  request  for  "  memorizing  our  patriotic 
songs,"  that,  while  we  approve  the  project, 
it  is  not  within  the  province  of  the  National 
Board  of  the  D.  A.  R.  to  legislate  concerning 
it. 

The  third  letter  mentioned  was  from  the 
Commander  of  the  Naval  Academy,  who  asked 
that  the  Daughters  endorse  the  bill,  now  before 
the  U.  S.  Congress,  for  the  repair  of  the  col- 
lection of  historical  flags,  and  that  they  use 
their  influence  in  having  this  bill  passed.  It 
will  take  $30,000  to  repair  these  flags.  The 
Vice-President  General  of  Illinois  said  that 
last  year  one  of  our  Chapters  gave  $100  toward 
repairing  the  battle  flags  of  this  country. 

The  President  General  said  that  a  request 
had  been  received  for  information  in  regard 
to  whether  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Harrison  had 
been  a  gift  outright  to  the  White  House  or 
was  to  remain  there  only  until  we  had  a  place 
for  it. 

The  Vice-President  General   of   Tennessee 


said  that  she  thought  it  had  been  given  to  the 

White  House,  and  then  asked  if  Mrs.  Block's 
certificate  could  be  bought  by  those  who  are 
not  Daughters.  The  President  General  re- 
plied that  the  certificate  could  be  bought  by 
Sons  as  well  as  Daughters,  and  said  that  she 
wished  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Board 
just  one  more  letter,  which,  with  the  resolu- 
tion enclosed,  she  would  ask  to  have  printed 
with  the  minutes  in  the  Magazine. 

"Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
"  bureau    of    immigration    and    naturaliza- 
TION, 

"Washington,  December  27,  191  j. 
"  Mrs.  Matthew  T.  Scott, 

"  President  General,  Daughters  of 

the  American  Revolution, 

"Seventeenth  and  D  Streets,  N.  W ., 
"  Washington,  D.  C. 

"Dear  Madam. — In  conformity  with  in- 
structions issued  by  a  conference  of  State  im- 
migration, land  and  labor  officials,  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Division  of  Information 
of  the  Bureau  of  Immigation  and  Naturaliza- 
tion, Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
held  in  the  city  of  Washington  on  November 
16  and  17,  191 1,  I  have  pleasure  in  transmit- 
ting herewith  a  copy  of  a  resolution  unani- 
mously adopted  by  said  conference  commend- 
ing the  patriotic  work  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution. 

"  Very  truly  yours, 

"  T.  V.  Powderly, 
"  Chief  of  Division." 

"Resolved,  That  this  conference,  having 
full  knowledge  of  the  splendid  and  patriotic 
work  done  by  the  Connecticut  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution  in  preparing,  pub- 
lishing, and  distributing  the  '  Guide  to  the 
ynited  States  for  the  Immigrant  Italian,'  by 
John  Foster  Carr,  and  having  learned  of  the 
great  aid  rendered  the  Division  of  Informa- 
tion by  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution through  its  cordial  co-operation  in  the 
work  of  that  Division,  desires  to  express  its 
approbation  of  the  work  so  successfully  ac- 
complished, and  its  appreciation  of  the  great 
interest  taken  in  the  making  of  Americans 
out  of  the  aliens  admitted  to  our  country  by 
an  organization  whose  forefathers  pledged 
'  life,  liberty,  and  their  sacred  honor '  in  de- 
fense of  the  principles  on  which  our  Govern- 
ment rests." 

On  motion  of  the  Vice-President  General  of 
Illinois,  seconded  by  the  Vice-President  Gen- 
eral of  Tennessee,  it  was  voted  to  send : 

"  A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Powderly  for  his 
kind  letter  of  appreciation  and  resolutions." 

The  Vice-President  General  of  Vermont 
asked  to  have  appear  in  the  minutes  a  mes- 
sage which  she  had  brought  from  the  State 
Regent : 

Madam  President   General,   Members   of   the 
National  Board  of  Management: 

I  am  commissioned  by  my  State  Regent, 
Mrs.  North,  to  say  to  the  members  of  this 
Board  that  the  Vermont  Book  of  Remem- 
brance has  become  a  reality.  It  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  National  Society  at  the  Twenty- 
first  Congress,  with  at  least  six  names  and 
three  hundred  dollars. 
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In  1910  the  Vermont  State  Conference  voted 
to  place  Mrs.  Moor's  name  in  Mrs.  Lothrop's 
Roll  of  Honor  Book.  It  was  found  that  the 
book  was  full  and  closed;  hence,  the  Vermont 
Book  of  Remembrance.  After  it  becomes  the 
property  of  the  National  Society  in  April,  any 
State,  any  Daughter,  will  be  privileged  to  fill 
its  pages,  at  $50  per  page. 

A  beautiful  tribute  has  just  been  paid  the 
late  Mrs.  F.  Stewart  Stranahan,  whose  picture 
and  life  sketch  occupy  the  first  three  pages  of 
this  book. 

A  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  schoolboy,  now  Mayor 
of  Tacoma,  Wash. — William  W.  Seymore — 
has  sent  a  gift  of  $10,000,  the  foundation  of  a 
Boys'  Club  House,  designed  to  be  a  memorial 
to  the  late  Mrs.  Stranahan,  one  of  St.  Albans' 
most  popular  and  most  useful  women  in  his 
boyhood  days.  Her  son,  Col.  Farrand  Stew- 
art Stranahan,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  was  so 
touched  by  this  tribute  to  his  mother  that  he 
has  decided  to  assign,  as  trustee,  the  Strana- 
han homestead,  with  its  beautiful  mansion, 
large  grounds  and  barn,  to  be  turned  into  an 
up-to-date  gymnasium  with  an  assembly  hall. 
This  institution,  when  all  is  complete,  will  be 


absolutely  non-sectarian  in  character,  and  will 
be  open  to  boys  and  men  of  all  religious  de- 
nominations, and  a  great  power  for  good  in 
St.  Albans,  Vt. 

Last  year  many  towns  celebrated  the  one 
hundred  and  fiftieth  year  since  the  granting 
of  the  town's  charter  by  Benning  Wentworth, 
the  first  royal  Governor  of  New  Hampshire. 
This  year,  1912,  other  towns  will  celebrate, 
among  them  Newbury,  Vt.,  with  1,000  people 
011  the  stage  in  the  open.  Ox-Bow  Chapter  in- 
vites the  Daughters  in  August^  to  their  unique 
pageant  and  the  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont. 
The  Connecticut  River  forms  a  perfect  ox- 
bow as  viewed  in  the  valley  below ;  hence^  the 
name  taken  by  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  Chapter. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  the 
written  motions,  the  Recording  Secretary  Gen- 
eral asked  if  the  Minutes  were  considered  ap- 
proved. No  one  dissenting,  it  was  voted  at  6 
o'clock  p.m.  to  adjourn. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Marie  Wilkinson  Hodgkins. 
(Mrs.  Howard  L.) 

Approved  February  8,  1912. 


State   Conference 


Missouri 


The  twelfth  annual  State  Conference  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
of  Missouri  was  held  in  St.  Louis  October 
24  to  26,  191 1.  The  meetings  were  held  in 
St.  Peter's  Church.  The  first  session 
opened  at  ten  o'clock,  October  24,  Mrs. 
Robert  Burette  Oliver,  State  Regent,  pre- 
siding. After  the  invocation  by  Rev.  D.  C. 
Garrett,  and  the  singing  of  "  America,"  in 
which  all  joined,  Mrs.  Theodore  Shelton, 
Regent  of  St.  Louis  Chapter,  extended 
greetings  and  cordial  words  of  welcome  to 
St.  Louis.  The  State  Regent  made  a  gra- 
cious response.  Five  new  Chapters  were 
presented  and  were  heartily  welcomed  by 
the  conference.  The  reports  of  standing 
committees  and  the  Chapters  showed  much 
work  along  patriotic  and  civic  lines  accom- 
plished. 

On  Thursday  Mrs.  Matthew  T.  Scott, 
President  General  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  was  the  guest  of 
honor,  and  it  was  an  inspiration  to  all  who 
had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  address  of 
Mrs.  Scott,  and  of  meeting  her  personally 
at  the  beautiful  reception  given  for  her  in 
the  afternoon.  In  the  receiving  line  with 
Mrs.  Scott  were  the  State  Regent,  Mrs. 
Oliver ;  Mrs.  Ben  F.  Gray,  Vice-President 


General  of  Missouri ;  Mrs.  John  R.  Walk- 
er, Mrs.  Wallace  Delafield,  Mrs.  Mc- 
Knight  Greene,  and  the  Regents  of  the 
five  entertaining  Chapters  of  St.  Louis, 
Mesdames  Shelton,  O'Reilly,  Kimball, 
D'Oench  and  Miss  Glover. 

Judge  Walter  B.  Douglass  addressed  the 
conference  on  "  Missouri  in  the  Revolu- 
tion." A  concert  given  at  the  Woman's 
Club,  and  an  auto  ride  over  the  city  were 
among  the  many  enjoyable  social  affairs.  A 
generous  contribution  was  given  to  the 
fund  for  the  purchase  of  a  marble  bust  of 
Mrs.  Mary  Hammond  Washington,  a  na- 
tive of  Missouri,  who  is  called  the  first  Real 
Daughter.  Mrs.  Delafield,  former  Vice- 
President  General  of  Missouri  reported 
that  a  bronze  tablet  was  to  be  dedicated 
by  the  St.  Louis  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  to  the 
memory  of  Colonel  Samuel  Hammond, 
father  of  Mrs.  Washington,  and  first  com- 
mander of  the  provincial  fort  of  St.  Louis, 
and  a  Revolutionary  soldier.  Financial 
support  was  given  to  the  "  national  high- 
way "  work,  after  a  very  interesting  report 
by  Miss  Elizabeth  Gentry,  of  Kansas  City, 
who  has  given  much  time  to  the  marking 
of  the  Santa  Fe  trail. — Maud  Smith 
Barnett,   State   Secretary. 


Texas  State  Conference 


The  beautiful  city  of  Galveston  was 
chosen  for  the  Twelfth  Annual  Confer- 
ence of  the  Texas  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  held  on  the  7th,  8th,  and 
9th  of  November,  in  response  to  the  cordial 
invitation  of  the  George  Washington  Chap- 
ter. 

Rapping  upon  the  desk  with  a  gavel 
turned  from  the  wood  of  a  bridge  at  his- 
toric Valley  Forge,  and  bound  with  the 
silver  of  a  spoon  from  the  table  of  George 
Washington,  Mrs.  Edwin  Bruce,  Regent 
of  the  local  Chap-  T 
ter,  called  the  con- 
ference to  order  in 
the  assembly  room 
of  the  Hotel  Gal- 
vez.  This  session 
was  devoted  to  the 
opening  exercises, 
which  consisted  of 
addresses  of  wel- 
come, responses 
and  patriotic  mu- 
sic. 

Mrs.  A.  V.Lane, 
the  State  Regent, 
expressed  her 
pleasure  in  meet- 
ing with  the  repre- 
sentatives from 
over  the  State, 
spoke  of  the 
growth  of  the  So- 
ciety in  Texas,  and 
paid  a  tribute  to 
the  city  of  Galves- 
ton and  its  hospit- 
able people. 

The  second  ses- 
sion was  devoted 
to  reports  of  State 
officers,  all  of  which 
were  excellent.  It  was  shown  there  are 
now  1,196  members  and  26  Chapters  in 
the  Lone  Star  State. 

Two  visiting  Daughters  from  the  North 
were  introduced  to  the  conference,  Mrs. 
C.  A.  Hess,  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  and 
Mrs.  Levering  Moore,  of  Chicago.  Mrs. 
Hess  gave  a  short  talk  on  the  work  in  New 
York,  while  Mrs.  Moore  spoke  briefly 
along  the  line  of  education  of  children  in 
United  States  history.  She  was  requested 
by  Mrs.  Lane  to  give  a  more  extended  talk 
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on    the    same    subject    the    next    morning, 
which  she  did. 

The  second  day  opened  with  donations 
for  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion Scholarship  Fund  in  the  University 
of  Texas.  In  less  than  five  minutes  over 
$600  had  been  subscribed.  Mrs.  Neil 
Carothers,  Regent  of  the  Andrew  Car- 
ruthers  Chapter,  composed  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  girls,  and  Misses  Walker, 
Henderson,  and  Knox,  of  that  Chapter,  all 
made  enthusiastic  addresses,  urging  the 
need  of  this  schol- 
arship. 

The  morning 
session  on  Wednes- 
day was  devoted 
mainly  to  the  re- 
ports of  the  State 
committees,  which 
include  Patriotic 
Education,  Twen- 
tieth Continental 
Congress,  Scholar- 
ship, Conservation, 
Welfare  of  Wom- 
en and  Children, 
Historic  Spots, 
Children  of  the 
Republic,  Cornelia 
Jameson  Henry 
Memorial,  Ameri- 
can Monthly 
Magazine,  and 
Endowment  Liqui- 
dation Fund. 

The  afternoon 
session  was  occu- 
pied with  the  re- 
ports of  the  Chap- 
ters for  the  year 
state  regent,   texas  passed,  which  were 

most  encouraging. 
After  these  reports,  Mrs.  Lane  resigned  the 
chair  to  Mrs.  E.  P.  Smith,  State  Chaplain, 
who  conducted  the  memorial  services.  At 
the  close  of  her  beautiful  and  impressive  ad- 
dress, the  assembly  arose  and  with  bowed 
heads  offered  silent  prayer  for  the  departed 
members.  Mrs.  Neil  Carothers,  of  Austin, 
told  of  a  visit  to  the  grave  of  Lafayette 
made  by  her  while  in  Paris  last  summer, 
when  she  sent  a  wreath  in  the  name  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. — 
Mrs.  Andrew  Rose,  State  Historian. 


EW  BOOKS 
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Eulalfa,  Infanta  of  Spain.  "  The  Thread 
of  Life."  New  York:  Duffield  &  Co. 
$1.25  net. 
The  Infanta  Eulalia's  much  talked  of 
book,  which  has  been  prohibited  in  Spain 
by  the  author's  nephew,  King  Alfonso,  does 
not  appear  to  the  American  mind  as  any- 
thing so  very  revolutionary.  The  publicity 
that  King  Alfonso's  prohibition  has  given 
to  the  book  will  obtain  for  it  a  much  wider 
reading  than  it  otherwise  would  have  had. 
The  book  is  a  series  of  essays  on  vital  topics 
of  the  day,  in  which  the  Spanish  princess 
takes  so  radical  and  independent  a  position, 
especially  on  the  subject  of  divorce,  that  she 
has  been  threatened  with  the  loss  of  her 
titles  and  the  income  allowed  her  from  the 
Spanish  Government.  One  reviewer  says: 
"  Eulalia  is  in  revolt  against  very  nearly 
every  convention  that  royalty  is  brought  up 
to  respect,  and  she  has  a  whole-hearted,  un- 
equivocal fashion  of  speaking  her  mind. 
She  believes  in  education  for  everybody,  in 
all  sorts  of  rights  for  the  working  man, 
in  the  completest  freedom  for  women  in 
every  walk  of  life,  and  in  divorce  for  the 
asking.  Could  a  Spanish  princess  wave 
the  red  flag  of  revolution  more  vigorous- 
ly?" In  reality  the  arguments  on  happi- 
ness, friendship,  divorce,  morality,  inde- 
pendence of  women,  etc.,  are  not  new.  It 
is  their  fearless  presentation  from  a  royal 
personage  that  gives  them  their  freshness. 
The  author  is  evidently  a  devoted  follower 
of  Ellen  Keys,  whose  books  have  been  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  these  columns,  and 
whose  profound  philosophy  has  much  more 
vitality  than  these  quite  charming,  but  less 
pretentious,  essays.  The  greatest  attrac- 
tion of  this  volume  lies  in  its  very  evident 
sincerity  and  honesty  of  thought.  It  is  due 
the  author  to  say  that  the  book  is  presented 


without  pretension  of  any  sort,  and  with  a 
charming  candor  and  simplicity  that  win 
friends  even  with  the  beginning  of  her  pref- 
ace. In  the  essay  on  judgment,  one  of  the 
best  in  the  book,  her  spirit  of  fairness  is 
shown  in  the  following  lines :  "  He  who 
lives  according  to  his  conscience  and  fol- 
lows his  own  moral  law  should  be  satisfied. 
Sitting  in  judgment  on  himself,  he  knows 
well  enough  whether  he  has  conformed  to 
the  standards  he  has  set  himself.  We  must 
seek  within  ourselves  the  perfect  judg- 
ment, recalling  those  beautiful  words  of 
Thomas  a  Kempis:  '  Have  always  a  good 
eye  to  thyself,  and  beware  thou  judge  not 
lightly  other  men.  In  judging  other  men  a 
man  oft  laboureth  in  vain,  oft  erreth  and 
lightly  offendeth  God;  but  in  judging  him- 
self and  his  own  deeds,  he  always  laboureth 
fruitfully  and  to  his  ghostly  profit.'  Al- 
ways, in  judging  ourselves,  we  should  abide 
as  strictly  and  logically  as  our  nature  will 
permit,  by  the  rules  of  truth  and  reason.  It 
is  to  be  noted  that  wit  and  good  memories 
are  not  always  the  best  instruments  for  ex- 
act and  learned  judgment;  assimilation  is 
the  enemy  of  reflection,  and  remembrance  is 
not  thought." 

Sedgwick,  Anne  Douglas.  "  Tante."  New 
York:  The  Century  Company.  $1.30. 
As  a  finished  work  of  art,  this  latest 
novel  by  Mrs.  de  Selincourt  is  a  notable 
achievement.  The  artistic  handling  of  the 
first  chapter  is  exceptional,  and  the  expec- 
tations that  it  awakens  are  satisfied  with 
the  convincing  delineation  of  the  character 
of  this  remarkable  woman,  whose  vivid  per- 
sonality dominates  the  book.  Madame 
Oraska,  in  private  life  Madame  von  Mar- 
witz,  is  the  greatest  living  pianist,  and  we 
are  introduced  to  her  and  her  worshipping 
audience  at  her  only  concert  in  London  dur- 
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fng  last  season.  She  is  a  beautiful  woman, 
with  opulent  charm,  whose  forty-six  years 
had  bestowed  rather  than  robbed  her  of  at- 
tractions. The  praise,  flattery  and  adula- 
tion of  her  worshippers  was  the  breath  by 
which  she  lived.  And  when  she  met  one 
man,  Gregory  Jardine,  who  refused  his 
homage,  and  saw  her  to  be  only  a  selfish, 
spoiled  egotist,  consumed  by  vanity  and  self- 
ishness, she  was  amazed  and  aroused  into  a 
resentment  whose  results  came  near  wreck- 
ing several  lives. 

Gregory  Jardine's  only  attraction  to  her 
vicinity  was  her  ward,  Karen  Woodruff,  a 
young  girl  of  Norwegian  and  American 
parentage,  whose  worship  of  "  tante  "  was 
the  absorbing  motive  of  her  life.  Karen  is 
a  rather  colorless,  unattractive  girl,  who 
seemed  remarkable  to  no  one  but  Jardine, 
whose  swift  wooing  of  her  was  made  pos- 
sible by  Madame  Oraska's  absence  on  a 
concert  tour  in  America.  After  their  mar- 
riage the  struggle  between  Jardine  and 
Madame  von  Marwitz  began  in  earnest, 
with  poor  Karen  as  the  pawn. 

It  is  a  rare  achievement  for  any  author 
to  depict  a  character  for  whom  we  feel  no 
love  or  admiration,  and  yet  who  holds  our 
most  absorbed  and  fascinated  interest  to  the 
end.  Madame  von  Marwitz  was  a  supreme 
egotist,  who  bestowed  only  pain  and  suffer- 
ing upon  those  who  loved  her  throughout 
her  tempestuous  life.  The  reader  is  aghast 
at  her  willingness  to  wreck  Karen's  life  to 
satisfy  her  jealous  whim,  for  we  never  be- 
lieve for  a  moment  that  she  has  any  real 
love  for  Karen.  After  the  final  rupture  be- 
tween her  husband  and  her  guardian,  Kar- 
en leaves  her  home  and  goes  to  Madame 
von  Marwitz's  place  in  Wales,  only  to  find 
her  presence  there  most  unwelcome.  The 
final  adjustment  between  husband  and  wife, 
and  the  complete  disillusionment  of  Karen 
regarding  her  benefactress's  character,  is 
brought  to  an  interesting  and  well-balanced 
climax.  As  a  graceful  picture  of  social  life 
the  book  is  excellent,  and  the  contrasted 
characters  are  distinct  and  vital.  If  the 
book  has  a  fault  it  is  the  absence  of  any- 
thing in  particular  in  the  way  of  plot  and 
incident  features,  which  are  not  absolute 
essentials  in  a  book  whose  one  powerful 
character  suffices  to  hold  the  interest. 

Thurston,  E.  Temple.  "  The  Garden  of 
Resurrection."  New  York:  Mitchell 
Kennerley.    $1.30  net. 


We  are  told  on  the  title  page  that  this  is 
the  love  story  of  an  ugly  man.  Perhaps  he 
was  that,  but  one  seemed  always  forgetting 
it,  because  his  mind  and  his  soul  were  so 
beautiful.  He  was  lovable  and  whimsical 
and  great  hearted — whose  one  idea  of  hap- 
piness was  to  do  something  for  others — an 
own  brother  to  Mr.  Locke's  Marcus  and 
Septimius  and  Quixtus.  He  loved  gardens 
and  all  flowering  things.  He  wanted  a 
garden  of  sweet  peas  six  feet  high  in  his 
London  window  box,  but  Bellwattle  per- 
suaded him  to  have  crocuses  instead.  Bell- 
wattle  was  the  adorable  wife  of  his  friend, 
Townshend.  Her  sense  of  humor  could 
never  be  developed,  her  part  in  life  being 
to  amuse  others.  She  aided  and  abetted  the 
Quixotic  hero  in  his  rescue  of  Clarissa, 
which  for  a  long  time  looked  as  if  it  was 
not  going  to  be  a  rescue  at  all,  but  proved  a 
happy  one  in  the  end.  Clarissa  was  the 
lovely  and  pathetic  figure  whose  life  was 
marred  and  near  to  being  forever  wrecked 
by  a  selfish  and  wicked  man  who  wanted 
her  money. 

It  is  only  an  unpretentious  little  story  of 
people  who  are  very  human  and  very  real, 
but  it  is  full  of  exquisite  charm  and  gaiety, 
and  told  with  a  tender  grace  that  leaves  an 
impress  upon  heart  and  mind. 
Frothingham,  Eugenia  Brooks.  "  Her  Ro- 
man Lover."  Boston:  Houghton  Mif- 
flin Company.     $1.25. 

This  is  a  simply  and  perfectly  construct- 
ed novel,  whose  interesting  love  story  is  so 
real,  and  yet  so  extraordinary,  that  it  leaves 
a  remarkable  impression  of  truth  in  the 
way  that  truth  is  a  necessity  in  fiction — an 
absolute  plausibility  which  our  minds  recog- 
nize with  conviction,  which  is  the  supreme 
art  of  story  telling. 

It  is  the  story  of  a  charming  young 
American  girl,  Anne  Warren,  who  is  living 
in  Rome  with  her  aunt,  a  conventional  and 
somewhat  Puritanical  New  Englander. 

Anne  meets  an  attractive  Italian,  Gino 
Curatulo,  who  soon  falls  in  love  with  her, 
and  whose  persistent  wooing  wins,  after  a 
time,  the  utmost  response.  Anne  has  been 
told  the  details  of  Curatulo's  life — that  he 
is  an  explorer,  a  writer,  a  man  of  talent  and 
good  family,  without  fortune,  but  sufficient 
means  to  live  upon.  He  has  had  romances 
in  his  life,  one  of  them  serious,  and  which 
had  a  tragic  end.  All  of  which  he  frankly 
communicated  to  Anne,  who  adjusts  her- 
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self  to  the  Italian  point  of  view  of  the  vari- 
ous questions  that  arise  between  them,  and 
consents  to  marry  him. 

Curatulo's  Italian  nature  is  presented 
with  exquisite  perfection — his  charms  and 
faults  showing  with  clear  lights  and  shades. 
He  is  insanely  jealous,  but  Anne's  deter- 
mination to  be  just  and  reasonable  tides 
over  the  threatened  ending  of  their  happi- 
ness on  several  occasions.  Anne,  however, 
decides  to  return  to  America  for  the  sum- 
mer to  make  the  separation  a  test  of  their 
love.  Upon  her  return  to  Rome  for  the 
wedding,  in  the  fall,  she  finds  him  absent 
from  the  city,  and  forebodings  press  upon 
her,  but  the  absence  was  enforced  by  ill- 
ness. When  he  came  their  meeting  was 
full  of  joy  and  perfect  love — love  whose 
ending  was  swift,  with  a  blinding  and  be- 
numbing force — and  yet  the  most  inevitable 
and  unavoidable  thing.  Its  simplicity  and 
its  truth  leave  you  aghast  at  the  tricks  of 
fate — a  laughing,  malicious  fate — who 
made  her  ever  talking  father  say  to  Cura- 
tulo,  as  he  bid  him  good-bye  at  luncheon, 
some  trifling  words,  without  meaning  or 
excuse,  but  which  brought  the  inevitable 
end  in  the  fiery,  suspicious  Italian  heart. 
Harvey,  Margaret  B.  "  Real  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution."  Phila- 
delphia: Guarantee  Printing  Co.  .50. 
Great  interest  in  this  volume  will  be  felt 
by  the  members  of  this  Society  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
for  it  is  an  accurate  and  comprehensive  list, 
with  complete  and  interesting  biographical 
data,  of  the  Real  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.  It  is  a  record  of  inestima- 
ble value  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
desire  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  those 
men  and  women  who  achieved  our  inde- 
penedence.  No  documents  relating  to  the 
fast  passing  generation  whose  lives  were  in 
touch  with  those  men  and  women  can  be 
unimportant. 

Bergson,  Henri.  "  Creative  Evolution." 
New  York :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  $2.50. 
This  book  was  published  abroad  some  time 
ago,  but  has  only  recently  been  given  to 
the  American  public.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
widely  discussed  contributions  to  philo- 
sophic literature  that  has  appeared  in  years, 
both  because  of  the  author's  remarkable  re- 
sources in  the  way  of  erudition,  and  the 
new  and  fascinating  horizons  he  opens  to 


the  reader.  M.  Bergson  is  a  Member  of 
the  Institute  of  France  and  professor  at 
the  College  of  France.  The  results  of  his 
efforts  have  been  of  so  distinct  and  remark- 
able a  nature  as  to  establish  a  Bergson  cult 
that  has  great  influence  upon  modern  phil- 
osophic thought.  As  is  to  be  expected  of 
so  strong  a  personality,  M.  Bergson  has 
some  active  detractors  and  critics,  one  of 
whom  is  soon  to  publish  a  book  in  refuta- 
tion of  his  theories,  which,  if  it  has  an 
effect,  will  doubtless  be  that  of  making  M. 
Bergson's  theories  more  widely  known. 
Books  of  philosophy  are  frequently  avoided 
because  of  their  abstruse  and  labored  style, 
a  fault  that  this  author  is  noticeably  free 
from.  The  clarity  of  his  thought  and  sim- 
plicity of  his  style  are  remarkable.  Wil- 
liam James  says :  "  The  book  tells  of  reality 
itself,  instead  of  reiterating  what  dusty- 
minded  professors  have  written  about  what 
other  previous  professors  have  thought. 
Nothing  in  Bergson  is  shopworn  or  at  sec- 
ond-hand." The  plan  of  the  book  is  traced 
by  the  subject  itself.  We  are  first  shown 
the  impossibility  of  adapting  mechanism 
and  finality  to  evolutionary  progress.  The 
author  tries  to  reconstruct  the  main  lines 
of  evolution  along  which  life  has  traveled 
by  the  side  of  that  which  has  led  to  the 
human  intellect.  The  intellect  is  thus 
brought  back  to  its  generating  cause,  which 
one  must  grasp  in  itself  and  follow  in  its 
movement.  This  brings  us  to  the  fourth 
and  last  part  of  the  book,  in  which  the 
author  shows  how  our  understanding  itself, 
by  submitting  to  a  certain  discipline,  might 
prepare  a  philosophy  which  transcends  it. 
For  that,  a  resume  of  the  history  of  systems 
became  necessary,  together  with  an  analysis 
of  the  two  great  illusions  to  which,  as  soon 
as  it  speculates  on  reality  in  general,  the 
human  understanding  is  exposed. 

The  author,  in  following  his  premise 
that  vegetable  and  animal  are  descended 
from  a  common  ancestor,  which  united  the 
tendencies  of  both  in  a  rudimentary  state, 
emphasizes  the  statement  that  "  the  cardi- 
nal error  which,  from  Aristotle  onwards, 
has  vitiated  most  of  the  philosophies  of  na- 
ture, is  to  see  in  vegetative,  instinctive  and 
rational  life  three  successive  degrees  of  the 
development  of  one  and  the  same  tendency, 
whereas  they  are  three  divergent  directions 
of  an  activity  that  has  split  up  as  it  grew" 

The  quality  of  M.  Bergson's  thought  is 
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so  impressive  and  his  reasoning  so  direct 
that  even  a  reader  undisciplined  in  philo- 
sophic studies  has  no  difficulty  in  following 
his  theories. 


The  greatest  credit  is  due  the  translator, 
Mr.  Arthur  Mitchell,  who  has  preserved 
the  clarity  of  the  text  and  perfect  unity  of 
thought  in  a  most  perfect  manner. 


New  Historical  Art 


By  Ninon  Traver 


Wherever  in  the  world  a  strong  impetus 
has  been  given  to  the  expression  of  art,  it 
has  been  after  a  period  of  development — 
and  it  was  not  until  after  the  American 
Revolution  that  an  interest  in  art  began  to 
be  awakened  in  this  country.  Local  en- 
vironment was  not  such  as  to  turn  men's 
minds  in  the  direction  of  art — and  then  the 
only  conception  held  of  painting  was  in  the 
way  of  portraiture.  Its  only  notable  ex- 
ponents at  this  time  were  Benjamin  West, 
Peale  and  Gilbert  Stuart.  By  his  contem- 
poraries West  was  considered  a  prodigy. 
Even  the  influence  of  Reynolds  and  Gains- 
borough when  it  came  to  be  felt  was  over- 
shadowed, at  least  in  the  American  mind, 
by  that  of  their  countryman,  West.  Sub- 
sequent judgment,  however,  has  not  sus- 
tained this  reputation. 

During  the  Revolution  Peale's  work  at- 
tracted much  attention,  and  Congress  com- 
missioned him  to  paint  the  portrait  of 
Washington,  which  he  did  during  the  inter- 
vals of  fighting  at  Valley  Forge  and  Mon- 
mouth. In  all,  he  painted  fourteen  por- 
traits of  Washington,  and  it  is  chiefly  be- 
cause of  these  portraits  that  his  name  has 
continued  to  be  known — although  his  work 
included  portraits  of  many  other  famous 
men.  They  are  perhaps  more  interesting 
as  memorials  than  as  works  of  art.  He 
lacked  versatility  and  a  certain  elegance  of 
treatment,  being  more  concerned  with  the 
expression  of  character — they,  nevertheless, 
possess  many  qualities  extraordinarily  con- 
vincing. 

Some  years  following  this  period,  Gilbert 
Stuart's  memorable  work  was  begun,  and 
he  remained  without  a  rival  for  a  period  of 
fifty  years.  Living  in  an  age  of  affectation, 
he  remained  independent  of  the  tendencies 
around  him.  He  was  interested  in  the  in- 
dividual character  of  his  sitters,  not  in  cos- 
tume, effects,  or  elegancies  of  design.  Some 
excellent  examples  of  his  work  remain,  the 


most  notable  being  his  famous  portrait  of 
Washington,  known  as  the  Athenceum 
Portrait. 

While  living  in  England,  at  the  height 
of  his  brilliant  career,  where  he  had  painted 
George  III.,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
many  others  of  the  fashionable  world,  his 
admiration  for  Washington  had  grown  into 
such  a  passion  that  he  gave  up  all  to  return 
to  America  to  paint  his  portrait.  The  calm 
and  powerful  personality  of  Washington 
affected  the  artist  greatly.  Of  him,  Stuart 
said:  "There  were  features  in  Washing- 
ton's face  totally  different  from  what  I 
have  observed  in  any  other  human  being; 
the  sockets  of  the  eyes,  for  instance,  were 
larger  than  I  ever  met  with  before,  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  nose  broader.  All  his 
features  were  indicative  of  strong  passion ; 
yet,  like  Socrates,  his  judgment  and  great 
self-command  made  him  appear  a  man  of 
different  class  in  the  eyes  of  the  world." 

Stuart's  work  was  unapproached  by  any 
other  American  painter  of  his  day.  The 
reality  of  his  work  had  its  origin  in  brush- 
work,  not  in  draughtsmanship ;  consequent- 
ly his  outlines  are  more  varied  and  indefi- 
nite— the  flesh  is  more  supple,  the  figures 
more  animated  and  lifelike. 

Contemporary  with  Stuart  was  that  pa- 
triotic spirit  of  John  Trumbull,  the  first 
American  painter  who  was  ambitious  to 
commemorate  the  events  of  the  Revolution 
by  a  series  of  historical  pictures.  He  ap- 
proached his  subject  from  the  patriot's  point 
of  view.  He  was  imbued  with  the  serious- 
ness of  his  times  and  a  sense  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  serious  issues  through  which 
the  nation  was  evolving  into  a  larger  and 
more  independent  life. 

The  condition  of  the  times  was  such  that 
a  point  of  view,  uncontrolled  by  the  im- 
mense importance  of  the  events  taking 
place,  was  impossible.  From  a  painter's 
standpoint  this  was  a  detriment  to  his  work, 
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for  all  depends  upon  the  point  of  view  from 
which  a  painter  approaches  the  subject  of 
an  historical  painting.  His  preoccupation 
with  the  accuracy  of  facts  leaves  the  spirit 
of  the  occasion  unrealized — and  his  aim  is 
defeated,  for  it  is  this  spirit  which  must  be 
conveyed  to  posterity,  not  the  detail.  It  is 
the  effect  produced  upon  the  emotions  that 
makes  a  picture  live,  and  when  an  event  of 
historic  importance  is  to  be  commemorated 
a  true  perspective  uninfluenced  by  the  dis- 
turbing impetuosity 
of  the  senses  is  neces- 
sary. 

When  a  painter 
awakens  our  emotions 
it  is  not  by  an  array 
of  facts,  but  by  a  sug- 
gestion which  arouses 
our  imagination 
through  the  sense  of 
reality  with  which  he 
imbues  it.  For  this 
reason  the  painters  of 
to-day  have  the  bene- 
fit of  a  perspective  on 
Revolutionary  events 
which  did  not  exist 
for  those  of  an  earlier 
period.  It  was  as  im- 
possible for  the  paint- 
er of  seventy-five  or 
one  hundred  years 
ago  to  portray  the 
history  of  the  Revo- 
lution correctly  as  it 
was  for  the  historian 
of  the  same  period  to 
write  history  with 
clear  and  unbiased 
judgment. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury the  Government  realized  the  impor- 
tance of  having  a  record  on  canvas  of  the 
nation's  great  historic  events.  Trumbull 
was  given  the  commission,  and  the  record 
of  his  work  is  the  big  canvas  in  the  rotunda 
of  the  Capitol.  Many  other  painters  pro- 
duced great  pictures  whose  subjects  were 
events  in  our  history,  notable  among  them 
the  well-known  painting  of  Washington 
Crossing  the  Delaware,  by  Emanual 
Leutze,  which  is  owned  by  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  of  Art  in  New  York. 
Leutze's  work  was  characterized  by  a  sim- 
ple sincerity,  but  a  constrained  method 
which   lacked  the  sense  of  reality.     With 
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RING,    RING    FOR    LIBERTY 
Painting  by  Henry  Mosler 


Leutze  the  desire  of  American  painters  to 
execute  large  historical  subjects  ceased,  and 
was  not  revived  until  about  fifty  years  later, 
with  the  appearance  of  Abbey's  memorable 
work. 

The  tendency  of  art  in  this  interval  was 
toward  the  growth  of  landscape  painting 
whose  first  expression  was  in  what  was 
termed  the  "  Hudson  River  School."  The 
efforts  of  the  men  belonging  to  this 
school  were  sincere,  but  without  great 
value  other  than  the 
fact  that  they  were 
the  first  to  give  ex- 
pression to  the  spirit 
of  nationalism.  This 
tendency  toward  the 
return  to  nature  was 
what  developed  the 
Barbizon  group  in 
France,  and  was  the 
distinctive  character- 
istic of  the  nineteenth 
century,  both  in  lit- 
erature and  painting. 
After  a  time,  when 
the  country  was 
opened  up  and  the 
majestic  wonders  of 
the  Western  scenery 
became  known,  the 
painter's  ideal  ex- 
panded, and  he  began 
to  be  affected  by  the 
prevailing  enthusiasm 
for  the  "  biggest 
thing  on  earth." 

It  was  the  impres- 
sive grandeur  of  the 
manifestations  of  na- 
ture which  now  at- 
tracted Church,  Moran,  and  Bierstadt. 
Their  work  received  enthusiastic  apprecia- 
tion from  the  public.  It  was  the  spirit  of 
nationality  which  they  aroused,  and  found 
its  natural  expression  in  love  of  country  and 
love  of  nature  as  its  embodiment.  But  it 
was  still  with  them,  as  contrasted  with  the 
painters  of  the  present  day,  a  matter  of  the 
point  of  view — it  was  an  absorption  in  the 
accuracy  of  detail  rather  than  the  expres- 
sion of  a  mood  of  nature.  As  Mr.  Caffin 
has  expressed  it,  "  the  mental  attitude  of 
Bierstadt,  Church,  and  Moran  still  re- 
mained like  that  of  Trumbull,  and  their 
landscapes  might  be  styled,  without  strain- 
ing the  word,  '  historical.'  ' 
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It  is  difficult  to  resist  the  temptation  to 
dwell  upon  the  more  recent  notable  expan- 
sion of  American  landscape  painting  with 
such  names  standing  for  originality  and 
fiery  zeal  as  Inness,  Hunt,  Martin,  and 
many  others. 

In  recent  years  the  trend  of  art  that  has 
had  historical  value  has  been  toward  mural 
decoration.  This  movement  has  advanced 
to  a  high  point  of  development  in  America 
within  the  last  thirty  years.  One  of  the 
first,  notable  instances  was  when  the  trus- 
tees of  the  Boston  Public  Library  gave  the 
commissions  for  mural  decorations  to  the 
French  artist,  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  and  to 
Sargent  and  Abbey. 

After  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago  a  true 
impetus  was  given  to 
this  decorative  form  of 
art.  The  lesson  which 
it  impressed  upon  the 
country  was,  the  use, 
the  value,  of  beauty, 
and  the  movement  is 
going  forward  with 
ever  increasing  momen- 
tum. Distinguished  ex- 
amples by  Edwin 
Blashfield  and  Kenyon 
Cox  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. 

With  some  artists 
the  aim  has  been  whol- 
ly decorative,  but  in 
many  notable  instances 
the  subject  has  been  one 
to  interpret  our  special  conditions,  and  are 
in  a  true  sense  "  historical."  An  example, 
by  C.  Y.  Turner,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Man- 
hattan Hotel,  New  York,  in  some  of  Al- 
bert Herter's  panels,  and  those  by  Blash- 
field at  Baltimore  of  Washington  Relin- 
quishing Office. 

One  of  the  best  examples  in  the  country 
of  an  historical  incident  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose of  a  mural  decoration  is  by  C.  Y.  Tur- 
ner in  the  Federal  Court  House  at  Balti- 
more. The  incident  commemorated  is  The 
Burning  of  the  Peggy  Stuart  at  Annapolis 
in  1774.  A  corresponding  motive  inspired 
F.  D.  Millet's  Treaty  of  the  Traverse  des 
Sioux  for  the  capitol  of  St.  Paul. 

This  new  expression  of  art  seems  to  have 
reawakened  the  greatest  interest  in  histor- 
ical subjects.  There  is  a  demand  from 
nany   sources — the    galleries,    the    Federal 


and  State  governments,  and  from  schools — 
for  historical  art  that  shall  be  true  histor- 
ically and  shall  also  be  worthy  examples  of 
modern  work. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  much  more 
than  ordinary  importance  that  this  work  is 
being  undertaken  in  a  large  way.  An  en- 
terprise of  great  magnitude  has  been 
planned,  its  purpose  being  to  bring  the  best 
modern  art  to  the  service  of  American  his- 
tory. This  plan  will  cover  all  the  great 
events.  Four  subjects  have  already  been 
painted  on  a  scale  worthy  of  the  undertak- 
ing. 

Three  of  these  paintings  were  exhibited 
in  Memorial  Continental  Hall  during  the 
week  of  the  Congress  of  the  Daughters  of 
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Painting  by  Miss  Sarah  Dodson 

the  American  Revolution,  April  13  to  20, 
19 12.  It  is  most  fitting  that  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  make  the  first  pub- 
lic exhibition  of  these  splendid  works  of 
art.  The  three  paintings  exhibited  there 
are  reproduced  in  this  article. 

The  Birth  of  the  Flag,  by  Henry  Mos- 
ler.  The  scene  that  Mr.  Mosler  has  chosen 
for  his  painting  is  one  of  great  significance 
and  romantic  interest — the  first  flag  of  our 
country  being  made  by  Betsy  Ross  in  the 
little  house  which  is  still  standing  in  Arch 
Street,  Philadelphia;  it  was  ordered  of 
Betsy  Ross  in  May,  1777,  by  a  Committee 
of  Congress,  consisting  of  George  Washing- 
ton, Robert  Morris,  and  Colonel  Ross. 
Mr.  Mosler  based  his  work  on  careful 
sketches  made  in  the  little  Arch  Street 
house,  and  on  thorough  historical  research. 
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With  its  intelligent  and  realistic  treatment 
the  scene  lives  for  us  upon  the  canvas. 

A  fitting  companion  for  this  picture  is 
Mr.  Mosler's  "  Ring!  Ring  for  Liberty/' 
which  possesses  a  strong  and  virile  quality 
that  brings  an  involuntary  thrill  of  en- 
thusiasm to  the  beholder — there  is  feeling 
and  animation  in  the  figure  of  the  old  bell 
ringer  in  the  cupola  of  Independence  Hall 
and  a  grace  and  spirit  in  the  figure  of  the 
boy. 

The  remaining  picture  in  this  notable 
trio  is  The  Signing  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  This  painting,  which  pos- 
sesses many  unusual  qualities,  is  by  Miss 
Sarah  Dodson.     The  actual  life  and  spirit 
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THE    BIRTH    OF    THE    FLAG 
Painting  by  Henry  Mosler 

of  the  scenes  of  the  signing  have  never  be- 
fore been  adequately  pictured.  The  sign- 
ing was  not  a  day's  event,  but  a  prolonged 
struggle.  The  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence was  passed  by  the  Colonial  Congress 
on  July  4  amidst  great  excitement.  All  but 
some  twenty-five  members  left  the  room, 
and  only  a  few  signed  on  that  day,  the 
whole  of  the  signatures  not  being  affixed  be- 
fore December.  Miss  Dodson's  painting  is 
an  altogether  new  and  inspiring  present- 
ment of  the  subject,  distinguished  not  only 
for  its  art  value,  but  for  its  truth  and  dra- 


matic vigor.  Each  figure  is  an  actual  por- 
trait and  plays  an  earnest,  living  part  in 
the  composition. 

Mr.  Mosler  has  completed  a  painting  of 
Washington  Crossing  the  Delaware,  which 
will  be  published  next  year.  This  picture 
gives  a  true  and  spirited  conception  of  the 
event,  based  on  careful  historical  research 
and  sketches  made  in  winter  time  at  the 
point  on  the  Delaware  where  Washington 
crossed. 

Mr.  Mosler's  work  reveals  a  sympathetic 
understanding  and  a  strong  national  feeling. 
The  enterprise  above  referred  to  is  not  un- 
dertaken by  the  Government,  nor  has  it 
been  inspired  by  any  historical  society,  con- 
sequently there  are  no  restric- 
tions attaching  to  it  that  would 
limit  its  usefulness  to  the  pub- 
lic. Those  who  planned  and 
are  carrying  out  the  enterprise 
have  the  thought  in  mind  not 
only  of  the  great  inspirational 
value  that  such  paintings  would 
have,  when  exhibited  publicly 
or  under  the  auspices  of  histori- 
cal societies,  but  especially  of 
their  great  educational  value. 

In  the  form  of  reproductions 
of  various  kinds  it  is  probably 
that  these  splendid  historical  art 
works  will  find  a  valued  place 
in  the  schools  of  our  country. 
What  shall  be  done  eventually, 
when  the  great  gallery  is  com- 
pleted, the  owners  are  not  pre- 
pared to  say.  The  justification 
of  the  undertaking  is  apparent  in  its  educa- 
tional value. 

Art  conditions  in  America  are  unques- 
tionably changing.  While  they  are  not  now 
wholly  favorable  to  the  highest  possibilities 
of  native  art,  everywhere  throughout  the 
country  knowledge  and  taste  are  growing, 
and  with  this  growth  true  appreciation  is 
increasing.  It  is  on  people  with  knowledge 
enough  to  have  opinions  of  their  own,  and 
with  taste  that  can  distinguish  between 
what  is  valueless  and  what  is  worthy,  that 
the  future  of  American  art  depends. 


